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EDITORIAL 

This  number  of  the  Quarterly  carries  several  references  to 
the  period  of  the  Confederacy  and  at  the  same  time  sets  out 
historical  data  applicable  to  the  period  in  other  respects.  It 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  the  reader  who  is  concerned 
with  the  activities  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 


Editor 
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ROUSSEAU’S  RAID  ON  THE  MONTGOMERY 
AND  WEST  POINT  RAILROAD 

By 

Edwin  C.  Bearss,  Research  Historian 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 


During  the  third  week  of  June  1864,  several  scraps  of  in- 
formation reached  the  Nashville  headquarters  of  Major  General 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau.  (At  this  stage  of  the  conflict,  Rousseau 
was  in  charge  of  the  District  of  Tennessee.)  According  to 
this  intelligence,  a powerful  Union  column  would  soon  be  leav- 
ing Memphis.  This  striking  force  would  be  charged  with  the 
mission  of  crushing  Major  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest’s  hard- 
riding  Confederate  command.  Rousseau  realized  that  this 
might  be  a difficult  task,  since  Forrest’s  troopers  had  recently 
cut  Brigadier  General  Samuel  D.  Sturgis’  bluecoated  column 
to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Brices  Cross  Roads.1 

Reflecting  on  this  information,  Rousseau  decided  that  if 
it  were  true,  it  would  afford  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  a raid  on  the  vital  industrial  complex  centering  on 
Selma,  Alabama.  Rousseau  had  been  devoting  considerable 
thought  to  this  project  for  some  time.  It  was  apparent  to 
Rousseau  that  the  two  Confederate  cavalry  commands — General 
Nathan  B.  Forrest’s  and  Brigadier  General  Philip  D.  Roddey’s 
— which  were  operating  in  northeast  Mississippi  and  northwest 

Novell  H.  Rousseau,  a native  of  Kentucky,  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  as  a captain  in  the  2d  Indiana  infantry.  In  September 
1861,  Rousseau  had  been  commissioned  a colonel  in  the  Federal  army 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  Kentucky  Infantry.  Rising  rapidly 
in  rank,  Rousseau  was  made  a major  general  on  October  8,  1862.  Rous- 
seau had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  District  of  Tennessee  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1863.  A Union  task  force,  commanded  by  General  Sturgis,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  Forrest  at  Brices  Cross  Roads  on  June  10,  1864. 
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Alabama  would  be  occupied  in  coping  with  the  Federal  Force 
scheduled  to  advance  out  of  the  Memphis  perimeter.2 

On  June  18,  Rousseau  sent  a telegram  to  his  superior — 
Major  General  William  T.  Sherman.  Rousseau  pointed  out  that 
with  a force  of  8,000  troopers,  he  felt  confident  that  he  could 
reach  the  Selma  complex.  Once  his  men  had  gained  possession 
of  the  vital  industrial  center,  Rousseau  estimated  they  would 
be  able  to  destroy  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  public  property.  Furthermore,  Rousseau  observed, 
his  raiders,  after  leaving  Selma,  would  be  able  to  destroy  a 
number  of  trestles  on  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Rail- 
road east  of  Montgomery.  Such  action,  he  pointed  out,  would 
sever  rail  connections  between  Meridian  and  Atlanta.  Rousseau 
noted  that  as  the  first  step  in  his  master  plan,  he  would  secretly 
concentrate  a mounted  striking  force  near  Guntersville,  Ala- 
bama. The  raiding  force  was  to  consist  of  Colonel  Duff  G. 
Thornburgh’s  brigade,  reinforced  by  the  8th  Indiana  Cavalry. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  squared  away,  the  raiders  would 
cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  strike  rapidly  toward  Selma. 
After  wreaking  havoc  on  that  important  industrial  complex, 
the  bluecoats,  to  avoid  being  intercepted  by  the  Rebels,  would 
strike  northeastward  through  Montevallo,  Ashville,  and  Gads- 
den, to  Ringgold,  Georgia.  At  Ringgold,  a station  on  the  vital 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  raiders  would  entrain  on 
waiting  cars.  Rousseau’s  troopers  would  then  return  to  their 
bases  in  the  District  of  Tennessee.3 

Sherman  was  “quite  favorably”  impressed  by  Rousseau’s 
plan  of  operations.  The  red-bearded  general,  on  the  24th, 

2The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  IV, 
530.  (Cited  hereafter  as  O.  R.)  At  this  time,  the  Union  scouts  had  pin- 
pointed Forrest’s  command  at  Fulton,  Mississippi,  and  Roddey’s  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Decatur,  Alabama. 

3Ibid.,  530-531.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  served  as  the 
supply  line  for  General  Sherman’s  “Army  Group”.  General  Sherman’s 
“Army  Group”  was  closing  in  on  the  Confederate  defense  belt  guarding 
the  approaches  to  Marietta,  Georgia.  To  reinforce  his  arguments  on 
the  strategic  significance  of  Selma,  Rousseau  pointed  out  that  the 
manufacturing  establishments  located  at  Selma  were  “far  more  ex- 
tensive and  important  than”  those  at  Atlanta. 
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prepared  a memorandum  for  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
Rousseau’s  immediate  superior. 

Examining  Sherman’s  dispatch,  Thomas  found  that  he 
was  to  direct  Rousseau  to  begin  collecting  a strong  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  Athens  and 
Decatur,  Alabama.  To  confuse  the  Confederates  as  to  what 
his  ultimate  objective  was,  Rousseau  was  instructed  to  let  the 
word  get  around  that  these  troops  were  being  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  Union  lines  of  communications  from 
Forrest.  Sherman  had  advised  Thomas  that  he  thought  it  best 
if  Rousseau  did  not  begin  his  raid  immediately.  Sherman  was 
of  the  opinion  that  Rousseau  should  wait  until  his  “Army 
Group”  had  compelled  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  his 
hard-fighting  Army  of  Tennessee  to  retire  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee.  In  the  meantime,  Rousseau  was  to  strip 
his  command  for  action.  He  was  to  be  prepared  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Thomas  immediately  relayed  this  information  to  Rousseau. 
He  also  notified  Rousseau  that  Major  General  Andrew  J.  Smith 
with  9,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry  would  soon  leave  Mem- 
phis to  engage  Forrest.  The  latest  reports  filtering  out  of 
north  Mississippi,  Thomas  informed  Rousseau,  had  pinpointed 
Forrest’s  command  at  Baldwyn.4 

Evidently,  Rousseau  had  “ants  in  his  pants” ; he  wanted 
to  get  started  immediately.  On  the  27th  he  wired  Sherman, 
“I  wrote  you  some  days  ago  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Selma.  I now  beg  leave  to  renew  my  request,  and  that  I be  al- 
lowed to  go  when  it  is  understood  the  force  of  the  enemy  in 
that  direction  is  not  too  large  to  be  overcome  by  such  force  as 
I can  prudently  take  from  here.”5  Continuing,  Rousseau  ob- 
served that  if  A.  J.  Smith  could  keep  Forrest  entertained,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  prevent  the  success  of  his  contemplated 
raid.  Hoping  to  rally  support  for  his  pet  scheme,  Rousseau 

Tbid.,  582.  General  Thomas,  in  addition  to  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  was  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land. The  District  of  Tennessee  was  assigned  to  Thomas’  administrative 
command. 

'Ibid.,  624-625. 
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informed  Sherman  that  Selma  was  garrisoned  by  only  about 
800  men,  “nearly  all  of  whom  are  workmen,  the  balance  boy 
militia”.  To  reinforce  his  plea,  Rousseau  informed  Sherman 
that  he  was  sending  a special  emissary  to  visit  the  “Army 
Group”  and  present  his  argument.6 

Two  days  later  (the  29th)  Sherman  replied  to  the  persis- 
tent Rousseau’s  latest  message.  Glancing  at  the  initial  lines 
of  the  dispatch,  Rousseau  undoubtedly  beamed  on  finding  that 
he  was  authorized  to  “make  all  the  preparations  but  do  not 
start  till  we  know  something  definite  of  A.  J.  Smith,  and  until 
I have  pushed  Johnston  across  the  Chattahoochee”.  But  in 
the  next  sentence,  Sherman  poured  cold  water  on  Rousseau’s 
pet  project.  Instead  of  heading  for  Selma,  Rousseau’s  raiders 
were  to  strike  for  Montgomery  and  Opelika,  Alabama,  and 
Columbus,  Georgia.  Sherman  believed  that  these  cities  were 
of  greater  strategic  significance  than  Selma.  Since  the  three 
designated  cities  were  transportation  centers,  it  seems  that 
Sherman  (for  the  moment)  was  more  interested  in  destroying 
Confederate  communication  than  the  factories,  where  the  sinews 
of  war  were  forged. 

Rousseau  was  informed  by  Sherman  that  Major  General 
Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  the  commander  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  requested  to  see  that  forage  was 
accumulated  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  In  the  event  that  the 
raiders  were  unable  to  join  the  army  before  Atlanta,  they  were 
to  cut  their  way  through  to  the  Gulf.  Sherman  closed  his 
message  with  an  admonition  for  Rousseau  not  to  move  until 
ordered.7 

The  next  day  (the  30th),  Sherman  sent  another  telegram 
to  Rousseau.  Sherman  went  into  considerable  detail  concern- 
ing the  projected  raid.  Rousseau  was  informed  that  as  soon 
as  the  conditions  precedent  (the  retreat  of  Johnston’s  Army 
across  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the  fitting  out  of  A.  J.  Smith’s 
column)  had  been  completed,  2,500  “good  cavalry”  would  strike 
southward  from  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Either  Rousseau,  or  a 
reliable  officer  whom  he  should  designate,  was  to  be  in  charge 


6Ibid.,  625. 

7Ibid.,  638. 
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of  the  raiding  column. 

This  striking  force  would  be  well  armed.  The  command 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a sufficient  number  of  pack  mules, 
loaded  with  ammunition,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  floor  to  supply 
the  basic  needs  of  the  troopers.  Forage,  meat,  and  corn  meal 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  farms  and  plantations  which  lay 
along  the  line  of  march. 

A section  of  artillery  armed  with  two  3-inch  Rodman 
rifles  would  accompany  the  expedition.  In  case  it  became  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  field  pieces,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
column  would  see  that  the  wheels  were  cut  up,  the  carriages 
burned,  and  the  trunnions  broken  off  and  wedged  in  the  muz- 
zles. 


After  leaving  Decatur,  the  expedition  would  make  for 
Blountsville,  crossing  the  Coosa  River  at  Ten  Islands  Ford. 
Having  passed  the  Coosa,  the  bluecoats  would  make  for  either 
Talladega  or  Oxford.  From  either  of  these  points,  they  were 
to  head  for  the  nearest  ford  or  bridge  over  the  Tallapoosa. 
After  the  Tallapoosa  had  been  crossed,  the  Yankees  would 
drive  rapidly  southward.  They  were  to  strike  the  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad  between  Tuskegee  and  Opelika,  “break- 
ing up  the  road  and  twisting”  the  rails.  If  the  raiders  en- 
countered no  serious  opposition  in  wreaking  havoc  on  the  rail- 
road, they  were  to  threaten  Columbus.  After  feigning  an  at- 
tack on  Columbus,  the  column  was  to  march  up  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  rendezvous  with  Sherman’s  “Army 
Group”  before  Atlanta. 

Rousseau  was  cautioned  to  avoid  all  contact  with  Rebel 
infantry.  In  addition  he  was  not  to  make  any  rash  attacks  on 
fortified  positions.  Rousseau  was  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
need  be,  the  raiders  could  make  for  Pensacola,  Rome,  or  Eto- 
wah. All  of  these  were  occupied  by  Federal  forces.  In  an  effort 
to  sooth  Rousseau’s  ruffled  feelings,  Sherman  pointed  out, 
“Selma  though  important,  is  more  easily  defended  than  the 
route  I have  named.”8 


Ibid.,  648. 
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Sherman,  on  July  2,  decided  to  give  his  subordinate  the 
green  light.  A message  was  sent  to  Nashville,  informing  Rous- 
seau, “Now  is  the  time  for  the  raid  to  Opelika.”  Sherman  also 
requested  Rousseau  to  notify  him  whether  he  or  one  of  his 
subordinates  would  command  the  raiding  force.  In  closing, 
Sherman  commented,  “Forrest  is  in  Mississippi,  and  Roddey 
has  also  gone  there.  All  other  rebel  cavalry  is  here.”9 

The  next  day,  Rousseau  replied  to  his  superior’s  communi- 
cation. He  informed  Sherman  that  he  would  command  the 
expedition.  During  his  absence,  Rousseau  announced,  Briga- 
dier General  Robert  S.  Granger  would  be  in  charge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  Rousseau  concluded  his  telegram,  “A  little 
preparation  will  be  required.  I will  announce  to  you  when  I 
am  ready  to  go.”10 


By  the  6th,  Sherman  was  apparently  becoming  disenchanted 
with  Rousseau.  During  the  day,  he  sent  two  telegrams  to 
Nashville.  In  the  first,  he  inquired  tersely,  “Has  that  expe- 
dition started?” 

Sherman’s  second  message  dealt  with  the  reasons  that  the 
present  moment  was  most  propitious  for  the  success  of  the  raid. 
Sherman  pointed  out  that  A.  J.  Smith  had  left  Memphis  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  keep  Forrest  fully  occupied.  Furthermore, 
Sherman  commented,  the  Union  raiding  parties  operating  near 
Mobile  and  out  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  should  be  able 
to  keep  any  other  Confederate  forces  operating  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  theater  of  operations  pinned  down.  Sher- 
man closed  his  dispatch  with  the  observation,  “If  managed  with 
secrecy  and  rapidity  the  expedition  cannot  fail  of  success  and 

90.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  V,  19.  Evidently,  the  Federal 
intelligence  service  was  operating  most  efficiently.  On  June  18,  Roddey 
had  been  directed  by  Lieutenant  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  to  concentrate 
his  command,  except  for  350  men  belonging  to  the  brigade  led  by 
Colonel  Josiah  Patterson,  at  Corinth,  Mississippi.  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol. 
XXJIX,  pt.  II,  655. 

: O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  V,  41. 
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will  accomplish  much  good.”11 

Faced  with  the  manifold  risks  that  were  inherent  in  a dash 
deep  into  the  Confederate  “Heartland”,  Rousseau  wanted  to 
take  with  him  officers  and  men  whom  he  knew  “to  be  of  tried 
courage  and  efficiency”.  Consequently,  he  selected  the  best 
men  from  the  8th  Indiana,  the  5th  Iowa,  the  2d  Kentucky,  the 
9th  Ohio,  and  the  4th  Tennessee  (Union)  Cavalry  Regiments 
to  constitute  his  raiding  force.  At  the  moment,  most  of  the 
troopers  (except  those  drawn  from  the  4th  Tennessee)  were 
dismounted.  Rousseau  therefore  encountered  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  outfitting  his  command  with  suitable  mounts.  In 
the  end,  the  general  was  forced  to  requisition  horses  from  other 
units  which  were  not  slated  to  participate  in  the  raid. 

In  accordance  with  Sherman’s  suggestion  that  a section 
of  rifled  artillery  accompany  the  expedition,  Rousseau  deter- 
mined to  take  along  a section  of  10-pounder  Parrot  rifles.  These 
two  field  pieces  were  manned  by  the  cannoneers  of  the  1st  Bat- 
tery, Michigan  Light  Artillery. 

For  administrative  purposes,  as  well  as  ease  of  handling, 
Rousseau  divided  his  raiding  force  into  two  brigades.  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Harrison  of  the  8th  Indiana  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  1st  Brigade.  Harrison’s  unit  consisted  of  his  own  regi- 
ment and  the  2d  Kentucky.  The  leader  of  the  9th  Ohio — Colonel 
William  D.  Hamilton — assumed  command  of  the  2d  Brigade. 
The  remainder  of  the  units  assigned  to  the  raiding  force  com- 
prised Hamilton’s  brigade. 

Before  the  expedition  left  Decatur,  it  became  apparent  to 
Rousseau  that  a shortage  of  officers  in  the  5th  Ohio  made  it 
imperative  that  Colonel  Hamilton  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  own  regiment.  Rousseau  accordingly  placed  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Matthewson  T.  Patrick  of  the  5th  Iowa  in  charge  of  the 

“Ibid,  71.  Major  General  Henry  W.  Slocum  was  in  command  of  a 
powerful  task  force  that  was,  at  this  moment,  advancing  eastward  out 
of  the  Vicksburg  perimeter  toward  Jackson,  Mississippi.  A cavalry 
force  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Logan  was  harassing  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  at  this  time.  It  appears  that  Sher- 
man’s report  of  Federal  activities  directed  against  Mobile  was  premature. 
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2d  Brigade,  Between  them,  the  shortage  of  horses  and  the 
administrative  difficulties  kept  Rousseau  from  concentrating 
his  command  in  the  Decatur  staging  area  before  the  evening  of 
July  9 “ 

While  Rousseau  was  exerting  himself  to  get  the  expedition 
organized  and  under  way,  he  was  disturbed  to  receive  Sher- 
man’s two  telegrams  of  the  6th  inquiring  if  the  raid  had  started. 
From  Nashville,  on  the  7th,  Rousseau  replied  to  his  superior’s 
message.  Rousseau  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his  conduct.  He 
notified  Sherman  of  his  difficulties  in  organizing  an  efficient 
striking  force.  Rousseau  closed  his  dispatch  on  a confident 
note.  He  advised  “Uncle  Billy”  that  he  would  proceed  to  De- 
catur on  the  8th.  His  raiders  would  move  out  of  the  advance 
base  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning. 

Rousseau’s  communication  was  in  Sherman’s  hands  by 
nightfall.  Replying  immediately,  Sherman  pointed  out  that 
he  had  no  fresh  instructions  or  information  to  convey,  but  he 
expected  Rousseau  “to  leave  Decatur  on  the  9th”.14  Sherman 
observed  that,  according  to  the  latest  reports  reaching  his  head- 
quarters, Roddey’s  brigade  had  returned  to  the  Muscle  Shoals 
area.  If  these  were  true,  Rousseau  could  send  a small  infantry 
command  to  Waterloo.  This  force  would  keep  Roddey  occupied 
by  threatening  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  burn  the  bridge 
across  Big  Bear  Creek.  The  destruction  of  this  bridge,  Sher- 
man commented,  would  sever  Roddey’s  direct  line  of  communi- 
cations with  Iuka.15 


O.  XI.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  II,  904-905.  Preparatory  to  his 

departure  from  Decatur,  Rousseau  appointed  the  following  officers  to 
his  staff:  Captain  Alfred  Matthias  (the  5th  Iowa),  provost  marshal, 
lieutenant  John  Frey  (the  9th  Ohio),  and  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  B. 
j^angdon  (the  5th  Iowa),  quartermaster  and  assistant  quartermaster, 
Doctor  Luther  D.  Waterman  (the  8th  Indiana)  chief  surgeon,  Captain 
Thomas  C.  Williams  (the  19th  U.  S.  Infantry)  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral, Captain  Edward  Ruger  (the  13th  Wisconsin  Infantry)  chief  topo- 
graphical engineer,  and  Captain  Thomas  A.  Elkin  (the  5th  Kentucky 
Cavalry)  aide-de-camp. 

lsO.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  V,  81. 

14Ibid.,  82. 

15Ibid.  Actually,  the  report  that  Roddey  had  returned  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  was  untrue.  The  Confederate  force  reported  to  be  at 
Tuscumbia  was  actually  Colonel  Patterson’s  small  command.  Rousseau, 
realizing  that  this  force  was  too  small  to  interfere  with  his  expedition, 
decided  against  sending  a force  of  infantry  to  Waterloo. 
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Again,  Sherman  took  it  upon  himself  to  warn  Rousseau 
that,  while  he  could  spread  rumors  that  he  was  going  to  Selma, 
he  was  not  to  go  there  under  any  circumstances.  Sherman 
again  emphasized  the  point  that  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad  was  the  only  direct  rail  link  connecting  the  rail- 
roads of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Its  destruction  was  manda- 
tory. After  outlining  the  steps  being  taken  by  A.  J.  Smith, 
Canby  and  himself  to  keep  the  Confederate  forces  in  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  occupied,  Sherman  went  into  detail 
on  the  techniques  he  wished  Rousseau  to  employ  in  wrecking 
the  railroad.10 

As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  his  mission,  Rousseau 
would  attempt  to  return  to  Decatur.  If  pursued,  he  would 
make  for  either  Rome,  Kingston,  or  Allatoona. 

Sherman  also  had  some  pertinent  advice  for  his  subordin- 
ate. Rousseau  was  not  to  take  any  wagons.  He  was  to  carry 
his  excess  gear  on  pack  horses.  The  column  was  to  travel 
early  and  late,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Rousseau  was  admonished  to  spare  his 
horses  during  the  first  week  on  the  road,  thus  keeping  the 
mounts  in  good  shape  for  the  return  trip. 

Sherman  notified  Rousseau  that  the  reports  filtering  into 
his  GHQ  indicated  that  Brigadier  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow  led 
the  only  Rebel  force  operating  in  the  area  into  which  Rousseau 
would  be  advancing.  According  to  Sherman's  informants,  Pil- 
low was  operating  east  of  the  Coosa  River.17 

Actually,  the  Union  information  pinpointing  Pillow’s  com- 
mand east  of  the  Coosa  River  was  outdated.  June  29  found 
General  Pillow’s  mounted  division  camped  at  Oxford.  During 
the  day,  Pillow  received  a message  from  his  superior,  Lieutenant 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  the  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana.  Lee  directed  Pillow 

10Ibid.  Upon  reaching  the  railroad,  Rousseau  would  see  that  the  ties 
were  placed  in  piles  and  burned;  the  rails  would  be  heated  until  they 
were  red  hot  in  the  middle.  The  troopers  would  then  take  hold  of  the 
ends  and  give  them  a twist. 

17Ifoid. 
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to  move  his  command  (except  300  men  who  would  be  left  at 
Blue  Mountain)  by  easy  stages  to  Montevallo.18 

Before  leaving  Oxford  on  the  1st,  Pillow  summoned  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Henry  J.  Livingston  to  his  headquarters.  (Liv- 
ingston’s Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment  was  an  organic  part  of 
the  brigade  led  by  Brigadier  General  James  H.  Clanton.  At 
this  time,  however,  Livingston’s  regiment  was  under  temporary 
assignment  to  Pillow’s  division.)  Pillow  told  Livingston  that 
his  regiment  was  to  move  from  Oxford  to  Blue  Mountain. 
Upon  reaching  Blue  Mountain,  Livingston  would  establish  a 
line  of  outposts  connecting  that  point  with  Cave  Springs,  Geor- 
gia. The  troopers  manning  these  posts  would  keep  a sharp  watch 
for  any  Union  raiding  force  striking  for  the  Alabama*  and 
Tennessee  Rivers  Railroad  and  the  iron  works  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  area.  If  a Federal  striking  force  were  sighted,  Pil- 
low told  Livingston,  he  was  to  relay  the  news  to  General  Lee 
immediately.19 

At  Montevallo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th,  Pillow  found 
orders  awaiting  him.  General  Lee  wanted  Pillow  to  hasten  to 
northeast  Mississippi  and  report  to  General  Forrest.  At  this 
time  Forrest  needed  all  the  reinforcements  he  could  get  to  cope 
with  A.  J.  Smith’s  powerful  column. 

lsO.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXIX,  pt.  II,  673.  At  this  time,  Pillow’s 
command  consisted  of  two  brigades — one  led  by  Colonel  Charles  G. 
Armistead,  the  other  by  Colonel  James  J.  Neely.  Armistead’s  brigade 
included:  the  8th  Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment,  Lewis’  Alabama  Cavalry 
Battalion,  and  the  12th  Mississippi  Cavalry  Regiment.  The  following 
units  constituted  Neely’s  Brigade:  the  12th,  14th  and  15th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  Regiments.  General  Lee,  on  June  1,  had  placed  Pillow  in 
charge  of  a specially  constituted  force.  Pillow’s  mission  was  to  defend 
the  iron  foundries  and  coal  mines  in  northeast  Alabama.  There  were 
two  Alabama  cavalry  regiments  bearing  the  designation  of  the  8th. 
One.  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Ball,  the  other  by  Colonel 
Livingston.  In  this  narrative,  the  latter  unit  v/ill  be  referred  to  as 
Colonel  Livingston’s  Regiment. 

10Ibid.,  681.  The  brigade  commanded  by  General  Clanton  consisted 
of  the  6th  Alabama  Cavalry,  Livingston’s  Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment, 
and  Clanton’s  Alabama  Battery.  At  this  time,  only  Livingston’s  regi- 
ment and  Clanton’s  battery  were  operating  in  northeast  Alabama.  The 
6th  Alabama  Cavalry  was  on  detached  service  with  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
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Before  Pillow  could  issue  marching  orders  to  his  command, 
he  was  aproached  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Ball.  (The  colonel  had 
assumed  temporary  command  of  Colonel  Charles  G.  Armistead’s 
brigade,  when  the  colonel  had  been  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
La  Fayette,  Georgia,  on  June  24.)  Ball  informed  Pillow  that 
his  men’s  horses  were  badly  used  up.  Before  his  brigade  could 
continue,  Ball  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-shoe  the  horses. 
Consequently,  Pillow  was  compelled  to  inform  Lee  that  it  would 
be  48  hours  before  “operation  horseshoe”  could  be  completed, 
and  Ball’s  brigade  again  hit  the  road.  Pillow,  however,  pro- 
mised Lee  that  he  would  start  Colonel  James  J.  Neely’s  brigade 
for  Mississippi  at  daybreak.20 

Thus,  by  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  rear  echelon  of  Pil- 
low’s command  was  riding  out  of  Montevallo,  en  route  to  For- 
rest’s support.  This  was  24  hours  before  Rousseau’s  raiders 
were  scheduled  to  depart  from  Decatur.21 

Following  Pillow’s  departure  from  Oxford,  a serious  dis- 
pute broke  out  between  the  commanders  of  the  Confederate 
units  operating  in  northeast  Alabama.  A mounted  bluecoated 
patrol  out  of  Rome  dashed  into  Cave  Springs  on  July  7 and 
captured  several  wagons  belonging  to  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. Reaching  Blue  Mountain,  the  courier  carrying  the  news 
of  the  foray  apparently  failed  to  report  to  Captain  George 
Goldthwaite,  the  post  commandant.  Since  Goldthwaite  was 
the  officer  designated  by  Generals  Lee  and  Pillow  to  relay 
news  of  Union  activities  in  this  area  to  department  GHQ,  the 
captain  was  disturbed  about  the  failure  to  apprise  him  of  the 
Cave  Springs  raid. 

An  irate  captain  immediately  approached  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  L.  Chandler,  who  was  commanding  Livingston’s 

£0Ibi&.,  689-690.  Pillow,  plagued  by  the  lack  of  a supply  train,  was 
forced  to  see  that  the  gear  belonging  to  Ball’s  brigade  was  sent  to 
Mississippi  by  rail. 

^Neely’s  troopers  proceeded  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  dismounted  and  transported  to  Tupelo  by  rail.  Neely’s  command 
arrived  at  Tupelo  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  in  plenty  of  time  to 
participate  in  the  pending  battle.  Ball’s  brigade,  however,  lagged  far 
behind.  Before  reaching  the  railhead  at  Columbus,  news  of  A.  J.  Smith’s 
retreat  had  reached  Colonel  Ball.  At  the  same  time,  orders  were  re- 
ceived for  the  brigade  to  return  to  Montevallo. 
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Regiment  during  the  commanding  officer’s  absence.  Gaining 
admittance  to  Chandler’s  headquarters,  Goldthwaite  protested 
what  he  considered  a gross  disobedience  of  orders. 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  Goldthwaite’s  protest,  Colonel 
Chandler  forwarded  it  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  T. 
Lary  of  the  6th  Alabama  Cavalry.  (During  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  Pillow’s  departure  for  Montevallo,  the  6th  Ala- 
bama had  been  reassigned  to  Clanton’s  brigade  and  transferred 
from  the  Atlanta  area  to  Blue  Mountain.  Since  General  Clan- 
ton was  on  leave,  Colonel  Lary  was  serving  as  acting  brigade 
commander  at  this  time.) 

When  advised  of  Goldthwaite’s  protest,  Lary  drafted  a 
memorandum.  He  informed  the  captain,  “As  this  brigade 
(Clanton’s)  is  not  reporting  either  to  Generals  Lee  or  Pillow, 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  respectfully  declines  report- 
ing his  information  to  Captain  G.  unless  he  deems  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  informed  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  will  judge  of 
the  necessity.”22 

If  General  Lee,  who  was  exerting  himself  to  the  limit  to 
cope  with  the  strong  Union  forces  threatening  his  department 
from  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans,  made  any  reply 
to  this  challenge  to  his  authority  on  Colonel  Lary’s  part,  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Official  Records. 

At  the  time  that  Rousseau  was  completing  his  preparations 
for  his  dash  on  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad,  the 
organized  Confederate  forces  in  northeast  Alabama  had  been 
reduced  to  the  barest  minimum — the  under  strength  brigade 
commanded  by  General  Clanton.  To  make  matters  worse,  Col- 
onel Lary  (the  acting  brigade  commander)  in  his  dispute  with 
Goldthwaite  had  advanced  the  point  that  the  brigade  was  not 
subject  to  Lee’s  orders.  A situation  such  as  this  would  un- 
doubtedly provide  a climate  favorable  to  the  success  of  Rous- 
seau’s undertaking. 

Rousseau’s  inability  to  concentrate  his  entire  command  at 
Decatur  on  the  evening  of  July  8 left  him  with  only  one  alterna- 

22Ibid.,  691-692. 
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tive.  He  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  hour  of  departure. 
New  orders  were  drafted,  directing  the  men  to  be  ready  to 
march  at  daybreak  on  the  10th.  In  fact,  Federal  staff  work 
was  so  poorly  coordinated  that  it  was  the  9th  before  the  crack 
8th  Indiana  Cavalry  marched  from  their  camp  to  the  Nashville 
depot.  There  the  troopers  entrained  on  the  waiting  cars  of 
the  Central  Alabama  Railroad  which  carried  them  to  Decatur. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th,  confusion  reigned  in  the  Union 
camps,  in  and  around  Decatur.  The  Federal  officers  sought  des- 
perately to  complete  last-minute  preparations.  There  was  little 
rest  for  the  men.  It  was  found  necessary  to  requisition  the 
horses  and  saddles  of  the  2d  Tennessee  Cavalry  (Union),  which 
was  slated  to  remain  at  Decatur,  to  round  out  the  equipment 
of  the  8th  Indiana.  To  facilitate  their  transfer  from  Nashville 
to  the  forward  staging  area,  the  Indianians  had  left  their 
mounts  and  saddles  behind.23 

As  daybreak  approached,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pack 
train  informed  Rousseau  that  his  animals  were  not  ready  to 
move.  Rousseau  had  only  one  recourse.  Once  again,  he  was 
forced  to  reschedule  the  hour  of  departure. 

About  noon,  the  general  finally  received  the  welcomed 
tidings  that  the  pack  train  was  ready  to  move.  At  this,  Rous- 
seau proceeded  to  alert  his  two  brigade  commanders  to  have 
their  troopers  reach  to  mount  at  a moment's  notice.  At  1 p.m., 
Rousseau  had  his  bugler  sound  “Boots  and  Saddles”.  The  2,500 
hard-riding  troopers  swung  into  their  saddles.  Next,  the  gen- 
eral gave  the  command  to  “move  out!”  The  long  blue  column 
rode  out  of  Decatur,  taking  the  Somerville  road.  Since  the 
cavalrymen  were  traveling  light  (Except  for  arms,  ammuni- 
tions, rations,  and  gum  blankets,  all  camp  and  garrison  equip- 
age had  been  left  behind.),  and  there  was  plenty  of  excitement 
and  adventure  in  the  offing,  spirits  were  high.24 

A short  distance  southeast  of  Decatur,  the  road  which  the 
column  was  following  left  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  climbed 
up  into  the  hills.  This  made  the  march  all  the  more  pleasant. 


230.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pt.  II,  878,  905. 

24Ibid. 
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Nightfall  on  July  10  found  the  raiders  camped  at  Somerville, 
17  miles  southeast  of  Decatur. 

The  next  day,  the  raiders  hit  the  road  just  as  dawn  was 
breaking.  Heading  southward  from  Somerville,  the  Federals 
crossed  Sand  Mountain,  passed  through  the  mountain  village 
of  Mt.  Alvis,  and  halted  for  the  night  in  Brown’s  Valley,  near 
Blountsville.  On  the  12th,  the  raiders,  after  fording  the  Locust 
Fork  of  the  Black  Warrior,  negotiated  rugged  Straight  Moun- 
tain. Nightfall  found  the  troopers  bivouacked  five  miles  north- 
west of  Ashville. 

Before  retiring,  General  Rousseau  summoned  Major  Me- 
shack  Stephens  (the  commander  of  the  4th  Tennessee)  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  Captain  Thomas  A.  Elkin,  to  his  command  post. 
The  general  told  the  two  officers  that  he  had  learned  from 
some  of  the  inhabitants  that  there  was  a large  supply  of  forage 
stored  at  Ashville.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the  Confederate  auth- 
orities learned  of  the  Union  advance,  they  would  put  the  torch 
to  the  forage.  To  prevent  the  application  of  a scorched  earth 
policy,  Rousseau  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  the  4th  Tennessee 
to  surprise  and  occupy  the  town  during  the  night. 

In  accordance  with  Rousseau’s  wishes,  Major  Stephens  and 
Captain  Elkin  turned  out  the  Tennesseeans.  Moving  forward 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  the  bluecoated  troopers  surprised 
the  sleeping  town.  With  the  advent  of  daylight,  the  two  offi- 
cers were  delighted  to  discover  that,  in  addition  to  a large  supply 
of  corn,  they  had  captured  a considerable  quantity  of  commis- 
sary stores.  When  Rousseau,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  his 
column,  entered  Ashville  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  he  called 
for  Lieutenant  John  Frey,  his  chief  quartermaster.  Frey  was 
given  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  forage  and  commissary  stores 
were  divided  and  issued  to  the  command.25 

Considerable  time  was  wasted  while  the  men  were  drawing 
rations  and  feeding  their  horses.  The  afternoon  was  well  along 
before  the  bluecoats  evacuated  Ashville.  As  the  Yankees  pushed 
on  toward  the  Coosa,  they  had  their  first  contact  with  a hostile 
force  since  leaving  Decatur.  Learning  of  the  raiders’  approach, 


"Ibid.,  905. 
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a party  of  Confederate  irregulars  took  cover  in  the  underbrush 
which  flanked  the  road.  The  partisans  held  their  fire  until 
all  the  column,  except  the  rear  guard,  had  passed.  (At  this  time, 
the  troopers  of  the  5th  Jowa  were  bringing  up  the  rear.)  Sud- 
denly, the  guerrillas  opened  fire,  knocking  two  of  the  Iowans’ 
officers  out  of  their  saddles.  One  of  the  officers  was  killed, 
the  other  wounded.  Fanning  out  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
the  grim  lowans  made  a determined  effort  to  flush  the  unseen 
foe.  The  partisans,  however,  melted  away  into  the  woods  and 
escaped."8 

At  dusk,  the  raiders  reached  the  Coosa  River  at  Greensport. 
Here,  the  Federals  were  overjoyed  to  discover  that  a ferryboat 
was  moored  to  the  opposite  bank.  Rousseau  called  for  volun- 
teers. These  men  were  to  cross  the  river  and  secure  the  boat. 
The  general’s  call  was  eagerly  responded  to.  The  ubiquitous 
Captain  Elkin  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  volunteers.  Plunging 
into  the  water,  the  men  swam  across  the  river  and  secured  the 
ferry. 


Having  heard  rumors  that  a small  Rebel  force  was  oper- 
ating east  of  the  Coosa,  Rousseau  decided  to  throw  a 200-man 
detachment  across  the  river  that  very  evening.  This  detach- 
ment would  be  charged  with  the  mission  of  establishing  a bridge- 
head covering  the  Greensport  crossing  and  the  ford  at  Ten 
Islands,  which  was  four  miles  downstream.  It  was  apparent 
to  Rousseau  that,  with  the  darkness  rapidly  falling,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  cross  his  entire  command  on  the  night 
of  the  13th. 

A detachment  composed  of  picked  men  from  the  8th  In- 
diana led  by  Major  Thomas  Graham  crossed  the  Coosa  without 
difficulty.  To  support  the  Hoosiers  in  case  the  Confederates 
made  a night  attack  on  the  bridgehead,  Rousseau  sent  the 
Michiganders  with  their  section  of  10-pounder  Parrotts  across 
the  river.  Satisfied  that  the  force  holding  the  bridgehead  was 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  any  eventuality,  Rousseau  permitted 
the  rest  of  his  command  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

26Ibid.  Captain  William  Curl  was  the  officer  killed;  Captain  Jere- 
miah C.  Wilcox  was  the  one  wounded. 
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Before  retiring,  the  general  had  his  brigade  and  regimental 
commanders  make  a thorough  inspection  of  their  units.  The 
officers  were  directed  to  winnow  out  any  men  or  horses  that 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  expedition 
as  it  drove  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Alabama.  In  all,  about  300 
horses  and  200  men  were  found  who  gave  evidence  of  being 
unable  to  maintain  the  rapid  pace  which  Rousseau  knew  was 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  raid.  The  casuals  were 
detached.  With  the  broken-down  horses,  they  proceeded  by 
easy  marches  to  Guntersville.  After  crossing  the  Tennessee 
River  at  that  point,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Federal  lines 
without  incident.27 


Evidently,  news  of  the  bluecoats’  advance  traveled  slowly. 
It  was  the  evening  of  July  13 — 24  hours  after  the  event — before 
General  Clanton  received  the  intelligence  that  the  foe  had  oc- 
cupied Ashville.  (General  Clanton  had  just  returned  to  duty 
and  resumed  command  of  his  brigade.)  Upon  receipt  of  this 
information,  Clanton,  hoping  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the 
Yankees  were  moving,  issued  marching  orders  to  his  command. 


By  10:30  p.m.,  the  troopers  of  the  6th  Alabama  and  Liv- 
ingston’s Regiment  had  squared  away  their  gear,  drawn  their 
rations  and  ammunition,  and  departed  from  Blue  Mountain. 
Clanton  believed  that,  after  leaving  Ashville,  the  raiders  would 
make  for  the  nearest  crossing  of  the  Coosa.  He  struck  out  at 
a fast  pace  for  the  Greensport  ferry.  Reaching  the  vicinity  of 
the  ferry  about  1 a.m.,  Clanton  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  that 
the  Federals  were  crossing  the  river. 


After  leaving  instructions  for  his  subordinates  to  have 
their  troopers  ready  to  attack  the  Union  bridgehead  at  day- 
break, Clanton  sent  a message  to  Major  William  T.  Walthall, 
the  Confederate  commander  at  Talladega.  Besides  advising  the 
major  of  his  plans,  Clanton  urged  him  to  rush  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  raised  in  the  Talladega  area  to  Blue  Mountain. 
Walthall’s  soldiers  would  be  used  to  assist  Clanton’s  cavalry  in 
hcecking  the  Unionists’  advance. 


-"Tbid. 
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Clanton’s  dispatch  was  in  Walthall’s  hands  by  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  'Walthall,  however,  did  not  agree  with  Clayton  on 
one  point.  He  believed  that  the  Federals  were  striking  for 
Talladega  and  not  Blue  Mountain.  Nevertheless,  Walthall  de- 
termined to  let  himself  be  guided  by  the  general’s  wishes.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  to  organize  and  assemble  a force  to 
send  to  Blue  Mountain.28 

From  his  scouts  who  were  familiar  with  the  countryside, 
Rousseau  received  a piece  of  important  information.  They  in- 
formed the  general  that,  if  he  moved  his  command  to  the  Ten 
Islands  Ford,  the  passage  of  the  Coosa  would  be  completed 
much  more  rapidly  than  by  utilizing  the  single  ferryboat.  After 
an  early  reveille  on  the  14th,  Rousseau  started  his  main  column 
for  the  Ten  Islands  Ford.  Before  moving  out,  Rousseau  com- 
municated with  Major  Graham’s  detachment,  which  was  hold- 
ing the  bridgehead  at  the  ferry.  Graham  was  instructed  to 
move  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the  ford.20 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  ferry,  Major  Graham’s  com- 
bat patrol  encountered  part  of  Clanton’s  brigade  moving  for- 
ward to  attack  the  bridgehead.  Heavy  skirmishing  broke  out. 
The  cavalrymen  in  blue  and  in  grey  piled  off  their  horses  and 
opened  fire.  Fortunately  for  Major  Graham,  the  main  column 
had  not  ventured  very  far  from  the  ferry  at  the  time  he  es- 
tablished contact  with  Clanton’s  Confederates. 

Learning  that  Graham’s  troopers  had  clashed  with  a strong 
force  of  Rebels,  Rousseau  loaded  a 100-man  detachment  on  the 
ferry.  These  men  were  sent  across  the  river  as  reinforcements. 
Subsequently,  the  general  was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
steady  increase  in  the  din  of  battle  reaching  him  from  across 
the  river.  He  called  for  the  commander  of  the  8th  Indiana — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fielder  A.  Jones.  The  colonel  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  river  with  the  remainder  of  his  regiment,  and 
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bolster  Major  Graham’s  combat  team.  Guided  by  a Negro, 
Jones  found  a little-used  ford,  one-half  mile  below  the  ferry. 
Here,  he  crossed  his  command.  Before  Jones’  troopers  arrived 
on  the  scene,  however,  Graham’s  blueclads  had  routed  the 
Southerners  who  were  contesting  their  advance.30 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  column’s  vanguard  had  reached 
the  Ten  Islands  Ford.  As  the  Federals  started  to  cross  the 
Coosa,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a strong  detachment  from  Clan- 
ton’s brigade.  The  Rebels  were  ensconced  behind  rocks  and 
trees  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Patrick,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Union  advance, 
did  not  panic  easily.  He  shouted  for  the  troopers  of  the  5th 
Iowa  and  the  4th  Tennessee  to  dismount.  Deployed  on  the 
double,  the  bluecoats  occupied  two  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  From  these  vantage  points,  they  returned  the  Confed- 
erates’ fire. 

After  smashing  the  Confederate  roadblock,  Graham’s  com- 
bat patrol  pushed  rapidly  on  toward  Ten  Islands  Ford.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Alabamans  preoccupation  with  Patricks  troop- 
ers, Graham’s  men  were  able  to  take  them  in  the  flank  and 
rear.  Badly  shaken  by  this  surprise  attack,  Clanton’s  cavalry- 
men scattered.  Eight  of  their  comrades,  who  were  not  so  fleet 
of  foot,  fell  into  the  cheering  Unionists’  hands.  As  soon  as 
the  Rebels  had  departed  from  the  area,  Rousseau’s  main  column 
forded  the  river.31 

The  Federals  were  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
engagement.  Not  only  had  they  forced  a crossing  of  a formid- 
able river,  but  they  had  inflicted  very  disproportionate  cas- 
ualties upon  the  Confederates.  In  this  clash,  the  Yankees  re- 
ported the  loss  of  only  one  man.  He  had  been  wounded.  Besides 
the  eight  prisoners,  the  greyclads  lost  15  killed  and  40  wounded. 
Among  the  casualties  were : Captain  R.  S.  Abercrombie  of  Clan- 
ton’s staff,  slain,  and  Colonel  Washington  T.  Lary  and  Major 
Eliphalet  A.  McWorter  of  the  6th  Alabama,  captured.32 
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After  a brief  rest,  the  raiders  pushed  on.  Five  miles  be- 
yond the  Coosa  (near  Sulphur  Springs),  the  bluecoats  passed 
a large  iron  furnace,  which  was  fabricating  water  material  for 
the  Southern  government.  This  valuable  cog  in  the  Confederate 
warmaking  potential  was  earmarked  for  destruction.  Working 
under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Captain  Edward  Huger,  a 
demolition  team  wrecked  the  foundry. 

During  the  day’s  march,  the  general  grew  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  the  artillery  to  maintain  the 
rugged  pace.  The  hot  weather  and  atrocious  condition  of  the 
roads  were  proving  too  much  for  the  artillery  horses.  Finally, 
the  general  decided  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  one  of  the  guns. 
To  prevent  the  piece  from  being  of  any  use  to  the  Southerners, 
the  cannoneers  dismounted  the  gun.  After  breaking  off  the 
trunnions,  they  burned  the  carriage  and  caisson.  The  extra 
horses  would  be  used  to  help  pull  the  remaining  piece  and  its 
caisson.  Nightfall  on  the  14th  found  the  bluecoats  camped 
near  Fife.33 

At  5 p.m.,  a troop  train  chugged  into  Blue  Mountain. 
Aboard  were  Major  Walthall  and  less  than  200  armed  men 
that  he  had  been  able  to  assemble  before  leaving  Talladega.  The 
combat  efficiency  of  most  of  the  soldiers  which  Walthall  had 
managed  to  scrape  up  was  low.  A large  percentage  of  the  men 
were  either  recruits  or  members  of  the  reserve.34 

Learning  from  the  inhabitants  that  Clanton  was  in  the 
field,  Walthall  sent  a courier  to  communicate  with  the  general. 
About  four  hours  after  Walthall  reached  Blue  Mountain,  Clan- 
ton rode  into  town  at  the  head  of  his  battered  brigade.  Clanton 
informed  Walthall  that  his  command  had  lost  contact  with  the 
foe.  Fearful  lest  he  be  outflanked  and  cutt  off  from  his 
base,  Clanton  had  returned  to  Blue  Mountain. 
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From  their  conversation,  Walthall  gathered  the  impres- 
sion that  Clanton  was  convinced  that  Rousseau’s  primary  ob- 
jective was  Blue  Mountain  and  the  Oxord  Iron  Works.  Walthall 
did  not  agree.  He  believed  that  the  invaders  would  make  for 
Talladega  and  the  Coosa  River  bridge.  Walthall  told  Clanton 
of  his  thoughts  on  the  matter.  After  a short  discussion,  Clan- 
ton decided  to  allow  Walthall  to  return  to  Talladega  with  his 
motley  force.  When  they  departed,  the  general  told  Walthall 
that,  if  the  Union  threat  to  Oxford  and  Blue  Mountain  failed 
to  materialize,  during  the  night,  he  would  proceed  to  Talladega 
in  the  morning.35 

It  was  midnight  before  Walthall  could  procure  the  neces- 
sary transportation  to  return  his  force  to  Talladega.  When  the 
train  pulled  into  Talladega,  it  was  about  3 a.m.  The  excited 
inhabitants  told  the  major  that  the  bluecoats  had  halted  for  the 
night  several  miles  north  of  town.  Walthall  knew  that  25  miles 
separated  his  small  command  from  General  Clanton’s.  Further- 
more, he  realized  that,  with  his  small  “handful  of  raw  infantry”, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  check  the  Union  advance.  Even  if  it 
were  impossible  to  defend  Talladega,  the  major  reasoned,  he 
should  at  least  try  to  protect  the  vital  bridge  which  carried  the 
tracks  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers  Railroad  across 
the  Coosa  River. 

Having  made  his  decision,  Walthall  told  his  men  to  remain 
in  the  crowded  boxcars.  He  then  made  another  circuit  of  the 
town  to  see  if  he  could  rally  any  additional  troops.  Failing,  the 
major  returned  to  the  depot.  On  doing  so,  Walthall  directed 
Captain  John  Maguire  of  the  quartermaster  corps  to  try  to 
save  all  the  wagons  and  whatever  stores  could  be  removed  in 
them. 

Just  as  day  was  breaking,  the  major  reboarded  the  train. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  trainmen  to  proceed  to  the  Coosa 
bridge.  Reaching  the  vital  bridge,  Walthall  detrained  and  de- 
ployed his  small  command.38 

Hoping  to  take  the  defenders  of  Talladega  by  surprise, 
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Rousseau  had  his  command  on  the  road  before  daybreak  on 
the  15th.  At  7 a.m.,  several  hours  after  the  departure  of  Walt- 
hall’s command  and  immediately  following  the  exit  of  Captain 
Maguire’s  wagon  train,  the  bluecoats  entered  Talladega. 

After  occupying  the  town,  Rousseau  organized  and  sent 
out  a number  of  patrols.  These  groups  were  to  search  out  and 
mark,  either  for  destruction  or  for  forced  requisition,  the  public 
property  stored  in  the  warehouses.  Within  a short  time,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  these  patrols  were  back  at  headquarters 
with  the  desired  information.  From  these  reports,  Rosseau 
learned  that  his  command  had  captured  a very  valuable  prize. 
Besides  a large  supply  of  leather,  grain  sacks,  and  cotton,  his 
raiders  had  seized  approximately  100,000  rations  of  salt  and 
sugar,  along  with  20,000  rations  of  flour  and  bacon. 

After  Rousseau’s  chief  quartermaster  had  seen  that  a por- 
tion of  the  rations  was  issued  to  the  command,  the  general  gave 
orders  that  the  remainder  should  be  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants.  Before  evacuating  the  town,  the  Unionists  attend- 
ed to  two  other  items.  First,  the  143  patients  in  the  Talladega 
military  hospital  were  paroled.  Next,  demolition  teams  applied 
the  torch  to  the  two  gun  factories  located  in  the  town,  several 
railroad  cars  standing  on  the  siding,  and  the  depot. 

During  the  brief  period  that  his  troopers  were  in  occupa- 
tion of  Talladega,  Rousseau  kept  a tight  rein  on  his  command. 
Consequently,  very  little  damage  was  inflicted  upon  private 
property.  Guard  details  were  furnished  by  the  general  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  any  families  making  the  necessary  request.37 

Before  departing  from  Talladega,  Rousseau  considered  the 
possibility  of  destroying  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Coosa. 
Upon  mature  reflection,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
strike  for  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  without 
any  further  delay.  The  general  ordered  his  bugler  to  sound 
“Boots  and  Saddles”. 

To  confuse  the  Rebels  as  to  what  their  ultimate  objective 
was,  the  Federals  on  evacuating  Talladega  took  the  road  lead- 
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ing  toward  the  Coosa.  After  proceeding  about  five  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  the  column  turned  into  the  Wetumpka 
road  and  headed  south.38 

During  the  afternoon,  Rousseau  halted  his  column  at  a 
plantation.  Dismounting,  the  general,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
entered  the  yard.  As  they  stepped  up  on  the  porch,  the  blue- 
coats  were  greeted  by  the  owner.  Since  the  cavalrymen  were 
covered  with  dust,  the  civilian  mistook  their  blue  uniforms  for 
butternut.  Rousseau  requested  a drink  of  water,  and  it  was 
cheerfully  furnished.  While  the  officers  were  quenching  their 
thirst,  Rousseau  observed  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
was  a barnyard  with  several  fine  mules. 

“My  good  sir,”  the  general  remarked  to  the  planter,  “I 
fear  I must  take  some  of  your  mules.” 

After  a brief  moment  of  silence,  the  planter  protested  that 
he  had  already  given  liberally  to  the  cause.  “Only  last  week”, 
he  explained,  “he  had  given  ten  mules  to  a needy  force  of  Con- 
federate cavalry.” 

At  this,  Rousseau  informed  the  planter  that  he  should  be 
as  liberal  with  him  as  he  had  been  with  the  Rebels. 

Getting  to  his  feet,  the  civilian  exclaimed,  “Ain’t  you  on 
our  side?” 

Rousseau  then  told  the  planter  that  he  was  Union  general. 

“Great  God,”  the  planter  gasped,  “whoever  would  have 
thought  that  the  Yankees  could  come  way  down  here  in  Ala- 
bama.” 

Since  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  farmer  gloomily 
submitted  to  Rousseau’s  suggestion  that  he  share  his  mules 
equally  with  the  two  armies.30 
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After  this  brief  interlude,  the  column  again  moved  off. 
When  dusk  overtook  the  raiders  Rousseau  called  a halt.  The 
Yankees  bivouacked  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  on  the  Coosa- 
Tallapoosa  watershed,  near  the  village  of  Brownsville.40 

Major  Walthall  learned  during  the  afternoon  that  the  blue- 
coats  instead  of  making  for  the  Coosa  bridge  were  heading 
for  Wetumpka.  He  immediately  returned  to  Talladega.  His 
purpose  was  to  make  a survey  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
raiders.  A hasty  inspection  of  the  town  demonstrated  to  Walt- 
hall that  the  Federal  soldiers  had  acted  with  unusual  forbear- 
ance. Except  in  a few  isolated  cases,  he  found  that  the  Union 
soldiers  had  not  damaged  private  property.  In  fact,  the  blue- 
coats  had  not  taken  time  to  tear  up  the  railroad  track,  or  apply 
the  torch  to  the  Camp  of  Instruction,  which  was  within  a mile 
of  the  center  of  the  town.41 

Breaking  camp  shortly  after  daybreak  on  the  16th,  the 
raiding  column  continued  its  advance  toward  Wetumpka.  At 
Socopathy  (a  hamlet  located  at  a strategic  nexus  of  roads), 
ten  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  the  bluecoats  turned  eastward. 
The  column’s  objective  was  Stowe’s  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa. 

Reaching  the  river  about  dark,  Rousseau  had  his  pack  mules 
and  artillery  transported  across  the  river  on  the  ferryboat. 
While  this  operation  was  taking  place,  the  general  moved  the 
remainder  of  his  command  to  another  crossing.  One  of  Rous- 
seau’s scouts  had  told  him  of  this  little-used  ford,  which  was 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  ferry.  The  Yankees  were  soon  dis- 
enchanted with  the  ford.  It  was  discovered  that  not  only  was 
the  bottom  covered  with  rocks,  but  the  water  was  so  high  that 
the  cavalrymen  were  forced  to  swim  their  horses  part  of  the 
way  across.  Consequently,  it  was  almost  daybreak  before  Rous- 
seau’s subordinates  were  able  to  inform  him  that  the  entire 
command  had  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa.  Despite 
the  knowledge  that  his  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  the  night’s 
work  and  were  badly  in  need  of  rest,  Rousseau  determined  to 
press  on.  He  knew  that  the  column  was  within  a day’s  march 
of  the  railroad. 
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In  an  effort  to  delude  the  Rebels  into  believing  that  Mont- 
gomery was  their  objective,  the  Federals  upon  leaving  Stowe’s 
Ferry  followed  the  Tallapoosa  as  far  as  Eagle  Hill.  Here,  the 
column  veered  into  the  Dadeville  road.  At  Dadeville,  the  blue- 
coats  turned  into  the  Loachapoka  road. 

Maintaining  a blistering  pace,  the  Yankees  passed  through 
DeSoto  and  crossed  Sougahatchee  Creek.  At  sunset  on  the  17th, 
they  struck  the  vital  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  at 
Loachapoka.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  his  hard- 
driving  troopers  had  covered  almost  40  miles  since  daybreak, 
Rousseau  ordered  them  to  take  a break.  As  soon  as  the  men 
had  rested,  he  would  put  them  to  work  wreaking  havoc  on  the 
railroad.42 

After  the  cavalrymen  had  gathered  their  second  wind, 
Rousseau  called  upon  the  regimental  commanders  for  working 
parties.  Colonel  Harrison  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  fatigue 
details.  Harrison  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  railroad  was 
made  unfit  for  service  in  the  immediate  future.  The  character 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  roalroad,  and  the  type  of  timber 
used  in  its  construction  (The  crossties  were  of  pitch  pine,  the 
rails  of  the  same  material,  with  a light  bar  of  iron  secured  to 
the  top  through  holes  in  a flange.),  greatly  facilitated  the  work 
of  destruction.  First,  the  soldiers  would  loosen  the  spikes 
which  secured  the  rails  to  the  crossties.  After  this  operation 
was  completed,  a detail  of  bluecoats,  using  fence  rails  as  levers, 
would  separate  the  track  from  the  ties.  The  rails  and  timbers 
from  one  side  of  the  road  would  be  doubled  over  on  the  other. 
Fence  rails,  with  other  combustibles,  would  be  piled  on  top  of 
the  heap,  and  the  torch  applied.  The  dry  pitch  pine  burned 
very  readily.  It  produced  such  an  intense  heat  that  the  iron 
was  warped  and  made  completely  worthless.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ties  were  burned.  The  destruction  was  complete.  Before 
Colonel  Harrison  permitted  his  men  to  retire  for  the  night, 
they  had  ripped  up  and  destroyed  several  miles  of  track. 

While  Harrison’s  troopers  were  busily  tearing  up  the  rail- 
road, another  Federal  demolition  team  had  set  fire  to  the  depot. 
Before  applying  the  torch,  the  Federal  officers  discovered  that 
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the  depot  contained  a large  quantity  of  commissary  and  quar- 
termaster stores.  Disaster  soon  threatened.  Sparks,  borne  by 
a strong  wind,  threatened  to  set  the  entire  town  on  fire.  To 
cope  with  this  emergency,  the  Union  officers  turned  out  all 
their  men.  It  took  a lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  troop- 
ers to  keep  the  conflagration  from  spreading  beyond  the  rail- 
road buildings.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  brought  under  control, 
the  exhausted  troops  retired  for  the  night.43 

General  Clanton,  who  led  the  only  effective  mounted  force 
of  Confederates  operating  in  northeast  Alabama,  apparently 
made  no  effort  to  pursue  the  bluecoats  following  his  return  to 
Blue  Mountain  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  Furthermore,  it 
appears  that  Clanton  even  failed  to  communicate  news  of  the 
rapid  Federal  advance  toward  the  vital  railroad  to  the  depart- 
mental commander — General  S.  D.  Lee.  After  regrouping  his 
brigade,  Clanton  rode  out  of  Blue  Mountain.  Moving  at  an  easy 
pace,  Clanton’s  column  headed  for  West  Point,  Georgia,  where 
it  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  July.  By  this  move, 
Clanton  hoped  to  prevent  Rousseau’s  raiders  from  rendez- 
vousing with  Sherman’s  “Army  Group”  before  Atlanta.44 

It  was  the  16th,  two  days  after  Clanton’s  clash  with  the 
bluecoats  at  Ten  Islands  Ford,  before  General  S.  D.  Lee  learned 
that  a strong  Yankee  column  had  driven  deep  into  his  depart- 
ment. When  Lee  finally  received  this  discouraging  news,  it 
was  from  General  Pillow  and  not  General  Clanton. 

On  July  16,  an  important  dispatch  had  reached  General 
Pillow’s  Montevallo  headquarters  from  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties at  Elyton.  (Following  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  which  was 
fought  on  the  13th  and  the  14th,  A.  J.  Smith’s  column  had  fallen 
back  toward  Memphis.  Pillow,  accompanied  by  Ball’s  brigade, 
had  returned  to  Montevallo.)  The  Elyton  Confederates  re- 
ported that  the  Yankee  column  had  divided  at  Ashville.  One- 
half  of  the  raiders  were  said  to  be  striking  for  Talladega  The 
others  were  reportedly  making  their  way  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Coosa,  with  Montevallo  as  their  probable  objective.  After 
relaying  this  news  to  Lee,  Pillow  sent  a dispatch  to  Clanton. 
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Pillow  informed  Clanton  that  he  would  remain  where  he 
was,  until  he  could  definitely  ascertain  whether  or  not  Monte- 
vallo  was  the  Yankees’  goal.  If  events,  as  they  developed,  de- 
monstrated that  there  was  no  threat  to  Montevallo,  Pillow  would 
take  the  field,  rendezvousing  with  Clanton’s  brigade  at  either 
Oxford  or  Blue  Mountain.45 

Pillow’s  telegram  containing  intelligence  of  the  Union  raid 
reached  General  Lee  at  Tupelo.  (Lee  had  established  temporary 
headquarters  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th.)  Following  the 
receipts  of  this  disturbing  news,  Lee  dashed  off  a number  of 
telegrams  to  various  officers  in  his  department.  Besides  alert- 
ing them  to  danger,  Lee  sought  to  rally  a force  for  the  defense 
of  the  threatened  points  in  Alabama. 

Lee  was  not  satisfied  with  Pillow’s  passive  attitude.  He 
directed  Pillow  to  hold  Ball’s  brigade  ready  to  move  from 
Montevallo  by  rail  to  meet  the  raiders  at  either  Montgomery 
or  West  Point,  as  the  situation  demanded.46 

The  commandant  of  the  Confederate  garrison  at  Aberdeen, 
Mississippi  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Marshall  T.  Polk)  was  ordered 
to  entrain  400  infantry  and  proceed  to  Selma.  There,  Polk 
would  report  to  Pillow  for  further  instructions.47 

Major  General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  District  of  the  Gulf,  was  instructed  to  rush  seven  compa- 
nies of  reserves  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.48  Since  the  hour 
was  quite  late  when  Lee  drafted  these  telegrams,  it  was  the 
morning  of  the  17th  before  they  reached  the  principals  involved. 

If  Rousseau’s  troopers  had  struck  the  railroad  several  hours 
earlier  than  they  did,  they  might  have  bagged  a very  important 
Confederate  officer — General  Braxton  Bragg.  Bragg,  who  was 
on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  Western  Armies  at  the  President’s 
request,  had  journeyed  by  rail  from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery 
that  very  day.  At  Montgomery,  Bragg  was  informed  by  the 
anxious  Confederate  authorities  that  a Union  raiding  force 
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(estimated  to  number  1,500  strong)  had  passed  through  Talla- 
dega. This  Federal  column  was  reportedly  striking  for  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad.  The  hard-bitten  Bragg 
realized  full  well  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  He  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  Confederate  efforts  to  rally  a force  for  the 
defense  of  the  vital  railroad. 

Without  waiting  for  additional  instructions  from  Lee,  Pil- 
low had  begun  the  transfer  of  Ball's  brigade  from  Montevallo 
to  Selma  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  When  Bragg  was  notified 
of  this  development,  he  ordered  Pillow  to  see  that  Ball’s  troops, 
following  their  arrival  at  Selma,  were  promptly  embarked  on 
steamboats.  Upon  reaching  Montgomery,  Ball’s  troops  would 
be  disembarked  and  rushed  to  Opelika  by  rail.  The  horses  and 
supply  train  belonging  to  the  brigade  would  be  left  to  follow 
at  a more  leisurely  pace. 

Mature  reflection  convinced  Bragg  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  scattered  Confederate  detachments,  reinforced 
by  the  home  guards,  to  protect  the  vital  railroad  until  Pillow’s 
arrival.  Bragg,  accordingly,  sent  a message  to  General  John- 
ston informing  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Lee,  with 
the  force  at  his  disposal,  to  defend  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad.40 

At  the  time  of  Bragg’s  arrival  in  Montgomery,  there  were 
very  few  troops  in  the  state  capital.  Several  companies  of 
boys  who  had  been  enrolled  at  the  age  of  17  were  hurriedly  re- 
turned to  the  city  from  south  Alabama.  The  only  military  ex- 
perience which  these  striplings  had  gained  in  their  six  months 
tour  was  guard  duty  and  drill.  All  told,  these  companies  must- 
ered less  than  400  officers  and  men.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
detachment  of  cadets  from  the  University  at  Tuscaloosa.  A 
company  of  reserves  composed  of  men  too  old  for  the  draft  was 
also  available. 

The  defenders  of  Montgomery  were  armed  with  muskets 
which  had  been  rebored  and  rifled  to  fire  “Chamber  ounce 
balls”.  These  pieces  were  fired  with  a loud  noise,  but  were 
very  inaccurate  at  ranges  in  excess  of  100  yards.  This  need  not 
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have  been,  because  there  were  thousands  of  splendid  Enfield 
rifled-muskets  stored  at  the  Selma  arsenal.  As  a rsult  of  the 
confusion  which  developed  in  the  wake  of  the  emergency,  no 
one  caw  fit  to  requisition  these  fine  weapons. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  officers  mustered  and  marched 
their  men  to  the  depot.  An  engine  with  several  boxcars  was 
standing  on  the  spur.  After  much  hard  work,  the  soldiers  suc- 
ceeded in  loading  two  cannons  and  their  caissons  in  the  cars. 
Next,  came  the  artillery  horses.  This  business  taken  care  of, 
the  soldiers  clambered  aboard.  Amid  shouts  of  encouragement 
and  goodbyes,  the  train  pulled  away  from  the  depot  and  headed 
east.50 


Following  an  early  reveille  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
Rousseau  assembled  his  brigade  and  regimental  commanders. 
This  meeting  took  place  in  the  building  which  the  general  had 
requisitioned  for  his  headquarters.  At  this  gathering,  Rousseau 
outlined  for  his  subordinates  the  day’s  plan  of  action.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  with  his  regiment  (the  9th  Ohio),  would  move  east- 
ward from  Loachapoka,  destroying  the  railroad  as  he  advanced. 
Major  Harlon  Baird  of  the  5th  Iowa  would  select  a detachment 
from  his  own  regiment  and  the  4th  Tennessee.  With  this  force, 
Baird  was  to  proceed  to  Chehaw  Station.  The  8th  Indiana, 
Colonel  Jones  commanding,  would  move  to  Notasulga.  At  these 
two  villages,  located  twelve  and  six  miles  west  of  Loachapoka, 
Baird’s  and  Jones’  troopers  would  begin  wrecking  the  railroad. 
Baird’s  command  was  to  work  eastward,  while  Jones’  Indianians 
moved  westward  until  they  formed  a junction.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Elijah  S.  Watts’  2d  Kentucky  was  to  march  westward  from 
Loachapoka  to  Notasulga.  The  Kentuckians  were  to  destroy  the 
section  of  railroad  between  these  two  points. 

As  the  meeting  broke  up,  Rousseau  reminded  his  officers 
that,  if  each  one  carried  out  his  assignment,  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  Confederate  government  would  again  funnel 
supplies  to  the  defenders  of  Atlanta  over  the  vital  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad.51 
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Moving  eastward  from  Loachapoka,  Colonel  Hamilton’s 
Ohioans  tore  up  the  railroad.  No  resistance  was  encountered 
by  Hamilton’s  troopers  until  they  approached  Auburn. 

Only  twTo  days  earlier,  a vigorous  Confederate  officer  of 
the  4th  Tennessee  Infantry  (Captain  Thomas  H.  Francis)  had 
assumed  command  at  Auburn.  Francis,  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  had  learned  that  the  bluecoats  were  in  possession  of  Loach- 
apoka. Lacking  any  force  with  which  to  defend  Auburn,  Fran- 
cis called  upon  the  local  militia  and  the  convalescents  in  the 
Texas  Hospital  for  volunteers.  Despite  the  captain’s  exertions, 
he  was  able  to  rally  less  than  a score  of  men.  This  motley 
force  was  armed  with  shotguns  and  mounted  upon  impressed 
horses.  Nevertheless,  Francis  prepared  to  contest  the  blue- 
coats’  advance. 

Hoping  to  bolster  his  small  command,  Francis  wired  the 
Confederate  commander  at  Columbus,  requesting  arms  and  re- 
inforcements. Learning  that  no  aid  would  be  forthcoming, 
Francis  mustered  his  small  patrol.  At  a word  from  the  captain, 
the  troopers  swung  into  their  saddles.  Captain  Francis  led  his 
small  detachment  westward.  The  captain’s  object  was  to  ob- 
serve the  Union  column  and  see  if  he  could  ascertain  its  strength. 

Several  miles  west  of  Auburn,  Francis’  patrol  sighted  the 
railroad-wrecking  9th  Ohio  Cavalry.  Taking  cover,  the  Con- 
federates opened  fire  on  the  bluecoated  fatigue  parties.  Sur- 
prised, the  Ohioans  scrambled  for  cover.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
a tested  veteran.  Quickly  recovering  his  poise,  he  rallied  his 
command.  Surging  forward,  the  Yankees — their  rugged  colonel 
in  the  van — flushed  and  scattered  the  butternuts.  When  Cap- 
tain Francis  observed  the  great  strength  of  the  Federal  force 
sweeping  toward  his  badly  outnumbered  patrol,  he  shouted  for 
his  men  to  disperse.  Putting  the  spurs  to  their  horses,  most 
of  the  greyclads  succeeded  in  escaping. 

The  Federals  entered  Auburn  hot  on  the  heels  of  the  flee- 
ing Rebels,  Riding  into  the  town,  the  Northerners  were  greeted 
by  a host  of  Negroes.  While  a Union  demolition  team  applied 
the  torch  to  the  Depot  and  a large  supply  of  lumber  stacked 
nearby,  the  Negroes  took  advantage  of  the  situation  (the  tempo- 
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rary  departure  of  their  masters  and  the  presence  of  the  Fed- 
erate). They  broke  into  and  began  to  plunder  the  stores.5" 

Leaving  the  milling  Negroes  in  possession  of  Auburn,  the 
Ohioans  continued  eastward,  ripping  up  the  rails  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Three  miles  beyond  Auburn  the  raiders  sighted  a 
locomotive  rapidly  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Opelika. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  news  of  their  activities  was  so  slow 
in  spreading.  Before  the  startled  engineer  could  throw  his 
engine  into  reverse,  it  was  surrounded  by  a mounted  patrol  of 
grim  Yankees.  After  seeing  to  the  destruction  of  the  loco- 
motive and  the  paroling  of  the  trainmen  (the  engineer,  brake- 
man  and  fireman),  Hamilton  called  a halt.  Considering  -the 
late  hour  and  the  approach  of  darkness,  the  colonel  ordered 
his  men  to  bivouac  for  the  night.53 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  General  Rousseau 
Colonel  Jones’  and  Major  Baird’s  combat  teams  rode  westward 
from  Loachapoka.  These  two  commands  were  intent  on  carry- 
ing out  their  assignments.  At  Notasulga,  where  Colonel  Jones’ 
Hoosiers  were  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction,  the  two  com- 
mands parted.  Major  Baird’s  Iowans  and  Tennesseeans  con- 
tinued on  to  Chehaw  Station. 

While  part  of  Jones’  combat  team  was  put  to  work  tearing 
up  track,  a demolition  team  visited  Camp  Watts.  This  camp 
was  an  assembly  point  for  casuals  and  conscripts.  It  contained 
a number  of  temporary  buildings  which  would  afford  shelter 
to  between  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Except  for  about  100  patients 
quartered  in  the  infirmary,  Camp  Watts  was  devoid  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  After  the  Indianians  had  paroled  the  convales- 
cents, the  camp — along  with  the  large  amount  of  quartermaster 
and  commissary  supplies  stockpiled  there — was  burned.  The 
only  building  in  the  entire  cantonment  area  spared  by  the  blue- 
coats  was  the  base  hospital.54 

In  the  meantime,  the  train  carrying  the  Confederate  troops 
eastward  from  Montgomery  neared  the  scene  of  the  Union  oper- 
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ations.  At  first,  the  train  had  made  as  good  time  as  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  the  roadbed  would  allow.  On  approaching  Che- 
haw  Station,  the  officer  in  charge,  fearing  an  ambush,  directed 
the  engineer  to  slow  down.  After  passing  through  Chehaw 
Station,  the  train  cautiously  approached  the  trestle  over  Ufau- 
pee  Creek.  Guards  posted  aboard  the  cab  and  tender  kept  a 
close  watch  for  hostile  signs.  After  having  crossed  the  trestle, 
the  train  rumbled  eastward.  A mile  beyond  Ufaupee  Creek, 
the  track  passed  through  a swamp.  Emerging  from  the  swamp, 
it  “curved  toward  the  first  ridge  sloping  away  from  the  bot- 
tom land”. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a shot.  A ball  from  a Spencer  carbine 
crashed  between  the  legs  of  a soldier  perched  on  top  of  one  of 
the  cars.  The  engineer  slammed  on  the  brakes;  the  train 
ground  to  a stop. 

In  response  to  their  officers’  orders,  the  shouting  troops 
leaped  to  the  ground.  Forming  into  line  of  battle,  they  advanced 
on  either  side  of  the  roadbed.  As  yet,  the  greyclads  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  foe. 

As  they  approached  Chehaw  Station,  the  troopers  of  Baird’s 
vanguard  sighted  the  oncoming  train.  After  throwing  forward 
a small  scouting  force,  Baird  posted  his  troopers  in  the  edge 
of  a thick  wood.  A shot  fired  by  one  of  the  scouts  alerted  the 
Rebels  and  enabled  them  to  avoid  falling  into  a trap.  After 
the  Confederates  had  detrained,  the  bluecoats  held  their  fire. 
Baird  wanted  to  wait  until  the  greyclad  battle  line  had  closed 
to  within  effective  range.  When  Baird  gave  the  order,  his 
troopers  sent  a volley  crashing  into  the  oncoming  battle  line. 

When  the  Federals  had  disclosed  their  position,  the  battle 
began.  For  the  next  several  minutes,  the  fighting  raged  hot 
and  heavy.  Men  were  cut  down,  killed  or  wounded.55 

Several  minutes  of  brisk  skirmishing  convinced  Baird  that, 
if  he  were  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Rebel  roadblock,  he  would 
have  to  be  reinforced.  A staff  officer  was  sent  racing  eastward. 
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His  mission  was  to  acquaint  Rousseau  with  the  situation.  Upon 
being  notified  of  Baird’s  difficulties,  Rousseau  called  for  Colonel 
Harrison.  The  colonel  was  ordered  to  send  the  8th  Indiana 
Cavalry  to  the  hard-pressed  Baird’s  support.  Without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  Harrison  directed  Colonel  Jones  to  have  his 
men  stop  tearing  up  track  and  hasten  to  their  comrades’  sup- 
port.56 


In  the  meantime,  the  Confederate  battle  line  had  been 
forced  to  give  ground.  Shifting  to  the  right  and  away  from 
the  railroad,  the  greyclads  moved  toward  an  old  gin  house  which 
stood  near  the  top  of  a hill  in  an  open  field.  A rail  fence,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  railroad,  bisected  this  field.  East 
of  the  field  was  a deep  ravine. 

Taking  cover  behind  the  fence,  the  Southerners  blazed 
away  at  the  Union  cavalrymen  who  were  fighting  dismounted. 
Unable  to  carry  this  position,  Baird’s  troopers  retired  into  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  Here,  the  colonel  proposed  to  await  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  before  attacking  the  Confederates’ 
reorganized  line  of  resistance.  Unfortunately  for  the  butter- 
nuts, they  were  still  within  range  of  the  Yankees’  Spencers. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  Federals  with 
their  converted  muskets.  Consequently,  the  Rebel  officers  ad- 
vanced one  of  their  companies.  Crossing  the  fence,  the  sharp- 
shooters dashed  forward.  Taking  cover  in  a swale,  they  sniped 
away  at  the  Federals. 

The  fighting  now  died  down,  the  first  phase  of  the  en- 
gagement ended  with  the  Confederates  in  possession  of  the  field. 

A mounted  militia  detachment  from  Tuskegee  now  reached 
the  field.  Dismounting,  the  newcomers  took  position  in  the 
Confederate  battle  line.  '‘Those  who  had  just  finished  the  brisk 
fighting  welcomed  them  with  thankful  hearts,  with  cheers  and 
waving.  The  Tuskegee  militia,  splendidly  attired  in  brown 
linen  uniforms,  shouted  challenges  to  the  enemy  to  renew  the 
battle,  but  the  echo  of  their  voices  against  the  woods  before 
them  was  the  only  answer.”57 
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Following  the  Union  withdrawal,  the  Confederate  officers 
made  some  readjustments  in  their  battle  line.  The  troops  were 
posted  in  front  of  the  fence,  their  right  flank  rested  in  a ravine, 
their  left  in  a swamp  north  of  the  railroad.  All  told,  the  Rebel 
line  was  about  one-half  mile  in  length;  the  soldiers  were  about 
five  paces  apart.  In  the  hurry  to  get  off  the  train,  only  one 
cannon  had  been  unloaded.  This  piece  manned  by  a squad  of 
University  cadets  was  unlimbered  near  a farm  road.58 

When  he  reached  the  area,  Colonel  Harrison  moved  prompt- 
ly to  recover  the  initiative.  After  a hasty  reconnaissance, 
Harrison  directed  Major  Baird  to  use  his  command  to  pin  the 
Confederates  in  position.  While  Baird’s  troops  launched  a 
frontal  attack,  Colonel  Jones  would  try  to  turn  the  Rebel  left 
with  his  command — the  8th  Indiana  Cavalry. 

It  was  a little  past  the  noon  hour  when  Baird’s  troopers 
renewed  the  attack.  Taking  cover  on  a wooded  hill  opposite 
the  greyclad’s  center,  the  Federals  opened  fire.  The  Confed- 
erates replied.  Working  their  way  slowly  forward,  Baird’s 
dismounted  cavalrymen  sought  to  beat  down  the  butternuts  with 
a withering  fire  from  their  Spencers.  At  the  same  time,  a com- 
bat patrol  from  the  8th  Indiana  swept  around  the  Confederate 
left.  Thrown  into  confusion  by  this  development,  the  Rebel 
units  on  the  left  retreated  across  the  railroad  and  headed  for 
the  ravine  where  the  right  flank  companies  were  posted.59 

The  roar  of  battle  was  too  much  for  the  artillery  horses. 
Suddenly,  the  team  stampeded.  Before  the  cadets  could  stop 
them,  the  gun  had  been  upset.  Kicking  and  pawing,  the  terri- 
fied beasts  soon  broke  loose  from  the  traces  and  disappeared 
into  the  surrounding  woods.60 

Hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  foe’s  discomfiture,  Major 
Baird  bellowed  orders  for  his  men  to  charge!  Assailed  from 
two  sides,  the  butternuts  took  to  their  heels.  After  following 
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the  retreating  Confederates  a short  distance,  the  bluecoats  re- 
turned to  the  railroad.  Mustering  their  commands,  the  officers 
found  that  they  had  lost  13  men  in  the  engagement — 3 killed 
and  10  wounded. 

After  wreaking  havoc  on  the  section  of  the  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad  between  Chehaw  Station  and  Nota- 
sulga,  Baird’s  and  Jones’  combat  teams  returned  to  Loachapoka. 
Here  they  rendezvoused  with  Colonel  Watt’s  Kentuckians. 
Watts’  troopers  had  encountered  no  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
their  mission — the  destruction  of  the  six  miles  of  track  lying 
between  Loachapoka  and  Notasulga.61 

As  soon  as  all  the  detachments  which  had  been  operating 
west  of  Loachapoka  had  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th, 
Rosseau  ordered  “Boots  and  Saddles”  sounded.  Swinging  into 
their  saddles,  the  raiders  moved  eastward  toward  Opelika. 
Three  miles  east  of  Auburn,  the  column  overtook  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton’s Ohioans,  who  were  busy  setting  up  camp.  Despite  the 
knowdedge  that  there  was  a shortage  of  forage  and  water  in 
the  area,  Rousseau  took  cognizance  of  the  exhausted  condition 
of  his  command.  Consequently,  he  gave  the  order  to  bivouac.62 

Following  the  Federals’  withdrawal,  the  Alabamans  slowly 
emerged  from  the  swamp  where  they  had  taken  cover.  Re- 
forming their  units,  the  officers  deployed  the  men  across  the 
railroad — a useless  gesture,  since  the  bluecoats  had  completed 
their  work  of  destruction. 

The  remainder  of  the  long,  hot  afternoon  was  spent  in 
burying  the  dead,  succoring  the  wounded,  and  loading  the  gear 
and  casualties  on  the  train.  A guard  was  posted  along  the  rail- 
road and  at  the  bridge  over  Ufaupee  Creek.  There  was  a wide 
divergence  in  Confederate  reports  of  their  losses  in  the  battle. 
The  Selma  Morning  Dispatch  of  July  27  gave  the  Southern 
casualties  as  65  killed  or  wounded.  Adjutant  E.  E.  McCroskey, 
in  the  same  paper,  listed  the  total  as  39.  The  Montgomery 
Weekly  Advertiser  for  July  20  reported  the  Alabamans’  losses 
as  6 killed  and  40  to  50  wounded  or  missing.63 
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The  absence  of  any  Confederate  cavalry  in  central  Ala- 
bama served  to  hamstring  Bragg’s  efforts  to  bag  the  Union 
raiders.  Pending  the  arrival  of  Pillow’s  command,  Bragg  had 
to  rely  on  the  hodgepodge  of  militia,  reserves,  and  casuals, 
stiffened  by  a few  regulars  which  he  had  collected  at  Montgom- 
ery. As  we  have  seen,  this  motley  force  was  rushed  eastward 
on  the  night  of  the  17th.  Bragg  knew  that  these  troops  would 
be  unable  to  overtake  the  foe,  but  he  hoped  they  might  be 
able  to  check  their  depradations. 

In  a telegram  to  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Atlanta, 
Bragg  pointed  out  that  the  raiders,  after  cutting  the  railroad, 
were  believed  to  be  striking  eastward.  Bragg  closed  his  mes- 
sage on  a dismal  note.  He  confessed  that  the  situation  was 
“most  unsatisfactory”.  The  only  remedy,  he  believed,  would 
be  for  the  Army  of  Tennessee  to  assume  a more  active  role.14 

At  daybreak  on  the  19th,  Rousseau  again  assembled  his 
brigade  and  regimental  commanders.  After  his  subordinates 
had  reported,  the  general  briefed  them  on  their  day’s  assign- 
ments. Colonel  Patrick  (accompanied  by  the  5th  Iowa  and  the 
4th  Tennessee)  was  to  dash  into  Opelika,  burn  the  depot,  and 
tear  up  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  east  of  the 
town.  Colonel  Harrison,  with  the  8th  Indiana  and  the  2d  Ken- 
tucky, would  move  directly  upon  Opelika.  Colonel  Hamilton’s 
9th  Ohio  was  to  bypass  Opelika  and  strike  the  Columbus  Rail- 
road, two  miles  southeast  of  town.  After  reaching  the  rail- 
road, Hamilton’s  troops  were  to  advance  on  Opelika  from  the 
southeast.  Harrison’s  and  Hamilton’s  commands  would  tear 
up  the  track  and  burn  the  bridges  as  they  converged  upon 
Opelika.15 


After  the  staff  meeting  had  adjourned,  the  officers  re- 
joined their  commands.  In  expectation  of  an  early  start,  the 
units  had  already  been  mustered.  The  three  Federal  combat 
teams  encountered  no  opposition,  and  were  able  to  complete 
their  assignments  by  10  a.m.  Besides  tearing  up  the  track,  the 
bluecoats  destroyed  the  turntable,  the  Y,  and  six  cars  (loaded 
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with  leather,  nails  and  shovels)  which  were  spotted  on  the 
Opelika  spur. 

Within  the  town,  the  Yankees  located  20,000  pounds  of 
bacon,  10,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  12,000  pounds  of  floor.  In 
accordance  with  Rousseau’s  instructions,  a portion  of  these 
stores  was  issued  to  his  command,  the  remainder  were  de- 
stroyed. 

As  soon  as  his  subordinates  had  reported  that  they  had 
carried  out  their  assignments,  Rousseau  determined  to  strike 
for  friendly  territory.  The  general  felt  confident  that  the  de- 
struction of  over  30  miles  of  track,  a number  of  bridges,  the 
depots  at  Opelika,  Auburn,  Lochapoka,  and  Notasulga  (as  well 
as  the  water  tank  at  Notasulga)  would  keep  the  vital  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  Railroad  out  of  operation  for  a consid- 
erable length  of  time.  Taking  into  consideration  the  hard 
marches  his  men  would  be  called  upon  to  make  during  the  next 
several  days,  Rousseau  halted  his  command  in  a field  a mile 
north  of  Opelika.  Here,  he  permitted  his  tired  troopers  to  rest 
for  several  hours. 

While  the  men  took  it  easy,  Rousseau  conferred  with  his 
principal  subordinates.  A route  was  mapped  out  by  the  offi- 
cers, which  they  believed  would  enable  the  command  to  rendez- 
vous with  Sherman,  near  Marietta,  Georgia.67 

By  mid-afternoon,  Rousseau  had  his  men  in  the  saddle. 
The  column  moved  northward,  taking  the  road  which  followed 
the  watershed  of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Chattahoochee  rivers. 
Nightfall  overtook  the  bluecoats  as  they  were  passing  through 
Chambers  Court  House.  Rousseau,  fearing  pursuit,  decided  to 
push  on.  It  was  midnight  before  the  general  permitted  the 
troopers  to  bivouac  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Breaking  camp  at  dawn,  the  bluecoats  passed  through  Beth- 
lehem, near  where  they  had  spent  the  night.  At  Wedowee,  the 
column  veered  into  a northeasterly  direction  and  moved  up  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Tallapoosa.  At  Eastville,  near  the  Alabama- 
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Georgia  line,  the  Yankees  stopped  for  the  night.  During  the 
day’s  march,  the  troopers  had  covered  35  miles. 

On  the  21st,  the  Yankees  entered  Georgia.  After  passing 
through  Carrollton,  they  halted  for  the  night  east  of  Villa  Rica. 
The  next  day  (the  22d),  the  raiders  (the  size  of  their  column 
by  the  addition  of  several  hundred  Negroes  who  had  deserted 
their  masters,  and  about  700  head  of  horses  and  mules  con- 
fiscated from  their  owners)  reached  Marietta.  During  the 
120-mile  march  from  Opelika  to  Marietta,  the  Federals  had  en- 
countered no  organized  opposition.  In  fact,  the  only  uniformed 
Rebels  sighted  were  two  officers,  who  were  captured  as  the 
Union  column  swept  through  Villa  Rica. 

From  Marietta,  Rousseau  telegraphed  Sherman  the  details 
of  his  highly  successful  raid  on  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad.  At  the  moment,  the  desperate  Confederate 
attack  on  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  east  of  Atlanta  was  oc- 
cupying the  fiery  Sherman’s  attention.  Sherman,  accordingly, 
was  unable  to  immediately  acknowledge  Rousseau’s  message.68 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  before  Sherman  found  time 
to  congratulate  Rousseau  for  a job  well  done.  Later  in  the  day, 
Sherman  notified  Washington  that  Rousseau  had  returned  from 
his  highly  successful  dash  on  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
Railroad.60 

On  the  19th,  the  steamboats  carrying  Colonel  Ball’s  brigade 
tied  up  at  Montgomery.  Since  the  troopers’  mounts  had  not 
reached  Montgomery,  Bragg  ordered  Pillow  to  rush  Ball’s  men 
to  Chehaw  Station  by  Rail.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Chehaw  Sta- 
tion, Ball’s  troopers  were  to  attack  and  dislodge  the  raiders 
from  the  railroad. 

By  the  time  the  troop  trains  reached  Chehaw  Station,  the 
Federals  had  evacuated  Opelika.  About  30  miles  of  twisted 
track  and  fire-blackened  bridges  separated  Pillow’s  punitive 
force  from  the  foe.  As  soon  as  Ball’s  men  had  detrained,  PillowT 
led  them  eastward.  The  general  hoped  that  somehow  he  might 
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overtake  the  raiders.  Before  the  Rebels  had  marched  very  far, 
darkness  overtook  them.  Apparently,  having-  decided  that  the 
chase  would  be  fruitless,  Pillow  permitted  the  men  to  camp  for 
the  night.70 

Satisfied  that  A.  J.  Smith’s  bluecoats  were  falling  back 
to  Memphis,  General  Lee  decided  it  was  imperative  that  he  visit 
Montgomery.  Lee  felt  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  devote 
his  personal  attention  to  the  efforts  to  turn  back  the  Federal 
raiders.  Boarding  a train  near  Tupelo,  Lee  hastened  to  Merid- 
ian. At  Meridian,  he  changed  trains.  Accompanied  by  Polk’s 
troops,  the  general  proceeded  to  Selma,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  19th.  Here,  Lee  learned  (from  what  he  considred  an  un- 
impeachable source)  that  another,  and  stronger,  raiding  force 
was  approaching  Talladega.  After  wiring  instructions  for  his 
staff  at  Meridian  to  rush  all  available  troops  in  the  area  to 
Selma,  Lee  relayed  this  information  to  General  Bragg.71 

Bragg,  casting  about  for  troops  to  oppose  this  new  threat, 
wired  Atlanta  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  Atlanta  authorities  in 
turn  telegraphed  General  Clanton  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this 
raiding  force.  Clanton,  having  misinterpreted  the  route  Rous- 
seau would  follow,  had  concentrated  his  brigade  at  West  Point.72 

By  the  time  Lee  reached  Montgomery  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th,  Bragg  had  learned  that  the  Federals,  after  badly 
damaging  the  railroad,  had  apparently  escaped.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  Ball’s  dismounted  troopers  would  be  unable  to  over- 
take the  will-o’-the-wisp  raiders. 

In  a message  addressed  to  the  Richmond  authorities,  Bragg 
pointed  out  that  even  if  the  repair  crews  were  undisturbed,  con- 
siderable time  would  elapse  before  normal  service  over  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  could  be  restored.37 
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Before  another  48  hours  had  passed  into  history,  the  Rebel 
brass  learned  that  there  was  no  substance  to  the  reports  telling 
of  a new  and  stronger  raiding  force  moving  southward  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Simultaneously,  it  dawned  on  the  Con- 
federate officers  that  Rousseau  had  probably  made  good  his 
escape.  The  Confederate  leaders  felt  certain  that  the  Yankees 
would,  at  the  first  opportunity,  send  out  another  raiding  force. 
Lee,  prior  to  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana,  sought  to  bolster 
the  greyclad  forces  in  central  Alabama.  He  issued  instructions 
for  Roddey’s  brigade,  which  had  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Tupelo,  to  be  rushed  to  Selma  by  rail.74 

Before  returning  to  Atlanta,  Bragg  made  a last-minute 
administrative  change  in  the  department.  General  Pillow  was 
relieved  of  his  command  and  directed  to  report  to  Adjutant 
General  Samuel  Cooper  for  further  orders.  To  Pillow's  place 
as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  (Balks  brigade  and  a 
brigade  of  reserves)  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  Railroad,  Bragg  assigned  Major  Gen- 
eral Jones  M.  Withers.75 

Unlike  most  Civil  War  cavalrymen,  it  appears  that  Rous- 
seau’s raiders  did  a very  effective  job  of  tearing  up  the  strategic 
raidroad.  For  the  harassed  Army  of  Tennessee,  then  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  this  was  a heavy  blow.  In  a period 
of  less  than  37  hours,  the  army  had  lost  its  railroad  link  with 
the  grain-producing  Alabama  Black  Belt  and  the  munition  fac- 
tories at  Selma. 

In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  30-mile  gap  torn  in  the  railroad 
between  Chehaw  Station  and  Opelika,  the  Confederate  quarter- 
master at  Montgomery  frantically  advertised  for  200  wagons 
with  teams  and  drivers.  These  would  be  employed  to  transport 
badly  needed  supplies  across  the  destroyed  section  of  the  rail- 
road. General  Maury,  who  had  assumed  temporary  command 
of  the  department  on  July  25  following  Lee’s  departure,  cut 
through  reams  of  red  tape.  He  ordered  Major  George  Whitfield 
of  the  Railroad  Bureau  to  supervise  the  necessary  reconstruction 
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of  the  railroad.  The  general  authorized  Whitfield  to  use  the 
iron  of  the  Newbern  branch  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  Road  for  rebuilding  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point. 
The  Engineer  Bureau  sent  Lieutenant  Colonel  Minor  Meri- 
wether. From  Atlanta  came  Captain  L.  F.  Grant  to  survey 
the  damage.  Even  Bragg  sought  to  take  charge.  From  Colum- 
bus he  suggested,  with  the  backing  of  interested  citizens,  the 
completion  of  the  unfinished  Montgomery-Union  Springs-Girard 
route  in  lieu  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  narrow  gage  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point.  Bragg’s  recommendation  was  seconded 
by  Hood.76 

Out  of  this  welter  of  confusion  one  factor  quickly  emerged. 
The  repair  of  the  damage  to  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
would  consume  less  iron  than  the  construction  of  a new  rail- 
road. The  Union  Springs  plan  was  dropped.  By  August  14, 
Whitfield  found  himself  hard  at  work  supervising  the  laying 
of  track.  With  the  help  of  his  colleague  from  the  Bureau,  Major 
J.  M.  Hottel,  he  pushed  his  construction  gangs  steadily  for- 
ward. Before  the  end  of  August,  trains  were  again  running 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point.77 

It  appears  to  the  military  historian  that  Rousseau’s  raid 
on  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  cavalry  strikes  of  the  entire  Civil  War.  In 
addition  to  wreaking  such  havoc  upon  a 30-mile  section  of  the 
railroad  that,  despite  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Confederate 
authorities,  service  was  interrupted  for  six  critical  weeks,  the 
bluecoats  had  bested  the  Rebels  in  two  sharp  clashes.  Reaching 
Marietta  following  his  13-day  stay  in  “Secessia”,  Rousseau  re- 
ported his  total  loses  as  12  killed  and  30  wounded. 

In  the  entire  annals  of  this  bitter  conflict,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  discover  another  cavalry  operation  of  this  type 
where  so  much  damage  was  inflicted  upon  the  adversary,  at 
such  a small  cost  to  the  side  undertaking  the  raid.  In  fact, 
Rousseau  had  succeeded  in  conserving  the  strength  of  his  com- 
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mand  to  a marked  degree.  So  much  so,  that  Sherman,  early 
on  the  23rd,  less  than  24  hours  after  the  raiders  had  reached 
Marietta,  ordered  Rousseau  to  move  his  force  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochie.  There,  he  would  relieve  the  cavalry  force  commanded 
by  Major  General  George  Stoneman,  which  had  been  watching 
the  Chattahoochie  below  Turner’s  Ferry.78 

The  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  on  Aug- 
ust 10,  1864,  observed  caustically,  “We  doubt  whether  any  other 
raiding  party  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  comprising 
no  more  men  has  penetrated  as  far  into  the  country,  done  as 
much  damage,  and  succeeding  in  escaping  with  so  little  loss.”79 
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“THE  MONEY  MATTERS” 

OF  A CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER 

By 

Robert  Partin 

Professor  of  History , Auburn  University , 
Auburn , Alabama 


Much  excellent  material  has  been  published  on  both  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Confederate  financial  system  and  the  hard- 
ships of  service  in  the  Confederate  Armies.  But  little  has  been 
written  on  the  connection  between  the  two.  Obviously,  there 
was  a definite  relationship  between  currency,  “the  life  blood 
of  the  Confederacy,”  and  the  daily  life  of  Johnny  Reb.1  The 
financial  materials  in  the  letters  of  Private-Sergeant  Hiram 
Talbert  Holt  provide  an  interesting  case  study  of  how  “money 
matters”  affected  the  life  of  a Confederate  soldier.2 

Holt  was  born  July  16,  1835,  Choctaw  Corner,  Clark  County, 
Alabama.  Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  a school  teacher  and 
operator  of  a “little  farm”  in  Clarke  County.  He  owned  no 
slaves.  On  September  1,  1859,  he  married  one  of  his  pupils, 
Angeline  Caroline  DeWitt,  the  “Dear  Carrie”  of  the  letters. 

Tor  a treatment  of  Confederate  financial  policies  and  problems,  see 
E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Confederate  States  of  America:  1961-65  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1950),  pp.  149-83,  219-39;  for 
an  account  of  the  food  and  clothing  shortages,  see  Bell  I.  Wiley,  The 
Life  of  Johnny  Reb  the  Common  Soldier  of  the  Confederacy  (Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1943),  pp.  90-123. 

2Hiram  Tolbert  Holt  to  Angeline  Caroline  Holt,  April  .11,  1861- 
February  17,  1864.  These  letters  are  the  property  of  Miss  Alma  De- 
Witt,  granddaughter  of  Holt,  Port  Joe,  Fla.,  formerly  of  Fulton,  Ala. 
For  permission  to  use  the  letters  and  for  information  furnished  about 
the  Holt  family,  the  writer  is  most  grateful  to  Miss  DeWitt.  Hereafter, 
all  letters  cited,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  from  Holt  to  his  wife;  only 
the  date  will  be  given. 
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Holt’s  army  career  covered  a three-year  period.  He  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  Suggsville  Greys,  a volunteer  company 
from  Clarke  County,  sometime  before  March  4,  1861.  From 
soon  after  March  4,  1861,  until  after  February  26,  1862,  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Morgan  and  nearby  Fort  Gaines,  Alabama. 
Sometime  during  the  early  spring  he  was  made  first  sergeant 
of  his  company  and  around  April  1 was  sent  to  Fort  Pillow, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  under  bombardment  for  eighteen 
days  and  nights.  However,  he  was  evacuated  before  the  fort 
fell  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Mobile.  On  June  12,  1862, 
he  was  assigned  as  first  sergeant  to  Company  I,  38th  Alabama 
Infantry;  and,  with  this  regiment,  during  the  spring  of  1863, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  With  the  38th 
he  took  part  in  the  skirmishing  around  Tullahoma,  in  the  re- 
treat across  the  mountains  and  rivers  to  Chattanooga,  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  in  the  early  phase  of  the  fighting  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  fighting  around  Dalton,  Georgia. 
During  the  fighting  on  Missionary  Ridge,  he  contracted  rheu- 
matism and  was  confined  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  La  Grange, 
Georgia,  for  several  weeks  during  the  last  part  of  1863.3 

During  his  three  years  in  the  army,  Holt  wrote  many  letters 
to  his  wife  and  a few  to  other  members  of  his  family — 138  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  These  letters  contain  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  on  various  aspects  of  life  in  the  Confed- 
eracy,4 including  much  detailed  information  on  “money  mat- 
ters.”5 

Holt  had  two  main  purposes  in  writing  about  money:  to 
keep  Carrie  “posted”  on  his  financial  conditions  and  to  instruct 
and  advise  her  and  other  members  of  his  family  on  financial 
affairs  on  the  home  front.  Consequently,  the  letters  contain 
much  information  on  matters  not  immediately  related  to  Holt’s 
problems.  Most  of  the  reports  are  clear  and  direct  and  need 
no  explanation;  but  on  the  very  important  matter  of  army  pay 
Holt  seemed  purposely  vague;  for  example,  at  no  time  does  he 

3The  names  of  these  places  as  well  as  all  dates  given  were  taken 
from  the  headings  of  the  letters. 

4The  edited  typescript  of  the  letters  contains  498  pages. 

5This  phrase  which  seems  most  descriptive  of  Holt’s  financial 
affairs  is  first  found  in  the  letter  of  May  23,  1861. 
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mention  the  date  of  pay  day  or  the  amount  received.0  Since,  as 
is  made  obvious  by  the  contents  of  the  letters,  nearly  all  of  this 
soldier’s  problems  were  due  to  the  inadequacies  and  irregulari- 
ties in  pay,  it  is  necessary,  before  considering  the  details  of 
the  reports,  to  give  some  definite  information  on  this  vital 
subject. 

As  a private,  Holt’s  promised  pay  was  $11.00  a month  and 
as  a first  sergeant  $20.00 ; moreover,  like  other  Confederate 
soldiers,  he  was  supposed  to  receive  his  pay  at  two  or  four 
month’s  intervals.6 7  The  contents  of  the  letters  suggest  that  he 
expected  his  pay  around  February  20,  June  20,  and  October  20 
of  each  year;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  at  any 
time  paid  promptly  and  in  full.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  material  indicating  that  his  pay  was  nearly  always 
in  arrears.8  If  Holt  had  received  his  total  pay  for  three  years 
in  the  army,  it  would  have,  according  to  the  writer’s  estimate, 
amounted  to  $531.00  in  depreciated  Confederate  currency.9 

Evidently  Holt  went  to  Fort  Morgan  without  money  or 
spent  the  little  he  possessed  soon  after  he  reached  the  place. 
For  on  April  11,  the  day  before  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  he 
reported,  “I  still  try  to  write  to  you  by  borrowing  from  my 
friends.”10  In  the  same  letter,  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  money  to  a Confederate  soldier  and  made  clear  his  own  at- 
titude regarding  the  matter:  “Jack  wished  to  know  if  I wanted 
money.  Tell  him  Yes!  Yes!  All  I can  get,  the  more  money  the 
easier  the  time.”  Throughout  his  army  career,  Holt  always 

6There  is  some  evidence  in  the  letters  that  Holt  omitted  this  in- 
formation, because  he  did  not  want  possible  thieves  or  borrowers  to 
know  the  amount  of  money  either  he  or  Carrie  possessed. 

7Mark  Mayo  Boatner,  III,  The  Civil  War  Dictionary  (New  York, 
1959),  pp.  624-25. 

8In  his  letter  of  June  20,  1861,  Holt  states  that  he  was  “looking  for 
money”  and  a few  days  later  stated  that  the  government  was  failing 
to  pay;  and  throughout  the  letters  there  is  evidence  that  these  dates 
were  his  pay  days. 

eFrom  Feb.  1862  to  May  1863,  a total  of  fifteen  months,  he  served 
as  an  orderly  sergeant,  during  which  time  he  earned  $300.00.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  twenty-one  months,  he  served  as  a private  and  earned 
$231.00. 

10Holt  seemed  always  to  have  been  able  to  borrow  both  money 
and  things  from  his  fellow  soldiers. 
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wanted  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  times  easier  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  fellow  soldiers.  Specifically,  Holt 
needed  money  to  “come  home  on” ; he  needed  it  for  Carrie’s  and 
his  baby’s  upkeep;11  he  needed  it  to  purchase  his  own  food, 
clothing,  and  certain  necessities  and  comforts;  he  needed  it  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  articles  and  supplies  not  produced  in 
Clark  County,  essentials  which  his  family  needed  very  much; 
he  needed  it  to  pay  debts ; and,  most  important  of  all  to  him,  he 
needed  it  to  pay  for  letters. 

On  April  13,  1861,  he  began  his  efforts  to  make  times 
easier  for  himself  and  his  companions  when  he  sent  a call  for 
help  to  Carrie’s  brother  Josey:12  “Cant  you  get  up  a subscription 
& go  all  over  the  country  around  the  Corner  & get  some  help 
by  way  of  money  for  us.  Common  Charty  requirs  this  your 
duty  to  your  fellow  man  to  your  Country  & to  your  God  requirs 
it ...  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  the  wants  of  the  soldiers 
at  Fort  Morgan  unless  you  were  here  a week  or  so.” 

Josey  promptly  informed  Holt  that  times  were  as  hard  in 
Clarke  County  as  at  Fort  Morgan.  “Times”  he  wrote  on  April 
20,  “are  unusually  hard.  It  is  impossible  to  get  money  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  none  in  the  country  ...  I have  made 
every  effort  that  I could  to  raise  money  but  have  met  with  no 
luck.” 


The  folks  at  home  could  not  send  Holt  money,  but  they 
could  and  did  send  him  food.  On  April  19,  he  reported  that  he 
received  “a  fine  lot  of  eggs  . . . which  was  duly  appreciated.” 
In  fact,  his  people  furnished  him  so  well  that  he  reported  on 
May  23,  that  he  was  “getting  along  finely”  in  everything 
“unless  it  be  money  matters.”  At  this  time,  as  so  often  in  the 
future,  his  chief  cash  need  was  for  the  payment  of  letters — 
his  letters  to  Carrie  and  her  letters  to  him. 

The  importance  of  letters  to  Holt  can  scarcely  be  exagger- 
ated. As  he  once  explained  to  his  wife,  soldiers  suffer  far  more 

nHolt  and  Carrie  had  two  children:  Alma  Drucilla  born  March  7, 
1861  and  Caroline  born  Aug.  (?),  1863. 

“Carrie  had  three  brothers:  Josey,  Jack,  and  Lewis.  All  of  them 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
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“mentally”  than  “bodily” ; and,  as  the  letters  make  plain,  Holt’s 
chief  mental  suffering  was  caused  by  no  letters  from  Carrie. 
“Your  letters  are  my  life  at  Fort  Morgan,”  he  told  Carrie;  and, 
in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  requested  Josey  to  try  to  raise 
money  for  his  company,  he  wrote:  “I  would  rather  receive  a 
letter  than  10  Dollars  as  bad  as  I need  money.”13  Certainly, 
nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  anguish  which  “no  money”  could 
bring  to  this  lonely  soldier  as  do  the  passages  on  letters. 

Holt  was  able  at  times  to  borrow  money  for  letters  and  at 
other  times  able  to  send  them  home  by  returning  soldiers  or 
visitors;  but  Carrie  seemed  to  have  been  less  fortunate.  On 
April  11,  Holt  stated  that  he  had  received  only  one  letter  from 
his  wife;  and  on  April  25,  he  stated  he  had  written  her  “24 
letters”  but  had  received  “only  3 or  4.”  “No  letters”  made  him 
feel  “melancholly.”  He  even  imagined  that  he  might  “be  writ- 
ing to  a dead  wife”  or  to  a wife  who  was  “reduced  to  so  great 
a poverty  that  you  can’t  buy  envelopes  & stamps.”  Such 
thoughts  he  added  “forever  fill  my  mind  & benumb  my  soul.”14 

Evidently  Carrie  informed  her  husband  that  she  was  not 
dead  but  only  broke;  for  on  May  3 he  wrote  her  “I  will  try  to 
send  you  a little  money  soon  as  I can  get  some  in  order  that  you 
may  write.”  On  May  5,  he  told  her  “I  try  to  keep  a little  money 
to  pay  the  postage  & letters  to  you.”15 

Although  he  made  every  effort  to  do  so,  Holt  was  unable 
to  keep  money  for  the  payment  of  letters,  either  for  his  letters 
to  Carrie  or  her  letters  to  him.  One  of  his  most  touching 
“money”  passages  was  written  on  June  19,  1881.  At  this 
time,  he  was  “sick  both  in  mind  and  body.”  He  wrote : 

Since  I have  not  got  the  funds  necessary  to  the  mail- 
ing of  a letter  to  you  & not  being  able  to  leave  you  in 
memory,  I will  write  to  you  and  If  I should  chance  to  fall 
on  some  bloody  battle  field,  then  even  these  lines  I trace 

13Dec.  2,  May  2,  April  13,  1861. 

14April  13,  1861. 

15Where  Holt  got  this  money  he  does  not  say.  Perhaps,  he  bor- 
rowed it;  perhaps,  he  sold  some  of  the  eggs  which  he  reported  receiving 
on  April  19. 
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here  may  bring  afresh  scenes  that  perhaps  have  fled.  For 
12  long  days  I have  watched  eagerly  for  a letter  from 
you,  but  none  has  come.16 

On  the  very  next  day,  June  20,  this  gloomy  letter-writer 
had  a chance  to  send  Carrie  a letter  by  Mr.  Barnes;17  and  in 
this  letter  he  changed  from  the  “no  money  for  letters”  theme 
to  the  subject  of  pay  day  and  furloughs,  two  subjects  which 
would  occupy  his  mind  until  his  death.  “Col.  Maury,”  he  wrote 
in  this  letter,  “is  now  in  command  and  gives  furloughs.  I’ll 
come  home  as  soon  as  I can  get  money  which  I am  looking  for, 
provided  I can  get  a furlough.”18 

But  he  did  not  receive  his  expected  pay  and  a few  days 
later  wrote:  “Tell  Jack  he  must  come  down  by  the  first  of  July 
& bring  some  money  with  him,  if  he  fails  I may  not  be  able  to 
come  home,  as  we  can  get  no  pay  from  the  government,  the 
Treasury  is  failing  to  pay.”10 

A month  later,  he  still  had  not  been  paid,  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  answer  Carrie's  letter  immediately,  some  fruit 
which  had  been  sent  him  evidently  had  been  lost,  and,  wTorst 
of  all,  he  had  heard  about  the  work  of  a speculator.  Like  so 
many  Confederate  soldiers,  he  turned  his  wrath  on  the  specu- 
lators: “I  must  be  content  to  waste  my  life  here  far  from  you 
. . . with  nothing  fit  to  eat,  exposed  in  many  ways  while  such  as 
the  Banzy’s  are  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land.  Dreadful  indeed 
will  be  the  last  day  of  time  to  such  as  these.”"0 

Holt  was  both  melancholy  and  angry  on  July  26,  but  some- 


1GHolt  often  had  premonitions  of  death,  his  own  and  that  of  other 
members  of  his  family.  Mostly  when  he  had  no  letters  from  Carrie. 

17Mr.  Barnes,  like  so  many  other  people  mentioned  in  the  letters, 
could  not  be  identified. 

1!iMoney  for  furloughs  seemed  almost  as  important  to  Holt  as  money 
for  letters. 

19June  (?),  1861.  This  letter  is  in  fragments,  and  much  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  heading,  is  missing;  but  it  obviously  was  written  between 
June  20  and  July  1,  1861. 

20July  16,  1861.  Little  is  known  of  Danzy,  except  that  Holt  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  war  speculator.  On  Sept.  24,  1862,  Holt  reported  that 
Morris  Danzy  was  in  Camp  at  Mobile  “trying  to  get  the  Dr.  not  to  take 
him.” 
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thing  happened  on  the  very  next  day  that  made  him  “joyous 
as  a spring  morning” — Carrie  sent  him  a dime.  The  dime 
made  him  forget  hard  times,  loneliness,  speculators,  and  all 
other  ills.  Since  this  dime  was  the  only  cash  which  Holt  men- 
tioned receiving  from  home  during  his  entire  career  and  since 
it  vividly  illustrates  his  dire  need  of  money,  his  reaction  to  its 
receipt  is  worth  noting: 


Dear  Carrie:  Today  I received  a letter  from  you,  one 
of  your  dear  sweet  letters,  that  carried  peace  & joy  to  my 
soul.  Also  a dime  for  the  purpose  of  sending  you  its  value 
in  letters.  Carrie  I will  try  my  best  to  give  value  received 
to  you,  but  feel  that  the  attempt  will  be  vain,  indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  reward  the  kindness  of  so  good  a wife,  for 
your  dime,  dear  wife,  receive  the  love  thanks  & tears  of 
your  husband. 


There  were  other  reasons  why  this  soldier  was  happy  on 
July  27,  1861,  for  in  this  letter  he  reported,  with  obvious  gusto 
and  in  detail  the  great  victory  at  Manassas  Gap;  and,  in  the 
same  letter,  he  wrote : “I  think  we  will  be  paid  off  to-morrow.” 
Although  Holt  does  not  say  that  he  drew  his  pay  as  expected, 
he  did  go  home  and  presumably  soon  after  July  27  and  remained 
there  until  about  September  l.21 

In  his  letter  of  September  22,  1861,  Holt  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  a matter  that  would  have  a large  place  in  many  of 
his  letters — that  is,  money  making.  Since  this  passage  indi- 
cates Carrie’s  industry  in  furnishing  Holt’s  clothing22  and  also 
his  attitude  toward  her  work,  it  is  quoted  in  full:  “Dear  Car- 
rie, you  wrote  to  me  that  you  had  me  a pair  of  pants  nearly 
ready.  I love  you  more  for  your  kindness  than  you  can  think, 
but  Carrie  let  us  reason  together,  I have  plenty  of  clothing 
yet,  v/ould  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  sell  them?  I think  it 
would.” 


“Sept.  2,  1861. 

"With  the  exception  of  two  coats,  one  issued  by  the  government 
and  the  other  given  him  by  a soldier,  Carrie  and  the  DeWitt  and  Holt 
families  apparently  furnished  Holt  with  all  of  his  clothing,  most  of 
which  was  made  by  Carrie. 
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The  fall  of  1861  seemed  to  have  been  an  especially  hard 
period  for  Holt.  Fort  Morgan  was  harassed  by  the  Union 
Blockading  Fleet;  he  had  a bad  case  of  chills  and  fever;  food 
was  at  times  scarce;  for  example,  he  reported  on  October  29, 
“we  haven't  had  anything  but  bread  & coffee  for  2 days”;  and, 
worst  of  all,  he  didn't  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  letters  to 
Carrie.  Lack  of  money  for  postage  did  not  stop  Holt  from 
writing.  He  sent  them  without  prepaying  the  postage  and 
gave  Carrie  the  following  explanation  for  doing  so:  “Carrie 
you  have  noticed  for  some  time  I have  not  prepaid  the  postage 
on  my  letters  to  you,  don’t  think  hard  of  it,  it  is  that  you  may 
get  them.  Next  pay-day  I will  send  you  some  money  to  pay 
my  letters  out.”23 

According  to  the  assumption  made  above,  Holt  was  sup- 
posed to  receive  his  pay  around  October  20;  but  he  had  not 
received  it  on  November  3.  For  the  next  two  months  he  gave 
Carrie  a series  of  no  pay  no  money  reports:  On  November  9, 
he  told  her  “As  soon  as  we  get  paid  off  I want  to  send  you  a 
little  money , if  a little  it  will  do  you  some  good  at  least.”  To 
his  letter  of  November  12,  he  added  the  “P.  S.”  “We  hav'nt 
been  paid  off  yet.”  By  November  20,  he  was  ashamed  of  not 
fulfilling  his  promises  and  worried  about  Carrie's  need  of 
money:  “I  reckon  you  think  I’m  slow  about  sending  you  money 
I promised  you.  I think  so  too,  but  it  is  because  they  hav'nt 
paid  us  off  yet.  I know  you  need  it  badly,  don’t  you”?  On 
December  2,  the  story  was  unchanged:  “Carrie  we  have  not 
been  paid  off  yet,  which  event  I am  looking  for  with  anxiety, 
you  know  why.”  On  December  12,  he  told  Carrie  he  was  going 
to  ask  for  a furlough  “provided  they  ever  pay  us  off.” 

Evidently,  “they”  gave  him  part  of  his  pay  as  a Christmas 
present,  for  he  wrote,  on  December  29,  “I  feel  less  compunction 
now  in  writing  to  you,  that  I know  you  have  some  money  at 
command.” 

Holt  had  some  money  during  January  1862,  presumably  a 
part  of  his  October  pay.  He  sent  Carrie  money  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  and  with  each  some  interesting  comments.  On 
January  21,  he  wrote : Carrie  I send  you  a dollar  or  two  in  this 


23Nov.  3,  1861. 
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letter,  if  you  have  a particular  use  for  it,  use  it,  but  if  not  be 
careful  to  save  it,  as  we  will  need  all  we  can  get  when  I get 
home.”24  Then  he  added,  “I  send  it  away  to  keep  it  from  being 
stolen  here,  this  will  come  safely  to  you.”  On  January  25,  he 
informed  his  wife  “I  sent  you  3 dollars  the  other  day.”  Ap- 
parently, he  was  not  sure  of  this  reaching  her,  for  he  later 
asked,  “Has  it  come  safely”? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  only  one  reference  to 
selling  cotton  in  the  Holt  letters.  This  is  in  the  “P.  S.”  to  the 
letter  of  January  4,  1862:  “Carrie  pa  is  right  about  cotton,  I 
would  not  take  a cent  less  than  twenty  cents  a pound.  It  will 
soon  be  50  in  Europe,  it  is  now  42  cents  per  pound  even  in  New 
York.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  boys  sold  their  cotton,  tis  so.”25 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  reported  the 
food  “a  disgrace,”26  Holt  must  have  had  plenty  to  eat  during 
this  period,  for,  on  February  11,  he  wrote : : “Carrie,  you  don’t 
know  how  fat  I am!  I used  to  be  proud  of  my  looks,  but  now, 
I’m  so  fat,  that  I am  ugly  as  anybody  can  be!  I am  ashamed 
of  my  looks  that’s  a fact!” 

There  is  no  reference  to  his  receiving  the  February  pay, 
and  future  letters  clearly  indicated  that  he  did  not  receive  it 
on  time. 

There  are  no  financial  items  in  the  letters  between  Jan- 
uary 25  and  May  7,  1862,  perhaps  because  Holt  was  almost 
constantly  on  the  move.  For  during  this  period,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Fort  Morgan  to  Fort  Gaines  where  he  apparently 
remained  for  only  a few  days;  sometime  prior  to  March  27  he 
reenlisted  and  became  first  sergeant  of  the  reorganized  Greys;27 

24From  Oct.  27,  1861  to  Feb.  26,  1862,  Holt  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  not  re-enlist;  and  that  he  would  come  home  and  live  with 
Carrie  on  his  farm.  But,  of  course,  he  changed  his  mind,  why  he  does 
not  record. 

^It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  though  he  writes  long  and  often 
about  “crops,”  he  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  growing  and  picking 
of  cotton. 

26Jan.  21,  1861 

27There  are  no  letters  at  all  between  the  dates  Feb.  26  and  April 
22,  1863.  Presumably,  Holt  was  at  home  during  a large  part  of  this 
period. 
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he  was  almost  immediately  sent  to  Fort  Pillow  Tennessee;  and, 
after  eighteen  days  there,  returned  to  Mobile  around  May  1. 
He  remained  at  Mobile  for  the  next  year.  If  Holt  neglected 
his  money  reports  during  the  past  few  months,  he  certainly 
made  up  for  lost  time  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862, 
beginning  with  his  letter  of  May  7.  To  the  perennial  problems 
of  no  pay  and  hard  times,  he  added  the  subject  of  money  making. 

Evidently  Holt  expected  to  receive  his  pay  on  May  8, 
for  on  May  7 he  wrote  his  wife : “To-morrow  I will  send  Slade23 
some  money,  a certain  portion  of  which  you  can  get  as  you 
may  need  it  or  as  you  call  for  it.  I shall  continue  to  do  this 
as  long  as  I am  in  the  service.  Clothe  yourself  comfortably  & 
decently  but  economically  as  the  nature  of  affairs  will  admit.” 
Holt  must  have  expected  this  to  be  a relatively  large  amount, 
for  he  wrote  Carrie : : “Our  parents  must  not  be  dealt  with 
stingily,  mind  that,  if  at  any  time  they  should  need  money  let 
them  have  what  you  can  spare,  but  no  living  soul  except  our 
parent,  Mind  that” 

Holt,  however,  did  not  receive  this  expected  money,  nor 
does  he  say  why  he  sent  the  optimistic  message.  But  on  May 
23,  he  sent  his  wife  a very  different  type  of  report:  “Carrie  I 
reckon  you  think  I send  money  slowly.  So  I do  for  we  have 
not  drawn  a cent  of  our  wages  yet,  we  thought  to  be  paid  weeks 
ago,  but  not  so.” 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  government  was  not  only  behind 
in  paying  Holt  but  also  so  irregular  in  feeding  him  that  he 
was  always  half  starving.  “Many  times,”  he  wrote,  “we  go 
to  eat  and  have  nothing  to  eat  but  bread.”  In  order  to  get 
food,  he  instructed  his  wife  to  “Tell  Jim  to  get  up  what  eggs 
& other  things  he  can  get  and  carry  them  to  Albert  Dumas  & 
get  him  to  ship  them  to  me  and  I will  pay  him  well  for  them 
when  I get  a chance.”20 

Holt  does  not  say  where  he  is  going  to  get  the  money  to 

28Slade  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  letters.  Evidently  he  was 
a merchant  in  Clarke  County,  who  could  be  trusted  with  the  keeping 
of  money. 

“"May  16,  1862. 
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pay  Jim  and  Albert  Dumas,  but,  evidently,  he  intended  to  pay 
them  out  of  “mess”  money.  At  any  rate,  he  wrote  his  wife  on 
May  22,  that  the  company  mess  wished  to  buy  some  produce 
“If  they  can  get  it  at  a reasonable  price  say  25  or  30  cents  per 
pound  for  bacon  & usual  price  for  lard,  butter,  eggs  & C.  We 
will  send  the  money  as  soon  as  informed  of  the  cost,  trouble  of 
hauling  & C.”  In  the  same  letter  he  wrote  “If  pa  can  purchase 
such  things  let  him  buy  in  quantity  & send  it  to  Foote  Malone 
& Co30  with  instructions  to  send  them  to  the  Alabama  Grays 
encamped  below  Mobile,  and  we  will  also  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Holt  did  not  have  money  for  the  purchase  of  two  pairs  of 
shoes,  but  he  obviously  had  credit  in  Clarke  County;  for  he 
wrote  Carrie  to  have  “Dalberg”  make  them  for  him  and  that 
he  would  pay  later.31 

On  June  2,  he  sent  Carrie  “a  few  dollars,”  and  added,  “It 
is  all  I’ve  got.”  He  does  not  say  where  he  got  the  money,  but 
it  was  not  from  his  army  pay;  for  on  both  June  4 and  10,  he 
told  Carrie  he  had  not  been  paid.  Perhaps,  it  was  money  which 
he  had  received  from  the  sale  of  produce  from  home. 

Money  had  many  uses  in  the  Confederacy ; one  of  them  was 
the  hiring  of  a substitute.32  Holt,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  toyed 
with  the  idea.  Here  is  all  he  ever  wrote  about  the  subject: 
“Carrie  I wonder  if  Pa  could  not  get  me  a substitute  for  15  or 
23  days,  some  one  over  35  years  of  age,  if  so,  and  he  will  come 
for  a reasonable  price,  rend  him  on,  and  I will  come  home  on 
furlough,  but  I guess  it  is  a bad  chance,  you  need  say  nothing 
about  it.”33  This  is  a puzzling  passage.  If  Holt  did  not  want 
Pa  to  see  about  a substitute,  why  did  he  mention  the  matter. 
Perhaps  he  was  sending  up  a trial  balloon,  trying  to  discover 
how  the  home  folks  felt  about  the  matter. 

Food  became  so  scarce  during  the  summer  of  1862  that 
Holt  sanctioned  stealing  on  two  occasions.  At  this  time  it 
seemed  to  have  been  steal  or  starve.  For  the  soldiers  had  no 


30Foote  Malone  & Company  were  commission  merchants  in  Mobile. 
31May  30,  1862. 

3~Ibid. 

^Wiley,  Johnny  Reb,  125-26. 
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money  and  the  merchants  and  farmers  would  not  extend  them 
credit.  Of  one  of  these  periods,  Holt  told  Carrie,  “We  fare 
tolerably  well  now,  but  it  is  entirely  on  what  we  get  from 
home  & neighboring  patches.”34 

Inflation  began  to  affect  Holt  in  a vital  way  and  so  he 
wrote  on  June  29,  “Well  Carrie,  the  next  letter  I write  will 
cost  lOcts  postage  dont  forget.”  The  lack  of  money  not  only 
hampered  Holt’s  letter  writing,  but  it  also  prevented  him  from 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  family.  On  July  6,  he  told  Car- 
rie that  he  wanted  to  telegraph  about  relatives  who  were  in 
the  fighting  in  Virginia,  including  his  brother  John,  but  stated 
“I  havnt  the  money.”35 

Holt  was  still  having  trouble  providing  Carrie  with  money 
for  letters.  “You  asked,”  he  wrote  on  July  12,  “about  postal 
arrangements.  I let  Pool  have  some  money  at  the  River  to  pay 
postage  which  I guess  he  may  have  forgotten.”  He  was  now 
having  trouble  in  sending  money  to  Carrie,  and  immediately 
after  he  made  his  report  on  bad  luck  with  postage,  he  wrote, 
“I  sent  you  5 dollars  a while  back,  but  as  you  never  acknowl- 
edged its  receipt,  I suppose  you  never  got  it.”  To  this  he  added : 
“I  am  unlucky  in  that  respect.” 

Most  of  his  “no  pay”  reports  were  made  without  comment 
or  explanation,  but  on  July  29,  1862,  Holt  offered  Carrie  the 
following  explanation  of  the  delays  in  his  pay:  “We  have  no 
pay  yet  & I dont  think  will  under  a month,  the  Quartermaster 
or  paymaster  is  three  hundred  & fifty  thousand  dollars  behind, 
what  he  has  done  with  it  I can’t  say,  he  has  a month  to  correct 
or  find  out  about  it,  till  then  we  will  get  no  money  I think.” 
This  is  a rather  astonishing  report,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
turb Holt,  for  he  ended  his  remarks  on  the  subject  with,  “But 
Carrie  as  the  old  woman  said  it  will  be  good  when  it  does  come, 
wont  it”? 

No  pay  and  hard  times  stimulated  Holt’s  interest  in  bus- 
iness. In  the  same  letter  in  which  he  reported  the  quartermas- 
ter’s shortage,  he  sent  “Pa”  information  about  selling  beef  in 


34  June  18,  1862. 

35June  27,  July  27,  1862. 
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Mobile ; and,  in  the  succeeding  weeks,  he  also  offered  a number 
of  plans  whereby  Carrie  and  the  family  could  make  themselves 
“a  lot  of  money.”  His  first  plan,  making  and  selling  cloth,  he 
offered  on  August  20: 

Carrie  I want  you  & ma  & Emily  & as  many  others 
as  you  can  get,  to  send  all  the  grey  cloth  you  can  make  to 
me  and  I will  sell  it  for  three  times  as  much  as  you  can 
get  for  it  at  the  Corner.  Tell  Josey  for  me,  that  for  him  to 
go  and  buy  up  all  the  gray  Janes  (jean)  he  can  & sell  it 
in  Mobile  he  can  make  a lot  of  money  on  it,  on  every  hun- 
dred yards  he  can  make  a hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars. 
Red  Janes  does  not  sell  well.  Let  it  be  the  smoothest  that 
can  be  had  it  will  bring  the  better  price. 

A week  later,  he  thought  he  saw  a fortune  in  soap  making, 
and  wrote  Carrie : 

Carrie  tell  Josey  to  put  you  all  to  making  Soap  as  hard 
as  he  can.  For  you  com  get  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  & a half 
a gallon  for  common  soft  soap.  It  would  not  take  hut  two 
or  three  days  to  make  a hundred  dollars!  People  that  can 
stay  at  home  now  and  dont  make  a fortune,  it  is  their  own 
fault.36 

This  enterprising  soldier  also  thought  he  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  making  money  by  dealing  in  hats  and  shoes.  “Fine 
shoes  are  selling  here,”  he  wrote  on  September  6,  “for  twenty 
dollars  a pair.  “Why  don’t  some  of  them  buy  up  all  the  leather 
they  can  get,  and  have  good  shoes  made  for  sale.”  He  sug- 
gested a few  weeks  later  that  Josey  buy  up  “as  many  hats  like 
mine  as  he  can  & bring  them  down,  he  can  sell  them  at  greatly 
advanced  prices.”37 

Holt  gave  Carrie  not  only  specific  instructions  on  the  mak- 
ing, the  quality,  and  the  sale  of  products,  but  also  explicit  in- 
structions on  keeping  the  information  about  making  money  a 
secret.  “Show  or  read  this  letter  to  our  parents,”  he  wrote  on 
September  6,  both  of  them  & to  Josey.  So  they  may  make 

36Sept.  6,  1862. 

3TSept.  25,  1862 
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some  money  for  themselves  easily.  Say  nothing  to  other  peo- 
ple about  it  as  I am  anxious  for  our  family  to  make  all  they 
can.”38 

Holt  seemed  greatly  excited  about  making  money.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  instructed  Carrie  to  “tell  them  I am  in  earnest 
about”  making  money;  and  assured  her  that  he  would  go  and 
see  that  everything  was  done  honestly;  he  repeated  the  state- 
ment: “send  it  down  and  I will  sell  it  for  you.”39 

Although  he  sent  Josey  and  “Pa”  information  about  selling 
their  products  in  Mobile,  Holt  distrusted  the  Mobile  dealers. 
He  distrusted  them  because  they  were  speculators  who  cheated 
country  people  and  because,  according  to  him,  they  would  cheat 
the  soldiers  out  of  “the  last  cent  wev’e  got.”10  After  sending 
word  to  Josey  to  bring  “a  lot  of  different  stuffs  to  sell,”  he 
added  these  warnings:  “he  will  have  to  watch  them  closely  or 
they  will  be  stolen  from  him  ...  he  must  not  do  the  trading  for 
they  would  pass  counterfeit  money  on  him.”41 

Exactly  how  much  money  Holt’s  family  made  from  the 
suggested  business  transactions  is  not  recorded.  In  fact,  Holt 
records  only  one  specific  sale  for  1862  and  this  sale  was  on 
credit.  On  November  25,  he  informed  Carrie  that  he  had  sold 
her  coat”  to  V.  C.  for  §30  but  he  has  not  got  the  money  so  you 
will  have  to  wait  for  it  till  such  times  as  he  is  paid  off.” 

In  regard  to  high  prices,  Holt  seemed  to  have  been  guided 
by  self-interest.  As  a seller  of  his  folk’s  products,  he  was 
happy  about  high  prices  and  encouraged  his  family  to  take 
advantages  of  the  opportunities  which  war  times  offered  for 
making  money;  but  as  a purchaser  of  supplies  he  deplored 
them. 

On  one  occasion,  Carrie  wrote  him  to  buy  her  a pair  of 

38Holt’s  selfish  attitude  is  difficult  to  justify,  but  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Carrie  came  first  with  him  in  everything  and,  next  to  Carrie, 
his  family.  He  also  hated  speculators  and  knew  they  would  become 
competitors  for  the  family. 

39Sept.  20,  1862. 

40 July  27,  1862. 

41Sept.  20,  1862. 
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cards;  he  replied  “I  shall  see  about  those  cards  as  soon  as  I 
can,  but  I fear  they  will  be  very  high!”  A few  months  later 
he  wrote  “I  purchased  one  pair  of  Cards  @ $20.00”.43  At  this 
time  Holt’s  pay  as  a first  sergeant  was  $20.00  a month. 

Since  Holt’s  family  furnished  him  with  coats,  pants,  under- 
wear, and  other  wearing  apparel,  he  was  not  deeply  affected 
by  the  high  price  of  clothing.  But  some  of  his  companions 
were.  In  the  letter  of  September  6,  1862,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

Carrie  we  have  3 young  men  in  our  company  that’s 
got  no  Relatives,  they  must  have  clothes,  and  can’t  afford 
to  buy  them  here,  as  a suit  of  such  clothes  as  you  showed 
to  me  would  cost  them  two  hundred  dollars.  Send  it  to 
them  somehow  & they  will  give  you  a good  price  for  your 
cloth.  I am  sorry  for  them,  but  this  is  all  the  way  I know 
to  help  them. 

In  the  same  letter  Holt  informed  his  wife  that  “Fine  shoes 
are  selling  for  twenty  dollars  a pair.”  In  short,  in  September 
1862,  when  Confederate  money  was  still  relatively  valuable,  a 
poor  private  would  have  been  compelled  to  spend  almost  two 
year’s  pay  for  a decent  uniform  and  a pair  of  “fine  shoes.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  no  time  does  Holt  blame 
high  prices  on  inflation;  he  always  blames  them  on  the  hated 
speculators. 

In  the  excitement  about  making  money  Holt  did  not  forget 
pay  day,  for  in  the  letter  of  September  6,  a letter  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  making  money,  is  this  interesting  pay  day  item: 

Carrie  I had  hoped  to  have  been  paid  off  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  been  able  to  send  you  some  money,  but 
we  were  only  paid  for  a short  time.  I paid  what  Lewis 
had  borrowed,  mess  bill,  what  I had  borrowed  from  the 
officers  to  come  home  on,  and  two  or  three  other  little 

^A  card  is  a wire-tooth  brush  used  for  combing  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
etc. 


43Aug.  30,  Nov.  25,  1862. 
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debts.  Consequently  I have  sent  you  as  good  as  none,  but 

better  soon  I hope. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  convince  Carrie  that  he  was  no  spend- 
thrift, he  added  this  information:  “I  have  spent  but  2 dollars 
personally  since  I came  from  Ft.  Pillow.”  Holt  had  returned 
from  Fort  Pillow  on  May  1. 

Sometime  during  late  September  or  early  October,  Holt 
became  ill  with  “Chronic  Dystentery,  Liver  Disease  & C” ; and 
after  recovery  went  home  for  more  than  a month.  Conse- 
quently, between  September  24  and  November  25  there  is  only 
one  letter,  and  it  contains  no  financial  material.  In  fact,  there 
are  few  financial  reports  for  the  next  year,  and  most  of  the 
items  are  short  ones  about  pay  and  the  problem  of  sending 
money  home. 

Holt  missed  his  October  pay  day  because  he  was  either 
in  the  hospital  or  at  home  on  furlough.  He  gave  Carrie  the 
following  explanation:  “I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  my 
money  when  I got  back  here,  but  cant  draw  any  until  next  pay 
day,  then  I will  draw  back  pay  too.”14 

He  still  had  not  received  any  pay  by  December  2,  and  he 
was  again  angry  about  speculators:  “T.  P.  W.  is  here,”  he 
wrote,  “buying  Cards  at  20  dollars  and  selling  them  for  25, 
making  money  travelling  & living  high.  While  you  all  are  at 
work.  Dont  I implore  you  trade  cloth  to  such  men.”45 

There  are  only  three  financial  items  in  the  letters  for  the 
winter  of  1862-63.  On  January  18,  he  told  Carrie,  “got  a few 
dollars  for  you  when  I get  a chance  to  send  it.”  Two  days 
later  he  wrote : “I  send  you  some  money  which  you  may  use  as 
your  judgement  directs.”  To  this  he  added:  “I  wish  it  was 
more  but  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  money  here  you 
would  think  it  amazingly  wonderful  that  I could  send  you  any.” 
He  had  not,  however,  forgotten  money-making  altogether,  for 
on  January  20,  he  told  his  wife:  “Carrie  I would  have  sent  you 
the  money  for  your  coat  also  but  Vergie  is  not  able  to  pay  it 

«Nov.  25,  1862. 

^Apparently  TPW  was  a “speculator”  from  Clarke  County. 
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yet,  as  often  as  he  pays  any  I will  send  it  to  you.” 

On  April  20,  1863,  Holt  was  sent  wdth  the  Thirty-Eighth 
Alabama  Regiment  to  join  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Tullahoma. 
Although  he  often  tried  to  get  a furlough  to  come  home  he  was 
“unlucky  with  furloughs,”  and  never  came  home  again.46 

While  around  Tullahoma,  Holt  wrote  some  of  his  longest 
and  finest  letters,  but  these  contained  few  financial  items.  He 
found  prices  very  high  here.  “A  young  calf,”  he  wrote  after 
returning  from  a trip  on  which  he  tried  to  buy  produce,  “brings 
fifteen  dollars,  milk  2 dollars  per  gallon  some  places  4,  butter 
2 to  3 dollars  per  pound”  and  a letter  “cost  twenty-five  cents'.”47 

Evidently,  he  drew  at  least  a part  of  his  June  pay  on  time, 
for  on  the  20th  he  wrote : “I  send  you  a 20  dollar  bill  by  Enoch 
Cobb.”  But  again  he  was  unlucky.  His  explanation  of  what 
happened  reveals  the  round  about  manner  of  sending  money. 
“I  sent  you  20  dollars  by  Cobb  sure,  for  I gave  it  to  Josey  to 
give  him  & he  says  he  did  it.”48  There  is,  however,  no  other 
record  of  the  money. 

In  the  march  from  Tullahoma  and  in  the  first  weeks 
around  Chattanooga,  Holt  reported  that  he  had  “suffered  .... 
more  than  I though  man  or  beast  could  endure  . . . ;”  he  makes, 
however,  no  reference  to  money  as  a cure  for  some  of  his  ills. 
Instead  of  calling  for  money  he  sent  home  a distress  call  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  things.  These  were  promptly  sent 
and  joyously  received.49 

Holt  took  part  in  the  maneuvering  around  Chattanooga, 
the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
fighting  on  Missionary  Ridge.  During  this  period,  even 
though  he  suffered  a great  deal,  he  does  not  again  mention 
money.  In  a letter  from  Missionary  Ridge,  October  7,  he  re- 
ported that  he  had  “Rhenmatism  slightly.”  His  next  letter  is 
from  Saint  Mary’s  Hospital,  La  Grange,  Georgia.  He  obviously 

46 J uly  18,  1863 — Dec.  19,  1863,  passim. 

47May  8,  1863. 

48Aug.  (?),  1863. 

40 July  6-Sept.  16,  1863. 
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had  not  received  his  October  pay,  for  in  his  first  hospital  letter 
he  sent  Carrie  this  explanation: 

I wrote  you,  that  I had  Rheumatism.  Since  then  they 
have  sent  me  to  Hospital  at  this  place,  where  I could  do 
finely  if  I had  money,  my  money  was  left  at  camp.  I sent 
to  this  place  without  a chance  of  going  after  it.  As  it  is 
Hospital  fare  is  pretty  tight  sure.60 

The  tightness  of  hospital  fare  and  the  poverty  and  desola- 
tion he  had  observed  caused  Holt  to  turn  his  attention  once 
more  to  money-making.  After  reminding  Carrie  that  the  peo- 
ple at  home  were  the  luckiest  people  “under  the  canopy  of 
Heaven,”  because  they  had  not  suffered  the  awful  desolation 
of  an  invading  army,  he  suggested  what  they  should  do  about 
making  money  and  why: 

The  people  at  home  enjoy  some  fine  advantages  now. 
They  may  make  lots  of  money  and  pay  all  their  debts,  this 
should  be  done  by  all  means,  by  those  left  at  home,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  others.  If  I were  at  home  a few  months 
I should  make  money  enough  to  pay  every  cent  I owe,  for 
money  will  fall  flat  at  the  end  of  this  war,  so  will  prices. 
Janes  is  selling  here  at  15  7 18  dollars  a yard,  20  yards 
of  this  will  bring  three  hundred  dollars  which  almost  any 
woman  can  make,  thereby  paying  a large  debt  of  laying  it 
away  till  the  time  comes  when  Gold  & Silver  will  be  given 
for  it.  I wish  you  would  impress  on  my  people  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  And  as  for  yourself,  all  the  cloth 
you  can  make  do  it.  Make  me  no  blanket  as  you  propose 
doing,  but  sell  it  for  the  money,  which  keep,  or  pay  debts 
& C.61 

Perhaps,  this  lonely  soldier  also  felt  that,  if  Carrie  had 
more  money,  he  would  get  more  letters.  For  the  long  passage 
on  money  is  followed  by  the  pathetic  statement:  “I  get  no  let- 
ters from  you.”  Certainly,  the  letters  were  as  important  to 
him  at  La  Grange  and  Dalton  as  they  had  been  at  Fort  Morgan ; 
for  on  December  19,  1868,  he  wrote  from  the  hospital:  “The 

50Oct.  16,  1863. 

51Nov.  20,  1863. 
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written  missive  from  home  is  all  we  have  to  cheer  us  onward 
in  our  hazardous  path  of  duty.” 

There  is  a gap  in  the  letters  between  December  18  and 
January  29,  and  Holt's  whereabouts  during  this  period  are  un- 
certain. In  his  letter  of  December  19,  he  told  Carrie  that  “I 
expect  to  start  to  my  camp  the  day  after  Christmas” ; but,  from 
Dalton,  on  January  29,  he  wrote:  ‘1  arrived  at  this  place  yes- 
terday.” Presumably,  he  remained  in  the  hospital  during  the 
period.  It  is  also  assumed  that  he  drew  his  back  pay  soon 
after  returning  to  camp. 

At  any  rate,  during  his  stay  around  Dalton,  Georgia,  Holt 
went  into  the  money  making  business  on  a large  scale.  In  his 
last  letter  to  Carrie,  he  explained  that  he  was  sending  some 
money  to  “Pa  to  buy  some  meat  for  me”  and  he  advised  Carrie 
if  she  had  any  hogs  to  sell  to  send  them  to  him  by  Durden  and 
“I  can  get  twice  as  much  here  for  them  as  you  can  there.”  Holt 
was  obviously  buying  on  credit  for  he  instructed  his  wife  “in 
every  instance  write  to  me  what  the  things  cost,  that  I may 
send  back  the  proper  pay  for  them.”52 

In  the  same  letter  Holt  told  Carrie  “I  want  you  also  to 
get  & send  me  all  the  Gutta  Percha  you  can  find.  I am  told 
that  Bettie  DeWitt,  Lewis'  wife  has  a Gutta  Percha  Kneedle 
Box  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  so  buy  it  of  her  at  most  any 
price  I will  send  you  the  money.”  In  the  same  letter  he  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  would  send  her  “two  hundred  dollars 
now  but  Lewis  & others  has  most  of  it  borrowed  at  this  time.” 
And  then  he  added  “You  see  we  are  making  some  money  too.”63 

The  last  preserved  letter,  a brief  note  to  Holt’s  father,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Money:  “Father,  the  man  who  has  most 
of  my  money  borrowed  is  gone  from  camp  today  & I can't  get 
it.  I wanted  to  send  you  a hundred  & fifty  dollars  but  can’t 
unless  he  comes  back  soon,  use  what  I send  as  directed.”54 

“Feb.  17,  18,  1864. 

“Evidently  Carrie  and  the  home  folk  were  making  money  at  home. 

5‘No  place  is  indicated  on  the  note,  but  it  dated  Feb.  18,  1864.  The 
note  has  on  the  back  of  it  “LewisHolt.  Mr.  Durden.” 
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Holt  does  not  mention  his  February  1864  pay  day  at  all. 
Perhaps,  in  the  rush  of  business  he  forget  it.  Certainly,  a 
private’s  pay  was  no  longer  of  vital  concern  to  a man  who  was 
daily  dealing  in  hundreds  of  dollars. 


Since  this  paper  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  financial 
matters,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  Hiram  Talbert  Holt  spent 
most  of  his  time  griping  about  his  poverty  or  devising  schemes 
for  getting  rich.  Such  an  impression  is  false.  Actually,  Holt 
was  a devoted  father  and  husband,  an  able  and  conscientious 
soldier,  and  a devout  Christian,  who  bore  the  hardships  of  army 
life,  including  the  financial  ones,  with  Christian  fortitude. 


The  material  taken  from  the  Dalton  letters  is  especially 
misleading,  for  it  suggests  that  Holt’s  chief  business  at  this 
time  was  not  fighting  but  money-making.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  during  this  period  he  spent  more  time  in  carrying  on  his 
business  activities  than  in  actual  combat.  Nevertheless,  his 
chief  business  was  fighting;  and  it  was  in  the  performance  of 
duty  that  he  met,  February  24  1964,  a soldier’s  death  in  the 
Skirmish  of  Crow’s  Valley  near  Dalton,  Georgia.53 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  “money 
matters,”  as  in  other  things,  Holt  was  always  more  interested 
in  Carrie’s  welfare  than  in  his  own.  He  was  not  only  deeply 
concerned  about  Carrie’s  economic  welfare  while  he  was  in  the 
army,  but  also  concerned  about  what  would  become  of  her  in 
case  of  his  death.  In  a long  letter  written  on  July  17,  1861 — 
a letter  to  be  delivered  to  her  only  upon  his  death — he  gave 
her  a great  deal  of  advice,  including  what  she  should  do  about 
a livelihood.  After  pointing  out  to  her  the  fact  that  she  was  too 
frail  to  “work  for  a living”  and  reminding  her  that  her  in- 
heritance was  only  “a  pittance,”  he  wrote:  “Let  me  advise  you 
the  best  I know.  Marry  the  best  man  you  can  do  all  you  can 


G3Holt’s  death  was  witnessed  by  Jack  DeWitt,  Carrie’s  brother,  and 
by  Joseph  H.  Fendley,  who  later  married  Carrie’s  sister,  Harriett.  His 
body  was  buried  on  the  battlefield,  but  a few  days  later  was  disinterred, 
brought  home,  and  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Choctaw  Corner. 
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to  love  him  & make  him  happy/’60 

Carrie  did  not  take  this  advice:  she  never  married  again. 
For  seventy-five  years,  almost  to  the  day,  she  remained  true 
to  Talbert’s  memory.  She  died  January  11,  1939,  at  the  age 
of  97.67 


5sWhen  Carrie  received  this  letter  is  not  certain;  possibly  she  re- 
ceived it  soon  after  Holt  left  Fort  Morgan  in  February,  1862.  He  men- 
tioned sending  his  trunk  home  in  a letter  of  May  1,  1862,  but  said 
nothing  of  this  letter.  The  letter  is  in  excellent  condition:  every  word 
of  it  is  legible.  Perhaps  Carrie  treasured  it  more  than  any  of  the 
others. 
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ALABAMA  STATE  CURRENCY,  1861-1865 

by 

Milo  B.  Hoivard,  Jr.,  Archivist 
Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History 


The  problem  of  financing  the  secession  venture  confronted 
both  the  newly  formed  Confederate  government  and  the  indi- 
vidual state  governments  with  emmediacy  and  urgency.  In  a 
burst  of  patriotic  generosity  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama 
on  February  6,  1861,  voted  a loan  of  $500,000.00  to  the  new 
Confederacy.  Even  though  the  sum  amounted  to  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  annual  income  of  the  State,  the  appropriation 
provided  only  working  capital  for  the  new  government  until 
permanent  arrangements  could  be  worked  out.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  the  Provisional  Congress  approved  a $15,000,000.00 
loan  and  on  March  9,  provided  for  the  issue  of  currency  in  the 
form  treasury  notes.  The  principal  mode  of  financing  the 
government  was  thus  set  up.1 

Alabama  had  anticipated  both  the  Confederate  government 
and  all  of  the  other  seceding  states,  in  the  matter  of  treasury 
notes.  Two  days  after  offering  half  a million  dollars  to  the 
Confederacy,  the  General  Assembly  empowered  the  governor  at 
his  discretion  to  issue  $1,000,000.00  in  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nominations not  exceeding  $100.00.2  Leading  authorities  on  the 
basis  of  this  act  have  charged  Alabama  with  initiating  the  paper 
money  policy  in  the  South  even  before  the  Confederacy  adopted 
it.3.  The  General  Assembly  did  in  fact  provide  the  governor 
with  the  power  to  issue  paper  money,  but  he  declined  to  use  it 

Uohn  Christopher  Schwab,  The  Confederate  States  of  America, 
1861-1865:  A Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  During  the 
Civil  War  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901),  pp.  1-18. 

2Acts  of  the  Called  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama, 
1861  (Montgomery:  Shorter  and  Reid,  1861),  pp,  16-17. 

3Schwab,  op,  cit.,  pp.  149-50;  Richard  Cecil  Todd,  Confederate  Fi- 
nance (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1954),  p.  116. 
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then,  and  also  in  December  of  1861  when  he  was  given  authority 
to  issue  treasury  notes  or  eight  per  cent  bonds  “to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  treasury  caused  by  an  excess  of  Appropria- 
tions at  the  present  or  late  extra  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.”* * * 4 


Through  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1862,  Gov- 
ernors Andrew  Barry  Moore  and  John  Gill  Shorter  had  been 
able  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  State  by  issuing  bonds  at 
six  and  eight  per  cent  and  by  borrowing  from  the  banks  in  the 
state.  But  in  his  estimate  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1862, 
the  Comptroller,  William  J.  Greene,  warned  the  legislators  that 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  could  be  met  in  1863,  but 
not  in  1864  unless  some  additional  source  of  income  was  pro- 
vided. He  opposed  stretching  the  credit  of  the  state  any  further 
and  recommended  raising  and  extending  taxes  based  on  a more 
careful  and  realistic  valuation  of  all  property.5 

Having  resolved  the  problem  of  meeting  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  state  for  at  least  two  years  by  revising  the  revenue 
laws,  the  legislature  during  the  two  sessions  held  in  the  fall  of 
1862  appropriated  about  three  million  dollars  for  other  than 
ordinary  expenses.  Such  a sum  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
anticipated  tax  yield  under  the  new  laws.  To  borrow  the  full 
amount  needed  was  contrary  to  the  Comptroller’s  advice  and 
also  would  cost  the  state  approximately  $240,000.00  annually 
in  interest.  Besides,  it  would  relieve  the  embarrassment  for 
only  one  year.6 

The  government  was  not  alone  in  its  fiscal  difficulties. 
The  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks  in  Alabama  in 
1860  and  1861  had  driven  from  circulation  all  silver  which  was 
ordinarily  used  for  change.  To  meet  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
daily  transaction  of  business,  private  corporations  and  indi- 

Acts  of  the  Second  Called  Session,  1861,  and  the  First  Annual 

Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  1861  (Montgomery: 

Montgomery  Advertiser  Book  and  Job  Office,  1862),  pp.  12-13,  here- 

after cited  as  Acts  of  Alabama,  1861. 

5Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  1862  (Mont- 
gomery: Montgomery  Advertiser  Book  and  Job  Office,  1862),  pp.  10-12. 

•Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Nov.  12,  1862. 
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viduals  resorted  to  the  illegal  issue  of  change  bills  and  bills 
of  credit,  commonly  called  “shinplasters.”7  Some  undoubtedly 
were  induced  to  this  expediency  only  in  order  “to  do  business 
with  the  least  possible  annoyance,”  but  many  bills  were  issued 
by  irresponsible  parties  with  neither  the  means  nor  the  inten- 
tion of  redeeming  them.  By  the  fall  of  1862,  the  shinplasters 
were  forcing  bank  notes  and  Confederate  treasury  notes  out  of 
circulation.  From  all  quarters  of  the  state  the  legislature  was 
urged  to  take  measures  to  remedy  the  situation.8 

Governor  John  Gill  Shorter,  in  his  message  to  the  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  November,  1862, 
called  attention  to  “the  widespread  evils  growing  out  of  the 
indiscriminate  issue  by  corporations,  companies  and  individuals, 
of  change  bills  and  their  circulation  as  currency.”  He  urged 
the  passage  of  legislation  providing  “some  kind  of  paper  cur- 
rency to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce,”  to  be  issued  by  the 
State  treasurer,  banking  companies,  or  such  organizations  as 
the  law  makers  designated.  He  further  asked  a heavy  tax 
against  proscribed  change  bills,  and  stronger  penalties  for  vio- 
lating the  laws  against  shinplasters.9 

Several  remedies  v/ere  popularly  advocated.  The  Troy 
Southern  Advertiser  recommended  that  the  banks  be  allowed  to 
issue  change  bills  upon  returning  their  own  jealously  hoarded 
bank  notes  to  the  Comptroller.10  C.  C.  Langdon  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives  to  allow  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Mobile  to  issue  $50,000.00  worth  of  change 
bills  after  depositing  a like  amount  of  state  or  Confederate 
bonds  with  the  Comptroller.  If  the  experiment  proved  satis- 
factory, other  banks  were  to  be  permitted  the  same  privilege. 
Suspecting  that  the  Savings  Bank  saw  a way  to  profit  from  the 
scheme,  Levi  Lawler  of  Talladega  immediately  rose  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  oppose  the  bill,  favoring  instead  legislation  to 
permit  the  state  to  issue  treasury  note  change  bills  and  reap 

7Greensboro  Watchman,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

^Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Nov.  12,  1862. 

''Journal  of  the  Called  Session,  1862,  and  the  Second  Regular  Annual 
Session  of  the  Senate  of  Alabama  (Montgomery:  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser Book  and  Job  Office,  1863),  p.  83. 

10Troy  Southern  Advertiser,  Oct.  29,  1862. 
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any  benefits.11  There  was  no  profit  to  be  made,  but  opinion 
was  unanimous  in  demanding  a uniform  currency  acceptable 
throughout  the  state.  On  November  8,  1862  the  bill  supported 
by  Mr.  Lawler  became  law.  The  governor  was  authorized  to 
have  “lithographed  or  engraved  two  million  dollars  of  treasury 
notes  ...  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  and  fractional  parts 
of  a dollar.”  On  December  4,  the  regular  session  of  the  as- 
sembly raised  the  limit  to  $3,500,000.00.  The  new  change  bills 
were  redeemable  at  par  in  Confederate  currency  when  presented 
in  sums  of  twenty  dollars  at  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer.12 
Thus  the  General  Assembly  hoped  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the 
new  money  in  order  to  keep  it  circulating  freely. 

Governor  Shorter  took  full  advantage  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature.  Here  lay  an  untapped  resource  from 
which  he  could  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  that 
would  have  existed  at  the  end  of  the  1862-63  fiscal  year  and 
with  which  he  could  end  the  shortage  of  change.  Within  three 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  initial  Change  Bill  Act,  H.  Haines, 
agent  for  Alabama,  telegraphed  Shorter  from  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  that  he  would  probably  award  the  contract  for  print- 
ing $2,500,000.00  in  one  dollar,  fifty,  twenty-five,  ten,  and  five 
cent  bills  to  James  T.  Paterson  and  Co.  of  that  city.  He  then 
hurried  to  Richmond  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  needed  quantity 
of  paper  as  he  could  get  from  the  government.13  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Christopher  G.  Meminger  promised  only  a few 
hundred  sheets  which  were  hardly  sufficient.  The  governor 
then  turned  to  the  Bath  Paper  Mills  of  Augusta,  Georgia  which 
agreed  to  supply  to  Paterson  300,000  sheets  of  first  quality 
bank  note  paper  at  $1.50  per  thousand.14 

uMobile  Advertiser  and  Register,  Nov.  8,  1862. 

^Acts  of  the  Called  Session,  1862,  and  the  Second  Regular  Annual 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  1862  (Montgomery: 
Montgomery  Advertiser  Book  and  Job  Office,  1862),  pp.  33-34  35,  here- 
after cited  as  Acts  of  Alabama,  1862. 

13H.  Haines  to  Shorter,  telegram  (Nov.)  11,  (1862)  copy  in  Execu- 
tive Papers,  John  Gill  Shorter,  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  hereafter  cited  Shorter  Papers. 

“Shorter  to  Proprietors,  Bath  Paper  Mills,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Governors’ 
Letter  Books,  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  hereafter 
cited  as  Letter  Book.  E.  J.  Davison  to  Shorter,  Jan.  16,  1863,  Shorter 
Papers.  The  Bath  Paper  Mills,  located  at  Bath,  S.  C.,  was,  until  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  April,  1863,  one  of  the  Confederacy’s  principal 
suppliers  of  paper. 
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Finding  a satisfactory  supply  of  paper  was  but  one  of  the 
annoyances  plaguing  the  governor.  On  January  10,  1863  Pater- 
son informed  Shorter  that  six  men  were  required  to  work  ex- 
clusively on  the  Alabama  notes.  Five  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  were  subject  to  conscription  and  another  was  already 
a member  of  Company  B,  10th  Georgia  Regiment.  Shorter  had 
to  dispatch  a request  to  the  secretary  of  war  to  exempt  them 
or  at  least  to  detail  them  to  Paterson’s  engraving  establishment. 
To  stave  off  the  conscript  officers  he  sent  Paterson  a certificate 
stating  that  the  company  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  engrave  and  print  treasury  notes.15 

The  first  shipment  of  bills  arrived  during  the  latter  days 
of  January,  1863,  by  way  of  Adams’  Southern  Express  Co., 
which  the  Governor  had  employed  to  deliver  shipments  at 
weekly  intervals  beginning  January  20.  Deliveries  were  irregu- 
lar, however,  due  on  one  occasion  to  a failure  of  the  paper 
supply,  and  on  another  to  the  lack  of  a sufficiently  large  strong 
box  which  Governor  Shorter  urged  the  express  company  to 
provide.  Each  delay  elicited  from  the  governor  a complaint 
because  the  “Treasury  officers  were  disconcerted”  and  the 
large  number  of  ladies,  engaged  to  number,  cut  and  sign  the 
notes,  were  “subjected  to  inconvenience  and  loss.”16 

On  March  17,  1863,  Governor  Shorter  discovered  that 
neither  the  twenty  five  nor  fifty  cent  bills  had  been  given  a 
series  number.  He  suggested  to  Paterson  that  the  unmarked 
bills  be  allowed  to  stand  as  “1st  Series”  and  all  subsequent 
plates  be  numbered  from  “No.  2 up.”17  Upon  consultation  with 
the  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  the  governor  ordered  an  addi- 
tional issue  of  $1,000,000.00,  $500,000.00  to  be  in  one  dollar 
bills,  $300,000.00  in  fifty  cent  bills,  and  $200,000.00  in  twenty- 
five  cent  bills.18  On  the  same  day,  March  26,  that  the  second 
issue  was  ordered,  Shorter  wrote  to  William  K.  Huse,  agent 
of  the  Bath  Paper  Mills,  offering  him  the  paper  strips  that  had 
! ! ! jfcl 

“Paterson  to  Shorter,  Jan.  10,  1863,  Shorter  Papers. 

“Shorter  to  Paterson  and  Co.,  Jan.  15,  Feb.  11,  March  10,  1863, 
Shorter  to  H.  B.  Plant,  Jan.  15,  1863,  Letter  Book;  Paterson  to  Shorter, 
Jan.  19,  Feb.  6,  March  20,  copies  of  telegrams,  Shorter  Papers. 

“Shorter  to  Paterson  and  Co.,  March  17,  1863,  Letter  Book. 

“Shorter  to  Paterson  and  Co.,  March  26,  1863,  Letter  Book. 
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been  clipped  from  the  new  treasury  notes.  Unidentified  parties 
in  Montgomery  were  eager  for  the  trimmings,  but  the  gover- 
nor was  inclined  to  allow  the  Augusta  firm  to  purchase  them.19 

The  General  Assembly  carefully  specified  the  manner  for 
issuing  the  bills.  As  fast  as  they  were  delivered  to  the  governor, 
the  comptroller  gave  a receipt  for  them.  Under  his  direction 
assistants,  who  were  to  be  paid  “not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per 
day,”  numbered,  cut,  and  registered  them.  The  legislative  act 
directed  that  the  governor’s  signature  be  included  on  the  litho- 
graph, but  each  bill  was  to  be  countersigned  by  the  comptroller 
or  by  someone  appointed  by  the  governor  to  countersign  them 
for  him.20  To  assist  him,  the  comptroller  employed  from  time 
to  time  some  fifty-three  ladies  and  school  girls  in  Montgomery.21 
By  two  separate  acts  a total  of  $150,000.00  was  appropriated 
for  the  preparation  of  change  bills  for  circulation.22  When  this 
amount  proved  insufficient  an  additional  sum  of  $21,703.25 
was  provided  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  request  made 
by  Governor  Shorter  as  he  was  retiring  from  office.23 

According  to  the  “Register  of  Alabama  State  Treasury 
Notes”  the  total  issue  of  change  bills  amounted  to  $3,500,000.00 
of  which  there  were  $2,000,000.00  in  one  dollar  bills,  $800,000.00 
in  fifty  cent  bills,  $550,000.00  in  twenty-five  cent  bills,  $120,- 
000.00  in  ten  cent  bills,  and  $30,000.00  in  five  cent  bills.24  By 
legislative  act  the  comptroller  was  allowed  to  destroy  mutilated 


10Shorter  to  Wm.  K.  Huse,  March  26,  1863,  Letter  Book. 

20Acts  of  Alabama,  1862,  pp.  33-35. 

21Aimual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  1863  (Mont- 
gomery: Montgomery  Advertiser  Book  and  Job  Office,  1863)  pp.  34-35, 
hereafter  cited  as  Comptroller’s  Report,  1863;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  1864  (Montgomery:  Saffold  and  Figures, 
1864),  p.  23,  hereafter  cited  as  Comptroller’s  Report,  1864.  George 
Dunn  was  paid  $20.00  for  designing  the  one  dollar  change  bill,  but  the 
designers  of  the  other  four  denominations  are  undetermined.  Many  of 
the  ladies  employed  by  the  Comptroller  have  descendants  living  in 
Montgomery  today. 

“Acts  of  Alabama,  1862,  pp.  35,  36. 

23Acts  of  the  Called  Session,  1863,  and  the  Third  Annual  Regular 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  1863  (Montgomery:  Saf- 
foM  and  Figures,  1864),  p.  79,  hereafter  cited  as  Acts  of  Alabama,  1863. 

2*“Register  of  Alabama  State  Treasury  Notes,”  State  Auditor’s  Rec- 
ords, see  Appendix  A,  infra. 
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change  bills,  and  from  November  23,  1863,  until  April  3,  1865 
a total  of  $377,493.05  was  burned  by  the  treasurer,  Duncan 
Blue  Graham,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  the  comptroller, 
and  the  secretary  of  state.25 

In  order  to  insure  the  efficacy  of  the  State  Treasury 
Note  Change  Bills  the  General  Assembly  made  the  issuance  or 
circulation  of  shinplasters  an  offense  punishable  by  a fine  of 
from  twenty  to  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  of  three 
to  twelve  months.26  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1862  a tax  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  was  to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the 
tax  year  ending  February ; subsequently  a tax  of  fifteen  per  cent 
was  to  be  collected  on  the  amount  of  outstanding  and  unre- 
deemed shinplasters  at  the  beginning  of  each  tax  year.27  The 
law  enabling  the  possessor  of  a shinplaster  to  recover  the  full 
amount  plus  fifty  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
issue  remained  on  the  statute  books.28 

The  effect  of  the  change  bill  act  and  the  anti-shinplaster 
laws  were  soon  felt.  Change  became  scarce  as  merchants  in 
some  instances  refused  to  accept  shinplasters  before  April  1, 
1863.29  But  after  some  three  million  dollars  worth  of  change 
bills  had  been  emitted  and  circulated  throughout  the  state 
largely  through  payments  to  indigent  families  of  soldiers,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  shortage.  In  fact  everyone  seemed  eager  to 
make  his  own  change,  nor  was  it  unusual  for  purchases  of  fifty 
dollars  to  be  paid  for  in  one  dollar  bills.  Until  the  passage  of 
the  Funding  Act  by  the  Confederate  Congress  on  February  17, 
1864,  which  imposed  a thirty-three  per  cent  tax  on  all  Con- 
federate treasury  notes  above  the  denomination  of  five  dollars, 
the  treasurer  and  his  clerk  were  reportedly  kept  busy  counting 
in  change  bills  presented  for  redemption  in  Confederate  notes. 

23“Register  of  Bank  Notes  Destroyed,”  State  Treasurer’s  Records, 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The  break  down 
of  destroyed  notes  by  denomination  is: 

$1.00 $110,711.00  $ .10 $11,837.70 

.50 71,840.50  .05 2,102.35 

.25 180,956.50 

28Acts  of  Alabama,  1862,  pp.  50-52. 

"Ibid.,  p.  9. 

2SCode  of  Alabama,  1852  (Montgomery,  Brittan  and  DeWolf,  1852), 
p.  227. 

^Clarke  County  Journal,  March  19,  1863. 
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After  publication  of  the  Funding  Act,  however,  the  change 
bills  greatly  appreciated  in  value  and  desirability.  The  Adver- 
tiser opined  that: 

As  the  1st  of  April  approaches,  it  will  be  difficult  pro- 
bably to  get  into  the  Capitol  building,  if  not  into  the 
Capitol  Square  for  the  crowds  who  think  the  state  bills 
are  better  investment  than  the  issues  of  Mr.  Mem- 
minger. 

On  February  25  the  crowd  at  the  Treasurer’s  Office  was  so 
great  that  only  two  persons  at  the  time  were  admitted  to  the 
counting  room.  Even  so,  one  man  reportedly  obtained  $2700.00 
by  sending  in  his  family  and  friends.  Counting  out  one  dollar 
bills  and  smaller  change  brought  the  ordinary  work  of  the  office 
to  a complete  halt.  When  the  crowd  converged  on  the  Trea- 
surer’s Office  on  February  26,  they  found  the  door  closed 
against  them  and  a sign  posted  saying,  “NO  CHANGE  BILLS 
GIVEN  OUT  TODAY.”  Against  the  criticism  of  those  who 
had  a legitimate  need  for  change  and  of  those  who  hoped  to 
avoid  any  loss  due  to  the  Funding  Act,  the  Advertiser  defended 
the  Treasurer  pointing  out  that  the  law  authorizd  but  did  not 
require  the  treasurer  to  make  exchanges.  The  newspaper 
guessed  that  exchange  would  be  resumed  only  in  “small  quanti- 
ties and  in  cases  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  [bills]  are 
really  wanted  for  change.”  In  the  meantime,  since  the  com- 
munity was  apparently  well  supplied,  it  suggested  that  those 
who  were  hoarding  the  change  bills  could  “bring  them  out  and 
the  difficulty  complained  of  will  be  removed.”30 

Co-incident  with  the  passage  of  the  1864  Funding  Act, 
which  was  directed  at  reducing  the  volume  of  Confederate  cur- 
rency in  circulation,  Governor  Thomas  Hill  Watts  was  making 
preparations  for  the  issue  of  state  treasury  notes.  While  there 
was  hope  that  the  circulation  of  more  currency  would  eliminate 
the  shortage  of  money  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  Funding 
Act,  such  an  effect  would  have  been  purely  fortuitous.  The 
notes  were  designed  primarily  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
state  government,  the  operations  of  which  were  expanding  at  a 
greater  rate  than  its  income  could  support.  Further  increasing 


^Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Feb.  28,  March  9,  1864. 
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taxes,  always  undertaken  reluctantly,  seemed  unadvisable  since 
many  North  Alabama  counties  were  already  in  arrears  due  to 
the  depredations  of  Union  raiding  parties  and  invading  armies.31 
Bond  issues  and  bank  loans  were  costly,  but  the  issue  of  change 
bills  had  seemed  relatively  easy  to  all  but  a few  state  officers, 
so  the  legislature  yielded  to  the  lure  of  a paper  money  policy. 

The  principal  drain  on  the  state  revenues  appeared  to  come 
from  payments  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
families  of  soldiers.  Conscription  had  increased  the  number  of 
such  families  and  marauders  had  further  deprived  them  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  Much  of  the  money  created  by  the 
issuance  of  change  bills  had  already  gone  to  pay  nearly  all. of 
two  million  dollars  set  aside  for  soldiers’  families  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  Nov.  12,  1862.  The  last  installment  was  to  be  paid 
August  1,  1863.  Since  the  regular  session  of  the  1863  General 
Assembly  convened  in  November,  the  extra  session 
called  in  August  provided  another  $1,000,000.00  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing October,  November  and  December.  In  his  final  message  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  9,  Governor  Shorter  re- 
minded the  legislators  that  they  had  made  the  appropriation  but 
had  not  provided  the  funds.  While  he  had  directed  the  treasurer 
to  make  the  first  payment  from  the  unused  balances  in  the 
treasury,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  remainder  of  the  quarter  as  well  as  the  other  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  mode  of  raising  the  means  to 
meet  it,  whether  by  increasing  taxes,  selling  bonds,  or  issuing 
treasury  notes,  he  left  to  the  “wise  discretion  of  the  General 
Assembly.”32 

On  December  8,  1863  the  Legislature  made  a $3,000,000.00 
appropriation  for  the  aid  of  indigent  families  of  soldiers  to  be 
paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September,  1864.33  The  “wise 
discretion”  of  the  General  Assembly  avoided  selecting  a means 
of  raising  the  funds  to  match  their  charitable  impulses.  Left 
to  his  own  devices  the  newly  inaugurated  Watts  availed  him- 

31Comptroller’s  Report,  1863;  1864. 

32JournaI  of  the  Called  Session,  1863,  and  the  Third  Annual  Regular 
Session  of  the  Senate  of  Alabama  (Montgomery:  Saffold  and  Figures, 
1864),  p.  78. 

33Acts  of  Alabama,  1863,  pp.  81-82. 
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self  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Sections  6,  7 and  8 of  a bill 
“to  authorize  the  issue  and  sale  of  State  Bonds”  passed  De- 
cember 9,  1862.  The  act  provided  that  “for  any  portion  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  Treasury  which  may  exist  at  any  time”  the 
governor  could  issue  treasury  notes  in  lieu  of  bonds.  Such 
notes  were  to  be  fundable  in  Confederate  treasury  notes  or 
twenty-year  State  coupon-bearing  bonds.34  As  soon  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adjourned,  Governor  Watts  asked  J.  T.  Paterson 
and  Co.  to  submit  proposals  for  printing  $1,000,000.00  of  fifty 
dollar  notes  and  $2,000,000.00  of  one  hundred  dollar  notes.33  By 
January  all  the  details  of  the  transaction  had  been  worked  out, 
and  Watts  urged  that  the  work  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.36 At  some  time  before  the  first  of  May,  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a three-million  dollar  issue  and  ordered  $500,610.00 
in  five  dollar  bills  and  $506,270.00  in  ten  dollar  bills,  as  well 
as  additional  $22,400.00  in  hundred  dollar  and  $13,400.00  in 
fifty  dollar  notes.37 

When  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  announced  that  the  State 
had  a contract  with  J.  T.  Paterson  and  Co.  for  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  it  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  hoard  them,  but 
to  allow  them  to  circulate  freely.  The  Advertiser  expressed  the 
belief  that  state  notes  and  bonds  were  no  more  secure  than  those 
of  the  Confederacy,  contending  that  the  Southern  people  would 
never  yield  until  the  states  were  “completely  exhausted.”  Who 
then,  it  asked,  “would  be  left  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
and  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  individual  states?”38 

The  treasury  notes,  bearing  the  date  January  1,  1864,  were 
not  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  circulation  until  May  6.  Not 
only  were  the  engravers  behind  on  their  contract,  but  each  note 
had  to  be  signed  by  both  the  comptroller  and  the  treasurer, 
each  of  whom  had  other  duties  to  perform  as  well.30  Throughout 
the  summer  the  notes  were  slowly  distributed.  Complaints 
came  at  least  from  one  county  that  it  had  not  received  its  share 

31Acts  of  Alabama,  1862,  p.  32. 

^Watts  to  Paterson  and  Co.,  Dec.  14,  1863,  Letter  Book. 

2Tbid.,  Jan.  5,  1864. 

37See  Appendix  3,  infra. 

^Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Feb.  10,  1864. 

30Ibid.,  April  6,  1864. 
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of  funds  set  aside  for  indigent  families  of  soldiers.  State  of- 
ficials answered  through  the  columns  of  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser explaining  that  all  payments  made  by  the  state  had  to 
be  in  Alabama  treasury  notes  since  the  state  treasury  was  filled 
with  old  issue  Confederate  notes  received  at  par  under  legis- 
lative act.  The  first  notes  signed  were  sent  to  the  Tennessee 
Vally  which  had  been  over-run  by  the  Union  Army;  those 
counties  suffering  from  the  depredations  of  Rousseau’s  Raid 
received  the  next  payments.40  By  October  28,  1864  the  last  of 
the  issue  of  $4,042,680.00  was  registered  by  the  Comptroller  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.41  The  printing  and  preparation  of 
the  treasury  notes  had  not  been  as  expensive  as  that  of  the 
change  bills.  J.  T.  Paterson  and  Co.  received  $21,018.31 ; the 
Southern  Express  Company  $159.25;  and  E.  M.  Wilson,  the 
only  assistant  employed  by  the  Comptroller  and  Treasurer, 
$573.72.42 

Basically  unsound  as  the  paper  money  policy  of  Alabama 
was,  the  $7,542,680.00  issued  in  change  bills  and  treasury  notes 
was  a paltry  sum  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  millions 
emitted  by  the  Confederate  government.  Of  the  $20,208,485.14 
disbursed  by  the  State  treasurer  from  October  1,  1860  to  May 
24,  1865,  approximately  $16,000,000.00  was  expended  directly 
as  a result  of  the  war.  Less  than  half  of  the  amount  was  sup- 
plied by  the  paper  money  issued  in  1863  and  1864.  By  and 
large,  the  state  treasury  notes  and  treasury  note  change  bills 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  prediction  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
was  borne  out:  all  state  paper  money  was  repudiated  by  the 
State  Convention  in  1865. 


40Ibid.,  Sept.  7,  1864. 

"“Register  of  State  Treasury  Notes.” 

^Comptroller’s  Report,  1864,  p.  22. 
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APPENDIX  A 

TREASURY  NOTE  CHANGE  BILLS 

The  following  list  of  change  bills,  copied  from  the  Register 
of  Alabama  State  Treasury  Notes,  gives  a complete  listing  of 
all  change  bills  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Comp- 
troller. Contrary  to  other  listings,  there  was  no  one  dollar  bill 
lettered  I.  There  is,  however,  an  irregularity  not  noted:  at 
least  one  bill  bears  an  inverted  L.  Whether  the  bill  is  counter- 
feit or  genuine  cannot  be  proved;  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
genuine.  Apparently  there  was  suspicion  of  counterfeiting  as 
Governor  Shorter  sent  specimens  of  each  bill  to  George  W.  Con- 
way, a detective  of  Atlanta,  on  October  7,  1863. 

Also  in  the  case  of  one  dollar  bills,  some  sheets  appear 
to  have  been  printed  with  ten  notes  and  some  twelve  notes  to 
the  page. 


First  A 1st  January  1863  $1.00  One  Dollar  1 to  18,950  $18,950.00 

First  B 1st  January  1863  $1.00  One  Dollar  1 to  18,950  $18,950.00 

First  C 1st  January  1863  $1.00  One  Dollar  1 to  18,950  $18,950.00 
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Second  B 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  C 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  D 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  E 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  F 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 


Series  Letters  Date  Denomination  Number  Amount 

Second  G 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  H 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  I 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 

Second  J 1st  January  1863  50c  Fifty  Cents  1 to  82190  41,095.00 
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Second  C 1st  January  1863  25c  Twenty  Five  Cents  1 to  84370  21,092.50 

Second  D 1st  January  1863  25c  Twenty  Five  Cents  1 to  84370  21,092.50 

Second  E 1st  January  1863  25c  Twenty  Five  Cents  1 to  84370  21,092.50 

Second  F 1st  January  1863  25c  Twenty  Five  Cents  1 to  84370  21,092.50 

Second  G 1st  January  1863  25c  Twenty  Five  Cents  1 to  84370  21,092.50 
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First  S 1st  January  1863  5c  Five  Cents  1 to  28571  1,428.55 

First  T 1st  January  1863  5c  Five  Cents  1 to  28571  1,428.55 

First  U 1st  January  1863  5c  Five  Cents  1 to  28571  1,428.55 

First  A to  R 1st  January  1863  5c  Five  Cents  28572  .45 

130,000.00 
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Recapitulation 

Amount  Issued  of  $1.00  Notes 
Amount  Issued  of  50c  Notes 
Amount  Issued  of  25c  Notes 
Amount  Issued  of  10c  Notes 
Amount  Issued  of  5c  Notes 


$2,000,000.00 

800,000.00 

550.000. 00 

120.000. 00 
30,000.00 


Total  Amount  Issued 


$3,500,000.00 


State  Treasury  Notes 
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A GEORGIA  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER 
VISITS  MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA, 
1862-1863 

Edited  With  an  Introduction 
By 

Allen  W.  Jones 

Assistant  Professor  of  History , 
Furman  University , Greenville,  S.  C. 


The  Civil  War  provided  the  numerous  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Confederate  States  with  a new  and  exciting 
type  of  news  story.  Most  all  the  major  daily  newspapers  in 
the  South  published  communications  from  “home  town  soldiers” 
who  were  away  at  “the  front  fighting  the  Yankees.”  Most 
newspaper  editors  in  the  South  were  eager  to  publish  such  let- 
ters and  war  stories,  especially  those  which  concerned  local 
military  units.  Many  newspapers  paid  these  army  correspon- 
dents for  the  war  news  they  sent  from  the  battle  fields  and 
army  camps.  These  “soldier  journalist”  had  varying,  and  often 
times,  crude  styles  of  writing,  but  their  words  meant  a great 
deal  to  the  “folks  back  home”  who  had  relatives  serving  in  the 
army  or  living  in  the  combat  areas. 

The  Daily  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer  and  The  Weekly 
Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer  had  several  soldier  correspon- 
dents who  contributed  irregularly  to  their  columns.  One  such 
author  was  Joe  T.  Scott.  He  enlisted  at  Columbus,  Georgia  on 
May  23,  1861,  as  Fourth  Sergeant  in  Company  I,  20th  Georgia 
Infantry  Regiment.  He  left  Columbus  with  his  unit  on  May 
28,  1861  and  arrived  in  Richmond,  Virginia  on  May  31,  1861.1 

JLt.  Scott  was  a resident  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  He  was  married  and 
the  father  of  several  children.  His  writing  indicates  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a good  education.  “Compiled  Service  Records  of  Confederate 
Soldiers  who  Served  in  Organizations  from  Georgia,”  Microcopy  No. 
226,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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It  was  here  that  Scott  began  his  career  as  an  army  correspon- 
dent for  the  Columbus  Enquirer.  His  first  letter  was  dated 
June  4,  1861,  and  they  continued  to  appear  in  the  Enquirer 
until  November,  1864. 

Scott’s  ability  and  alertness  earned  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  July,  1861.  His  career  in  the  confederate  Army, 
1861-1864,  was  filled  with  the  usual  exciting  adventures,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  War.2  Lieutenant  Scott’s 
service  with  the  20th  Georgia  Infantry  Regiment  carried  him 
through  the  battles  of  Manassas,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  Seven  Pines,  Chickahominy  and  many  others. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Manassas  and  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  but  each  time  was  returned  to  duty  with  his  unit 
after  several  months  convalescence.3 

Lieutenant  Scott  was  the  author  of  more  than  fifty  letters 
to  the  Columbus  Enquirer  during  his  four  years  service  in  the 
army.  Only  the  letters  from  or  about  Montgomery,  Alabama 
have  been  selected  for  presentation  at  this  time.  These  six 
letters  will  provide  some  indication  as  to  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  capital  city  of  Alabama  in 
1862  and  1863. 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
September  18,  1862 

Dear  Enquirer:* 

I arrived  here  Sabbath  last  from  your  city  (Columbus, 
Georgia),  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  my  old  friends 
of  yore.  Montgomery,  like  Columbus,  has  none  of  her  gallant 

"2He  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  but  man- 
aged to  escape  before  being  confined.  The  Daily  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer,  passim  1861-1864.  “Compiled  Service  Records  of  Confeder- 
ate Soldiers  who  Served  in  Organizations  from  Georgia,”  Microcopy 
No.  226,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  XII,  Part  II,  p.  584, 
592.  The  Weekly  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  Sept.  16,  1862  and  passim 
1861-1864.  Charles  E.  Jones,  Georgia  in  the  War,  1861-1865,  (Atlanta, 
1905,  p.  154. 

*The  Daily  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  September  22,  1862;  The 
Weekly  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  September  23,  1862. 
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sons  lolling  around  luxurious  homes,  but  all  who  are  worthy  of 
the  name  of  men  are  away  in  the  war.  Such  a quietude  exists 
here  as  to  make  one  all  the  time  feel  it  was  the  Sabbath.  No 
more  are  gaudy  equipages,  drawn  by  prancing  steeds,  observed 
dashing  along  the  elegant  streets  of  this  beautiful  city,  “the 
rose  of  Alabama.”  The  finely  dressed  young  ladies  and  matrons 
of  other  days,  have  laid  aside  their  elegant  wardrobes  and 
jewelry,  and  with  a heroism  equal  to  female  Spartans,  are 
doing  all  that  in  their  power  lies  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
their  dear,  brave  ones  in  the  war.  Such  a spirit  of  devotion 
must  and  will  prompt  her  valorous  sons  to  greater  deeds  when 
in  mortal  combat  they  meet  the  foe.  The  same  spirit,  I learn, 
is  manifested  by  all  the  women  of  Alabama. 

I am  informed  that  a great  demand  exists  here  for  resi- 
dences, the  applicants  being  mostly  refugees  from  above  and 
below,  and  the  prices  being  a matter  of  minor  consideration. 
For  the  size  of  the  city,  few  places  are  better  built,  or  contain 
more  elegant  mansions,  or  are  peopled  by  a more  wealthy,  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  class  of  denizens.  Of  her  commerce,  it 
is  too  well  known  that  it  has  been  crippled  by  the  blockade  of 
Mobile  and  Pensacola;  but  by  a wise  foresight  of  some  of  her 
business  men,  a good  supply  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  concen- 
trated here,  and  can  be  obtained  at  prices,  the  former  at  200 
and  the  latter  at  300  per  cent,  less  than  in  that  city  of  cor- 
morants and  extortionists — Richmond,  Va.  But  I must  tell 
you  that  there  are  a few  of  the  vultures  here,  who  have  the 
beaks  and  talons  of  the  carrion  crow,  with  hearts  at  win  in 
size  to  mustard  seed.  But  it  is  needless  to  specify  them,  for 
all  the  publicity  I could  give  them  would  not  preserve  their 
names  from  oblivion  after  our  liberties  are  attained.  Like 
most  of  rogues,  give  them  rope  enough  and  they  will  hang 
themselves  after  a season  of  twisting  extortion. 

I have  made  several  calls  on  my  friends  of  the  Montgomery 
Mail  since  my  arrival  here,  and  was  warmly  greeted.  Henry 
F.  Coyne,  the  old  Regular  of  the  black  art,  appeared  the 

“Same  in  feature,  lineament  and  grace, 

And  plodding  in  his  usual  pace/’ 

for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  his  excellent  journal.  As 
a man  of  method,  he  has  no  superior;  as  a writer,  he  is  clear, 
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concise  and  earnest;  as  a friend,  amiable  and  kind;  but  as  a 
political  foe,  a very  Yahoo  “for  your  destruction  bent.” 

And  can  I forget  Cushing?  Never!  for  a man  who  fills 
such  a space  in  the  world  must  occupy  an  equivalent  share  in 
our  memory.  He  is  one  of  the  adjuncts — a permanent  fixture 
of  the  Mail.  Without  him  there  would  be  no  telling  the  number 
of  its  failures — but  with  him  in  his  proper  department  the 
Mail  makes  its  regular  arrivals.  May  his  bountiful  shadow  never 
grow  less,  if  bacon  does  cost  60  cents  per  pound  and  flour  $40 
per  barrel! 

There  is  a chip  off  a North  Carolina  block,  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  my  acquaintance:  Mr.  T.  F.  Martin,  of  the 

Mail.  Between  him  and  Cushing  there  exists  a great  matter 
of  law.  M.  has  been  robbed — the  thief  has  been  caught,  and 
Cushing  is  a Magistrate.  Now  if  Cushing  don’t  send  this  chap 
up  to  a higher  court  for  the  robbery  of  a printer,  and  have 
him  tried  for  a capital  offence,  military  law  must  be  appealed 
to.  Robbing  a printer!  Hang  him,  Cushing;  here  date  your 
legal  pedigree. 

To-day  was  generally  observed  here  according  to  our  Presi- 
dent’s request.  The  stores  were  closed  and  service  held  in  the 
churches.  Good  dinners  were  eaten  by  those  who  were  able 
to  have  them,  and  I felt  as  pious  as  an  old  soldier  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  could  feel.  I thought  of  the  glorious  times  our 
boys  must  be  having  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
good  things  Stonewall  has  furnished  from  the  enemy’s  commis- 
sariat at  Harper’s  Ferry  for  our  men,  and  gazed  at  my  old 
sword  on  the  wall,  and  longed  I was  with  them  there  to-day  to 
have  my  thanksgiving  dinner. 

I also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Oliver  McElheny,  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  superintendent  of  the  Gas  Works  here. 
He  is  a stirring  man,  and,  like  his  brother,  who  holds  a similar 
post  in  Columbus,  worthy  of  the  position. 

B.  H.  Kieser,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and 
taken  prisoner  and  paroled,  goes  from  Tuskegee  to  Richmond 
by  the  23d  for  exchange.  His  press,  the  Confederate  States, 
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will  rest  in  silent  repose  until  he  returns  from  the  war  and  the 
South  is  free. 

The  General  Hospital  at  Montgomery  is  very  capacious  and 
a well  kept  and  well  cared  for  institution.  Dr.  Hannon  is  a 
very  estimable  physician.  Mr.  Jas.  Mims  is  connected  with 
this  hospital,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  the  Druggist’s  post  is 
well  supplied. 

I learn  to-day  that  by  the  recent  rains,  the  trains  on  the 
Montgomery  & Mobile  Railroad  are  not  running  through,  on 
account  of  a bridge  being  washed  away  below  Pollard. 

J.  T.  S. 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
September  26,  1862 

Dear  Enquirer  :* 

There  is  such  a calm  and  stillness  here  that  one  would 
hardly  take  this  place  to  be  the  once  gay  and  fashionable  city 
of  Alabama.  The  many  closed  doors,  which  in  days  by  gone 
were  opened,  displaying  splendid  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  few  now  open  and  illy  supplied  ones,  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  Goldsmith’s  pen  picture  of  “The  Deserted 
Village.” 

The  cobwebbed  offices  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  seldom  in- 
going and  outcoming  of  clients,  bespeak  that  the  people  have 
buried  their  animosities  and  joined  hands  in  a common  cause, 
and  the  remaining  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  appear  as 
poor  Othello — their  ‘occupation  gone.’ 

The  once  dazzling  resorts  of  the  sons  of  Bacchus  are  closed, 
and  those  who  once  were  their  keepers  are  at  times  seen  meekly 
moving  around  as  so  many  “Japhets  in  search  of  fathers.”  No 
more  are  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  alley  balls,  or  the  cannonad- 
ing licks  of  the  billiard  tables.  The  former  visitors  of  these 


*The  Daily  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  Sept.  30,  1862;  The  Weekly 
Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  October  7,  1862. 
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resorts  are  gone  to  the  war,  having  turned  their  cues  into  mus- 
kets, and  others  exercising  themselves  with  handling  iron  in- 
stead of  lignum  vitae  spheres  or  globes,  to  feed  our  ‘‘dogs  of 
war.” 


As  a matter  of  course  these  remarks  have  no  reference  to 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  They  have  a good  supply  of  goods,  which 
you  can,  if  you  have  the  money,  purchase  at  their  own  modest 
prices.  How  so  many  are  permitted  to  transact  nearly  all  the 
profitable  merchandizing  of  every  city  in  the  South,  and  so 
few  of  them  are  found  in  the  army,  is  a common  question  with 
those  who  have  to  fight,  whilst  they  wax  wealthy  away  from 
harm.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
the  above  strictures,  and  I respect  them ; but  the  non-combatant 
cormorants  should  be  made  to  fight  or  leave. 

The  shinplaster  mania  in  Alabama  is  unparalleled.  Brokers 
are  growing  rich  on  these  liliputian  bills  of  exchange,  and  some 
of  them  will  not  pass  outside  of  “horn-blow”  of  the  place  of 
issue.  Thus,  my  dear  Enquirer,  if  you  are  not  very  shrewd  in 
traveling  over  two  short  railroads,  and  have  an  X broke,  you 
will  learn  that  all  the  change  you  get  would  not  buy  a loaf  of 
gingerbroad  here.  Seemingly  some  of  these  chaps  issue  bills 
payable  when  five  dollars  or  its  multiple  is  presented,  but,  if  the 
fact  was  known,  some  never  put  more  than  four  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents  in  circulation  in  one  town  or  village. 

Ever  and  anon  some  sensationists  alarm  the  women  here 
by  suggesting  the  probability  of  a visit  of  the  gunboats  of  the 
enemy  to  Montgomery,  whenever  a swollen  stage  of  the  river 
occurs.  Whilst  I have  no  belief  they  will  ever  row  their  boats 
here,  I would  suggest  that  the  ladies  impress  these  alarmists 
and  put  them  to  work  at  narrow  points  below,  in  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Alabama.  They  will  be  better  employed  than  in 
frightening  women  and  children,  while  the  valor  of  the  city 
is  away  in  the  war. 

All  of  the  public  work  is  going  on  with  a vim  here,  and 
Major  Calhoun  is  a man  who  keeps  an  eye  to  the  public  inter- 
est. I learn  that  he  is  much  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  has 
dealings,  and  infer  from  it  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right 
place.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  form  his  acquaintance. 
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The  diptheria,  a very  fatal  disease,  is  prevailing  in  this 
city  among  the  young  and  old,  and  I learn  that  but  few  are 
cured  or  saved  from  it. 

A large  number  of  rebels  passed  through  here  in  the  right 
direction. 


The  mortality  in  the  hospital  here  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  patients. 


J.  T.  S. 


Confederate  States  General  Hospital, 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
October  3,  1862 

Dear  Enquirer  :* 

Next  to  our  armies  in  the  field,  are  in  importance  the  hos- 
pitals of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  And  as  they  are  a mat- 
ter of  interest  to  every  philanthropist,  it  may  be  of  sufficient 
worth  of  publication  to  give  your  many  readers  a brief  sketch 
of  the  above  named  home  of  our  sick  soldiers. 

The  buildings  comprise  four  splendidly  built  brick  tene- 
ments, well  ventilated,  furnished,  and  fully  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate, without  crowding,  one  thousand  patients.  It  has  had 
for  treatment  at  one  time  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  pa- 
tients, and  am  assured  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  cases 
where  cure  was  even  possible,  is  very  small. 

Each  separate  bedstead  and  bedding  has  cost  at  least  $13.00, 
and  therefore  you  may  reasonably  infer  that  no  labor  or  ex- 
pense has  been  withheld  to  administer  to  the  wants  or  comfort 
of  the  patients. 

The  floors,  windows,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  bedding, 
are  patterns  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  you  could  not 
imagine  a more  pleasant  place  for  the  sick  or  convalescent 
soldier. 


*The  Daily  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  October  7,  1862;  The  Weekly 
Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  October  14,  1862. 
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There  is  the  most  perfect  order  in  the  building,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a place  for  everything  and  everything  appears  in 
its  place,  and  in  all  the  three  hundred  sick,  not  one  could  be 
found  who  did  not  look  as  if  he  was  really  at  home.  This  I saw 
with  my  own  eyes. 

And  you  may  ask  no  reason  of  me  for  praising  such  an 
institution.  It  has  a staff  of  Surgeons  which  the  patients  may 
be  thankful  to  have  in  their  hours  of  affliction. 

LIST  OF  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Post  Surgeon,  Henry  K.  Green,  of  Bibb  county  Georgia. 

Assistant  Surgeons — G.  W.  McDade  and Hart,  of  New 

Orleans,  La;  J.  G.  Scott,  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

All  these  gentlemen  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  their 
profession,  and  are  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  patients 
with  a patriotic  and  commendable  zeal  which  will  gain  for 
them  a high  and  lasting  reputation.  Their  attentions  to  an 
almost  perfect  stranger  as  myself,  are  hereby  most  respectfully 
acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

In  this  place  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Ladies’ 
Hospital  (which  was  the  pioneer)  has  been  merged  into  the 
General  Hospital,  and  its  former  beneficent  and  untiring  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Judge  Bibb,  of  this  city,  is  still  superintending  in 
person  the  wants  of  the  sick.  She  cordially  co-operates  with  the 
Surgeons,  and  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  her  name 
is  everywhere  mentioned  by  all,  bespeaks  her  the  soldier’s  angel 
friend.  Heaven  grant  her  many  years  of  health  and  happinss, 
as  such  a noble  woman  deserves.  And  like  her,  too,  there  are 
many  kind-hearted  ladies  who  unite  with  her  in  their  errands 
of  mercy  and  sympathy.  Prominent  among  them  is  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Bell. 


A feature — a noble  one  too — is  apparent  at  this  hospital. 
Six  angelic  Sisters  of  Mercy  attend  solely  at  this  Hospital,  and 
you  can  perceive  a spirit  of  devotion  and  kindness  in  their  mild, 
complacent  countanances.  They  are  from  Mobile,  and  their 
names  are  Sister  Mary  Adelaide,  senior,  Sister  Johanna,  Sister 
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Prudentia,  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Sister  Agnes  and  Sister  Anas- 
tasia. 

These  good  women  have  devoted  their  lives  to  doing  good, 
and  may  Heaven  reward  them  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 

During  the  passage  of  Bragg’s  army  through  this  city, 
about  700  sick  were  left  here,  and  out  of  that  whole  number 
only  twenty-two  died,  and  it  may  be  justly  claimed  a small 
percentage  when  most  of  the  deceased  were  so  far  gone  on 
their  reception  for  treatment. 

Such  a location  for  a hospital  is  desirable  to  our  sick*  in 
the  movement  of  our  vast  armies  from  one  point  to  another 
through  here,  and  we  learn  with  some  regret  that  the  contri- 
butions to  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  hospital  have  almost 
ceased,  or  grown  to  be  an  old  thing,  with  some  who  are  really 
able  to  aid  the  needy.  Never  let  it  be  said  of  such  a wealthy 
city  as  Montgomery  that  her  purse  strings  are  drawn  in  an 
hour  when  our  wounded  and  sick  are  in  need. 


The  patients,  too,  want  reading  to  make  their  hours  of 
confinement  less  lonely.  Will  not  the  patriotic  editors  of  the 
South,  Alabama  especially,  mail  a gratis  copy  of  their  papers 
to  the  Hospital?  The  soldiers  will  bless  you  for  the  gift,  and 
you  can  afford  to  do  it.  Gentlemen,  will  you  do  it? 


But  I have  written  more  than  I expected.  Wishing  to 
greet  you  soon,  I am  thine, 


J.  T.  S. 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
October  16,  1862 

Dear  Enquirer:* 

After  several  days  of  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  Planters’ 
Hotel  in  your  city,  we  arrived  home.  At  the  time  we  left,  Mr. 


*The  Daily  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  October  20,  1862;  The  Weekly 
Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  October  21,  1862. 
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R.  T.  Simons  and  his  pleasant,  industrious  wife  were  ever  on 
the  alert  and  doing  a magnificent  business  in  feeding  and  lod- 
ging, in  the  best  style,  a jamming  house — full  of  respectable 
and  happy  guests.  The  “Old  Planters”  in  its  palmiest  days 
never  had  a better  run  of  the  best  custom.  His  table  was  good 
enough  for  any  bon  vivant,  and  his  beds,  the  nests  for  sound 
repose;  and  then  he  does  not  ask  all  that  a man  earns  for  en- 
tertainment under  his  roof.  “Bob”  has  struck  his  talent,  and 
I trust  an  appreciating  public  will  sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to 
afford  the  best  of  living  at  living  prices — which  is  a rare  thing 
in  Columbus.  Try  him,  ye  hungry! 

Whilst  in  your  city  I learned  that  the  salt  which  your  county 
Judges  had  procured  at  the  salings  in  Virginia  had  arrived,  and 
that  each  of  the  families  of  the  Muscogee  soldiers  would  re- 
ceive a half-bushel  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar.  Every  man 
who  had  a part  in  this  good  work  is  a Christian  at  heart,  and 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  people  of  Muscogee. 

At  an  appointed  hour,  in  your  city,  on  Monday  last,  the 
heretofore  long  sealed  doors  of  the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany were  thrown  open,  and  the  families  of  the  soldiers  permit- 
ted to  supply  themselves  with  cloths  at  prices  almost  nothing  in 
comparison  to  those  charged  by  the  sharks  of  Columbus.  The 
opportunity  was  a glad  one  to  the  poor,  and  they  very  numer- 
ously availed  themselves  of  it.  Every  one  bought  just  what 
their  wants  required,  but  the  speculators  were  ruled  out.  I went 
down  with  the  rest,  and  laid  in  my  humble  supply  for  my 
wife  and  little  ones  and  servants.  I found  there  that  best  of 
men,  J.  Rhodes  Browns,  the  Prince  of  Southern  Manufacturers, 
up  to  his  eyes  in  personal  attention  of  the  work  and  dealing  out 
with  uniform  politeness  the  great  desideratums  of  the  hour. 
Much  credit  is  due  him  for  the  perfection  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  cotton  and  wool  manufacturing  in  Columbus,  and 
much  credit  is  his  share  for  having  furnished  so  great  an 
amount  of  good  cloth  to  clothe  and  tent  our  army  in  the  field. 
May  he  prosper  as  he  deserves!  I offer  him  my  thanks  for 
the  cloth  which  he  presented  me,  to  have  made  into  a genuine 
Confederate  suit,  to  shield  me  from  a cold  Virginia  winter. 
My  memory  from  comfort  will  often  revert  to  his  appropriate 
gift  when  snow  does  most  abound. 
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I learn  with  much  satisfaction,  from  those  who  know,  that 
the  city  of  Montgomery  is  doing  her  part  in  furnishing  her 
quota  of  the  material  of  war.  The  activity  exhibited  in  these 
departments,  though  diversified,  bespeaks  that  the  Alabamians 
have  determined  to  defend  their  soil  from  any  and  every  en- 
croachment. Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  foe  in  the  West 
and  on  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  considered  a trivial  opposition  by  the  common 
enemy. 

Governor  Shorter — than  whom  a truer,  nobler  Southern 
patriot  never  breathed — has  entered  with  his  earnest  heart 
into  every  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Alabama  troops 
in  the  field,  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war,  the  support 
of  the  families  of  absent  soldiers,  and  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State. 

In  a word,  in  him  we  find  blended  the  sagacity  of  the  states- 
man, the  ardor  of  the  philanthropist,  the  warm  heartedness  of 
the  benevolent  man,  and  the  virtues  of  the  true  Christian  gen- 
tlemen. The  State  may  have  had  older  Governors,  but  none 
more  loved  and  respected  by  all  classes.  Higher  civic  honors 
are  worn  by  inferior  men  to  him. 

I perceive  immense  amounts  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and 
under  garments,  are  being  transported  to  the  Alabama  troops 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  Confederacy.  This  speaks 
nobly. 

From  a letter  under  date  9th  instant.,  from  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Ellison,  I learn  Privates  William  E.  Hill  and  Wm.  Frazier,  of 
Co.  I,  20th  Ga.  Regt.,  who  were  taken  prisoners  since  the  late 
battle  at  Manassas,  have  been  exchanged  and  are  now  sick  at 
the  First  Georgia  Hospital,  Richmond. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Private  B.  D.  Castle- 
man,  of  the  same  company,  has  been  promoted  to  a Lieutenancy 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Richmond. 

The  numerous  friends  of  the  Mail  will  learn  with  pleasure 
that  all  the  obstacles  incident  to  the  re-starting  a Daily  has 
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been  finally  overcome,  and  its  cheering  face  will  smile  on  its 
many  readers,  on  and  after  to-morrow  evening,  with  all  its 
former  regularity  and  vivacity.  It  is  a sprightly,  interesting 
diurnal,  and  one  that  will  always  claim  a large  portion  of  the 
patronage,  and  all  the  confidence  of  the  mercantile,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  community,  for  the  earliest  telegraphic,  per- 
sonal, war  and  commercial  intelligence.  It  has  ever  been  an 
old  favorite  with  the  public,  and  we  see  no  reason  now,  that 
it  has  come  forth  from  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  times, 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  H.  F.  Coyne  & Co.,  that  it 
will  be  taken  by  all  its  old  patrons  not  in  the  war,  and  thous- 
ands who  never  enjoyed  its  racy  columns,  which  have  made  it 
“one  of  the  papers ” 

J.  T.  S. 


Congaree  House 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
January  7,  1863 

Dear  Enquirer:* 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  to  you  that  having  left 
Montgomery  yesterday,  at  8 a.m.,  I arrived  at  the  Capital  of 
the  Palmetto  State  after  a 32  hours  railroad  ride,  over  a good 
road,  with  safe  conductors  and  engineers. 

On  leaving  Montgomery  I was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
the  train  crowded  with  our  true  Southern  men,  all  of  whom 
were  “off  to  the  wars  again,”  having  recovered  from  their 
wounds,  and  fully  imbued  with  a spirit  of  doing  further  damage 
to  our  common  foe. 

Between  Montgomery  and  Atlanta  we  observed  several 
trains  filled  in  hold  and  on  deck  with  the  live  specimens  of 
Gen.  Bragg’s  recent  innovation  on  the  onward  march  of  Lin- 
coln’s hirelings.  From  the  train  on  which  we  were  traveling, 
cheer  after  cheer  would  drown  the  “clickety-click”  of  the  cars 
when  we  passed  the  gentlemen  in  Federal  blue,  bound  for 
Vicksburg.  The  prisoners  generally  were  a fine  looking  set 
of  men  by  every  outward  appearance,  and  only  minus  the  “sand 


*The  Weekly  Columbus  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  January  20,  1863. 
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in  the  craw,”  or  they  never  would  have  been  taken  by  our 
‘‘rebel  raga-muffins.” 

Speaking  of  these  captured  individuals,  I learned  they  were 
to  be  quartered  in  the  houses  at  Vicksburg,  and  in  case  of  the 
bombardment  of  that  gallant  Gibraltar  of  the  South,  they  would 
receive  some  of  the  deadly  iron  missiles  intended  for  your  es- 
pecial benefit.  The  idea,  though  distasteful  in  a civilized  view 
of  the  correct  mode  of  war,  is  at  this  time,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  only  “a  Roland  for  an  Oliver”  for  the  treatment  we 
have  received  from  Yankee  brutality. 

All  along  our  brief  line  of  travel  we  observed  more  or 
less  of  our  valiant  spirits  coming  out  again  from  home  to 
swell  the  column  of  General  Lee,  who  knows  how  to  fight  to 
the  great  consternation  and  destruction  of  the  enemy.  To  our 
question,  “where  are  you  bound,  boys?”  they  invariably  replied 
“to  reinforce  Bragg  or  Lee.”  Noble  replies  from  patriotic 
spirits. 

The  farms  along  the  route  are  being  very  generally  turned 
up  with  the  plow,  and  bespeak  that  breadstuffs  will  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  future. 

The  towns  and  cities  all  have  a dull  appearance,  and  the 
all  engrossing  subject  is  the  welfare  of  our  cause  and  the  early 
success  of  our  arms. 

I will  write  from  Richmond. 


J.  T.  S. 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
December  31,  1863 

Editor  Enquirer  :* 

The  Christmas  holidays  pass  away  with  the  present  day, 
and  a new  year  dawns  on  us  tomorrow.  May  it  prove  a brighter 
and  happier  year  than  sixty-three.  Since  this  day  one  year 
ago,  a series  of  bright  successes  as  well  as  dishonorable  defeats, 

*The  Daily  Columfous  (Georgia)  Enquirer,  January  5,  1864. 
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have  blest  and  oppressed  our  cause.  All  the  heart  of  the  pa- 
triot can  hope,  pray  and  fight  for,  is  our  independence  as  a 
free  and  untrammeled  Confederacy.  Heaven  vouches  for  the 
glorious  desideratum  to  our  beleaguered  South! 

Now  that  the  most  severe  season  of  the  winter  is  upon 
the  poor  barefooted  and  almost  clotheless  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  all  the  pinching  wants  of  life  are  felt  by  his  needy  family 
at  home,  it  behooves  the  philanthropist  to  falter  not,  and  weary 
not,  in  well  doing,  but  to  extend  the  most  unbounded  charity 
of  purse  and  friendship  to  the  soldier  in  his  snowy  camp,  and 
to  his  needy  wife  and  little  ones  at  homes.  It  is  no  more  than 
his  just  due  and  Heaven  will  reward  the  benevolent  who  in  the 
strife  and  struggle  for  wealth,  can  so  long  pause  as  to  benefit 
and  befriend  the  defenders  of  the  South. 

The  bill  just  passed  by  Congress  by  which  all  men  who 
have  furnished  substitutes  will  have  to  “hie  to  the  field,”  meets 
with  great  favor  from  those  who  on  account  of  their  pecuniary 
disability,  as  well  as  a sense  of  duty  they  owe  their  country, 
have  borne  all  the  physical  burthen  of  the  war  from  its  inception 
until  the  present  day.  Now  that  the  wealthy  man  who  owned 
money  and  negroes  enough  to  keep  his  precious  carcas  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Yankee  lead,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
poor  man,  with  a dozen  helpless  children,  there  will  spring  up 
a new  enthusiasm  in  the  army,  and  we  look  forward  to  a future 
pregnant  with  victorious  results  in  our  strife  against  our  com- 
mon foe.  But  the  great  question  now  to  be  solved  first,  is  : “Will 
those  very  men  now  called  into  the  service,  be  compelled  to 
shoulder  their  muskets  and  come  to  the  relief  of  the  heroes  of 
the  whole  war?” 

The  Christmas  of  1863,  was  very  unlike  the  Christmases 
of  old.  True  there  was  some  exhibition  of  flue  dresses  by  the 
ladies  of  speculators,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  gentlemen’s 
wardrobes  worn  by  speculators  themselves.  Negroes,  and  a 
certain  class  who  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy, 
seemed  to  be  the  most  flush  with  money,  and  wore  the  best 
suits  of  clothing,  whilst  the  poor  crippled  or  debilitated  soldier 
and  his  needy  wife  and  little  ones  presented  a strange  contrast 
in  the  point  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
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There  is  little  or  news  afloat  here.  Trade  is  dull — stocks 
of  every  kind  light  and  held  at  high  prices.  Provisions  and 
every  necessary  of  life  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor ; 
and  even  the  one  item,  firewood,  is  scarce  and  sold  at  very 
dear  rates.  The  result  is  that  much  suffering  will  ensue,  unless 
the  benevolent  bestir  themselves  in  this  trysting  hour  to  the 
needy  poor. 

The  Alabama  river  is  at  present  full  almost  to  overflowing. 
Steamers  are  regularly  plying  between  hence  and  Mobile,  and 
the  cars  run  with  their  usual  regularity,  and  arrive  and  depart 
with  full  loads  of  human  freight  and  blockage  goods. 

To-night  there  is  to  be  a great  speechifying  in  the  Capitol 
(rain  or  shine),  plenty  of  the  former  which  is  falling  profusely 
now,  and  addresses  are  to  be  made  by  Gov.  Watts,  Judge  Phelan 
and  Captain  Bard,  on  the  “condition  of  the  country  and  the 
wants  of  the  army.”  The  papers  earnestly  plead  for  a full  at- 
tendance. We  presume  some  of  the  City  Provost  Guard,  with 
umbrellas  covering  themselves  and  muskets,  will  be  there  to  see, 
and  ensure  decorum  and  quietude  on  the  occasion.  Should  I 
attend  will  endeavor  to  give  a synopses  o the  proceedings. 

The  weather,  up  to  present  writing,  continues  inclement, 
and  no  signs  of  an  early  solstice  with  the  rain  king.  But — 
halt ! Thine, 


J.  T.  S. 
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TWO  UNCOLLECTED  CIVIL  WAR  POEMS  OF 
ALEXANDER  BEAUFORT  MEEK 

By  Benjamin  B.  Williams 
Instructor  of  Alabama,  Montgomery  Center 


Alexander  Beaufort  Meek  (1814-1865)  was  Alabama’s  fore- 
most ante-bellum  poet,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  both  his  con- 
temporaries and  recent  literary  historians.1  The  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  would  be  chief  among  the  singers  of  Ala- 
bama’s participation  in  the  Civil  War  was  dispelled  by  his 
scant  poetic  efforts  during  the  conflict.  The  only  war  poem 
by  Meek  to  find  a place  in  the  collections  of  Confederate  poetry 
is  “Wouldst  Thou  Have  Me  Love  Thee.”  This  poem  is  actually 
a revision  of  Meek’s  Mexican  War  lyric  ‘The  Fields  of  Mexico,” 
and  was  published  in  its  original  form  in  Meek’s  collected 
poems  in  1857.2 

Only  two  poems  known  to  have  been  written  by  Meek 
during  the  Civil  War  have  come  to  light,  and  neither  has  been 
included  in  any  of  the  post-war  collections  of  Southern  verse. 
One  of  these,  “That  the  Bugles  Say,”  was  written  in  1862  and 
reprinted  in  a magazine  after  the  war.3  The  other  poem, 
“Martyrs  of  the  South,”  was  published  in  the  Mobile  Advertiser 

^ee,  for  example,  Octavia  Le  Vert,  “A  Tribute  to  Henry  Clay:  An 
Address . . . New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  April  12,  1856,  “Library  of  South- 
ern Literature  (New  Orleans,  1908-1913),  VII,  3238;  William  R.  Smith, 
Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1889),  p.  342;  Mar- 
garet G.  Figh,  “Alexander  Beaufort  Meek:  Pioneer  Man  of  Letters,” 
Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  II  (Summer,  1940),  127-151;  and  Jay 
B.  Hubbell,  The  South  in  American  Literature,  1607-1900  (Durham, 
N.  C,  1954),  pp.  624-28. 

The  Mexican  War  version  of  the  poem  is  in  Meek,  Songs  and 
Poems  of  the  South  (Mobile  and  New  York,  1857),  pp.  9-11.  The  Civil 
War  revision  can  be  found  in  William  Gilmore  Simms,  War  Poetry  of 
South  (New  York,  1866),  pp.  61-62;  Frank  Moore,  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
the  Southern  People  (New  York,  1886),  pp.  52-53  and  W.  L.  Fagan, 
Southern  War  Songs  (New  York,  1889,  pp.  20-21. 

3BeBow’s  Review,  N.S.  II,  69-70  (July,  1866)  . 
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and  Register  on  May  15,  1864  and  perhaps  copied  in  other  news- 
papers at  that  time.* * * 4  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  poem  has 
appeared  since  that  time  in  any  other  medium.  Although 
neither  of  these  poems  can  match  the  quality  of  Meek’s  better 
verses,  they  are  superior  to  many  of  the  pieces  which  can 
be  found  in  post-war  anthologies  of  Confederate  war  songs. 

“What  the  Bugles  Say”  is  a three  stanza  poem  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  lyric  passages  in  The  Red  Eagle,5  in  which  Meek 
displays  a fondness  for  onomatopoeia  and  frequent  use  of  ex- 
clamations. The  poem  is  reproduced  below: 

WHAT  THE  BUGLES  SAY 
By  A.  B.  Meek 

Hark!  the  bugles  on  the  hill! 

Tarala ! Tarala ! 

All  the  vale  their  echoes  fill! 

Tarala ! Tarala ! 

“Gather,  gather  stalwart  men, 

From  the  forest,  field  and  glen; 

Leave  the  hammer,  axe  and  plow, 

Warrior  deeds  demand  ye  now! 

Hasten  to  the  crimson  field, 

There  the  glittering  bayonets  wield! 

There  confront  the  cannon’s  mouth, 

Fearless  champions  of  the  South!” 

Hark!  again  the  bugles  sound! 

Tarala ! Tarala ! 

How  their  echoes  scream  around! 

Tarala ! Tarala ! 


*The  original  version  of  this  poem  was  recently  discovered  by  this 

writer  in  the  files  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Register  in  the  Ala- 
bama State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The  only  other 

extant  version  of  the  poem,  an  undated  clipping  in  the  Meek  file  of  the 
Archives,  contains  several  errors  when  compared  to  the  original,  and 

is  obviously  a copy  reprinted  in  another  newspaper. 

5Meek’s  major  poetic  work  is  the  book-length  narrative,  The  Red 
Eagle  (1855),  whose  hero,  the  Indian  chief  Weatherford,  or  Red  Eagle, 
was  the  principal  leader  in  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14. 
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“Lo!  the  grim  and  impious  foe, 

Comes  to  lay  your  altars  low — 

Comes  to  blast  with  sword  and  brand, 
Vandal-like,  your  happy  land! 

Led  by  rapine — fired  by  lust — 

Heedless  of  the  right  and  just — 

Fetters  brings  he,  chains  and  gyves, 

Dark  dishonor  for  your  wives!” 

Hark!  then  hark!  the  bugles  call! 

Tarala ! Tarala ! 

Angel-toned  they  cry  to  all! 

Tarala!  ...Tarala! 

“ By  the  God  who  rules  above! 

By  the  beings  whom  ye  love, 

By  the  rights  your  fathers  won, 

By  the  manes  of  Washington, 

Rouse  and  meet  the  invading  band, 

Sweep  them  chaff-like  from  the  land! 

Daring  ev’n  the  cannon’s  mouth, 

Fearless  champions  of  the  South!” 

Although  “Martyrs  of  the  South”  was  published  in  May 
1864,  the  time  of  composition  for  the  poem,  determined  from 
internal  evidence,  must  have  been  in  late  1863.  Meek  me- 
morialized twenty-one  Confederate  generals  and  thirteen  Ala- 
bama officers  in  this  poem.  The  latest  established  date  of 
death  among  these  was  that  of  Colonel  Richard  Freer  Ingle 
who  died  of  wounds  received  at  Chickamauga  on  September 
23,  1863.  We  may  assume  that  Meek  wrote  this  poem  soon 
after  this  date  as  any  extended  delay  in  composing  it  would 
surely  have  necessitated  the  inclusion  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished yarriors  who  fell  after  Chickamauga. 

The  eighth  stanza  of  the  poem  records  the  names  of  the 
Alabama  officers  killed.  The  poem  in  its  entirety  follows: 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
By  A.  B.  Meek 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  gallant  hearts 
Who  fell  in  battle’s  day; 
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They  well  performed  their  hero  parts, 

And  passed  from  earth  away. 

They  lie  asleep  on  honor’s  bed — 

Young  Freedom’s  martyr  band — 

For  all  that’s  dear  to  man  they  bled— 

For  God  and  native  land! 

Weep  not  for  Jackson,  who  laid  down 
His  life  in  fullest  fame; 

Who  always  wore  the  victor’s  crown, 

Now  wears  a deathless  name! 

0 ! what  a loss  that  day  was  ours, 

When  that  great  light  grew  dim 
We  weep  amid  our  darkened  bowers, 

But  do  not  weep  for  him. 

For  Sidney  Johnston — whose  high  worth 
Was  Freedom’s  polar  star — 

Who,  like  Elijah,  passed  from  earth 
In  battle’s  fiery  car — 

Shed  not  a tear — he  is  not  dead — 

But  up  from  Shiloh  gone! — 

Where  wreaths  ambrosial  deck  his  head, 
Betide  great  Washington! 

Weep  not  for  Garnett,  his  young  brow 
Among  the  earliest  paled; 

Though  death  compelled  his  form  to  bow, 

His  spirit  never  quailed! 

Among  Virginia’s  mountain  heights, 

With  Garland  by  his  side, 

And  Starke — they  fought  for  ravished  rights, 
And  for  their  country  died. 

Oh,  for  McCulloch,  do  not  weep — 

The  Marion  of  the  West — 

Nor  for  Bartow,  nor  Bee — but  keep 
Their  memories  in  the  breast. 

They  realized  man’s  noblest  fate — 

In  victory’s  lap  to  lie — 

We  all  must  die,  soon  or  late — 

How  blest  like  them  to  die! 
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Fair  Mississippi’s  stalwart  chief — 

Brave  Barksdale,  too,  has  gone, 

And  Zollicoffer’s  life  too  brief, 

And  Green — and  brave  Mouton. 

Kentucky’s  Hanson  slumbers  low, 

With  Helm  and  Branch  as  well; 

Pour  not  for  them  the  stream  of  woe, 

With  angels  now  they  dwell! 

A curse  upon  the  felon  foe — 

Freebooters  of  the  West — 

Who  hurled  their  red  assassin  blow, 

On  gallant  Gladden’s  breast! 

Gregg,  Griffith,  Tilghman,  Seymour,  Cobb, 
Now  live  with  him  in  death! — 

The  gaunt  hyenas  cannot  rob 

The  grave,  of  its  green  wreath. 

For  Alabama’s  own  loved  dead, 

Though  humbler  be  their  names, 

'Why  should  the  selfish  tear  be  shed? 

They  now  are  God’s  and  fame’s. 

Rest  Irby,  Webb,  Jones,  Hobbs  and  Hale, 
Rest  Jewett,  Summers,  Moore, 

Inge,  Garrott,  Lomax,  Pelham,  Baine, 

On  death’s  triumphant  shore. 

What  stars  crowd  out  upon  the  sky, 

Of  history,  as  I write! 

Would  I could  number  them  on  high, 

The  planets  of  our  night! 

They  live  immortal;  and  for  them 
We  need  not  drop  the  tear; 

Each  wears  a golden  diadem, 

In  a celestial  sphere! 

But  we  must  weep — aye  deeply  mourn 
For  our  ownselves  benefit, 

The  priesthood  from  our  altars  torn, 

Our  homes  in  darkness  left, 
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The  widowed  and  the  orphan  band 
On  fate’s  rude  waters  tost — 
Weep  for  the  anguish-stricken  land, 
That  such  great  souls  has  lost!6 * 8 


6The  Alabama  officers  named  in  the  eighth  stanza  of  the  poem 
were:  Colonel  Egbert  J.  Jones  (died  of  wounds  at  Orange  Court  House, 
Va.,  July  21,  1861);  Lt.  Colonel  Thomas  Evans  Irby  (killed  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  May  5,  1862;  Captain  Leonard  F.  Summers  (killed  in  May, 
1862);  Colonel  Tennent  Lomax  (killed  at  Seven  Pines,  June  1,  1862,;  Lt. 
Colonel  David  William  Baine  (killed  at  Frazer’s  Farm,  Va.,  June  30, 
1862);  Lt.  Colonel  Stephen  Fowler  Hale  (wounded  at  Gaines  Mill  and 
died  at  Richmond,  July  18,  1862);  Captain  Thomas  Hubbard  Hobbs 

(died  of  wounds  received  at  Seven  Pines,  July  24,  1862);  Colonel  Sy- 
denham Moore  (died  of  wounds  received  at  Seven  Pines,  August  20, 
1862);  Major  John  Pelham  (killed  at  Kelly’s  Ford,  Va,  March  17,  1863); 
Colonel  (his  promotion  to  Brigadier-General  was  before  Congress) 
Isham  Warren  Garrott  (died  of  wounds  near  Vicksburg,  Miss,  July 

17,  1863);  Colonel  James  D.  Webb  (died  of  wounds  at  Elk  River,  Tenn, 
July  19,  1863);  Major  Origen  Sibley  Jewett  (killed  at  Chickamauga, 
September,  1863);  and  Colonel  Richard  Freer  Inge  (died  of  wounds 
received  at  Chickamauga,  September  23,  1863). 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  PROPAGANDA  IN  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1860 

By  Durward  Long,  Assistant  Professor, 

Department  of  History  and  Government 
Florida  Southern  College 
Lakeland,  Florida 


As  the  presidential  election  of  1860  approached,  there  were 
five  separate  political  groups  in  Alabama.  There  were  the  old 
Whigs  from  the  western  and  central  counties,  calling  them- 
selves Constitutional  Unionists,  who  advocated  a break  with 
the  Democrats.  The  moderate  Southern  Rights  men,  mainly 
in  the  southern  and  central  counties,  believed  that  John  C. 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  was  the  candidate  who  would  pro- 
tect their  interests  as  well  as  keep  the  Union  intact.  A third 
group,  the  old  Jacksonian  Democrats  from  North  Alabama, 
who  had  consistently  opposed  the  Democrats  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  found  it  difficult  to  support  the  candidate  of 
their  traditional  opponents  but  had  none  of  their  own  on  which 
they  could  agree.  Another  group  of  Democrats,  mostly  from 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  and  Huntsville,  proposed  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  their  candidate.  Finally,  there  was  the  extreme 
Southern  Rights  Opposition  movement  in  the  western  and  cen- 
tral counties — with  no  candidate. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1860  the  five  groups  crystallized  into 
three:  the  Constitutional  Unionists  who  decided  upon  John  Bell 
of  Tennessee  and  Edward  A.  Everett  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Southern  Righters  and  many  of  the  Southern  Rights  Opposi- 
tionists who  supported  Breckinridge;  and  the  third,  organized 
around  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  included  some  of  the  Jack- 
sonians  from  North  Alabama.  During  the  campaign,  all  three 
candidates  had  support  in  each  of  the  important  sections  of  the 
state.  The  three  most  strategic  locations  were  Mobile,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Huntsville,  representing  the  southern,  central,  and 
northern  parts  of  the  state  respectively. 
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Douglas  was  supported  by  newspapers  of  substantial  cir- 
culation in  each  of  these  points.  In  Huntsville,  the  Southern 
Advocate  endorsed  Douglas  early  in  the  campaign.  The  Mont- 
gomery Confederation,  edited  by  J.  J.  Seibels  was  also  a staunch 
Douglas  supporter.  The  Selma  Sentinel,  of  Dallas  County,  also 
supported  Douglas  and  by  so  doing  won  the  support  of  the 
fictitious  figure  of  local  humor,  Captain  Simon  Suggs.1  The 
humorist  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  editor: 

Dear  Old  Friend  Hardy: 

I am  delighted  with  the  Sentinel.  It  suits  my  fancy. 
I am  for  Douglas  and  Johnson.  Douglas  is  the  only  states- 
man now  in  the  United  States,  since  the  death  of  Benton, 
Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster.  He  is  more  like  “Old  Hickory” 
than  any  other  man  now  living.  The  nullifiers,  I see,  are 
fighting  Douglas  just  as  they  did  Jackson — and  Douglas 
will  whip  'em  just  as  Jackson  did;  I helped  Jackson  whip 
the  crazy  creatures  and  I'm  going  to  help  Douglas  do  it. 
Send  me  several  extra  copies  of  the  Sentinel .2 

A Breckinridge  paper,  the  Benton  Weekly  Herald,  replied  that 
since  Captain  Suggs  was  a “coarse,  vulgar,  unrefined”  man  “in 
which  no  delicate  sensibilities  ever  found  a resting  place,”  it 
was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  support  Douglas  and  the 
Sentinel.3 4  In  the  South,  John  Forsyth,  former  minister  to  Mex- 
ico and  state  representative  from  Mobile,  as  the  influential 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Register,  sought  to  win  his  county  for  the 
Illinois  candidate.  The  Alabama  Beacon,  in  Greensboro,  under 
the  editorial  leadership  of  John  G.  Harvey,  added  its  voice  to 
the  campaign  for  Douglas.  The  Beacon  observed  that  in  the 
fourteen  counties  which  constituted  north  Alabama,  Douglas 

treated  by  Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Mail. 
Hooper  who  supported  Breckinridge,  evidently  used  Suggs’  support  of 
Douglas  as  a device  to  associate  the  vulgar  and  undesirables  with 
Douglas  and  thus  attempt  to  damage  his  reputation  in  Alabama  See 
Annie  Mae  Hollingsworth,  “Johnson  Jones  Hooper”,  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly,  I (Fall,  1930),  pp.  257-260. 

2Benton  Weekly  Herald,  August  16,  1860. 

3Ibid. 

4See  the  Huntsville  Democrat  and  the  Greensboro  Alabama  Beacon, 
September  21,  1860. 
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had  only  two  newspapers  supporting  him.4  This  fact  does  not 
seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  view  that  north  Alabama  was 
largely  in  favor  of  Douglas. 

Bell,  too,  had  newspaper  propagandists  in  the  campaign. 
In  reality,  a great  many  more  supported  the  Constitutional 
Union  candidate  than  campaigned  for  Douglas.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  the  Athens  Union  Banner  rallied  voters  to 
Bell.  In  the  central  section,  in  and  around  Montgomery,  Daniel 
Sayre,  formerly  editor  of  the  Whig  Macon  County  Republican, 
employed  the  Montgomery  Daily  Post  as  a zealous  supporter  of 
the  Constitutional  Union  cause.  The  Greenville  Southern  Mes- 
senger, in  Butler  County,  was  another  important  Bell  and  Ever- 
ett organ  as  was  the  Selma  Reporter  in  Dallas  County.  It  is 
significant  that  Bell’s  newspaper  support  came  largely  from 
profitable  slaveholding  counties  and  Mobile.  C.  C.  Langdon, 
mainstay  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Mobile  area  during  the  late  forties 
and  early  fifties,  effectively  utilized  the  colums  of  the  Mobile 
Advertiser  in  Bell’s  favor.  Perhaps  the  location  of  these  papers 
indicate  a reflection  of  the  two  “kinds”  of  Whigs,  the  agrarian 
and  the  commercial  Whigs. 

Breckinridge  newspapers,  like  Bell  organs,  were  widespread 
and  numerous,  far  surpassing  in  number  the  Bell  and  Douglas 
periodicals.  The  Huntsville  Democrat,  Johnson  Jones  Hooper’s 
Montgomery  Mail,  claiming  the  largest  circulation  in  Montgom- 
ery, and  the  Mobile  Mercury  took  extreme  Southern  ground, 
supporting  Breckinridge.  Samuel  Gersham  Reid  and  George 
H.  Shorter,  state  printers,  campaigned  for  Breckinridge  in  their 
paper,  the  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser.  The  Spirit  of  the 
South,  published  in  Eufaula,  fevently  supported  the  candidate 
of  the  Southern  Democracy.  Breckinridge  support  is  noticeable 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  north  Alabama  mountain  and  Ten- 
nessee Valley  counties,  the  planter  counties  of  the  center  of  the 
state  and  the  southern  “potentially  planter”  counties.  The 
Florence  Gazette,  an  important  paper  in  Lauderdale  County  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  championed  the  cause  of 
Breckinridge  and  Lane.  Among  the  other  newspapers  backing 
Breckinridge  were  the  Southern  Champion  of  Monroe  County, 
the  Abbeville  Advertiser  in  Henry  County,  the  Benton  Weekly 
Herald  in  Lowndes,  the  Tuscaloosa  Observer,  the  Tuscumbia 
Constitution , and  the  Wetumpka  Spectator. 
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All  three  candidates,  therefore,  had  important  propaganda 
devices  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the  state,  though 
Breckinridge  had  the  greatest  number  promoting  his  candidacy. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  that  at  least  thirty-three  news- 
papers, over  one-third  of  the  total  (96)  in  the  state  in  1860,  as 
early  as  June,  1860,  approved  the  “right”  of  secession.  More- 
over, it  is  noteworthy  that  a newspaper’s  position  regarding  the 
legality  of  secession,  of  itself,  did  not  determine  the  candidate 
supported.  Other  factors  determined  that  decision. 

Each  faction  not  only  had  substantial  newspaper  support, 
but  also  had  considerable  support  from  able  Alabama  political 
leaders.  No  candidate,  however,  drew  the  support  of  an  entire 
group  of  local,  state,  or  national  officeholders.  Party  machin- 
ery, therefore,  was  divided,  though  unequally,  among  the  can- 
didates. Perhaps  Bell  had  the  smallest  number  of  the  out- 
standing politicians  in  his  camp.  Among  his  supporters,  how- 
ever, were  men  like  Jeremiah  Clemens,  Representative  from 
Huntsville,  Thomas  H.  Watts,  local  political  leader  of  the  Black 
Belt,  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  an  accomplished  politician  and 
former  state  representative  from  the  Eufaula  and  Montgomery 
district.  A contributing  factor  to  this  lack  of  officeholder  sup- 
port for  Bell  was  the  fact  that  the  old  Whig  politicians  were  in 
most  instances  out  of  power  at  this  particular  time.  The 
Douglas  forces  included  supporters  John  A.  Winston,  John 
Forsyth,  Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  Congressmen  William- 
son R.  W.  Cobb  from  the  Huntsville  District  and  George  S. 
Houston  from  the  Florence  District,  Nicholas  Davis  of  Madison 
County,  and  J.  J.  Seibels,  Montgomery  editor  and  previously  a 
contender  for  leadership  of  the  Alabama  Democrats.  The 
Breckinridge  camp  embraced  William  L.  Yancey  of  Montgom- 
ery, Judge  John  E.  Moore  of  Lauderdale,  John  T.  Morgan  of 
Dallas  County,  William  F.  Samford  of  Russell  County,  Senator 
Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  Jr.  and  Leroy  Pope  Walker  of  North 
Alabama,  and  Congressman  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry  of  Tal- 
ladega County.  As  might  be  suspected,  within  each  division 
of  supporters  were  political  views  of  all  shades,  reflecting  gen- 
erally the  local  situation.  For  example,  Clemens’  unionism  was 
quite  a contrast  to  Watts’  states  rights  attitude  though  both 
“stumped”  for  Bell.  Although  the  Douglas  faction  was  some- 
what at  a disadvantage  by  the  lack  of  newspaper  support,  no 
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candidate  suffered  for  leaders  in  the  state  at  large.  Leader- 
ship played  the  most  significant  part  on  the  local  scene. 

The  basic  issue  of  the  presidential  election  of  1860  was 
cast  as  “secession  or  union”  by  the  Bell  and  Douglas  propa- 
ganda. The  charge  of  secession  was  directed  against  Breckin- 
ridge to  defeat  him,  therefore  it  is  assumed  that  the  Bell  and 
Douglas  men  anticipated  public  opinion  to  be  against  secession 
as  a campaign  principle.  As  election  day  drew  nearer  there 
developed  a close  similarity  between  Breckinridge’s  opponents; 
so  close,  in  fact,  that  they  often  used  each  other’s  propaganda 
accusing  the  Breckinridge  party  of  having  a “design  to  dis- 
union.” In  denying  this  assertion,  Breckinridge  supporters 
hoped  to  put  emphasis  on  the  “true  issue”  of  the  campaign.  The 
facts  indicate,  however,  that  the  parties  in  Alabama  fought  out 
the  election  in  the  traditional  manner. 

What  was  the  role  of  secession  in  the  campaign?  Did  the 
parties  present  alternate  choices  to  the  voter?  Did  the  Ala- 
bama voter  make  his  selection  on  the  issue  of  secession?  Was 
the  vote  cast  for  the  party  most  likely  to  act  consistently  with 
the  secession  views  of  the  voter?  This  study  attempts  to  sug- 
gest answers  for  these  questions.  In  determining  answers,  a 
close  study  of  Alabama  newspapers  has  been  made,  selections 
from  which  appear  in  this  paper.  A comparison  of  the  No- 
vember vote  and  the  party  supported  was  made  with  the  atti- 
tude later  expressed  regarding  secession.  A survey  of  the 
various  positions  of  Alabama  political  leaders,  the  propaganda 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  slogans  and  mastheads  of  partisan 
newspapers  contribute  to  the  answers. 

Newspapers  during  this  period  were  very  important  as 
part  of  the  party  machinery  and  as  such  are  fairly  good 
sources  in  determining  the  issues  of  the  1860  campaign.  The 
many  slogans  and  mastheads  which  appeared  during  the  cam- 
paign and  shortly  before  give  some  indication  of  the  type  of 
appeal  directed  to  the  voters.  Many  of  the  Breckinridge  papers 
had  much  to  say  in  favor  of  disunion.  A few,  however,  were 
noncommittal  or  ambiguous  about  separation.  A case  in  point, 
the  Greenville  South  Alabamian , featured  the  heading,  “Indi- 
vidual Rights,  Individually  Respected.”  The  Benton  Alabama 
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Weekly  Herald  carried  the  words  “Southern  Rights  and  South- 
ern Equality/’  in  bold  letters  as  a masthead  from  April  to  June 
14  at  which  time  it  was  changed  to  read  “Equality  or  a South- 
ern Confederacy.”5 6  The  Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South  continued 
to  print  a large  heading,  “Equality  in  the  Union  or  Independence 
Out  of  It,”  which  it  had  run  for  five  years.0  The  Florence 
Gazette  carried  a quotation  from  Breckinridge,  “The  Consti- 
tution and  the  Equality  of  the  States,  these  are  the  symbols  of 
everlasting  union.”7  Another  Breckinridge  supporter,  the  Clai- 
borne Southern  Champion  in  Monroe  County  held  aloft  the  slo- 
gan, “Southern  Rights — Southern  Interests  and  Southern  In- 
stitutions.”8 9 Only  a few  of  the  Bell  papers  featured  mastheads 
similar  to  those  supporting  Douglas.  The  most  common  were 
illustrated  by  the  slogan  used  by  Daniel  Sayre,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Post , “The  Constitution — Union  of  the  States — 
Enforcement  of  the  Laws.”0  The  Douglas  papers,  of  which  the 
Montgomery  Confederation  was  an  example,  were  usually  con- 
tent to  list  the  names  of  their  candidates,  sometimes  adding  al- 
most as  an  afterthought,  “And  the  Union.”  The  Greensboro 
Alabama  Beacon  pictured  a flag  above  the  slogan  “Constitution 
and  Union.”10 

Regardless  of  the  candidate  supported,  newspaper  columns 
were  strikingly  similar  in  sifting  out  Southern  Rights  as  the 
basic  issue.  This  term  was  used  by  Breckinridge,  Bell,  and 
Douglas  newspapers.  The  Montgomery  Confederation  (Doug- 
las), Advertiser , (Breckinridge),  and  Post,  (Bell)  mentioned 
Southern  Rights  most  frequently  as  the  issue.  The  papers  in 
Mobile,  the  Advertiser  (Bell),  the  Register  (Douglas),  and  the 
Mercury  (Breckinridge),  all  agitated  for  Southern  Rights.  To 
all  factions,  then  the  fundamental  issue  was,  “Southern  Rights : 
Would  They  Be  Respected  and  Maintained?”  Every  other  issue 
was  somehow  related  to  this  one.  The  differences  peculiar  to 
the  1860  divisions  were  those  growing  out  of  conflicting  defi- 
nitions of  Southern  Rights  and/or  disagreements  on  how  they 
would  be  protected  and  reclaimed. 

5April  1 to  August  16,  1860. 

6 January  through  November,  1860. 

7November  24,  1860. 

8June  to  November  9,  1860. 

9 July  to  November,  1860. 

10September  14,  1860. 
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The  nebulous  quality  of  these  rights  became  all  things  to 
all  Southerners.  Over  an  extended  period  of  time,  particularly 
between  1820  and  1860,  symbols  had  been  erected  which  por- 
trayed rights  to  Southerners.  To  some,  the  right  to  extend 
slavery  wherever  the  Union  expanded  was  a Southern  Right 
to  be  maintained.  To  others,  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  of 
Northern  states  were  symbols  of  the  abuse  of  Southern  Rights 
and,  in  effect,  the  loss  of  them.  Still  others  viewed  the  toler- 
ance and  encouragement  by  Northerners  of  incendiary  action 
of  abolitionists,  of  which  John  Brown  fulfilled  the  image,  as 
deep  enmity  to  Southern  Rights.  Internal  improvements,  stor- 
age and  movement  of  arms,  military  policy,  land  measures  and 
the  tariff  were  all  interpreted  by  Alabamians  and  other  South- 
erners in  relation  to  Southern  Rights. 

Therefore  there  were  not  many  really  important  differences 
of  policy  in  the  state,  and  many  times  the  only  way  it  was 
possible  to  distinguish  the  campaigners’  propaganda  was  by 
discovering  whom  the  propagandists  attacked  and  criticized. 
The  Bell  and  Douglas  forces  often  joined  criticisms  against 
Breckinridge,  particularly  in  the  charge  of  disunion.  Out  of 
all  the  negative  propaganda  the  reader  usually  comes  out  with 
the  idea  that  the  objective  for  all  the  Alabama  parties  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  same — to  win  the  election  in  Alabama 
and  to  guarantee  Southern  Rights  by  their  peculiar  action  or 
means.  The  degree  or  length  to  which  the  individual  voter  was 
willing  to  go  to  achieve  this  end  was  many  times  dependent 
upon  his  section  and  was  influential  in  his  choice  at  the  polls. 
The  Douglas  supporters  sought  to  guarantee  Southern  Rights 
by  voting  for  a possible  winner  (made  so  by  Northern  support) 
who,  out  of  debt  and  in  gratitude,  would  grant  Southern  de- 
mands and  be  sympathetic  to  Southern  Rights.  The  Breckin- 
ridge group  determined  to  win  the  election  or  throw  it  into  the 
House  by  the  multiple  party  vote.  By  either  result  they  felt 
that  Southern  Rights  would  be  insured.  The  Bell  faction,  not 
able  to  support  personalities  and  parties  historically  antagon- 
istic to  their  policies,  sought  the  same  ends  as  did  the  Douglas 
and  Breckinridge  men,  differing  in  the  means — the  election  of 
Bell,  the  compromise  candidate  by  which  they  hoped  to  carry 
the  border  states  and  a few  Northern  states.  Then,  after 
salving  their  pride  of  consistency  in  the  November  election, 
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Bell’s  supporters  would  be  willing  to  give  their  electoral  votes 
to  either  Douglas  or  Breckinridge  to  defeat  Lincoln. 

All  three  political  divisions  were  erroneous  in  their  projec- 
tions. The  Breckinridge  party  contemplated  carrying,  as  a cer- 
tainty, the  Southern  states,  California,  and  Oregon  (by  Lane’s 
strength),  which  would  give  it  127  electoral  votes.  That  meant 
they  would  need  only  25  more  to  win.  These  they  hoped  to  get 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,11  particularly  in  face  of 
the  threat  of  secession.  Secession  did  not  appear  that  real  or 
certain  to  the  North.  The  Douglas  faction  not  only  overesti- 
mated its  strength  in  the  Northern  states  but  underestimated 
the  great  number  of  Southerners  who  would  vote  for  Breckin- 
ridge and  “principle.”  The  new  Whiggery  was  also  completely 
wrong  in  supposing  Lincoln’s  party  so  discordant  that  a large 
number  of  old  Northern  Whigs  could  be  pulled  away. 

In  all  of  these  designs  Southerners  generally  agreed  that 
the  objective  was  protection  of  Southern  Rights.  Though  there 
was  basic  disagreement,  particularly  before  November,  as  to 
whether  these  rights  could  be  protected  best  in  or  out  of  the 
Union,  propaganda  reflects  that  this  was  not  the  decisive  issue 
of  the  election.  The  attacks  of  each  of  the  parties  on  the 
others  are  very  revealing.  The  Montgomery  Daily  Post , a Bell 
paper,  found  much  fault  with  General  Joseph  Lane’s  acceptance 
of  the  vice-presidential  nomination  on  the  ticket  with  Breckin- 
ridge. Always  more  extreme  in  opposition  to  the  Breckinridge 
faction  than  Douglas,  the  Post  quoted  Lane  as  saying  he  was 
against  territories  exercising  power  to  prohibit  slavery  and  in- 
validating property  by  unfriendly  legislation.  This  paper 
charged  Lane  with  saying  that  the  friendly  legislature  could 
not  even  establish  slavery.  For  these  sentiments,  the  Bell  paper 
denounced  Lane  without  mercy.  The  editor  said  that  Lane’s 
position  was  “worse  than  squatter  sovereignty,”  for  even  Doug- 
las “does  not  pretend  to  doubt  that  the  territorial  legislatures 
have  a perfect  right  to  establish  and  protect  slavery.”  The 
Post  went  on  to  say  that  even  if  a territory  were  filled  with 
slaveholders  they  could  not  establish  or  protect  slavery  under 

“See  Ollinger  Crenshaw,  The  Slave  States  in  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1860  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1945),  p.  61. 
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the  Lane  doctrine.12  From  the  context  the  reader  concludes  that 
Post's  position  was  that  Congress  should  protect  slavery  in  the 
territories  and  that  even  the  territorial  legislatures  could  not 
prohibit  such  protection. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Bell  organ  replied  to  the  Mail's  re- 
quest for  a unified  front  for  “States  Rights  and  Equality,”  which 
according  to  the  Mail , was  represented  by  the  Breckinridge  and 
Lane  party.  The  Post  answered  by  reminding  the  Mail's  editors 
and  readers  that  Breckinridge  and  Lane  were  not  the  only 
candidates  standing  for  States  Rights  and  Equality,  hence  in- 
timating that  this  was  the  Post's  position.13  Later  the  Post 
accused  both  Breckinridge  and  Lane  of  being  submissionists, 
and  cited  that  as  the  reason  “why  the  Breckinridge  papers  will 
not  publish  Joe  Lane’s  speech  at  Indianapolis  or  Breckinridge’s 
answer  to  the  Norfolk  questions.”14  The  editor,  Daniel  Sayre, 
also  charged  Breckinridge  with  leaving  his  platform  and  steal- 
ing the  Constitutional  Union’s  stand  regarding  positive  congres- 
sional intervention  in  the  territories.15  The  fact  that  Joseph 
Lane  had  voted  for  the  Homestead  Bill  was  also  a point  of  at- 
tack for  the  Bell  papers. 

Other  favorite  criticisms  centered  on  Lane’s  opposition  to 
congressional  protection  of  slavery,  “a  true  Southern  principle,” 
on  his  support  of  submission  in  case  of  Lincoln’s  election,  “con- 
trary to  the  South’s  attitude,”  and  Breckinridge’s  approval  of 
squatter  sovereignty  in  July,  1856.16  In  a column  headed, 
“Keep  it  Before  the  People,”  the  Bell  papers  attempted  to  show 
that  whereas  Breckinridge  as  a potential  vice-presidential  nom- 
inee had  been  against  slavery  extension  and  congressional  pro- 
tection in  1856,  Bell  supported  both  slavery’s  extension  and  its 
protection  by  Congress.17  Based  on  the  Post , Bell’s  Alabama 
supporters  stood  for:  (1)  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
by  the  federal  government,  or  intervention,  (2)  opposition  to 
submission,  (3)  opposition  to  squatter  sovereignty,  and  (4) 
protection  of  Southern  Rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders. 

^Montgomery  Daily  Post,  July  18,  1860. 

13Ibid. 

14Ibid.,  November  7,  1860. 

15Ibid. 

10Ibid.,  October  16,  1860. 

17Ibid.,  November  5,  1860. 
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The  Breckinridge  press  was  merciless  to  John  Bell.  From 
September  26  through  November  5,  I860,18  the  Mail  carried  “A 
Part  of  John  Bell’s  Black  Record.”  The  most  significant 
charges  against  Bell  were  that  he  voted  with  Chase  and  Seward 
regularly,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  he  felt  Congress  had  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District.  Charging  Edward  Everett,  Bell’s  run- 
ning mate,  with  the  same  sentiments,  the  Mail  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  both  men  were  antislavery.  On  October  28,  and 
repeatedly  afterward,  Johnson  J.  Hooper,  editor  of  the  Mail, 
accused  Everett  of  endorsing  amalgamation  of  whites  and 
blacks.  The  basis  for  this  conclusion  was  the  fact  that  the 
candidate’s  children  were  sent  to  school  with  Negroes.19  Thus 
the  Mail  expressed  its  position  for  the  Congressional  protec- 
tion of  slavery  as  a constitutional  property  right,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  for  white  supremacy,  and  the  continuance 
of  a Southern  or  white  man’s  culture. 

Even  though  the  Breckinridge  Montgomery  Mail  abused 
and  refuted  Bell’s  doctrines,  an  examination  of  its  criticisms 
and  of  the  policies  it  advocated  indicated  that  the  ideas  were 
very  similar.  On  the  defense,  particularly,  both  the  Bell  and 
the  Breckinridge  papers  exhibited  certain  common  sentiments. 
John  Beil  was  extolled  by  his  editor  friends  as  a public  servant 
of  thirty  years’  experience,  a Southerner,  a slaveholder,  an  op- 
ponent of  squatter  sovereignty  (hence  his  vote  against  the  Kan- 
sas Nebraska  Bill),  and  an  advocate  of  admitting  all  states  with 
the  constitution  of  their  choice.  Everett  was  absolved  from 
being  an  abolitionist  and  was  described  as  against  Negro  equal- 
ity and  “ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  slaveholders.”20 

There  was  a slight  distinction,  however,  in  the  state- 
ments regarding  intervention  in  the  territories.  The  Bell  papers 
described  Bell  and  Everett’s  position  of  intervention  in  the 
territories  as  the  John  C.  Calhoun  interpretation.  This  view 
was  that  the  Congress  must  protect  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  that  the  territorial  legislatures  could  not  prohibit  slavery. 

18Every  intervening  issue  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  this 
column. 

^Montgomery  Mail,  October  23,  1860. 

20Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  November  7,  1860. 
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Afterward,  however,  the  doctrine  continues,  the  accepted  con- 
stitution of  the  new  state  would  make  provisions  regarding 
slavery  and  could  either  establish  or  prohibit  it.21  The  later 
provision  is  the  distinction.  Though  Breckinridge  had  endorsed 
such  a policy,  the  Post  accused  him  of  stealing  the  plank  from 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party.  The  over-all  result,  however, 
was  the  same.  Even  though  a few  of  the  extremists  might 
have  said  little  about  the  power  of  a state  constitution  to  pro- 
hibit slavery,  the  Breckinridge  and  Bell  stand  was  practically 
the  same. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Douglas’  personal  stand  on  the  above 
issue  was  one  of  squatter  sovereignty,  the  Alabama  supporters 
of  the  “Little  Giant”  rejected  this  plank  of  the  platform  and 
accepted  the  idea  of  congressional  intervention.  The  Douglas 
papers  were  content  in  large  measure  to  rest  their  case  in  de- 
nouncing Breckinridge  and  Yancey  as  revolutionists  and  dis- 
unionists  while,  paradoxically,  also  calling  them  submissionists. 
Their  approach  to  the  campaign  was  not  on  issues,  but  expedi- 
ency— to  win  with  Douglas.  Douglas’  views  regarding  seces- 
sion and  squatter  sovereignty  were  often  ignored  or  deempha- 
sized  by  the  Confederation,  the  Register,  and  the  Huntsville 
Southern  Advocate.  As  a substitution  they  proclaimed  him  the 
candidate  of  the  national  party  and  the  candidate  for  union 
and  equality.  The  Douglas  editors  in  Alabama,  by  and  large, 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  intervention  doctrine,  the  idea  of 
white  supremacy,  and  other  facets  of  Southern  Rights  for 
which  the  Bell  and  Breckinridge  organs  stood,  even  admitting 
the  right  and  legality  of  secession,  though  perhaps  questioning 
the  validity  of  the  current  grounds  for  such  action. 

The  Breckinridge  propaganda  was  extremely  defensive 
concerning  secession.  Speeches  in  which  unionism  was  praised 
by  Breckinridge  and  Lane  were  often  printed  and  emphasized, 
particularly  by  north  Alabama  organs  like  the  Florence  Gazette. 
An  effective  device  utilized  by  many  of  the  Breckinridge  papers 
was  the  appeal  to  white  men  over  the  emotionally  related  issue 
of  amalgamation.  In  addition  to  that  approach,  many  of  the 
papers  which  supported  the  Southern  Democratic  candidate 


21Ibid. 
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carried  a column  entitled,  “Remember,  Southern  Men.”  South- 
erners were  asked  to  remember  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

says  that  the  legislature  of  a territory,  the  creature  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  can  exclude  your  property  from  its  limits  ...  He 
denies  to  Southern  men  the  right  of  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  property  in  the  territories.22 

The  progandists  also  reminded  the  voter  that  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter, supporting  Douglas  in  1860,  had  printed  in  December,  1857, 
that  “Stephen  A.  Douglas  now  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Sewards , the  Hales,  the  Bentons,  and  the  Greeleys”23  The 
clinching  argument  against  Douglas  was  a quotation  in  which 
he  said  that  “he  would  hang  as  high  as  Virginia  hung  [sic] 
John  Brown,  any  man  who  would  not  submit  to  Lincoln  rule.”21 

Bell,  too,  was  disposed  of  in  orderly  fashion  by  the  Breck- 
inridge propaganda.  Bell’s  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a slave  state  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  were  thought  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
South  to  denounce  him.  Bell’s  vote  to  receive  abolitionist  pe- 
titions in  Congress,  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  his  favoring  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  added  to  the  list  to  convince  the 
doubtful  Alabama  voter.25 

On  the  other  hand,  Breckinridge  was  lauded  because  he 
“is  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was  and  is  ...  of  the  Union 
in  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ...  of  the  equality 
of  the  States  and  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
States.”26  Joseph  E.  Lane  was  quoted  as  saying  “that  he  will 
never  draw  his  sword  against  any  people  fighting  for  their 
constitutional  rights.”27  Both  Lane  and  Breckinridge  were 

“Greenville  Southern  Champion,  November  2,  1860.  This  co’umn 
was  used  by  many  other  Breckinridge  papers;  most  all  consulted  for 
the  period  of  September-November,  1860,  carried  it. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 
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pictured  as  in  agreement  in  endorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  basis  for  slavery  in  the  territories. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  Florence  Gazette,  a few 
days  before  the  election,  rallied  and  urged  the  “Democrats”  to 
the  polls,  asking  them  “to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  democracy  of 
Buchanan,  of  Jackson,  and  of  Jefferson,”  exclaiming,  “our  gal- 
lant and  heroic  leaders,  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  have  locked 
their  shields  around  the  Constitution  and  the  equality  of  the 
states  . . .”28  The  Gazette  evidently  regarded  these  candidates  as 
the  nominees  of  the  regular  party  and  that  party  loyalty  con- 
sisted in  voting  for  them. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing  information,  the  conclusion  is 
that  there  was  a basic  similarity  of  policy  in  Alabama  in  the 
campaign.  It  is  also  obvious  that  often  it  was  a matter  of  de- 
gree, which  was  sometimes  determined  by  personal  tempera- 
ment rather  than  political  philosophy.  There  were  many  vary- 
ing degrees  of  willingness  to  follow  completely  the  doctrines 
of  the  candidates  of  each  faction.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  a multiparty  situation  existing,  there  were  still  many 
parties  within  each  organization’s  framework.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  Daniel  Sayre,  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Post.  He 
wrote : 


The  seceders  have  a most  unmanageable  set  of  candi- 
dates. The  seceders  themselves  are  committed  to  secession 
in  the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election ; General  Lane,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  idea  of  breaking  up  the  Union  in  such 
a contingency,  while  Mr.  Breckinridge  refuses  to  have  a 
word  to  say  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  seceders  demand 
Congressional  protection  to  slave  property  in  the  terri- 
tories. Mr.  Breckinridge,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
existing  lav/s  are  sufficient  to  protect  slavery,  while  Gen- 
eral Lane  says  he  has  battled,  and  always  will  battle  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  it  is  a subject  with  which  the  Congress  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  Mr.  Breckinridge 
and  General  Lane  differ  materially  with  their  party  and 
with  each  other  upon  two  very  important  questions.20 

28Florence  Gazette,  October  21,  1860. 

20Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  November  7,  1860. 
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The  Breckinridge  camp  was  not  alone  in  having  internal  diffi- 
culties. Disagreement  between  Douglas’  Alabama  supporters 
influenced  them  to  deny  their  leader’s  stand  on  squatter  sover- 
eignty and  to  minimize  his  suggested  course  of  action  in  event 
of  secession.  On  one  hand,  Bell  managers  outside  the  state 
denied  some  planks  of  the  Alabama  Bell  platform,  particularly 
the  Alabama  Platform  and  Thomas  Watt’s  secessionist  tenden- 
cies. On  the  other  hand,  Bell’s  Alabama  supporters  minimized 
Beil’s  national  position.  To  most  of  all  three  factions,  however, 
Southern  Rights  was  the  objective.  It  meant  the  continuance 
of  the  slavery  system,  equal  access  by  slaveholders  to  the  terri- 
tories, protection  of  slavery  under  the  Constitution,  freedom 
from  coercive  and  discriminatory  legislation  and  abolitionist 
attacks,  equality  of  appropriations  in  internal  improvements, 
white  supremacy  in  the  South  and  Congressional  intervention 
in  the  territories. 

What  of  secession  as  an  issue?  Did  any  one  party  in  Ala- 
bama stand  for  disunion  in  the  election  of  1860?  As  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  all  three  groups  in  the 
election  in  Alabama  claimed  to  be  the  party  of  the  Union.  Each 
attempted  to  outdo  the  other  in  declaring  its  loyalty  or  in  at- 
tacking others  which  it  accused  of  standing  for  disunion,  or  the 
election  of  which  would  cause  disunion.  After  closely  exam- 
ining the  election  propaganda  in  Virginia,  the  speeches  of  can- 
didates and  their  supporters,  the  county  resolutions,  and  the 
vote  for  delegates  to  a “secession  or  union”  convention,  Henry 
T.  Shanks  concluded,  “It  would  seem  from  this  survey  of  the 
presidential  campaign  that  there  was  little  disunion  sentiment. 
Each  party  insisted  that  a vote  for  its  candidate  would  be  a 
vote  for  the  Union.”31  This  author  also  maintains  that  by  in- 
vestigating election  returns,  the  generalization  that  the  votes 
for  Breckinridge  were  cast  by  secessionists  and  the  Douglas  and 
Bell  votes  cast  by  Unionists  is  not  a reliable  conclusion.31  In 
North  Carolina,  “During  the  campaign  every  party  professed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  Union.”33  Sitterson  concluded  also  that  on 


30Henry  T.  Shanks,  The  Secession  Movement  in  Virginia.  Rich- 
mond: Garret  and  Massie,  Inc.,  1934,  p.  115. 

31Ibid. 

32Joseph  C.  Sitterson,  The  Secession  Movement  in  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939,  pp.  174-175. 
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the  eve  of  Lincoln’s  election  there  was  very  little  disunion  senti- 
ment in  North  Carolina,  and  this  only  among  a few  extremists 
and  a few  slaveholding  counties.33  During  the  election  in  Florida 
disunionists  were  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  parties31  as  was 
the  case  in  other  Southern  states  when  disunionists  appeared. 

In  Alabama  as  in  the  other  Southern  states  “there  were 
more  effective  issues  than  disunion.”35  Denman  described  the 
action  of  Alabama:  “In  the  campaign  which  followed,  each  of 
the  parties  professed  to  be  the  Union  party,  each  contended  that 
it  alone  could  defeat  the  Republicans  and  avert  secession.”36 
Disunionists  as  well  as  unionists  appeared  in  all  three  factions 
in  Alabama.  After  the  presidential  election  and  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a secession  convention 
shifts  occurred  which  indicate  that  the  issue  in  November  had 
not  been  secession.  If  Breckinridge  stood  for  disunion,  as  has 
been  since  charged,  and  Bell  and  Douglas  were  symbols  of  union, 
twenty-five  Alabama  counties  reversed  themselves  within  a 
month  or  so  after  the  election.  Nineteen  counties  which  voted 
for  Breckinridge  in  November  elected  cooperationist  delegates37 
in  December.  Six  out  of  ten  Bell  and  Douglas  counties  of  No- 
vember sent  secessionists  to  the  convention.  A sudden  and  ex- 
treme reversal  of  this  magnitude  is  not  probable  on  such  an 
important  issue.  It  is  conceded  that  there  was  more  disunion 
sentiment  in  Alabama  than  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  and 
that  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  fire-eaters  and  rabid  seces- 
sionists did  support  Breckinridge;  yet  this  fact  does  not  lead 
to  the  irrevocable  conclusion  that  his  party  stood  for  disunion 
as  a peculiar  and  distinctive  policy.  In  fact,  when  the  move- 
ment towards  disunion  was  becoming  more  certain,  Breckin- 
ridge was  said  to  have  been  trying  to  avert  it.  In  response  to 
this  news,  one  Alabamian  advised  that  Breckinridge  leave  the 
South  alone  in  her  struggle  for  security. 


“Ibid. 

^Crenshaw,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 

“Shanks,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

“Clarence  Phillips  Denman,  The  Secession  Movement  in  Alabama, 
(Montgomery:  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1933) 

p.  82. 

“Cooperationist  in  itself  did  not  mean  antisecession.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  shift  was  toward  unanimity  on  secession— 
hence  this  figure’s  value. 
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To  the  Alabama  voter  in  November,  then,  the  basic  issue 
governing  his  choice  was  not  specifically  his  attitude  on  seces- 
sion. All  three  Alabama  groups  denied  being  the  party  of  se- 
cession though  the  charge  was  leveled  at  the  Breckinridge  fac- 
tion most  often.  The  question  to  the  Alabama  voter  must  not 
have  been  whether  Congress  should  protect  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories; the  supporters  of  both  Bell  and  Breckinridge  profes- 
sed that  stand ; even  Douglas  men  denied  “squatter  sovereignty” 
One’s  opposition  to  Lincoln  and  Black  Republicans  was  not  cru- 
cial in  determining  his  candidate;  all  three  stood  firm  on  that 
point.  Probably,  the  voter’s  choice  was  largely  determined  by 
his  previous  political  experience,  the  extent  of  his  factional 
loyalty,  his  concern  with  patronage,  and  perhaps,  his  personal 
temperament.  Despite  the  threats  and  ominous  incidents,  the 
Alabama  voter  acted  no  differently  in  the  “crisis  election”  than 
he  had  acted  before.  He  chose  his  candidate  in  the  tradition 
of  the  American  two-party  system.  He  voted  with  and  for  the 
political  leaders  and  factions  he  had  traditionally  supported. 
Local  groups  made  private  interpretations  of  national  plat- 
forms to  suit  the  local  situation.  In  the  finality,  the  majority 
of  Alabama  voters,  whether  voting  for  Douglas,  Breckinridge, 
or  Bell,  voted  for  the  protection  of  slavery,  their  particular  in- 
terpretation of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  favored  supporting 
the  Union  “on  equitable  terns”.  The  crisis  forced  little  change 
in  political  behaviour.  The  campaign  propaganda  was  as  it 
had  been  traditionally,  so  nearly  alike  for  all  three  groups  that 
the  voter  could  hardly  distinguish  any  unique  stand  on  issues 
in  the  contest.  The  “choosing  up”  was  in  the  historic  and  con- 
ventional manner.  Few  newspapers  and/or  political  leaders 
departed  from  their  usual  political  companions.  Concerned  with 
consistency  and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  spoils  of  victory 
who  could  spare  time  and  energy  necessary  to  be  a prophet? 
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JOHN  HORRY  DENT  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Thomas  A.  Belser,  Jr. 

Asst.  Prof,  of  History 
Auburn  University 
Auburn , Alabama 


American  historians  frequently  conclude  that  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  years  of  radical  reconstruction  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
the  Southern  planter  class.  But  to  such  a generalization  there 
are  exceptions,  one  of  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
career  of  John  Horry  Dent,  for  thirty  years  a planter  in  Bar- 
bour County,  Alabama. 

Born  in  1815  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  his  father,1 
a professional  naval  officer,  was  temporarily  stationed,  Dent 
spent  most  of  his  early  years  on  his  family's  plantation,  Fenwick 
Hall,  in  Colleton  District,  South  Carolina,  where  he  grew  up 
in  the  planter  society  typical  of  that  day  and  section  of  the 
country.  Although  offered  a naval  commission  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  Dent  reluctantly  declined  it  at  the  insistance  of  his 
mother,  and  instead  devoted  himself  to  learning  the  intricacies 
of  plantation  management.  In  1885  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Morrison,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Morrison,  the  widow  of  a 
wealthy  South  Carolina  rice  planter,  and  for  a year  the  couple 
resided  at  Fenwick  Hall.  During  this  time  John,  long  desirous 
of  owning  his  own  plantation,  became  interested  in  the  lands 
of  Southeast  Alabama  which  the  Creek  Indians  had  recently 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Treaty  of  Cusseta  in 

Captain,  later  Commodore,  John  Herbert  Dent,  U.S.N.  See  James 
Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske  (eds.),  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Amer- 
ican Biography.  6 vols.  (New  York,  1887-1889),  II,  143. 
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1832.2  Among  the  white  men  who  had  immediately  invaded 
this  newly  acquired  area  was  Hamilton  Morrison,  Dent’s  broth- 
er-in-law, who  sent  home  to  South  Carolina  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  “splendid  new  cotton  lands”  now  available  just 
west  of  the  Chattahoochie.3  When  in  1836  Mrs.  Morrison  died, 
leaving  a rice  plantation  and  several  slaves  to  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Dent  acted  as  promptly  as  propriety  would  allow. 
After  a decent  period  of  mourning  he  sold  the  plantation,  kept 
the  slaves,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837  moved  to  Barbour  County, 
Alabama,  where  meanwhile  he  had  purchased  “Good  Hope” 
plantation  (about  500  acres  of  fine  cotton  land  located  along 
Cowikee  Creek,  some  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Clayton)  for 
which  he  had  paid  $15.00  per  acre.4 

Settled  in  his  new  slave-built  plantation  home,  Dent  wrote, 
on  January  1,  1838,  an  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  of  plantation  journals  which  he  was  destined  to  keep 
until  the  onset  of  his  final  illness  in  1892.5  As  he  subsequently 

2For  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Cusseta  see  Anne  Kendrick  Walker, 
Backtracking  in  Barbour  County  (Richmond,  1941),  4-6.  Hereinafter 
cited  as  Walker,  Barbour  County.  Although  the  Creeks  were  guaranteed 
undisputed  possession  of  their  land  for  five  years,  the  right  to  remain 
thereafter  on  their  land  if  they  chose,  and  the  removal  of  all  white 
men  from  the  territory  until  the  lands  v/ere  surveyed,  hundreds  of 
white  men  flocked  into  the  area  immediately  touching  off  numerous 
altercations  with  the  Creeks,  and  a bitter  dispute  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Alabama.  Inevitably  the  white  men 
stayed.  The  few  Creeks  who  fought  for  their  property  were  finally 
defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Pea  River  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1837.  Ibid.,  6-15;  47-55.  See  also  Willis  Brewer,  Alabama:  Her  His- 
tory, Resources,  War  Record,  and  Public  Men  from  1540  to  1872  (Mont- 
gomery, 1872),  50-53. 

3Sketch  of  John  Horry  Dent,  attributed  to  Governor  Maximilian 
B.  Wellborn  (typescript  in  the  Maximilian  B.  Wellborn  Papers,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Linton  C.  Hopkins,  Atlanta,  Georgia),  2.  Hereinafter 
cited  as  Dent  Sketch. 

4Dent  Sketch,  2. 

introduction  to  the  Plantation  Journal  of  John  H.  Dent  for  the 
years  1891-1892,  in  the  Wellborn  Papers.  Dent  noted  that  some  of  the 
vo’umes  for  the  1840’s  had  been  lost,  and  that  during  the  Civil  War 
years  a shortage  of  paper  had  precluded  his  making  his  accustomed 
day-by-day  entries,  but  that  he  had  recorded  in  a small  volume  the 
more  important  events  of  the  war  years.  Then,  in  January,  1865,  he 
had  resumed  his  daily  record  which  he  had  maintained  “to  the  pres- 
ent.” Unhappily  most  of  these  volumes  cannot  now  be  located.  Two  of 
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explained,  he  believed  that  such  a daily  record  was  necessary, 
not  only  “to  ascertain  the  actual  expenditures  and  income  of 
my  estate,  but  as  a guide  to  my  future  course  in  business  and 
farming,”  for  “by  references  and  experiences  I can  see  if  I am 
backward  or  advanced.”* * * * * 6 

From  the  later  entries  in  his  journals  it  is  obvious  that 
Dent  advanced.  He  cleared  new  ground  and  planted  it — not 
only  in  cotton,  but  in  corn,  wheat,  and  cover  crops  as  well.  He 
always  endeavored  to  make  his  plantation  self-sufficient,  raising 
and  curing  the  meat  for  his  family  and  his  slaves,  growing 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  having  his  own  wheat  and  corn 
ground  into  flour  and  meal  for  bread.  An  ardent  advocate  of 
scientific  agriculture,  he  experimented  with  new  seed,  care- 
fully recording  the  results  of  his  efforts.  For  example,  he  once 
wrote  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  then  was,  that  he  had 
tried  the  new  “banana”  variety  of  cotton  in  small  plots  and 
found  that  it  yielded  over  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  But, 
he  added  cautiously,  the  Commissioner  should  not  be  misled  by 
these  results  since  large  fields  were  never  as  well  prepared  nor 
tended  as  his  trial  plots  had  been.7  He  also  discovered  that 
wheat  in  Barbour  County  prospered  far  in  excess  of  the  rather 
pessimistic  expectations  of  most  planters  in  the  area,  and  he 
ventured  to  suggest  that  as  soon  as  the  planters  of  Alabama 
had  cleared  all  the  land  they  needed  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  profitably  all  the  wheat 
they  might  need  or  want.  He  also  noted  that  lands  which  had 
been  properly  ditched,  drained,  and  terraced  “increased  at  least 

them,  covering  the  years  1840-1842  and  1882-1884,  are  in  the  University 

of  Alabama  Library,  University,  Alabama.  Two  additional  volumes, 

covering  the  years  1889-1890  and  1891-1892,  are  in  the  Wellborn  Papers. 
A fifth  volume,  for  the  years  1876-1877,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  having  been  graciously  loaned  to  him  by  Dent’s  great  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Julia  Wellborn  Daugette,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Here- 

inafter the  plantation  journals  will  be  cited  as  Dent  Journal,  with  the 

appropriate  years  given  in  each  case. 

°Dent  Journal,  1840-1842,  fly-leaf. 

7John  H.  Dent  to  Thomas  Ewbank,  November  5,  1849,  in  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  (US  31st  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  1849-1850,  Senate 
Doc.  15  (Washington,  1850),  Pt.  2,  148-149. 
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twenty-five  per  cent  in  their  production.”8  To  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Barbour  County  he  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a monthly  magazine  for  the  promotion  of  experimental  farm- 
ing and  husbandry.9 

Dent’s  cotton  crops  prospered  even  more  than  he  had 
hoped.  In  1840  his  plantation  produced  125,377  pounds  which 
brought  a clear  profit  of  $2,017.31.  In  the  following  year 
poundage  and  profit  both  increased,  the  latter  to  $3,551.03.10 
This  success  made  him  ambitious  to  expand  his  holdings.  In 
October,  1841,  he  traded  “Good  Hope”  for  the  much  larger 
“True  Blue”  plantation,11  “1,080  acres,  more  or  less,  at  $15  per 
acre,  causing  the  boot  in  favor  of  W[iley]  Oliver  of  $6,000-.” 
But  this  bargain  soon  proved  to  be  a costly  mistake.  As  he 
later  wrote,  the  trade  “enthralled  me  in  debt  which  took  me 
nine  years  to  work  out  so  that  I was  forced  to  deny  myself 
all  pleasures  and  comforts  to  extricate  myself  from  embarras- 
ment  and  threatening  ruin.”  “Credit,”  he  added  bitterly,  “is 
the  curse  of  the  world.  It  is  usury.  Like  a moth  that  eats 
into  our  goods,  day  and  night,  it  keeps  eating,  never  stopping 
until  cancelled.  Debt  makes  one  a slave.  It  is  the  parent  of 
trouble,  distress,  and  ruin.”12 

From  this  experience  Dent  learned  a valuable  lesson.  He 
never  again  went  into  debt,  and  he  became  extremely  cautious 
in  his  handling  of  financial  affairs,  a practice  which  enabled 
him  to  salvage  a considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  after  the 
Civil  War  and  to  enter  the  Reconstruction  period  not  only  fi- 
nancially solvent,  but  comparatively  wealthy. 

sJohn  H.  Dent  to  Edmund  Burke,  November  3,  1847,  ibid.,  (U.S. 
30th  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  1847-1848,  House  Doc.  54  (Washington,  1848),  387- 
389. 

9Dent  Journal,  1840-1842,  111-113.  See  also  W.  Stanley  Hoole  (ed.), 
“Advice  To  An  Overseer:  Extracts  From  The  1840-1842  Plantation 
Journal  of  John  Horry  Dent,”  in  The  Alabama  Review,  I (January, 
1948),  50-63. 

10Dent  Journal,  1840-1842,  14;39;16. 

u“True  Blue”  was  located  about  four  miles  “down  the  creek”  from 
“Good  Hope.”  Dent  Sketch,  4.  See  also  Dent  Journal,  1840-1842,  157; 
161;  256. 

^Quotations  from  Dent  Sketch,  4-5. 
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In  1850,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  paying  off  the  indebted- 
ness on  “True  Blue,”  Dent  sold  the  plantation  to  John  McNab 
of  Eufaula,  hired  out  his  slaves  on  a share  crop  basis,  and  for 
three  months  visited  old  friends  in  South  Carolina.  Upon  his 
return  to  Barbour  County  he  re-purchased  “Good  Hope,”  plus 
an  additional  adjoining  640  acre  tract,  which  gave  him,  alto- 
gether, an  estate  of  about  1,140  acres — for  which  he  paid  cash.13 

For  a time  fortune  smiled.  His  cotton  crops  for  the  years 
1851  and  1852  were  extremely  good,  netting  large  profits.  But 
the  summer  of  1853  brought  financial  loss  and  personal  tragedy. 
An  epidemic  of  fever14  first  carried  off  thirteen  of  his  slaves, 
and  then  Mrs.  Dent,  leaving  him  “with  eight  helpless  children 
on  my  hands  without  a mother’s  care  and  guidance.”15 

Disconsolate,  Dent  disposed  of  “Good  Hope,”  rented  out 
his  slaves  again,  and  moved  to  nearby  Clayton.  There,  in 
July,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Whipple,  a native  of  Rich- 
mond, Vermont,  who  had  come  South  to  teach  school.  Later 
in  the  year  he  purchased  the  so-called  “Old  Major  DeWitt 
Plantation”  on  Barbour  Creek,  about  six  miles  from  Eufaula.10 
In  the  plantation  home  thereon  (which  Dent  named  “Bleak 
House”)  he  lived  with  his  family  until  December,  1866. 

There  is  no  known  record  of  Dent’s  activities  between 
1854  and  1859,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  prospered. 
His  land  was  good,  the  late  1850’s  were  excellent  cotton  years, 
and  Dent  was  a fine  plantation  manager.  Certainly  in  1859 
he  was  ready  to  expand,  for  in  that  year  he  accompanied  his 
son-in-law,  Maximilian  B.  Wellborn,17  on  a land  prospecting 
trip  through  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Wellborn  purchased  a plan- 
tation near  Lewisville,  Arkansas,  but  apparently  Dent  found 
nothing  to  his  liking.  He  returned  to  Alabama  and  soon  after- 


13Ibid. 

14Probably  Yellow  Fever. 

15Quoted  in  Dent  Sketch,  5. 

^Introduction  to  Dent  Journal,  1878-1877.  The  DeWitt  plantation 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  same  size  as  the  enlarged  “Good  Hope.” 
Eufaula,  originaTy  called  Irwinton,  was  given  its  present  name  in  May, 
1844.  Walker,  Barbour  County,  125. 

17Maximilian  B.  Wellborn,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  T.  Wellborn, 
of  Eufaula,  married  Emma  Julia  (“Minna”)  Dent. 
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ward  went  to  Mississippi  to  investigate  lands  in  the  Yazoo 
country.  While  the  fertility  of  the  soil  there  impressed  him, 
he  stated  that  it  was  a “sickley”  region,  noting  that  on  every 
mantlepiece,  planter’s  or  dirt  farmer’s,  there  were  containers 
of  whisky  and  quinine  as  “part  of  the  daily  diet.”18  Again  he 
returned  to  Barbour  County  without  acquiring  any  additional 
property.  Then  the  political  crisis  of  1860  put  an  end  to  his 
land  speculation. 

I think  that  Breckinridge  is  daily  losing  ground,  and 
[that]  the  fatal  mistake  with  the  Democratic  Party  was 
in  ever  making  war  with  Douglas — who  was  the  great 
break  water  between  us  and  the  abolitionist  tide — he  kept 
back  its  surges  as  no  other  man  could  have,  and  in  losing 
him,  onward  and  rapid  will  be  its  flow  upon  us.19 

On  the  other  hand,  he  welcomed  secession.  When  his 
daughter  wrote  from  Arkansas  accusing  him  of  sympathizing 
too  much  with  the  North,  he  replied : 

Before  the  South  Seceded  or  Acted  in  her  defense,  I 
did  admire  the  North,  and  why — because  she  had  shown 
her  superiority  at  the  expense  of  Southern  submission  and 
degredation.  But  since  the  South  has  acted,  Seceded,  and 
declared  her  independence,  I now  appreciate,  honor  and 
love  her  [more  than  ever  before]  . . . She  now  stands  in  the 
estimation  of  all  enlightened  nations,  honorable  and  hon- 
ored.20 

Too  old  for  active  field  service,  Dent  worked  in  Barbour 
County  with  the  Confederate  Conscription  Bureau,  but  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  his  plantation,  raising  grain  crops  rather 
than  cotton.  In  1866  he  noted,  rather  ruefully: 

Had  I farmed  as  was  my  custom,  raising  my  usual 
amount  of  cotton,  as  too  many  people  did,  my  four  years 
crops  of  cotton  could  have  been  a fortune  to  me  after  the 

lsDent  Sketch,  6. 

19Ms.  letter,  John  H.  Dent  to  M.  B.  Wellborn,  August  28,  1860.  In 
Wellborn  Papers. 

20Ms.  letter,  John  H.  Dent  to  “Minna,”  August  22,  1861.  Ibid. 
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- war.  But  I did  as  our  Government  requested  the  farmers 
to  do,  raising  provision  crops  to  support  our  armies  in 
the  field  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  families  of  those  in 
the  war.21 

When  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  brought  the  world 
of  the  ante-bellum  planter  crashing  down  in  ruin,  Dent  man- 
aged to  survive.  His  investment  in  slaves  (he  had  120  able- 
bodied  hands  in  1865)  was  wiped  out,  but  he  still  had  his  land 
and,  apparently,  he  had  saved  a considerable  portion  of  his 
pre-war  cash  profits.  Lack  of  a labor  force,  however,  consti- 
tuted a major  problem.  By  the  spring  of  1866  only  seven  for- 
mer slaves  remained  on  the  plantation.  Undaunted,  Dent  hired 
those  seven  to  work  for  him  on  a shares  basis,  secured  the 
services  of  an  overseer,  and  planted  anyway  — cotton.  Al- 
though he  grumbled  that  his  hands  gave  him  constant  trouble, 
and  wrote  snapishly  in  his  journal  that  the  crop  was  “only 
half  tended,”  his  yield  was  excellent.  After  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  the  crushing  cotton  tax  of  three  cents  per 
pound  imposed  by  the  Federal  government,  he  cleared  $5,000 
cash  profit.22 

But  Dent  was  businessman  enough  to  realize  that  he  could 
not  continue  to  operate  a large  plantation  with  such  an  unde- 
pendable and  indifferent  labor  force,  and,  as  he  wrote  later, 
he  desired  to  get  away  from  the  “low  country”  where  there 
were  so  many  Negroes,  including  a number  of  his  ex-slaves.23 
With  extraordinary  luck  he  found  a buyer,  one  E.  B.  Morris, 
who  could  and  would  pay  cash  for  the  plantation,  and  the 

21Quoted  in  Dent  Sketch,  6.  Two  of  his  sons  fought  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, John  Horry,  Jr.,  who  had  followed  in  his  grandfather’s  footsteps 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  resigned  his  commission  to 
enter  the  Confederate  naval  service  in  1861.  Assigned  to  a blockade 
runner,  he  died  of  Yellow  Fever  while  aboard  his  ship  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  July,  1864.  The  other  son,  John  Herbert,  left  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1861  to  join  a battery  of  artillery  then  being 
raised  in  Eufaula,  and  served  with  it  until  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  in  April,  1865. 

22Dent  Sketch,  6-7. 

23Ibid.  Concerning  his  former  slaves,  Dent  wrote  that  he  had 
“spoiled  them  and  they  were  no  good.”  Quoted  in  Walker,  Barbour 
County,  107. 
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transaction  was  completed  by  December,  1866.24  In  the  same 
month  Dent  purchased  a 400-acre  farm  near  Cave  Springs, 
Floyd  County,  Georgia,  for  $12,000  cash.  After  this  purchase 
his  cash  assets,  including  his  savings,  his  profits  from  the  1866 
cotton  crop,  and  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  his  plan- 
tation, were  reported  to  have  been  $238,000.  On  December  16, 
1866,  he  moved  his  family  to  “Refugee  Cottage,”  as  he  named 
the  Georgia  home,  and  began  a new  life  as  a farmer  rather  than 
as  a planter.25 

During  the  following  year  he  endeavored  to  turn  his  400 
acres  into  the  kind  of  progressive  farm  that  he  thought  would 
be  profitable  under  the  new  conditions  forced  on  the  South, 
but  he  found  that  labor  was  just  as  much  a problem  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  Georgia  as  it  had  been  in  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama.  In  his  journal  he  wrote: 

My  intention  in  moving  to  the  up  country  was  to 
become  a grain,  grass,  and  stock  farmer  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  cotton,  but  I found  that  the  Negro  at  that  time 
was  not  suited  nor  willing  at  that  kind  of  farming.  Cotton 
was  on  his  brain,  and  cotton  was  the  crop  they  wished  to 
work  at,  and  white  labor  was  equally  unreliable.  In  short, 
all  labor  was  thoroughly  demoralized  just  after  the  war. 
Where  there  is  a will  there  is  generally  a way,  and  feeling 
some  doubts  about  the  grass  and  stock  parts  of  it,  I gradu- 
ally concluded  it  would  be  the  safest  and  surest  to  fall 
back  into  my  old  accustomed  ruts  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
hogs  and  let  grass  and  stock  slide.  It  was  a sensible  con- 
clusion, for  I soon  discovered  that  grass  pastures  on  those 
red  clay  hills  would  never  be  worth  anything  unless  it 
rained  frequently  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.28 

With  the  assistance  of  a handful  of  Negro  share-croppers 
he  managed  to  get  his  farm  under  cultivation,  but  the  chaotic 
conditions  of  the  country,  political  and  economic,  disturbed  him. 
In  March,  1867,  he  wrote  his  son-in-law,  Max,  who  had  returned 
to  Alabama  after  three  years’  service  in  the  Confederate  armies 

^Introduction  to  Dent  Journal,  1876-1877. 

25Dent  Sketch,  7-8. 

28Quoted  ibid. 
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of  the  Trans-Mississippi,  a letter  which  gives  considerable  in- 
sight into  Dent’s  view  of  those  troubled  times: 

In  the  present  political  state  of  the  country  every  one 
and  everything  is  so  uncertain,  perplexed,  and  dispondent — 
property  is  depreciated — and  no  man  will  invest — as  such 
I consider  those  lands  of  yours  unsaleable  at  any  price  . . . 
Should  the  troubles  of  the  country  be  adjusted,  no  matter 
how,  so  as  one  can  feel  only  safe,  they  may  then  be  sold  . . . 
The  great  subject  now  is  “Sherman’s  Bill”  which  I hope 
will  be  accepted  by  the  proscribed  Southern  States,  for  it 
is  that  Bill  or  anarchy — that  Bill,  or  worse — it  is  a bitter 
cup  to  draw — one  not  of  our  choice  but  one  of  compulsion 
- — life  or  death.  Any  thing,  any  measures,  but  anarchy 
among  us — reject  it  State  Governments.  State  laws  and 
State  protection  is  gone — and  on  its  ruins  arises  a band 
of  desparadoes  that  will  inaugurate  a reign  of  terror,  and 
every  respectable  man  will  have  to  flee  the  country  a 
beggar  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  family — hence  it 
is  the  Bill  or  utter  ruin. 

I do  not  look  upon  this  Bill  in  the  same  light  as  many 
others  do,  who  predict  all  kinds  of  calamities  as  likely  to 
befall  the  South  from  it,  for  ever  since  the  surrender  of 
Lee  we  have  been  under  military  rule,  with  headquarters 
at  Nashville  and  Genl  Thomas  as  Dictator.  It  will  be  no 
worse  now,  under  Johnson’s  veto  overruled  in  Congress. 
More  than  three  fourths  of  the  white  people  (of  the  South) 
are  entitled  to  vote  under  this  Sherman  Bill,  and  they  will 
control  the  Negro  vote — we  will  gain  some  15  members  in 
Congress  by  Negro  suffrage.  I dislike  to  have  so  many 
of  our  ablest  men  disqualified  from  holding  Federal  or 
State  offices — But  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it,  and  our 
policy  is  to  reconstruct  the  States  and  terminate  the  in- 
fernal agitation  which  paralizes  the  whole  and  generates 
discord  among  ourselves  . . . our  future  fate  rests  upon  the 
action  of  the  South  on  this  Bill — such  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion and  conviction.27 


27Ms.  letter,  John  H.  Dent  to  M.  B.  Wellborn,  March  31,  1867.  In 
Wellborn  Papers. 
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Under  the  Sherman  Bill,  or  the  first  Reconstruction  Act 
of  March  2,  1867, 28  Georgia,  like  all  her  sister  states  of  the 
Confederacy  except  Tennessee,  was  placed  under  military  rule 
until  a civil  government  could  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  After  a succession  of  military 
commanders,  John  Pope,  George  G.  Meade,  and  Alfred  Terry; 
after  the  turbulence  and  corruption  of  Rufus  B.  Bullock’s 
radical  regime;  and  after  Ku  Klux  violence  and  Federal  re- 
prisals all  over  the  state,20  Dent  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
things  were  worse  than  they  had  been  under  General  Thomas 
immediately  following  the  war.  He  later  referred  to  John 
Sherman,  sponsor  of  the  Sherman  Bill,  by  name  as  one  of  the 
“political  rascals  and  thieves  that  was  in  power  (who)  stole 
right  and  left,”30  and  on  July  4,  1876,  he  noted  in  his  journal:- 

Independence  day  of  1776  But  Despotic  day  of  1876 — 
and  so  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  radicals  are  in  power. 
The  Independence  and  Liberty  of  the  United  States  as 
inaugurated  by  the  founders  of  the  United  States  in  1776 — 
ceased  in  1860  by  the  election  of  Lincoln  President.31 

Dent’s  role  in  politics  in  those  critical  days  appears  to  haye 
been  limited  primarily  to  that  of  an  observor.  Although  he 
noted  in  detail  all  elections,  local,  state,  and  national,  and  al- 
though he  was  a loyal  member  of  the  Cave  Springs  Democratic 
Club,  there  is  no  mention  in  his  journal  of  his  actually  casting 
a ballot  between  1866  and  1876.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not 
apply  for  a restoration  of  his  voting  rights,  which  as  an  ex- 
Confederate  worth  well  over  $20,000  he  had  lost  automatically 
under  the  Johnson  plan  of  Reconstruction,  or  that  he  volun- 

28For  the  text  of  the  Sherman  Bill  see  Henry  Steele  Commager 
(ed)  Documents  of  American  History.  Third  Edition  (New  York,  1943), 
Pt.  2,  30-31.  See  also  John  Sherman,  John  Sherman’s  Recollections  of 
Forty  Years  in  the  House,  Senate  and  Cabinet.  2 vols.  (Chicago,  1895, 
II,  369-373. 

29For  a survey  of  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  in  Georgia 
during  Reconstruction  see  E.  Merton  Coulter,  A Short  History  of  Geor- 
gia (Chapel  Hill,  1933),  329-359.  See  also  Stanley  F.  Horn,  Invisible 
9mpire:  The  Story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  1866-1871,  (Boston,  1939,  168- 
189. 

30Dent  Journal,  1882-1884,  282. 

31Dent  Journal,  1876-1877,  70. 
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tarily  remained  away  from  the  polls  to  avoid  the  rowdy  ele- 
ments which  congregated  there.  But  he  was  an  avid  observor. 
He  viewed  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1876 
as  “the  most  exciting  . . . ever  had  in  the  U.  States  as  the  contest 
is  to  rescue  the  Government  from  the  radicals,  that  have  been 
in  power  for  sixteen  years,  and  whose  power  has  been  spent 
in  corruption  and  plundering  the  people.”32  He  was  horrified 
when  his  district  elected  William  H.  Felton,  whom  Dent  called 
“An  Independent  Disorganizer . . . supported  by  Radicals  and 
Niggers,”33  to  Congress,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  election  was  a deadlock.  He  was  even  more  distressed 
when  the  Radicals,  in  their  effort  to  elect  Hayes,  moved  to 
throw  out  the  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 
“Since  those  States,”  he  wrote,  “are  filled  with  troops  by  order 
of  Gen  Grant,  and  the  South  is  powerless  to  help  herself,  so  it 
must  be  determined  by  the  North,  whether  such  fraud  shall 
be  allowed  to  alter  the  choice  of  the  people.”  And  he  added 
pessimistically,  “We  are  firmly  on  the  road  which  was  the  end 
of  all  republics.”34  He  was  a bit  premature  in  this  judgment, 
but  he  was  not  to  alter  it  until  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland 
in  1884. 

Almost  all  of  Dent’s  efforts  during  the  Reconstruction  era, 
however,  were  devoted  to  making  his  farm,  like  his  former 
plantations,  self-sufficient  and  profitable.  In  the  former  en- 
deavor he  was  most  successful.  In  addition  to  cotton,  he 
raised  wheat,  corn,  and  his  usual  cover  crops  of  oats  and  rye 
which  doubled  as  feed  for  his  livestock.  Availing  himself  of 
free  garden  seed  offered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, he  produced  in  his  garden  virtually  every  vegetable 
that  could  be  grown  in  Georgia — entering  in  his  journal  meticu- 
lous notes  as  to  the  progress  and  desirability  of  each.35  He 
caustically  criticized  the  “stupidity”  of  most  Southern  farmers 
who  clung  tenaciously  to  single  crop  of  cotton  while  complaining 
in  1876  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a profit  on  the  staple 
which  cost  a minimum  of  12c  per  pound  to  raise,  while  on  the 
English  market  it  would  bring  only  9c  per  pound  after  the 

3Tbid.,  141. 

33Ibid.,  142. 

3Tbid.,  145. 

35Ibid.,  22;  27;  65;  121. 
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import  duties  were  paid.  “That  is  admitted/’  wrote  Dent, 
“where  the  farmers  do  not  raise  their  own  food  supplies,  but 
buy  all  they  use.”  If  they  would  do  so,  he  pointed  out,  cotton 
could  be  raised  for  8c  per  pound,  provided  the  lands  were 
carefully  fertilized.  “Indeed,”  he  said,  “I  look  upon  the  low 
price  of  cotton  as  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  for  the  South- 
ern farmers,  as  it  will  force  them  into  raising  their  own  food 
supplies  and  make  them  pursue  a diversified  system  of  farm- 
ing.”36 


Throughout  Reconstruction  Dent  retained  his  avid  interest 
in  scientific  agriculture.  In  1873  he  joined  the  Cave  Springs 
Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  for  a time  served  it 
as  “Worthy  Overseer.”  It  is,”  he  wrote  his  daughter,  “a  great 
organization  if  strictly  lived  up  to  and  carried  out — I only  fear 
that  the  politicians  will  work  themselves  into  it.  If  so  the  Ser- 
pent that  destroyed  Eden  will  destroy  the  Grange.”37  It  was 
not  to  the  politicians  that  his  grange  succumbed,  however,  but 
rather  to  apathy  and  to  the  Baptist  Church.  When  the  latter 
began  holding  prayer  meetings  on  Grange  night,  most  of  the 
Cave  Springs  Grangers,  preferring  Heaven  to  earth,  went  to 
the  services.  In  1876  Dent  sadly  noted  that  “The  Grange  is 
about  played  out.”38 

Not  all  of  his  farm  experiments  were  successful.  An  at- 
tempt at  the  scientific  breeding  of  sheep  was  his  Waterloo.  In 
February,  1876,  he  complained  that  the  sheep  refused  to  touch 
the  oats  he  had  planted  for  them  and  were  devouring  his  wheat 
crop  instead.  A few  days  later  he  wrote  dismally,  “No  lambs 
as  yet.  I never  saw  them  so  backward  in  having  lambs  be- 
fore.”39 But  this  was  one  of  his  very  few  failures. 

Making  a profit,  however,  was  difficult.  Labor  remained 
a problem,  for  his  share-croppers  tended  to  be  transients.  They 
would  remain  on  the  farm  for  a year  or  two,  learn  his  methods, 
make  one  good  crop,  and  depart  to  squander  their  earnings. 

36Ibid.,  77. 

37Ms.  letter,  John  H.  Dent  to  “Minna,”  July  27,  1873.  In  Wellborn 
Papers. 

38Dent  Journal,  1876-1877,  11;  30;  111. 

8T*bid.,  21;  22. 
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He  would  then  have  to  teach  those  who  took  their  places,  only 
to  have  the  process  repeated.  Consequently,  Dent  had  a very 
low  opinion  of  the  freedman.  ‘'Satisfy  the  wants  of  today,”  he 
wrote,  “and  he  stops  work — they  don’t  look  for  tomorrow,  hence 
they  live  by  the  day,  and  must  and  will  continue  a poor  and 
wretched  race  of  dependent  people.”40  He  stated  that  he  would 
surely  find  hired  labor  much  more  profitable  than  share-crop- 
ping, if  only  his  health  were  good  enough  to  enable  him  person- 
ally to  supervise  the  work.  But  since  it  was  not,  and  not  even 
“Collins  Voltaic  Electric  Plasters”  seemed  to  help,  he  would 
have  to  continue  to  farm  on  shares.41 

At  times  he  became  discouraged.  Once  he  stated  that  if 
he  could  only  recall  ten  years  of  his  life  he  would  go  West,42 
but  gradually  some  profit  began  to  come  in.  There  were  lux- 
uries at  Refugee  Cottage  (now  called  “Cottage  Home”),  such 
as  an  organ  from  St.  Louis,  a piano  from  Boston,  and  a hand- 
some monument  for  the  grave  of  the  second  Mrs.  Dent  who  died 
in  1875.43  In  1876  he  bought  two-thirds  interest  in  a milling 
company  for  $3,000,  and  was  able  to  give  each  of  his  children 
a cash  gift  of  $4,000  when  they  married.44  On  January  1,  1877, 
he  took  inventory  of  his  real  property  and  valued  it  at  $11,886, 
but  noted  that  by  the  standards  of  1866,  before  the  steady  ap- 
preciation of  the  dollar,  the  same  property  would  have  been 
worth  $2 0,0 00. 45 

So  Dent  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  still 
solvent,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  owing  no  man.  If  he 
were  not  the  wealthy  slave-owning  planter  of  the  ante-bellum 
days,  he  was  still  a man  of  property  and  substance.  Where 
many  of  his  class  had  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  the  times,  he 
had  successfully  made  the  transition  from  the  Old  South  to  the 
New. 


4Ibid.,  21. 

41Ibid,  .147-149;  32. 

^Dent  Journal,  1882-1884,  282. 

^Dent  Journal,  1876-1877,  3;  89;  38-39.  Dent  married  again  in  1876. 
His  third  wife  was  the  former  Elizabeth  Anne  Dowd,  of  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina. 

4iDent  Journal,  1876-1877,  171;  Dent  Sketch,  8. 

45Dent  Journal,  1876-1877,  171. 
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A SKETCH  OF  12  MONTHS  SERVICE  IN 
THE  MOBILE  RIFLE  CO. 

by 

An  Unidentified  Member 


The  above  Corps  having  tendered  their  services  to  the  Con- 
federate government,  received  orders  on  the  night  of  th  23rd 
of  April  1861  to  leave  on  the  first  boat  for  Montgomery,  en- 
route  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia,  in  accordance  with  these 
orders  the  Company  left  on  the  Le  Grande  on  Wednesday  the 
24th  at  5 P.  M.  the  following  is  a correct  roll  of  company  as 
mustered  for  12  months  service 

Capt.  L.  T.  Woodruff 
1st  Lieut.  J.  C.  Marrast 
2d  Lieut.  J.  Weedon 
3d  Lieut.  J.  K.  Adams 
Drummer  I.  Baumer 

1st  Sergt. 

2d  Sergt.  J.  Daily 
3d  Sergt.  W.  A.  Geaudreau 
4th  Sergt.  J.  K.  Hoyt 
5th  Sergt.  J.  W.  Goodwin 
1st.  Corp.  W.  G.  Smith 
2d.  Corp.  J.  D.  Fowler 
Privates 

A.  L.  Aubert 
W.  T.  Atkins 
M.  C.  Butt 
J.  Bryant 


*This  materia1,  a really  valuable  contribution  to  the  story  of  Co.  I, 
3rd  Ala.  Inf.  Regt.,  came  to  the  Department  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  Sidney  Lee  LeVergy,  who  died  age  91,  Dec.  12,  1859.  It  was 
given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Orville  Lay,  Alabama  Chairman  of  Historical  Ac- 
tivities, National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  archival  rosters  of  the  Third  Alabama  Infantry  in  the 
files,  it  is  hostorically  interesting.  Louis  T.  Woodruff,  Captain,  Com- 
pany I,  3d  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  carried  this  outfit  into  the  war. 


H.  Burton 
J.  C.  Bailey 
J.  V.  Childress 
E.  Crowder 
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J.  H.  Colburn 

E.  Campbell 

D.  D.  Child 
C.  C.  Collier 
W.  W.  Cherry 
W.  D.  Crawford 
C.  H.  Clark 

T.  E.  Cooper 

G.  H.  Dunlap  Jr 

H.  Donaldson 

R.  F.  DeBell 
J.  G.  Dawson 
G.  G.  Duffee 
J.  N.  Eskridge 
J.  H.  Evans 
W.  L.  Ellis 

F.  Foster 

W.  H.  Gardner 
W.  P.  Gassam 
W.  B.  Grist 
J.  P.  Gould 
L.  H.  Goodman 
W.  M.  Garrow 

G.  Goodloe 

W.  H.  H.  Greenwood 
R.  H.  Haughton 
T.  Henry  Jr 
J.  C.  Hodges  Jr 

F.  S.  Hutchinson 
C.  Harwell 

J.  DeV.  Innerarity 

I.  W.  Innerarity 

J.  M.  Jenks 

G.  F.  Johnston 
W.  M.  Jones 
R.  B.  Jordan 
J.  A.  Jackson 
J.  H.  Keith 
W.  J.  Kelly 

J.  Lyon 
W.  E.  Loper 


C.  Labuzan  Jr. 

T.  Lecesne  Jr. 

W.  H.  Lavender 
J.  I.  Lake 
G.  F.  Lathrop 

A.  C.  McGuire 
Jas  Manning 
P.  L.  Maybrey 
R.  W.  Mayrant 

B.  Me.  R.  Mosby 

E.  C.  Mosby  Jr. 

R.  A.  Mounelle 
J.  F.  Moore 

W.  M.  McDonald 

S.  A.  Neville 
W.  J.  O’Brien 

A.  Parker 

A.  M.  Punch 
J.  B.  Post 

C.  H.  Pope 

S.  H.  Pairo 
W.  H.  Powers 
W.  B.  Robeson 

B.  F.  Roper 

C.  A.  Ryder 
A.  E.  Smoot 

G.  F.  Simonton  Jr 

T.  M.  Smith 

F.  C.  Singletery 
J.  H.  Skinner 
W.  H.  Sullivan 

H.  Swain  Jr. 

A.  S.  Thompson 
J.  S.  Thompson 

D.  S.  Taylor 
J.  H.  Taylor 
J.  Vidmer 

I.  S.  Williams 
R.  H.  Williams 

B.  S.  Woodcock 
D.  H.  Williamson 
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C.  W.  Watkins  H.  F.  Wilson 

C.  C.  Whitehurst  I.  J.  Yates 

in  all  94  privates  6 noncommissioner  & 4 commissioned  officers 
(total  104)  all  the  above  with  the  exception  of  Sergts.  Geau- 
dreau  & Goodwin  (who  joined  us  in  a few  days)  marched  as 
before  stated 

April  26th — Reached  Montgomery  at  6 P.  M.  Capt.  Cloudis 
would  not  permit  us  to  land  until  we  had  partaken  of  a fine 
supper  which  he  had  prepared  for  us — before  we  marched  from 
the  wharf  the  “Boys”  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  Capt.  Cloudis 
officers  who  had  all  shown  us  every  kindness  during  the  trip — 
we  were  quartered  in  Estelle  Hall  for  the  night 

27th — Marched  to  the  fair  grounds  & took  up  our  quarters  in 
the  same  building 

in  which  the  Cadets  & Washington  Lt.  Infantry  were  already 
quartered 

28th  Sunday — The  following  companies 

Co.  A — Mobile  Cadets — Capt.  R.  M.  Sands 
Co.  B — Gulf  City  Guards — Capt.  Hartwell 
Co.  C — Tuskegee  Lt.  Infty. — Capt.  Swanson 
Co.  D — Southern  Rifles — Capt.  Powell 
Co.  E — Washington  Lt.  Infty. — Capt.  Gracie 
Co.  F — Metropolitan  Gds. — Capt.  Hunter 
Co.  G — Montgy.  True  Blues — Capt.  Andrews 
Co.  H — Beauregard-Lowndes — Capt.  Bonham 
Co.  J — Wetumpka  Lt.  Gds. — Capt.  Reedy 
Co.  K — Mobile  Rifles — Capt.  L.  T.  Woodruff 

having  all  concentrated  here  & been  organized  into  the  3rd 
Regmt  of  Ala — proceeded  to  elect  field  officers  with  the  fol- 
lowing result 

for  Colonel — Jones  M.  Withers  of  Mobile 
for  Lt.  Col. — Tennant  B.  Lomax  of  Montgy. 
for  Major — Cullin  A.  Battle  of  Tuskegee 

in  the  evening  our  Co.  & the  Mobile  Cadets  were  served  with 
3 days  cooked  rations  & ordered  to  leave  by  the  morning  train 
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29th — Left  in  the  cars  at  8 A.  M.  for  Lynchburg  Va.  the  Cadets 
by  some  means  got  left  behind,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
particularly  the  Ladies  was  unbounded — crowds  were  at  every 
station  who  welcomed  the  “Boys”  as  if  all  had  been  old  friends 
— showering  boquets  upon  us  making  us  presents  of  cakes, 
sweetmeats,  etc  while  even  gray  hairs  uncovered,  in  honor  to 
the  chivalry  of  the  south  & prayed  an  ernest  blessing  upon  us 
& a hope  that  we  might  return  in  safety  to  our  homes  & friends 
30th — Nearing  Knoxville  Tennessee  and  some  rumors  of  our 
passage  being  disputed — as  we  were  the  first  Southern  Com- 
pany to  cross  the  borders  of  the  Seceeded  States — we  were 
ordered  to  load  our  Rifles  & be  in  readiness  for  an  attack  the 
“Boys”  were  determined  to  go  through — Some  malignant  looks 
were  bestowed  upon  us  but  beyond  this  we  met  no  hostility,  and 
I think  a good  many  of  us  were  disappointed  about  4 o’clock  P. 
M.  reached  Bristol  on  the  Va.  line  & here  the  enthusiasm  & 
signs  of  welcome  revived  — for  although  Virginia  had  not 
been  declared  out  of  the  Union  by  the  popular  vote  still 
there  was  no  doubt  she  soon  would  be  — the  Southern  Flag 
— Emblem  of  Freedom  — floated  from  almost  every  con- 
spicuous place  — being  detained  here  in  consequence  of  the 
now  — arrival  of  some  Kentucky  troops  who  were  expected 
— the  Citizens  tendered  our  Company  a supper  — which  was 
most  welcome  — as  we  had  been  travelling  steadily  for  36 
hours,  & had  eaten  nothing  warm  since  we  left  Montgomery, 
while  marching  to  supper,  we  passed  a very  pretty  little 
girl  of  some  12  or  13  years  who  wore  a very  handsome  apron 
in  the  design  of  a Confederate  flag— we  saluted  her  with  three 
hearty  cheers  — after  supper  we  took  our  respective  places 
in  the  cars  — ready  to  proceed  the  moment  the  expcted 
train  should  arrive,  it  did  not  reach  Bristol  however  until 
about  3 A.  M.  & just  at  dawn  we  were  again  in  motion  for — 
as  we  fondly  hoped — the  seat  of  War — this  day 


May  1st — passed  through  some  very  beautiful  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia & reached  Lynchburg  truly  named  the  City  of  the  Hills — 
on 

May  2d — at  3:30  A.  M.  The  Kentuckians  some  600  in  number 
a fine  looking  body  of  men  but  without  arms  or  uniform  pre- 
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ceeded  us  to  the  fair  grounds  about  a mile  from  the  city  & 
which  were  allotted  to  us  for  camp  grounds  about  half  an  hour 
after  they  had  left — our  Company  was  formed  and  proceeded 
in  the  same  direction  as  our  late  friends — the  trim  & soldierly 
appearance  of  our  men  showed  to  a decided  advantage,  as  also 
did  our  compact  & well  drilled  ranks  in  the  march,  in  contrast 
with  the  straggley  & careless  movements  of  the  Kentuckians 
and  as  I afterwards  learnt  we  were  the  first  body  of  armed 
Southern  troops  who  had  marched  through  the  streets  of  Lynch- 
burg— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  excitement  & enthusi- 
asm was  almost  beyond  bounds — a large  number  of  the  citizens 
accompanied  us  to  our  encampment,  which  was  selected  in  an 
oak  grove  in  the  rear  of  the  Fair  grounds  & about  1 mile  from 
the  city — the  Ky’s  were  already  in  possession  of  a portion  of 
the  fair  grounds — -all  the  stalls  in  which  had  been  converted 
into  rude  sleeping  places  for  soldiers — upon  reaching  the  site 
of  our  intended  camp. — Stack  arms  & unsling  knapsacks  was 
followed  by  orders  for  the  company  to  divide  in  Squads  & pre- 
pare the  ground  for  pitching  our  tents — all  was  in  readiness 
by  the  time  our  tents  & baggage  arrived  & each  mess  taking 
charge  of  their  respective  “Houses”  in  a few  moments  all  were 
awaiting  the  word  of  command  — at  “Raise  tents”  they  all 
went  up  as  if  by  magic  & so  the  pleased  & wondering  spec- 
tators seemed  to  imagine  it  was,  in  the  mean  time  other  parties 
were  building  fires,  the  commissary  stores  were  served  out 
& in  almost  as  short  time  as  it  takes  to  write  it  the  lonely 
wood  was  converted  into  a gay  & lively  yet  orderly  camp, 
the  “Boys”  flying  around  & cracking  jokes  with  each  other 
& our  citizen  companions  who  were  fast  becoming  firm  friends 
they  evidently  imagined  the  Alabama  boys  to  be  “Some”  & 
I firmly  believe  that  never  in  the  memory  of  the  citizens  of 
Lynchburg  will  be  forgotten  or  recalled  but  with  pleasure, 
thoughts  of  the  Mobile  Rifles  encampment  in  that  city — I 
never  hope  to  see  again  such  a general  & heartfelt  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  nor  such  a wholesouled  welcome  as  we  met  from 
all  rich  & poor,  young  & old  — fair  sex  & stern  sex  of  the 
city  of  Lynchburg — truly  if  kindness  could  have  killed,  then 
had  the  minutes  of  the  Rifles  been  numbered 


3d — The  Cadets  & W.  L.  I reached  here 
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Utlfi — The  whole  regiment  being  now  here  we  were  drawn  up 
under  arms  & formally  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  C.  S.  A. 

7 th — received  orders  to  leave  in  the  morning  for  Norfolk  Va — 

8th — turned  out  about  3 A.  M.  struck  tents  & marched  to  the 
south  side  R.  R.  by  which  we  (the  entire  regiment)  were  car- 
ried to  Petersburg  which  we  reached  about  6 P.  M.  here  the 
enthusiasm  was  even  greater  than  at  Lynchburg  the  Depot  was 
crowded  to  excess  by  the  citizens  & numbers  of  ladies,  all  of 
whom  welcomed  us  with  smiles  & cheers  & entered  freely  into 
conversation  with  the  “Boys”  we  were  detained  here  to  par- 
take of  a supper  which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  when  we 
again  went  forward  in  the  same  cars  and  reached  Norfolk  about 
open  field  in  the  suburbs  where  we  encamped 

9th — 4 A.  M.  & proceeded  about  a mile  from  the  Depot,  to  an 
open  field  in  the  suburgs  where  we  encamped 

For  some  time  everything  went  on  as  usual — crowds  visit 
us  every  evening  at  dress  parade — Col.  J.  M.  Withers  paid  the 
regiment  his  first  official  visit  while  we  remained  in  this  camp 
— the  Boys  are  already  very  much  dissatisfied  with  him 

About  12th — An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  while  we 
remained  here,  the  precise  date  of  which  I neglected  to  observe. 
I missed  the  accidental  shooting  of  Lt  Storrs  of  the  Wetumpka 
Lt  Infty.  by  private  Wm  Hunt  of  the  Gulf  City  Gds — who  was 
a sentinel  on  duty  at  the  time  he  was  tried  by  court  martial 
who  turned  the  case  over  to  the  civil  authorities  by  whom  he 
was  honorably  acquitted 

15th — Visited  Fort  Norfolk  & had  a fine  view  of  Elizabeth 
river — (my  first)  the  fort  is  small  but  the  batteries  are  well 
mounted  the  upper  had  12 

8 in  Columbiads  & Dahlgreens  guns  Ea — Barbeth  & the  water 
battery  some  small  guns,  case  mats — 

17th — Reed,  orders  to  march  in  the  morning — understand  it  is 
only  a change  of  location  for  our  encampment 
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18th — Marched  to  our  new  camp  ground  which  is  some  2 miles 
from  the  city  almost  due  East — on  the  Princess  Anne  road  & 
on  the  head  of  Tanners  Creek  between  the  head  waters  of  which 
& Broad  Creek  an  intrenchment  is  to  be  thrown  up  for  the 
protection  of  Norfolk  & the  Navy  Yard — hence  our  removal 
to  this  point — we  are  informed  that  this  is  the  post  of  “honor” 
& of  “dcmger” 

19th — during  the  day  heard  the  reports  of  some  heavy  guns, 
in  the  direction  of  the  river — could  not  learn  the  cause 

20th — Learnt  that  the  firing  yesterday  was  between  the  Monti- 
cello  a federal  steamer  & our  battery  at  Sewalls  Pt  6 men  sup- 
posed to  be  killed  on  Steamer  no  loss  at  the  battery — Hurra! 
Hurra 

22d — The  line  of  the  proposed  intrenchment  having  been  laid 
off  by  J.  W.  Goodwin  who  was  detached  from  our  Co.  for  that 
purpose — we  have  been  ordered  to  prepare  a camp  ground  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line — with  our  right  resting  in  Broad 
Creek  & Goodwin  having  staked  off  the  new  position  today  the 
first  squad  was  detailed  & commenced  the  work  of  clearing  off 
the  ground,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  timber  principally 
pine — squad  reports  new  ground  a very  pretty  site  for  an  en- 
campment 

25th — The  companies  on  the  right  of  our  regiment  commenced 
moving  to  our  new  camp — this  morning — 

26th  Sunday — about  noon  we  were  all  ready,  as  last  Co.  to 
leave  for  the  other  camp  which  we  found  to  be  distant  by  the 
road  about  a mile  & three  quarters  although  not  more  than  a 
mile  from  us  in  a direct  line  on  the  way  we  passed  a portion  of 
the  intrenchment  which  is  being  rapidly  thrown  up — some  200 
Negroes  being  engaged  upon  the  work 

June  1st — Having  the  camp  & parade  ground  thoroughly  cleared 
off — our  field  officers  Lomax  & Battle  have  commenced  drilling 
their  different  command  in  Battalion  drill  every  morning  & 
evening — Every  day  we  hear  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  on 
the  river  caused  by  trivial  engagements  between  our  batteries 
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& the  Federal  vessels  in  the  Hampton  Roads — but  no  serious 
fighting  threatens  here  that  I can  learn 

4th — At  “Tattoo”  a detail  was  called  for  to  act  as  picket  guard 
& was  promptly  filled  by  “volunteers”  the  boys  not  knowing 
the  country  or  our  true  position  imagined  they  might  possibly 
meet  with  some  of  the  enemy — when  in  fact  they  were  only 
required  to  watch  the  Negroes  at  the  intrenchment — it  was  wet 
dirty  weather  & they  returned  towards  morning — wet  muddy 
weary  & disappointed 

5th — Counted  about  60  reports  of  guns  in  the  river  about  7 
A.  M.  learnt  afterwards  that  the  “Harriet  Lane”  & our  battery 
at  Pigs  Point  had  passed  compliments  with  each  other  & the 
steamer  had  been  badly  used  in  the  melee 

10th — McCambridge,  Setchwell  & Getty  reached  here  today — 
intending  to  join  our  Co. — Camp  life  is  terrible  monotonous  but 
is  relieved  occasionally  by  the  reports  of  heavy  guns  from  our 
river  batteries  & other  opponents — each  discharge  — being 
echoed  by  the  “Boys”  by  a wild  unearthly  sounding  yell  signify- 
ing their  desire  to  “take  a hand ” & when  the  excitement  cools 
off  they  generally  amuse  themselves  by  cursing  both  loudly  & 
deeply  the  unfortunate  position  we  are  compelled  to  occupy  & 
where  they  swear  the  enemy  nor  any  one  else  “will  ever  find  us” 
June  11th — About  sunset  received  official  news  of  a fight  at 
Bethel  Church,  some  5 or  6 miles  distant  from  Hampton,  where 
the  Confederates  under  Magruder  had  whipped  the  Yankees 
3 to  1 — the  boys  from  each  company  in  succession  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  South  and  her  gallant  defenders — 

20th — McCambridge,  Setchwell  & Getty  elected  members  of  the 
Rifle  Co. 

21st — Pickes  & McKerrell — elected 

22d — Formed  mess  No.  13  under  the  name  of  “Wild  Cat  Mess” 
with  the  following  members  Geaudreau,  Setchwell,  Baumer, 
Getty,  McCambridge,  Taylor  & Ryder  Me  C & I went  to  the 
city — for  supplies 
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23  d Sunday — No  13  engaged  in  putting  tent  in  order  & fixing 
up — Capt  Goodwin  paid  us  a visit  in  full  uniform — makes  fine 
looking  officer 

24-th — At  retreat  Major  Bradford  Inspt  Genl  gave  the  whole 
regiment  a thorough  inspection  and  passed  many  flatering  en- 
comiums upon  their  appearance  &c 

June  26 — Boys  busy  clearing  up  parade  ground  and  extending 
it.  Burns  of  Cadets  goes  to  Mobile  today  on  furlough,  sent  let- 
ters by  him 

27th — Raising  our  tent  & fixing  for  wet  weather 

28th — On  guard,  Lance  Corpl — raining — rumor  of  5 U.  S.  Ships 
lying  off  Lynnhaven 

30th  Sunday — Monthly  inspection  of  regmt  by  Col.  Lomax  who 
said  the  Mobile  Rifles  kept  the  handsomest  stand  of  arms  he 
ever  saw 

July  2d — Heavy  firing  during  the  morning  at  intervals,  Dr. 
Nott  of  Mobile  visited  our  camp  today  and  witnessed  dress 
parade  a beautiful  comet  showed  tonight  in  the  N.  W.  Heavens 
— almost  overhead 

3d — At  Guard  mounting  this  morning  an  incident  occurred 
which  tends  to  shew  the  deep  love  of  home  existing  in  each 
mans  breast,  unspoken  but  fervent  we  were  saluted  by  the  un- 
usual but  most  welcome  strains  of  a brass  band,  at  sound  of 
the  first  notes,  a general  rush  was  made  for  the  parade  ground, 
which  was  soon  thronged  with  eager  listeners,  who 
seemed  delighted  by  the  almost  forgotten  harmony — after  the 
guard  had  marched  in  review,  and  when  changed  to  “quick 
march”  the  band  struck  up  “Dixie”,  as  the  well  known  notes 
floated  upon  the  air,  reviving  old  associations  and  familiar 
scenes  hallowed,  and  consecrated  by  the  sweetest  recollections 
of  memory,  it  was  greeted  by  a shout  of  joy,  which  seemed  to 
burst  spontaneously  from  the  assembled  crowd,  and  then  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  South  rung  out  upon  the  air  for  a moment 
drowning  even  the  melody  in  their  depth  and  volume 
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8th-^l  received  notice  that  I had  been  deteached  by  Col.  Withers, 
and  ordered  to  report  at  headquarters,  on  reporting  found  he 
required  me  to  prepare  a map  of  the  country  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  for  his  use,  as  commander  of  the  2d  Brigade,  I was 
very  glad  he  selected  me  for  this  work  as  I much  wished  to 
get  such  a map  myself 

July  9th — I was  furnished  with  Maps  and  instruments  and 
commenced  a compilation 

12th — Today  Col.  Withers  received  his  Comm,  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  the  name  of  his  command,  was  changed  from  the  1st 
Va  Forces  to  that  of  2nd  Brigade  C.  S.  Forces,  today  also  our 
Co  received  pay  for  2 mns  & 7 days  $24.56 

15th — I visited  Sewalls  point  and  the  battery,  had  a most  beau- 
tiful view  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  Chesapeake  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  with  the  Rip  Raps  and  the  enemy’s  fleet  lying  off 
them,  at  4 P.  M.  Lt  Smith  & Rast  were  tried  for  cutting  some 
of  the  Norfolk  boys  in  a row  a few  days  ago,  after  a great  deal 
of  hard  swearing  and  every  attempt  being  made  to  fix  the 
shooting  upon  Lt  Smith  at  9 P.  M.  the  Major  decided  that  Lt  S 
should  give  bail,  for  his  appearance  before  the  city  court  to 
answer  the  charge,  in  the  sum  of  $500— Rast  was  remanded  to 
jail  although  bail  was  freely  offered  for  him  these  sentences 
created  a good  deal  of  indignation  amongst  the  “Boys”  as 
nothing  had  been  proved  against  them,  a rescue  of  Rast  was 
determined  on,  to  be  led  by  Capt.  Hunter,  but  Col  Lomax 
hearing  of  it  ordered  us  to  desist,  Capt.  H.  however  gave  the 
Court  his  opinion  of  the  case,  as  it  stood 


17th — Gen  Huger  reviewed  the  whole  Brigade  at  the  Fair 
grounds  about  3000  infantry  troops 

23d — The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  regiment,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rifle  Co.  on  learning  the  brutal  murder  of  Lt 
Adams  of  our  Co,  in  the  streets  of  Norfolk  this  day,  by  a citizen, 
the  guards  were  doubled  around  camp  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  the  men  from  going  into  the  city  as  loud  and 
deep  threats  of  vengeance  were  uttered  by  all,  the  murdered 
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officer  having  been  deservedly  a great  and  universal  favorite — 
order  at  length  prevailed  and  the  murder  was  left  in  the 
charge  of  the  law  but  not  as  the  sequel  proved,  of  justice 

2bth — Lt  Adams’  body  sent  home  in  charge  of  Vidmer — Gel 
W & Goodwin  on  a reconnoisance  along  the  Bay  coast 

25th — Genl  W & Goodwin  returned,  Geaudreau  ran  the  lines 
& went  to  the  city 

26th — In  camp  last  night  had  an  alarm  drums  beat  the  long  roll 
and  the  regmt  formed  in  the  parade  ground  in  7 minutes  from 
the  first  tap — Geaudreau  absent 


31st — Election  of  field  officers  in  camp  result  Lomax  Col.  Bat- 
tle Lt.  Col.,  Major  could  not  be  decided  on 


Aug.  2 — Goodwin  & myself  started  on  a survey  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country  and  roads,  took  the  Princess  Anne  road  from  the 
intrenchment,  reached  Kempsville  at  11  A.  M.  Stopped  at  Jas. 
Garrisons  until  2.30  P.  M.  made  a fresh  start  and  took  the 
Hollands  road,  reached  the  Court  house  of  P.  A.  County  at 
7.15  P.  M.  we  put  up  at  Callums  tavern 


3d — On  leaving  Callums,  he  learning  our  business,  would  not 
receive  any  money  from  us,  although  he  had  shewed  us  every 
attention,  we  left  Dr.  Nay’s  corner  at  6.45  A.  M.  taking 
the  Pemgo  road  which  we  left  on  reaching  Old’s  corner  and 
turned  northward  on  the  road  running  parallel  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  distant  between  2 and  3 miles  at  9.25  A.  M. 
having  proceeded  about  6 miles  we  were  stopped  by  a party  of 
the  Militia  under  command  of  H.  Yateman  and  after  several 
questions,  and  some  consultation  on  their  part,  we  were  arrested 
Goodwin  having  no  papers  to  shew  his  authority  for  making 
the  survey,  we  were  supposed  to  be  “Yankees”  and  had  created 
quite  a sensation  amongst  the  “natives” , after  some  delay  we 
were  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  survey  to  London  bridge  at 
which  place  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  ourselves  on  the  right 
side,  by  some  of  Fentriss’  Cavalry  Co  who  were  stationed  near 
these  and  who  knew  us,  Yateman  went  on  before  us 
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on  ^horseback  to  apprise  the  cavalry  of  our  coming,  and  we 
again  proceeded  but  now  under  a guard  for  our  friends  would 
have  it  we  were  “spies”  for  the  next  2 or  3 hours  we  created 
rather  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  we  passed  along — Men,  women 
& children  gazing  with  anything  but  friendly  looks  at  the 
Yankee  Prisoners  we  reached  the  London  bridge  at  11.30  A.  M. 
where  we  found  Yateman  and  a squad  of  the  “Princess  Anne” 
cavalry  with  which  he  intended  to  have  conducted  us  to  Norfolk 
but  three  of  them  being  acquainted  with  us  we  were  relieved 
from  our  unpleasant  position,  and  our  late  captors,  wishing  to 
shew  their  sense  of  the  annoyance  they  had  caused  us,  showered 
invitations  of  all  kinds  upon  us,  only  one  of  which  we  accepted, 
which  was  to  adjourn  to  the  “spring”  which  we  found  on 
reaching  it  to  be  a most  beautiful  one,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  about  100  yards  from  the  bridge,  here  we  all  seated 
ourselves,  the  day  was  warm  and  dusty  & we  fatigued  with 
our  long  tramp,  the  cool  water  was  delicious  and  judging  from 
the  number  of  times  that  a certain  little  black  bottle  made  the 
“rounds”  of  the  company,  I think  its  contents  must  have  also 
proved  palatable  and  been  like  the  wizards  inexhaustible,  joke, 
story  & song  whiled  away  the  time  pleasantly  until  2 P.  M. 
when  we  started  for  the  road  again  and  after  many  kind  wishes 
from  our  new  friends  we  bade  them  adieu  and  continued  our 
survey,  taking  the  road  to  Kempsville,  we  reached  the  corner 
of  Hollands  road  and  5.05  P.  M.  having  walked  and  surveyed 
about  20  miles  of  road  each  day,  we  got  to  Garrisons  house 
about  5.45  P.  M.  where  we  stopped  all  night,  and  passed  the 
pleasantest  evening  I have  yet  spent  in  Virginia,  Mrs.  G.  making 
us  feel  quite  at  home,  after  supper  Miss  G.  a beautiful  and 
amiable  young  lady  sang  & played  for  our  amusement  until 
bedtime — indeed  the  whole  family  endeavored  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  make  us  welcome — we  were  tired  and  dusty 
after  our  2 days  tramp  and  the  luxurious  bed  which  we  oc- 
cupied was  most  refreshing 


Jfth — Left  Garrisons  about  9 A.  M.  and  took  the  road  for  camp — 
turned  off  at  Haggard’s  road  and  crossed  Broad  Creek  at  his 
house — reached  Camp  at  11.30  A.  M. 


7th — Started  on  another  Survey — took  first  road  leading  north 
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after  passing  the  intrenchment  by  Colsons  camp  and  Denbys’ 
Church,  then  south  by  Indian  Pole  Bridge  to  Norfolk,  in  Camp 
by  12  M.  Marrast  & Weedon  called  at  Head  Qts  to  bid  us  good 
bye,  they  having  resigned 

8th — Goodwin  gone  to  the  city  for  Coast  Surveys  &c.  for  my 
use  in  compiling  may — Lieut  Higley  leaves  for  Mobile  today, 
he — having  been  elected  Sheriff  of  Mobile  Co. 

9th — McCambridge  & I went  into  the  City  heard  Jack  Goelet 
had  arrived  from  Mobile  & went  out  to  camp— followed  him 
out  but  could  not  see  him,  in  the  evg.  went  to  the  city  with 
Aleck  & Pritchard 

15th — Goodwin  having  gone  to  camp  to  see  Woodruff  about 
election  for  Lieutenancy — Genl.  W.  brought  G’s  commission  as 
Major  finding  G gone,  sent  me  on  his  own  horse  with  the  com- 
mission to  G.  as  he  wanted  him  to  receive  it  before  he  decided 
with  Capt.  W. 

16th — Goodwin  has  accepted  Comm,  as  Major 

18th — Went  to  the  city  met  Murrell  who  introduced  me  to  some 
ladies  on  Bermuda  St 

22d — Capt  W.  asked  me  to  do  one  tour  of  duty  and  lanced  me 
as  Corporal,  on  guard  in  the  city — McGilvrey  & I dined  at  Mrs. 
Walk’s  having  finished  drawing  at  Headquarters  I reported 
for  duty  at  camp — 

26th — At  dress  parade,  orders  were  given  to  have  2 days  “ra- 
tions” issued  and  prepared  and  for  the  regiment  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  any  moment — these  orders  were  gladly  re- 
ceived, and  it  was  generally  rumored  that  the  enemy  were 
preparing  to  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pleasure  House. 

27th — All  the  fuss  about  the  Yankees  landing  yesterday,  proved 
only  a false  alarm  Jim  Brickell  & Reddy  came  out  to  camp  to 
see  us  today — dined  with  the  Railroad  Mess 

Slst — General  inspection  and  review  at  7.30  A..  M.  also  muster 
rolls  read  and  approved 
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Sept  1st — Walked  along  the  intrenchment  and  took  notes  of 
bearings  and  of  creeks  &c 

2d — Lance  corporal,  town  detail — Sergt  Patridge  met  Mr  Wm 
Bray  who  introduced  us  to  the  Misses  Phillips  where  we  spent 
a pleasant  evg. 

3d — Had  a splendid  view  of  the  city  & adjacent  country  from 
the  roof  of  the  old  Custom  House,  (our  guard  quarters)  at  sun- 
rise rumor  says  the  Yankees  have  a couple  of  floating  batteries 
at  Fortress  Monroe  and  intend  forcing  a passage  up  the  river 
to  the  city — at  night  noticed  several  signals  shewn  from  the 
city  and  batteries,  Capt.  W.  ordered  us  to  be  in  readiness  at  a 
moments  warning 

ifth — Jenks  and  Innerarity  1st  having  received  notice  of  being 
elected  Lieuts.  in  Mobile,  procured  discharges  and  leave  for 
home  to  day. 

5th — Ran  the  lines,  and  went  over  to  Portsmouth,  to  get  some 
notes  from  a county  map  of  Norfolk  Co.  called  at  head  quarters 
and  found  Goodwin  laid  up — his  horse  having  fallen  on  him 
the  previous  evening  and  hurt  his  ankle,  he  told  me  he  had 
been  to  Kempville  and  seen  our  friends,  who  had  inquired  very 
kindly  after  me,  and  invited  us  both  down  returned  to  camp, 
in  company  with  Bray,  in  time  for  I O’clock  roll  call  after  dress 
parade — I borrowed  some  citizens  clothes  from  Jack  Goelet  and 
ran  the  lines  again,  went  into  town  and  attended  at  the  Con- 
cert given  by  the  Amateur  Minstrels  of  the  3d  Ala.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers  Aid  Society  found  it  very  well  patronized 
indeed  the  “Opera  House”  was  crammed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
by  the  Beauty  and  fashion  of  Norfolk  and  the  surrounding 
country — the  concert  went  off  very  well  the  Boys  being  often 
applauded  “Averills”  womans  rights  speech  and  Donaldsons — 
dance  seeming  to  be  the  “hits”  of  the  evening — I reached 
camp  about  1 o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  6th 

6th — Corporal  W.  was  quite  annoyed  at  so  many  of  his  “corps” 
having  run  away  yesterday,  I find  myself  and  the  others  pun- 
ished by  being  put  on  extra  duty,  as  this  is  my  first  offence, 
(at  least  the  first  time  I have  been  discovered) — I am  detailed 
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for  regimental  police  our  duty  for  the  day  being  "‘ditching” 
which  I find  is  not  very  hard  work  particularly,  when  you  do 
not  exert  yourself  too  much — Setchwell  & McCambridge,  in 
town,  returned  to  camp  in  a good  humor  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  from  their  account  of  the  trip  I should  suppose  they 
enjoyed  themselves 

8th  Sunday — no  inspection — raining 

10th — To  day  an  election  was  held  in  our  company  quarters, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of  Lieuts  Marrast 
& Weedon  and  the  death  of  Lieut  Adams,  the  following  is  the 
result  W.  G.  Smith  1st  Lieut,  R.  W.  Mayrant  2d  and  Dr.  D. 
D.  Childs 

3d — Wm.  Ellis  returned  from  Mobile  to  day  and  brought  me 
some  letters  which  I was  very  glad  of 

11th — At  2 P.  M.  I ran  the  lines,  and  went  to  Hd.  Quarters — 
Goodwin  still  laid  up  he  had  engaged  Mr  Garrison  and  family 
to  go  with  him  and  I to  the  2d  concert  of  the  Amateurs  of  the 
3d,  which  was  the  reason  of  my  running  away  from  camp,  in 
about  an  hour  Mr  G.  came  along  and  Goodwin  being  unable  to 
get  up,  I accompanied  him  and  the  ladies  to  town,  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  the  concert  with  them,  but  must  confess  I was 
so  much  taken  up  with  my  amiable  and  interesting  partner 
Miss  G.  as  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  performers,  who 
however  gave  satisfaction  as  before,  and  realized  for  the  Sol- 
diers Aid  Society,  as  the  product  of  then  two  concerts  some- 
thing over  $1100.00  Dollars,  when  the  performance  concluded, 
I accompanied  my  charming  partner  home,  and  it  seemed  quite 
strange  to  me,  now  to  be  walking  with  a young  and  beautiful 
female,  I could  scarcely  believe  I was  a Soldier  on  service, 
and  far  from  home — after  bidding  the  ladies  good  night  Mr. 
G,  took  me  around  and  introduced  me  to  several  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, all  jolly  good  fellows  after  visiting  at  several 
houses  and  emptying  sundry  bottles  of  Champagne  &c  in  pledges 
to  each  other  and  the  fair  sex  in  general,  we  bade  good  night, 
and  I think  I can  safely  say,  this  has  been  my  pleasantest  and 
merriest  night  in  Old  Virginia 

f2th — Up  bright  and  early  and  after  a good  breakfast  at  the 
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“Atlantic”  where  I slept,  started  for  camp,  but  on  my  way,  I 
fell  in  with  my  fair  partener  of  yesterday  evening,  and  at  her 
request  I joined  her  in  a promenade  and  visiting  expedition 
suffice  it  to  say  I did  not  reach  camp  until  4 P.  M. 

13th — I am  sent  to  the  guard  house  for  24  hours  imprisonment, 
as  punishment  for  leaving  camp  without  permission  all  I can 
say,  is  that  for  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  I will  willingly 
undergo  the  same  penalty  any  time 

14th — at  9 A.  M.  I was  released  from  the  guard  house,  and 
immediately  ran  the  lines  and  went  to  the  city  where  I expected 
to  meet  a certain  young  lady,  but  in  which  I was  disappointed 
I saw  Goodwin  in  town  making  preparations  to  go  to  Mobile, 
to  which  place  Genl.  Withers  has  been  ordered 

15th  Sunday — Goodwin  came  and  bid  us  all  good  bye — I find 
myself  on  guard  to  day,  extra  duty,  part  of  my  punishment 
for  leaving  camp  without  leave  on  the  11th  I thought  this  rather 
heavy  but  had  to  put  up  with  it,  my  going  on  the  14th  was  not 
discovered,  and  on  the  whole  I consoled  my  self  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I was  the  gainer  by  “ several  trips ” uncaught,  “so 
mote  it  be”  at  9 P.  M.  “Tattoo”  roll  call  Capt.  W.  appointed 
the  following  privates  to  be  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers (our  non-commissioned  officers  before  this  consisting  of 
Daily  2d  Sergt.,  Geaudreau  3d,  Hoyt  4th)  Hoyt  1st  Sergt.,  Daily 
2d,  Geaudreau  3d,  Evans  4th,  Dunlap  5th,  Lake  1st  Corpl,  Chil- 
dress 2d,  Gardner  3d,  Crowder  4th,  Daily  immediately  stepped 
from  the  ranks  and  tearing  off  his  stripes  he  told  Capt.  W.  that 
he  would  resign  his  ofice — this  spirited  conduct  of  his  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  “Boys”  as  Daly  had  been  slighted  by 
the  Capt  by  appointing  Hoyt  over  him,  he  Daly  being  the  oldest 
member  in  the  company  and  fully  qualified  to  fill  the  post 
indeed  he  had  been  acting  orderly  nearly  ever  since  we  left 
Mobile 


16th — Geaudreau  also  resigned,  he  had  been  on  guard  at  head- 
quarters, and  as  soon  as  he  learnt  how  things  stood  he  followed 
Daily’s  lead,  I ran  the  lines  on  coming  off  guard,  saw  Mrs  & 
Miss  G — and  gave  them  Goodwins  message  who  started  for 
Mobile  this  morning 
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17  th — I was  ordered  to  report  to  Col.  Lomax  at  his  quarters 
on  doing  so  I found  he  required  a map  such  as  I had  projected 
for  Genl.  Withers  and  on  telling  him  I could  draw  him  a copy 
he  excused  me  from  all  duty,  to  work  on  it — at  “Tattoo”  roll 
call  on  account  of  the  resignations  of  Daily  & Geaudreau  Corpl. 
W made  the  following  appointments  Evans  2d  Sergt.,  Dunlap 
3d,  Lake  4th,  Ryder  5th,  Childress  1st  Corpl.,  Gardner  2d, 
Crowder  3d,  Williams  4th — this  appointment  surprised  no  one 
more  than  myself,  I had  just  been  punished  for  my  misde- 
meanors, and  why  the  Corporal  should  promote  me  I never 
could  understand  as  I know  he  has  heard  me  express  very  un- 
favorable opinions  of  him 

18th — Bob  Williams  would  not  accept  the  4th  Corporalcy  -so 
we  are  yet  without  one 

21st — Alex  McCambridge  arrived  from  St.  Louis  Mo.  and  joined 
our  Company 

22d  Sunday — Raining — no  inspection 

23d — John  Keith  received  his  commission  as  2d  Lieut  of  the 
Cooper  Rifles  and  started  for  Richmond — poor  fellow  he  did 
not  live  either  to  enjoy  his  newly  acquired  honors  or  to  do  his 
country  service — in  a few  days  we  received  news  of  his  illness, 
and  almost  immediately  of  his  death — which  cast  a gloom  over 
the  whole  company,  he  was  “a  fellow  of  infinite  jest”  and  a 
general  favorite — may  the  ruthless  step  of  the  invader  n’e’er 
sully  the  grave  of  the  gallant  fellow 

27th — Ran  the  lines,  at  6 P.  M.  met  Bray  and  called  on  the 
Phillips',  stopped  all  night  at  Brays’  and  came  out  on 

28th — Came  out  to  camp  at  12  M. 

29th — In  town  on  furlough — went  to  church  with  Bray  and 
afterwards  we  went  visiting  called  on  Miss  Dyer  & Milles 
Phillips  got  back  to  camp  at  6 P.  M. 

Oct.  1st — Finished  map  for  Col.  Lomax 

and  gave  it  to  him,  and  reported  to  the  company  for  duty  once 
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more — to  day  I commenced  work  on  a map  which  I purpose 
presenting  to  Capt.  Woodruff 

2d — O’Brien  having  received  news  of  his  fathers  dangerous  ill- 
ness, leaves  today  for  Mobile  on  20  days  furlough 

3rd — The  “Corporal”  set  me  to  work  to  day,  to  draw  a plan 
for  our  winter  encampment,  I learn  from  him  my  plan  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Col.  and  adopted  for  our  intended  camp — 
on  dress  parade  this  evening  we  were  startled  by  the  cry  of 
“fire”,  a bright  column  of  flame  shot  upwards  from  amongst 
our  “Canvass  homes”  but  fortunately  it  was  only  accasioned  by 
the  burning  of  a temporary  shelter  erected  for  cooking  purposes 
in  the  Gulf  City  Co’s  quarters  and  as  it  was  quite  calm,  the 
fire  was  subdued  without  its  reaching  any  of  the  tents  or  doing 
any  further  damage — a position  for  our  Winter  quarters  has 
been  selected,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mosleys  Church,  some  four 
miles  north  and  east  of  our  present  position 

6th — On  guard  in  the  city — -first  duty  as  Sergeant,  I went  to 
church  twice  in  the  evening  I called  on  the  Phillips 


7th — Saw  Garrison  and  had  a talk  with  him,  Murral  & I called 
on  the  Hodges  on  our  way  to  camp — one  man  from  each  com- 
pany, was  detailed  to  day  to  accompany  the  quarter  master,  to 
our  intended  encampment  and  lay  it  off  in  company  grounds 
preparatory  to  the  building  of  quarters — Col.  Lomax  left  on 
furlough  for  Montgomery 


8th — Blew  very  heavily  all  last  night  from  N.  N.  E. — learn 
that  a small  boat  had  been  blown  ashore  during  the  night,  some 
where  near  our  new  encampment,  and  its  occupants  three  “Yan- 
kees” and  a negro  man  had  been  made  prisoners  by  our  working 
squad 

9th — It  rained  so  heavily  last  night  that  the  guard  was  taken 
off  and  no  new  guard  was  mounted  this  morning  for  the  same 
reason — about  noon  heard  that  one  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  had 
been  stranded,  during  the  gale,  off  the  “Pleasure  House”.  Capt. 
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Sands  and  a portion  of  his  company  have  gone  down  there  by 
order— and  several  of  the  “Boys”  have  gone  “without  orders ” 
to  see  what  they  can  see — later  I heard  the  “Louisiana  Gds.” 
with  their  “Battery”  of  light  pieces  had  also  been  ordered  down 
about  4 P.  M.  the  quick  and  successive  reports  of  ordnance,  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  lies  announced  to  us  all  that 
there  was  something  going  on,  all  hope  if  there  is  to  be  fun 
we  will  be  allowed  to  take  a hand — firing  at  intervals  for  about 
an  hour,  after  which  all  was  silent 


10th — Learnt  that  the  vessel,  spoken  of  above  was  not  aground 
as  supposed,  but  lay  too  far  from  shore  for  our  light  guns  to 
reach  her,  although  several  shots  were  fired  to  try  their  range, 
on  hearing  the  firing  the  “Monticello”,  one  of  the  enemy’s  steam 
gun  boats,  lying  near  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  time,  came  down 
to  the  assistance  of  the  vessel  and  exchanged  several  shots  with 
the  Louisiana  field  battery — the  storm  had  been  gradually 
lulling  during  the  day  and  as  soon  as  practicable  the  steamer 
towed  her  consort  beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger 

llt\\ — I procured  a 24  hour  furlough  and  started  for  town, 
intending  to  go  to  a Ball,  which,  however,  was  postponed  and 
I went  visiting  instead.  I put  up  at  the  “National”  but  in 
consequence  of  the  mad  pranks  of  a party  of  the  W.  L.  I.  Boys 
during  the  night,  to  sleep  was  out  of  the  question — 

12th — I met  young  Webster  today  in  the  city — he  went  to  camp 
along  with  me — to  day  is  very  cold — 

13th  Sunday — last  night  was  very  cold — to  day  is  cool  but 
pleasant 

lWi— The  river  batteries  are  having  some  amusement  to  day, 
have  heard  at  intervals  heavy  firing  in  that  direction — 

15th — In  town  on  furlough,  I visited  the  Navy  Yard,  and  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  rifling  a 32  lb  gun — there  is  much  of 
interest  to  be  seen  here  yet — notwithstanding  the  mutilated 
condition  in  which  the  Yanks  left  it,  when  they  “ran  away ” 
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from  it,  but  my  limited  time,  would  not  allow  me  to  examine 
all  the  details,  I saw  the  “Merrimac”  as  she  is  rapidly  being 
altered  into  a floating  battery,  from  her  hull,  or  what  is  left 
of  it,  as  she  is  cut  down  to  the  water  line,  I should  suppose 
she  must  have  been  a very  beautiful  vessel  her  bottom  shews 
some  of  the  finest  lines  I ever  saw,  she  was  lying  in  the  dry 
dock  which  is  a very  fine  one,  in  the  river  opposite  the  yard 
sile  the  last  remains  of  the  old  “Pensylvania,”  she  was  burnt 
by  the  Yankees  before  they  left,  several  workmen  were  engaged 
with  diving  bells  in  removing  portions  of  the  submerged  wreck, 
immediately  north  of  the  wreck  lies  moored  the  hull 
of  the  “United  States”  which  is  now  used  as  a receiving  ship, 
at  one  of  the  wharves  lay  another  hull  (the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten)  which  the  Yankees  had  also  endeavored  to 
destroy  by  fire,  but  which  had  been  rescued  with  no  other 
damage  than  the  loss  of  the  “upper  works  and  a portion  of  the 
spar  deck  the  “Yard”  and  everything  connected  with  it  had 
evidently  been  kept  in  the  most  beautiful  order  by  its  late  own- 
ers several  hundred  men  are  at  present  busily  occupied  in  it 
every  day  in  various  works  appertaining  to  war  and  its  neces- 
sities, I noticed  two  fine  Ship-Houses  in  the  Yard  these  and 
a great  number  of  other  buildings,  such  as  ordnance  depart- 
ment, blacksmiths,  carpenters  &c  shops  boat  houses,  spar  houses, 
timber  houses  &c  and  stables  seemed  to  have  escaped  any  in- 
jury during  the  fire,  the  stables,  the  floor  of  which  is  some 
three  or  four  steps  elevated  from  the  ground,  are  decidedly  the 
clanlist  and  best  arranged  I have  ever  been  in,  The  Commanders 
house  is  also  a very  pretty  comfortable,  building  and  is  pleasant- 
ly situated,  having  a fine  view  of  the  river — in  the  rear  of  this 
house  under  the  wall  of  the  yard,  it  was  pierced  for  guns  and  a 
strong  battery  of  heavy  Columbiads,  seemed  to  be  calmly  and 
quietly  overlooking  the  county  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  was  the 
calmness  and  quietness  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  repel 
all  attempts  at  intrusion  from  that  quarter  I spent  a couple  of 
hours  here  very  pleasantly  and  left  regretting  I had  not  more 
time  nor  opportunities  to  see  more  of  it — after  dress  parade, 
I ran  the  lines  and  went  into  the  city  again,  to  a ball  which 
proved  a grand  “Humbug”  Tom  Me  and  I interupted  Ruther- 
ford’s “tete  a tete”  with  “ Miss  Annie”  and  we  all  started  for 
camp  together  which  we  reached  about  1 A.  M.  it  was  a beau- 
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tiful  night,  bright  moonlight  but  cold,  and  we  had  a pleasant 
walk 

1 [6th — The  Mobile  Rifles,  Tuskegee  Lt  Infantry  and  the  South- 
ern Rifles,  received  orders  to  prepare  for  marching  and  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave  at  a moments  warning, 
two  days  provisions  were  served  them  and  cooked,  all  their 
members  on  town  guard  and  the  working  squad  were  called 
in,  and  things  have  a decidedly  fighting  look,  rumor  says  our 
intended  destination,  is  Roanoke  Island — but  for  this  we  have 
nothing  official — the  picked  companies  are  the  envy  of  the 
regiment 

17  th  & 18th — Expecting  to  receive  marching  orders  every  mo- 
ment, towards  evening  of  the  18th  were  notified  we  would  not 
be  moved  at  present — the  “boys’  were  bitterly  disappointed, 
but  there  is  no  help — 


Mem — the  continuation  of  this  diary  until  Feby  12th  1862  was 
left  in  Norfolk  when  our  regiment  moved — the  writer  not  an- 
ticipating the  evacuation  of  that  city — neglected  to  bring  it 
with  him,  others  lost  what  nothing  could  replace,  at  least  to 
him 

Thursday  June  5th  1862 — This  morning  wind  from  N.  threatens 
more  rain,  about  7 A.  M.  heavy  firing  (seemingly  artillery)  to 
the  N.  & W.  of  our  position — (learn  we  captured  some  artillery 
& 1100  prisoners)  firing  lasted  about  2 hours — 5.30  P.  M.  our 
brigade  ordered  back  to  position  of  Saturday  31st — 16th  Va.  left 
in  intrenchments 

Friday  June  6th — Very  cold  last  night  rain  occasionally — orders 
to  move  in  morning — countermanded  12th  N.  C.  rejoined  our 
brigade — Dixie  Eagles,  reported 

Saturday  June  7th — Clear  & warm — sunshine  afternoon  rained 
heavily.  Jno  Ellis  returned  from  Mobile 

Sunday  June  8th — Warm  but  cloudy — artillery  skirmish  to  N. 
& W.  about  7 A.  M.  to  9 A.  M. — orders,  no  one  allowed  to  leave 
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camp — at  12  M.  moved  forward  to  position  of  June  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  night  very  cold 

Monday  June  9th — Clear  & cold  wind  N.  artillery  fight  on  our 
left  about  10  A.  M.  (dispatch  that  Yuille  & Jackson  have  whip- 
ped Fremont  & Shields)  5 P.  M.  Regmt.  received  their  tents 
& pitched  them 

Tuesday  June  10th — 8.30  A.  M.  Rifles  go  on  picket,  rained 
heavily  all  day — night  clear,  moonlight 

Wednesday  June  11th — Clear  & war,  Jackson  victories  con- 
firmed— 10,000  reinforcements  sent  here 

Thursday  June  12th — 3 A.  M.  5 Compys. 

M.  C.— G.  C.  G.— W.  L.  I.— W.  L.  G.— S.  R.— sent  off  on  a 
scouting  party — warm  & clear — scouts  returned  at  1 P.  M. 

Friday  June  13th — 4 A.  M. — M.  R. — M.  G. — L.  B.  & some  of 
16th  Va.  on  reconnoissance  to  discover  enemy’s  line  M.  R. 
skirmishers  found  evening’s  pickets  returned  at  12.  M warm 
& clear — roads  getting  in  good  order — artillery  firing  A.  C. 
Parker  reed,  commission  as  Captain  in  Commissary  deptmt. 

Saturday  June  15th — The  G.  C.  G.  & part  of  W.  L.  I. — skir- 
mishing, shot  2 yanks  & brought  in  1 prisoner  Co.  drill  & bath, 
do  ordered  also  dress  parade  none  held  weather  warm  & clear 
— ground  drying  rapidly — details  from  each  regiment  in  our 
brigade  to  work  on  battery  intrenchments  below  us — work  all 
night  10  P.  M.  Pryor’s  & Wilcox’s  brigades  passed  to  our  right 
to  support  Stewarts  Cavalry — (wagons  prisoners  & trains) 

Sunday  June  15th — Warm  & clear — The  brigades  above  re- 
turned today  at  7 A.  M.  all  right  saw  Wm  Sterling — W.  L.  I, 
Co  skirmishing,  left  at  3 A.M.  2 P..M.  ordered  to  move  forward, 
heavy  thunderstorm — move  postponed — 9 A.M.  our  brigade  or- 
dered forward — went  outside  the  pickets  & lay  there  all  night, 
wind  N.  & very  cold 

Monday  June  16th — Clear  but  cold  wind  N.  at  10  A.  M.  our 
brigade  returned  to  camp,  at  day  light  a brisk,  picket  skirmish 
on  our  left — scouts  yesterday 
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evg.  reported  the  Yankees  left,  as  advancing  in  force — hence 
the  cause  of  our  right  movement 

Tuesday  June  1 7th — I am  on  working  squad  at  battery — Harwell 
exchanged — Vidmer  visits  us  our  regiment  transferred  to 
Rhode’s  brigade,  Hill’s  divn.  & ordered  to  move  next  morning — 
much  dissatisfaction 

Wednesday  June  18th — Warm  & clear — officers  object  to  trans- 
fer— moved  to  Hills  divn  at  12  M on  sick  list — dress  parade — 
ordered  to  the  front  to  repel  Yankee  advance — brigade  & regmtl 
drills — 2 prisoners — regmt  retd  in  2 hours 

Thursday  June  19th — drills  heavy  rain  last  night  today  warm 
& clear — regmt  paid  off  to  May  1st  $81.19  news  reed  of  Lomax 
being  alive , prisoner  in  Baltimore  11  A.  M.  Brigade  formed  & 
moved  to  front — false  alarm  A.  McCambridge  & Powers  visit 
camp — 1 P.  M.  second  alarm  on  sick  list 

Friday  June  20th — Warm  & clear,  brigade  & regimental  drills 
— on  sick  list — Duffie  & Singletery  visit  us 

Saturday  June  21st — Warm  & clear — Jordan’s  name  appears  in 
list  of  prisoners  at  Fort  Monroe — McDonald  & J.  Moore  are 
also  reported  there  (doubtful)  Geo  Dunlap  elected  3d  Lieut — 
brigade  working  on  intrenchments — retd  about  2 P.  M.  dress 
parade 

Sunday  June  22d — Warm  & clear,  police  & inspection — heavy 
firing  on  the  front  last  night  on  sick  list 

firing  last  night  proved  to  be  a private  fight  between  the  2 
Battns  of  the  16th  Va.  who  were  skirmishing  mistook  each 
other  for  Yankees 

Monday  June  23d — Warm  & clear  forward  movement  ordered 
yesterday,  on  sick  list,  countermanded  D.  Langdon,  leaves  for 
Mobile — on  sick  list — 5 P.  M.  alarm — brigade  forms  line  of 
battle  (I  report  for  duty)  retd  to  camp  in  about  % hours, 
heavy  thunder  storm  in  night 

Tuesday  June  2^th — Cool  & cloudy,  threatens  rain  roads  in 
dreadful  condition  yesterday  Jackson  rumored  at  Hanover  C 
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H.  & to  day  a grand  attack  was  to  be  made  by  our  forces — 
suppose  the  weather  will  postpone  it,  6 P.M.  Ransom’s  brigade 
N.  C.  troops  from,  Petersburg  moved  past  us  to  the  front  part 
of  Holmes’  division — heavy  thunderstorm 

Wednesday  June  25th — Wind  N.  very  cold  bright  & clear,  heavy 
skirmishing  in  front — 10  A.  M.  our  brigade  ordered  to  the  front 
into  line  of  battle  retd  about  noon  at  3 P.M.  ordered  front  again 
— proceeded  farther  than  before  & supported  battery — retd  at 
dark — 3 days  rations  served 

Thursday  June  26th — 2 A.  M.  regmt  formed  & moved  at  3 A.M. 
in  company  with  the  entire  division  round  to  the  north  of  the 
city  (about  7 miles)  & formed  in  line  of  battle  about  6 A.M.' — 
At  6 P.M.  ordered  forward — (A.  P.  Hill  was  now  attacking  their 
right  flank)  and  in  about  an  hour  crossed  the  Chickahommy. 
Genl  Hill  having  driven  them  east  of  the  bridge  bivouaced  on 
the  field,  Yates  shot  himself  in  the  hand  the  Yanks  falling  back 

Friday  June  27th — at  day  break, moved  forw’d  the  Yanks  still 
falling  back  about  9 A.M.  7 miles  from  Richmond  formed  junc- 
tion with  Jackson  who  was  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  con- 
tinued advancing  until  about  4 P.  M.  when  the  enemy  shewed 
fight  which  raged  incessantly  until  after  dark — we  bivouaced  on 
the  field — W.  Cherry  killed  in  our  Co.- — 

Saturday  June  28 — our  division  put  in  the  advance,  some  slight 
skirmishing  but  no  fighting  of  consequence — I believe  the  ene- 
my retreat  slowly  Stewarts  cavalry  destroy  several  mile  of 
York  R.  R.  the  weather  up  to  the  time  has  been  clear,  dry,  & 
very  warm — tonight  threatens  rain  bivouaced  about  3 miles  in 
advance  of  our  position  last  night — W.  L.  I.  Co  on  picket. 

Sunday  June  29th — at  6 A.M.  made  a change  of  front — I am  in 
detail  for  skirmishers — moved  into  the  swamp  in  front  relieved 
at  sunset,  (McGrunder  fighting  in  advance) 

Monday  June  30th — about  2 A.M. 

our  division  moved  off — in  the  advance  recrossed  the  White 
Oak  run — the  Yankees  retreating — reached  Boars’  bottom  about 
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3  P.M.  the  Yanks  across  the  creek — bridge  destroyed — under  a 
severe  fire  of  shells  until  after  dark — the  Yanks  skedadled  in 
the  night 


Tuesday  July  1st — Moved  forward  about  6 A.M.  Yanks  made  a 
stand  about  1 P.  M.  in  a very  strong  position — maneuvering  for 
a flank  movement — Yanks  shelling  us  all  the  time — our  brigade 
charged  their  battery  of  60  pieces  about  4 P.M.  but  were  not 
properly  supported  & could  not  take  it,  remained  on  the  field 
in  front  of  it  under  a galling  fire  until  dark — Regiment  went 
to  the  field  357  strong — lost  killed  32,  wounded  1U3  missing 
30 — remainder  left  unhurt  152  total  killed  wounded  &c  205 — 
Mobile  Rifles  went  into  fight  as  follows,  with  28  men  all  told 


1 Lieut  Lake 

2 Lieut  Dunlap 

3 Sergt  Traylor — wounded  1 

4 Corpl  Treat — killed  1 

5 McGuire — wounded  2 

6 Aubert 

7 Atkinson 

8 Bryant 

9 Buford — wounded  3 

10  Collier 

11  Clark — wounded  4 

12  Dunlap  (2) 

13  Hunter — wounded  5 

14  Howard — wounded  6 


15  Inerrarity — mort  woud.  7 

16  Jones — wounded  8 

17  Keeler — wounded  9 

18  Lecesne — wounded  10 

19  E.  C.  Mosby — wounded  11 

20  McR  Mosby — wounded  12 

21  Mabry 

22  Mabry 

23  Punch — wounded  13 

24  Ryder 

25  Sisemore 

26  Taylor 

27  Williams 

28  Young — wounded  14 


Total  number  engaged  28 — killed  1 — wounded  14 — balance  left 
13 — our  forces  occupied  the  battle  field  tho  Yanks  retreating 
during  the  night — brought  Hunter  & Jones  off  the  field  & 
stopped  about  1 mile  distant  12  M 


Wednesday  July  2d — our  division  forming  at  the  church — car- 
ried Buford  to  the  hospital — rained  heavily  all  day — saw  poor 
Jack  today  mortally  wounded  division  moved  to  the  rear  about 
IV2  miles  & camped — Gun  Boats  shelling 

Thursday  July  3rd — Rained  all  night,  today  cloudy  but  dry — 
saw  Jack  before  I left — he  can’t  live — Bryant,  Atkinson,  Mabin, 
Goodloe,  Aubert,  Williams,  Sisemore  & myself  carried  E.  C. 
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Mosby  to  the  R Rd  Depot  about  9 mile  distant  reached  there 
at  dark  & left  him  with  Goodloe — Inerarrity  died  today 
returned  to  the  spring  and  camped — Tom  Smith  joined  Co 
today 

Friday  July  Uth — Breakfasted  & returned  to  camp — found  the 
brigade  in  the  same  position — weather  dry  & warm — sun  shin- 
ing— J.  Goelet  died  & was  buried  this  morning — before  I re- 
turned from  the  R.  Rd  visited  his  grave  this  evg — McDoughlin 
& Levy  died  today 

Saturday  July  5th — Warm  & clear  evg.  visited  the  battle  field 
of  Tuesday  & also  Treats  grave — McCambridge,  Getty,  Hutchin- 
son, Gardner,  Kelly  joined  us — Yanks  12  miles  in  front 

Sunday  July  6th — Warm  & clear — evg  visited  J.  Goelets  grave 
sermon  by  Col  Gordon 

Monday  July  7th — moved  about  2 miles  to  the  S.  E.  for  better 
water — warmest  day  of  season 

Tuesday  July  8th — Burton  joined  the  Co  warm  & clear — 
Rhodes  joined  the  Brigade 

Wednesday  July  9th — 2 A.M.  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
4 A.M.  regmt  formed  at  4 A.M.  waiting  orders — 11  A.M.  Battn, 
drill  by  order  Genl.  R & roll  calls — guard  posted — rumor  we 
act  as  rear  guard  to  protect  Longstreet,  forces  which  are  falling 
back — 3 P.M.  moved  to  the  rear  7 P.M.  halted  at  hill  above 
Board  bottom  & camped 

Thursday  July  10th — 3 A.M.  division  under  arms — & moving 
to  the  rear  Rhodes  brigade  left  to  hold  the  road  & bridge,  as 
rear  guard — at  4 P.  M.  moved  on — raining  heavily  & continued 
during  the  night — reached  “Seven  Pines”  at  7 P.M.  halted — 
continued  our  march — halted  at  same  position  left  on  June  26th 
& camped  a little  to  the  E.  upon  the  hill  our  tents  furnished  us 
— Charles  Keeler  died  today 

Friday  July  11th — Capt  Hoyt  joined  us  & Punch  & engaged  in 
pitching  tents  & forming  camp — cloudy  but  dry — dress  parade 
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Charles  Clarke  died  today — heard  of  Dan  Williamisons  death, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday  July  8th 

Saturday  July  12th — Warm  & clear — drills — by  order  Genl  Hill 
— Daughrill  joined  us  again  also  several  of  our  sick  boys — Col 
Battle  leaves  on  a 30  day  furlough — dress  parade  Hills  orders 
about  furlough 

Sunday  July  14  th — Warm  & clear — regimental  inspection — 
boys  went  to  Seven  Pines  & identified  several  graves,  amongst 
them  Setchwell  & Lomax’s  Blogg  preaches — drills  — parades 
Monday  July  14th — Warm  & clear  Rhode’s  orders  & water  de- 
tails— heard  of  Sullivans  death — Tom  Atkinson  visits  Castle 
Godwin 

Tuesday  July  15th — General  wash  day  by  order — no  drills — 
warm  & clear  heavy  thunder  storm  this  evg — no  parade — 
young  Rouse  in  Richmond — (expect  he  has  run  away  from 
home) 

1862 

Fehy.  12th — 2 P.M. — the  “Long  roll”  suddenly  reverbating 
through  camp,  sent  the  blood  rushing  with  maddening  velocity, 
through  the  viens  of  all  within  hearing,  quickening  the  pulses 
& stirring  into  activity  the  sluggish  movements  which  had  be- 
come almost  characteristic  among  us — in  a few  moments  the 
companies  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  parade  ground 
in  complete  marching  order,  the  Rifles  were  the  first  in  line , 
orders  were  read  to  us,  to  the  effect,  that  2 days  rations  would 
be  served,  which  we  were  to  have  cooked  and  prepare  for  march- 
ing 

13th — Excitement  almost  gone,  at  dress  parade  orders  for 
marching  in  the  morning  at  day  light  were  read,  & general  pre- 
parations were  again  made — destination  understood  to  be  Black- 
water  or  Suffolk  on  the  S.  & R.  R Rd.  at  10  P.M.  the  baggage 
train  was  loaded  with  our  tents  & cooking  apparatus  & started 
for  the  city 

14th — 3 A.  M.  “Reveille”  beat  & after  a scant  & hasty  breakfast 
the  regment  fell 
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in  on  the  parade  ground,  at  dawn  the  order  was  given,  “Bat- 
talion right  face”  “countermarch  by  file  left”  “march”  and  we 
were  in  motion,  on  passing  the  troops  inside  the  intrenchment 
we  were  loudly  cheered,  and  on  our  ride  through  the  city  bright 
eyes  smiled  upon  us  and  fair  hands  waved  fond  adieus,  which 
made  many  a heart  beat  faster  neath  its  soldiers  jacket,  at  the 
ferry  there  was  considerable  delay  in  crossing,  and  the  men 
were  obliged  to  stand  with  their  knapsacks  on  for  about  2 hours, 
which  was  more  fatiguing  than  the  march,  on  crossing,  instead 
of  getting  on  the  cars  and  going  to  Suffolk  as  supposed,  we 
were  marched  out  to  the  suburbs  about  1%  miles  to  the  old 
quarters  of  the  North  Carolinians,  and  there  quartered,  cannot 
learn  what  future  distination  of  the  regiment  is  intended,  our 
present  quarters  are  miserable,  being  dirty  and  incommodious 
3 cabins  only  for  each  camp  and  making  it  necessary  for  32 
men  to  live  [in]  each,  we  were  dismissed  about  3 P [M] 

9 P.M.  it  now  commenced  raining  heavily  in  about  % an  hour 
I started  for  the  city  and  crossed  to  Norfolk  in  company  with 
Jack  we  dined  at  Myers  and  did  full  justice  to  our  fare,  as  we 
had  eaten  nothing  since  morning,  Jack  being  unwell  returned 
to  camp.  I went  to  see  Bray  & took  supper  with  him,  after  he 
& I & Whitehurst  went  to  see  the  Phillip’s  who  were  rather  as 
tonished  at  seeing  me,  stayed  with  Bray  all  night 

15th — Missed  the  first  boat  at  the  ferry  & did  not  reach  camp 
until  after  roll  call  but  McC  had  reported  me  sick  so  I passed, 
raining  all  day,  which  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  our  un- 
comfortable position 

16th  Sunday — I am  detailed  for  guard  I got  off  as  2d  Sergt — 
Copl  W.  officer  of  day  in  afternoon  heard  cheering  news  from 
Fort  Donaldson — I had  nothing  to  eat,  so  slept  most  of  the  day, 
after  retreat  Jack  & I started  for  Portsmouth  took  supper  at 
the  “Ocean  house”  and  afterward  called  at 

[line  illegible] 

just  in  time  for  Jack  to  miss  roll  call  since  we  have  been  here 
there  has  been  about  an  average  of  one  third  of  the  regiment 
in  town  all  the  time  rumor  tonight  that  we  will  be  ordered 
back  to  our  old  quarters 
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17th — The  day  passed  very  disagreeably,  raining  almost  in- 
cessantly, rumor  today  that  one  battalion  is  to  remain  here  & 
the  other  to  go  forward  another  rumor  says  the  entire  regiment 
is  to  be  moved  to  the  late  quarters  of  the  3d  Georgia  near  the 
Navy  Yd.  understand  that  Col.  Lomax  objected  to  the  regiment 
being  divided  on  which  he  was  informed,  that  other  wise  it 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  its  old  quarters 

18th — Today  the  weather  shows  some  signs  of  clearing  off 
about  9 A.  M.  the  sun  made  a feeble  attempt  to  shine,  Corpl.  W 
told  off  3 squads  of  men  of  10  each  whom  he  allowed  to  leave 
camp  accompanied  by  a sergeant,  2 hours  each,  I went  with 
squad  absent  from  1-2  P.M.  we  went  to  the  Navy  Yd.  where 
we  found  the  Merrimac  or  Virginia  afloat  8 guns  mounted  & 
her  crew  busily  engaged  in  mounting  the  others  & putting 
stores  aboard  from  her  appearance  I should  judge  it  would 
require  at  least  3 days  to  complete  her  equipment  & prepare 
her  for  service,  on  leaving  the  yard  we  strolled  through  town 
& so  on  way  back  to  camp  visited  the  moveable  battery  which  is 
a reflex  32  ft  gun  mounted  upon  a flat  car  prepared  for  the 
purpose  & intended  to  be  moved  on  the  rail  road  should  the 
Feds  get  possession  of  it  at  any  point  scarcely  anything  but 
Alabama  boys  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth  and 
they  were  quite  [unservicable]  this  evening  there  was  a regi- 
mental dress  parade  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  hear 
repo[rts]  of  the  orderlies,  they  made  Lomax  smile  all  colonel 
though  he  be,  after  dress  parade  [Corpl]  W told  us  that  we 
would  move  either  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  certain.  Jack 
& I took  a trip  to  the  city  this  evening,  called  on  the  Miss  Col- 
lins’ and  passed  quite  a pleasant  hour  the  young  ladies  favored 
us  with  some  music  & singing  & we  reluctantly  took  leave  of 
them  just  in  time  to  reach  camp  for  roll  call 

[line  illegible] 

all  night  and  every  prospect  of  continuing  to  day  so  that  it  is 
not  probable  the  regiment  will  move  today  at  dress  parade  L. 
H.  Jones  (W.  L.  I.)  sentence  was  read,  he  was  cashiered 

20th — The  weather  cleared  during  the  night  & this  morning 
the  sun  shone  out  bright  & clear,  we  received  orders  to  move 
back  to  our  old  camp  which  orders  were  almost  immediately 
countermanded  better  accounts  today  from  Fort  Donaldson 
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21st — Weather  continues  fine,  although  we  have  received  no 
orders,  still  a general  impression  prevails  that  the  regiment 
will  be  moved  tomorrow,  I went  to  town  & dined  at  Macon 
House  appeared  in  dress  parade,  took  supper  at  the  Ocean 
House,  in  camp  at  “Tattoo”  after  that  Jack  & I went  to  see 
Miss  Hume,  had  a gay  time  & started  for  camp  about  11  P.M. 
on  our  way  out  the  bells  in  Norfolk  gave  the  alarm  of  fire,  & 
in  a few  moments  the  whole  scene  was  illuminated  by  the  flames, 
met  several  of  the  boys  going  to  see  the  fire,  it  proved  to  be 
Reid’s  bakery 

22nd  9 A.M. — A courier  has  just  arrived  and  orders  are  again 
given  to  prepare  for  leaving  at  a moments  notice.  This  after- 
noon I received  a check  for  my  pay  & got  permission  to  leave 
camp,  Jack  & I went  to  Norfolk  & dined,  we  visited  Billy  Bray 
& I went  up  & got  some  clean  clothes  we  reached  camp  about  10 
P.M. 

23d  Sunday — I started  for  town  in  the  morning  got  a bath  & 
went  to  church.  I missed  1 o’clock  roll  call  but  the  Corporal 
had  given  so  many  permission  to  visit  the  city  that  he  had  for- 
gotten who  they  were  & he  imagined  he  had  allowed  me  to  go 
so  I escaped  any  punishment  I dined  at  the  Atlantic,  reached 
camp  in  time  for  dress  parade  & then  went  to  Portsmouth 
again  to  meet  C.  Porter  who  introduced  me  at  his  uncle  John 
Porters  house,  here  I met  Miss  C & Miss  A.  Porter,  both  very 
nice  young  ladies,  I took  tea  with  them  & afterwards  passed 
quite  an  agreeable  evening  until  about  10  P.M.  when  I started 
for  camp 

2Uth — Breakfasted  at  Macon  House  in  the  afternoon  I was 
detailed  with  a squad  of  men  to  move  the  Hospital  Stores,  when 
I got  through  I started  for  Portsmouth  & called  on  the  Misses 
Porter  I reached  camp  about  6.30  P.M.  after  “Tattoo”  Jack  & 
I went  to  Portsmouth  & called  on  the  Misses  Collins,  returned 
to  cainp  about  11.30  P.M. 

25th — Jack  & I breakfasted  at  Ocean  House  went  to  camp  for 
company  drill  after  drill  20  men  1 commissioned  & 2 noncom- 
missioned officers  were  detailed  from  each  company,  & ordered 
to  go  into  Norfolk  to  arrest  run  a ways  I was  in  the  squad  from 
our  company  and  returned  to  camp  about  2 P.M.  bringing 
Punch,  Taylor,  Harwell,  Hutchinson,  Haughton,  Smoot  with  us 
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the  Corporal  made  them  put  on  Knapsack  & accountrements  & 
turned  them  over  to  Sergt  Lake  to  drill,  Battalion  drill  for  the 
first  today  Forsyth  took  charge  of  the  second  & Battle  of  the 
first,  F marched  the  second  along  the  rail  road  into  the  city 
& drilled  it  through  the  streets,  we  got  back  to  camp  just  in 
time  for  dress  parade,  after  “Tattoo”  I went  to  Norfolk  to  the 
“Ladies  Fair”  for  the  benefit  of  the  Norfolk  Volunteers,  I did 
not  meet  any  of  acquaintances  there,  reached  camp  at  12  P.M. 

26th — Last  night  was  bitterly  cold,  this  morning  find  a heavy 
frost  lying  upon  the  ground,  Genl.  Blanchard  appeared  at  Bat- 
talion drill,  & put  the  entire  regiment  through  skirmish  drill, 
rained  tonight 

27tli — Weather  cleared  again,  Evans  left  today  in  the  evening 
I went  into  town  with  some  of  the  W.  L.  I.  to  look  for  a ball 
which  was  to  be  given  there,  found  one  at  Ocean  House,  but  did 
not  dance  any 

28th — Regimental  Muster  & inspection,  our  Boys  turned  out  in 
fine  order  considering  the  weather  and  our  mode  of  living  for 
some  time  past,  Col.  Lomax  complimented  us  on  our  creditable 
appearance,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  & adjacent  country  within  a 
circle  of  10  miles  declared  under  military  law,  finished  chimney 
on  the  cabin  appropriated  to  our  mess  & no  8 moved  its  quar- 
ters this  evg  on  dress  parade  orders  were  read,  requiring  drills, 
guard,  & all  other  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  men  in  complete 
marching  order,  fully  equipped  with  knapsacks  & all  accoutre- 
ments on 

March  1st — The  Wetumpka  L.  Gd.  mounted  guard  this  morning 
fully  equipped  & in  marching  order  according  to  orders  read 
yesterday  evening  No.  8 had  the  first  decent  meal  this  morning 
at  breakfast,  since  we  left  our  old  quarters  Corpl  W.  took  the 
“Rifles  into  the  city  this  morning  equipped  in  complete  march- 
ing order  & put  them  through  the  skirmish  drill,  their  fine 
military  appearance  drew  many  flattering  encomiums  from  the 
citizens  at  Battalion  drill  Forsyth  took  the  2d  Batn.  & marched 
them  to  Pinner’s  point  & back.  I got  out  of  this  by  being  sent  to 
town  with  a couple  of  men  to  arrest  run  aways 
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2d  Sunday — Wet  & disagreeable  day  after  retreat  Mess  no  8 
being  entirely  out  of  rations,  started  for  Portsmouth  & took 
supper  at  the  Macon  House,  I afterwards  called  at  Mr.  Porters 
& after  spending  quite  a pleasant  evening,  I reached  camp  at 
12  P.M. 

3d — damp  & foggy  morning,  no  Compy.  drill  Heard  of  the  Nash- 
villes  arrival  at  Remfort  N.C.  a large  gun  passed  over  the  road 
this  morning  said  to  be  intended  for  the  Nashville  After  retreat 
Jack  & I took  a walk  to  the  city 

stopped  at  the  Macon  House  reached  at  camp  at  “Tattoo”,  it 
rained  & blew  very  heavily  during  the  night  & almost  drove  us 
out  of  our  shanty  as  rain  & wind  both  penetrated  freely 

4th — Find  several  of  the  tents  that  the  boys  had  erected,  blown 
down  through  the  night  the  wind  veered  to  N.  W.  by  W.  & the 
air  had  grown  bitterly  cold,  see  some  ice  this  morning  Corpl.  W. 
took  the  Rifles  into  the  city  for  drill,  the  Cadets  also  went  in, 
Battalion  drill  this  evening  consisted  of  a march  to  Naval  Hos- 
pital & back  by  the  2d  Bath  in  complete  marching  order,  at  dress 
parade  Col.  Lomax  informed  the  officers  that  the  2d  Battalion 
would  move  tomorrow  & quarter  at  Camp  “Hard  times”,  learn 
upon  inquiring  that  this  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Navy 
Yard  I went  to  Portsmouth  after  supper  & paid  a visit  at  Mr 
Ps  returned  to  camp  about  11.80  P.M. 

5th — After  guard  mounting  the  2d  Battalion  was  formed  & 
marched  over  to  the  camp  lately  occupied  by  the  3d  Georgians 
& situated  in  rear  of  the  Navy 

Yd.  our  route  made  the  distance  about  3 miles,  but  as  the  day 
was  dry  & cool  the  march  was  not  disagreeable  although  the 
men  were  heavily  loaded,  at  3!/2  P.M.  Corpl.  W gave  me  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Portsmouth  to  buy  some  eatables  for  the  mess,  I 
took  a direct  line  & made  the  Ocean  House  about  1%  miles 
from  our  present  quarters,  after  retreat  I ran  the  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  Goodloe  & Jackson  the  short  route  to 
town  we  made  the  trip  to  town  & back  all  right  & reached  Camp 
in  time  for  “Tattoo”  roll  call 

6th — The  Rifles  are  on  guard  today  one  half  the  Co.  being  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose,  day  fine,  clear,  & rather  warm,  “Boys” 
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busily  engaged  in  fixing  up  quarters  at  “Retreat”  the  heavens 
had  clouded  over  & about  half  an  hour  afterwards  a slow  driz- 
zling rain  commenced  falling  I forgot  to  mention  that  we  found 
on  reaching  our  present  quarters,  the  cabins  were  very  fair 
& in  pretty  good  order,  the  regiment  which  had  occupied  them 
had  evidently  been  moved  in  a hurry  I had  left  behind  them  a 
great  many  of  their  cooking  utensils  & sundry  other  conven- 
iences, which  we  found  very  acceptable,  as  nearly  all  of  ours 
had  been  left  by  us  at  Mosleys  Church  the  Camp  is  badly 
located  being  in  a swamp  & the  very  lowest  place  in  it  at  that, 
which  causes  it  to  be  almost  unhabitable  in  wet  weather  Snowed 
about  1 inch  deep  tonight 

7th — Corpl  W & I found  a couple  of  fine  Yankee  tents,  which 
the  Georgians  had  captured  at  Chicamacomico  we  spread  them 
to  dry  as  they  were  nearly  ruined,  Lt  W.  G.  Smith  resigned, 
as  he  has  received  a commission  to  raise  a Compy 

8th — The  “Marrimac”  or  “Virginia”,  went  down  the  river  today 
& soon  we  heard  her  guns  in  quick  succession,  learnt  afternoon 
that  she  attacked  the  Cumberland  & Congress  frigates  sinking 
the  former  & disabling  the  latter  compelling  the  crew  to  aban- 
don her  our  first  dress  parade  this  evg.  Vidmer  acty  Sergt. 
Major,  I ran  the  lines  Corpl  Sprout  & went  to  the  city,  here 
I fell  in  with  the  guards  who  arrested  me  but  afterwards  turned 
me  loose  telling  me  to  go  at  once  to  camp,  I instead  proceeded 
to  M.  P.’s,  where  I passed  a very  pleasant  evening  with  the 
young  ladies  and  enjoyed  some  fine  singing  by  them,  started 
for  camp  at  9.30  P.M.  & kept  a bright  look  out  for  the  patrol, 
arrived  in  camp  all  0.  K.  On  my  way  to  camp  I saw  the  reflec- 
tion in  the  northern  heavens,  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  Con- 
gress, at  about  12  P.M.  this  vessel  blew  up,  the  report,  was  so 
loud  in  our  camp  as  to  wake  me  out  of  a sound  sleep 

9th  Sunday — In  town  on  furlough  the  2d  Battalion  led  by  Corpl 
W.  marched  some  distance  below  Pinner’s  Point  today  I went 
to  Church,  after  service  walked  home  with  Miss  C.  P.,  dined 
at  the  Macon,  saw  the  “Patrick  Henry”  & “James  Towm”  ac- 
companied by  the  gunboats  come  up  the  river  & also  the  Vir- 
ginia return,  the  wharves  were  crowded  & the  vessels  were 
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saluted  with  hearty  cheers  in  which  the  ladies,  who  were  out 
in  number 

joined,  the  weather  for  the  past  few  days  has  been  beautiful 
clear  & dry  but  cool  the  nights  moonlight  & magnificent,  this 
morning  a heavy  white  frost  lay  upon  the  ground 

10th — One  half  of  our  Company  are  detailed  for  guard,  1 am 
on  the  detail 

12th — I am  cook  of  the  week 

13th — in  the  evening  commenced  raining 

14 — This  morning  damp  & foggy  but  the  rain  has  ceased,  under- 
stood our  Co.  go  to  Portsmouth  tonight  as  Provost  Marshall 
guard,  later,  find  we  have  received  orders  to  return  to  our  old 
quarters  at  Mosley’s  Church  the  1st  Battalion  is  moving  today, 
we  expect  to  move  tomorrow 

15th — About  1 P.  M.  the  second  Battalion  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Mosley’s  Ch. — crossed  the  ferry  in  the  Wm.  Selden 
& reached  Camp  about  5 P.M.  the  roads  were  very  bad 

16th  Sunday — last  night  the  weather  cleared  off  & the  night 
was  beautiful  this  morning  fine  but  threatens  rain 

17th — The  weather  has  cleared  off,  cold,  wind  from  N.  today 
commenced  drilling 

regularly  according  to  orders  yesterday  evening,  one  Co.  drill 
& tivo  Battalion  drills  daily 


after  dress  parade  I went  to  the  city,  found  there  was  no  guard 
on  tonight  in  town  called  at  Mr.  P’s  & spent  a pleasant  evg.  bid 
the  young  ladies  good  bye  on  leaving  as  I will  have  but  few 
chances  of  seeing  them  for  the  future,  camp  being  to  distant 


19th — Ten  men  were  detailed  from  each  Co.  today  at  1 P.  M. 
& under  command  of  Lt.  Wilson  went  off  to  endeavor  to  capture 
a Yankee  spy  who  was  reported  to  be  secreted  in  a swamp  some 
3 miles  distant  they  returned  at  dress  parade  having  taken  a 
negro  a companion  of  the  spy  but  he  himself  escaped — Genl. 
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Huger  was  in  camp  today,  enquiring,  about  the  reenlisting  of 
the  regiment,  the  excitement  runs  high  tonight  several  from 
nearly  all  the  companies  are  joining  Woodruff 

23d  Sunday — Corpl.  W gave  the  Compy  a thorough  inspection 
today 

25th — W.  Grice,  leaves  today  on  30  days  furlough,  he  having 
authority  to  raise  a company  for  the  war 

25th — Lt  Williams  leaves  to  day  on  20  days  furlough  for  the 
same  purpose  this  evg.  on  dress  parade  orders  were  read  pro- 
hibiting the  reenlistment  of  men  in  any  regiment,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  reorganising  said  regiments 

26th — Lt.  Smith  leaves  to  day,  also  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a company  the  usual  morning  drills  were  dispensed  with,  by 
order,  and  the  whole  regiment  was  detailed  for  “police”  duty, 
the  entire  Camp  inside  the  lines  received  a thorough  cleaning — 
Jeff.  Davis  is  looked  for  in  Norfolk  to  day — in  the  afternoon 
there  was  light  fall  of  snow,  which  turned  to  rain 

27th — This  morning  is  cold,  wind  from  N.  not  a cloud  in  the 
sky,  promises  fine  weather  Davis  did  not  arrive  in  Norfolk 
yesterday.  Jack  & I took  a long  walk,  on  the  banks  of  Little 
Creek  & had  some  pistol  practice  firing  at  wild  ducks — at  dress 
parade  Col.  Lomax  made  us  a speech  (and  a very  characteristic 
one  it  was)  in  reference  to  reenlisting  he  struck  the  right 
moment,  & spoke  the  proper  words,  & the  excitement  ran  high, 
in  about  an  hour  the  entire  regiment  formed  on  the  parade 
ground,  without  commissioned  officers  & headed  by  the  band 
proceeded  to  the  Colonels  tent  & gave  him  three  hearty  cheers, 
he  responded  in  a few  appropriate  remarks  & so  did  Battle  & 
Forsyth  when  called  on,  after  them  a call  was  made  for  Wood- 
ruff & continued  until  he  was  brought  from  his  quarters  & 
spoke  for  a few  moments,  several  of  the  other  officers  were 
called  for  & spoke  then  Col.  Battle  proposed  we  should  sing 
“Maryland”  & the  men  retire,  in  a moment  the  Anthem  of  Lib- 
erty rose  upon  the  still  night  air.  swelled  by  a hundred  voices 
into  a paean  of  triumph  after  the  song  the  band  struck  up  the 
popular  southern  tune  of  “Dixie”  & the  boys  dispersed 
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29th— Some  30  of  the  Rifles  were  today  sworn  in  for  2 years 
service  by  Col.  Battle  10  men  from  other  Companies  were  also 
sworn  in  on  our  muster  roll,  a small  beginning 

30th  Sunday — Cold  and  wet  no  inspection 

Aprl  9th — In  town  on  furlough  in  the  evg  called  at  Phillips' 
stayed  with  Bray 

10 — Got  my  furlough  extended  met  Jim  Donaldson  & got  in- 
troduced to  the  Boys  of  Aid  Fire  Co  No  1.  had  quite  a time  in 
their  engine  house,  did  not  return  to  camp  as  the  Merrimac 
goes  down  tomorrow 

11th — Donaldson  & I went  down  to  Tanners  Creek  to  see  the 
fun  met  Capt  Ludlow  who  accompanied  us,  had  an  oyster  fry 
on  the  beach  & returned  to  town  in  the  evg.  no  fighting  in  the 
roads  today  our  feet  captured  two  brgs  & a schooner  belonging 
to  the  enemy 

12th— Jim  went  to  camp  but  as  I had  overstayed  my  furlough 
I determined  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  went  up  on  Hawk  & 
had  some  fun  stayed  there  until  9 P.  M.  talking  to  Inda 

13th — Sunday — after  breakfast  I started  for  camp — reached 
there  at  11  A.  M. 

lUth — I am  cook  of  the  week  in  our  mess  the  Corpl.  did  not  put 
me  under  arrest  but  he  preferred  charges  against  me 

16th — I was  tried  today  by  Court  Martial,  Capt.  Reedy,  Lieuts 
Simpson  & Murray — plead  guilty,  at  dress  parade,  I heard  my 
sentence,  reduced  to  the  ranks ” approved  by  Col.  Lomax  the 
Richmond  papers  of  today  publish  the  Conscript  Law  which  has 
just  passed  the  boys  are  very  much  excited  about  it 


Apl  6th  Sunday — Jack  & I started  on  a tour  of  inspection  of 
the  neighboring  country,  took  the  road  leading  to  the  Pleasure 
House  & then  followed  the  beach  to  Lynnhaven  river  which  is 
a very  pretty  sheet  of  water  here  we  camped  & eat  dinner  in 
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view  of  Garrisons  house,  on  the  river  there  was  a gang  of  wild 
geese  in  number  not  less  than  300  & also  numbers  of  wild  ducks, 
on  our  way  back  to  camp  we  started  up  some  others  on  the 
bank  of  a creek  & also  some  gray  squirrels  but  having  no  guns 
they  only  tantalized  us,  reached  camp  at  5 P.  M. 


Saturday  Apl.  26th 

Wind  N.  N.  E.  cold,  raining  heavily — N.  Orleans  24th  2 gun 
boats  passed  Ft.  Jackson — Memphis  11th,  Genl.  Price  with 
his  division  & Van  Dorn’s,  arrived  enroute  for  Corinth — rain 
continued  all  day — no  drills  nor  parades — morning  police 

Sunday  27th — 6 A.  M.  wind  N.  N.  E.  cold,  cloudy,  no  inspection 
nor  dress  parade,  occasional  showers 

Monday  28th  Apl. — 6 A.  M.  wind  N.  N.  E.  cold  cloudy  1 P.  M. 
wind  E.  sun  out,  dry.  2 Bat  drills  & dress  parade  official  dis- 
patch, evacuation  of  N.  Orleans  24th  Yankees  in  possession 

Tuesday  29 — 6 A.  M.  wind  S. — Co  & Bat  Drill.  1 P.  M.  wind 
N.  E.  cold  & cloudy — turned  to  rain — 9 P.  M.  cold  but  clear 

Wednesday  30th — 6 A.  M.  wind  E.  N.  E.  cold  & cloudy  inspec- 
tion & muster  at  4 P.  M.  at  8.30  P.  M.  Dixie  Eagles  arrived — 
received  dispatch  Fall  of  Ft.  Macon  on  25th 

May  1st  Thursday — 6 A.  M.  wind  S.  S.  W.  warm  & foggy  elec- 
tion of  compy.  officers,  with  result,  Woodruff,  Hoyt,  Lake  & 
Gardner  — no  drills  — “Lomax  Sharpshooters”  organised — 
“Blues”  disbanded  & reorganised  into  artillery — dress  parade 

Friday  May  2d — 6 A.  M.  wind  S.  S.  W. — warm  & clear  Co  drill 
— Fight  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Kirby  Smith  repulsed  Morgan  on 
the  28th  Apl — 2 Bat  drills  & dress  parade — night  moonlight 
dry  a warm  wind  from  S.  W. — lightning  in  N.  horison 

Saturday  May  3d — 5.30  A.  M.  wind  S.  by  W.  warm  & clear — 
9 A.  M.  received  marching  orders — 12  M election 
of  field  officers — result  Lomax,  Battle  & Forsyth  all  reelected 
— 3 P.  M.  Baggage  commenced  moving  no  drills  or  parade — for 
past  week  heavy  firing  on  the  peninsula  night  & day  — very 
heavy  firing  tonight 
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Sunday  5th  May — waiting  orders  to  move — cold 

Monday  5th  May — at  2 A.  M.  Reveille — Line  formed  at  3.30 
A.  M.  & immediately  moved  off — Raining  heavily  wind  S.  W. 
chilly — Mahone  furnished  transportation  on  N.  & P.  R.  R. 
reached  Suffolk  at  8.30  A.  M. — rained  all  day — tolerable  quar- 
ters 

Tuesday  6th  May — 5.30  A.  M. — wind  N.  clear  weather — non- 
commd  officers  appointed — -Dunlap,  Donaldson,  Duffy,  Chil- 
dress & Taylor  as  sergts — Crowder,  Treat,  Smoot  & McGuire 
corporals — Geaudreau,  Parker,  Vidmer,  & I drill  the  “Eagles” 
by  order  12  M wind  N.  W.  clear  sunshine  but  cold — all  sick 
soldiers  ordered  from  here  & Norfolk  to  Petersburg 

Wednesday  7th  May — 5.30  A.  M.  wind  W.  N.  W.  clear  & warm 
— 8 A.  M.  received  marching  orders,  about  12  M.  left  on  S.  & 
R.  R.  for  Weldon,  reached  there  at  7.30  P.  M. — our  first 
“Bivouac” 

Thursday  8th  May — 5.30  A.  M.  wind  E.  by  S.  warm  & clear 
the  Rifles  pitched  tents — dress  parade 

Friday  9th  May — Trains  running  constantly  with  passengers 
& stores  soldiers  &c  from  Norfolk — weather  fine  2 Comps  24th 
N.  C.  regmt  & i/2  the  battery  of  the  Petersburg  Artillery  arrived 
& stationed  here — dress  parade 

Saturday  10th  May — weather  still  very  fine  & warm  Norfolk 
entered  by  the  Yankees  to  day — Rumored  attack  on  Ft.  Morgan, 
no  particulars — dress  parade 

Sunday  11  May — Fine  dry  & warm — wind  south 

Monday  12th  May — 1st  La.  Regmt  arrived  at  9 A.  M.  6th  Va 
arrived  at  2 A.  M.  & left  at  11  A.  M.  en  route  for  Petersburg 
3 P.  M.  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  marching 

Tuesday  13th  May — at  10  A.  M.  1st  Battn.  left  for  Psburg  2nd 
Batn,  left  at  4.30  P.  M.  reached  Psburg  at  11  P.  M. — church 

W ednesday  15th  May — Camped  at  Dumis  hill — 5 P.  M.  received 
marching  orders — Regmt  in  line  at  11  P.  M. 
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Thursday  15th  May — 2 A.  M.  Regmt  left  for  Drury’s  Bluff — at 
10  A.  M.  the  Rifles  followed — no  tents  or  baggage  carried — 
reached  D’s  Bluff  at  12  M the  battery  fighting  the  Monitor, 
Galouse  & 3 other  gun  boats — we  in  rear  of  battry  saw  shells 
fired,  4 men  in  battery  killed  & some  wounded — in  about  an 
hour  boats  hauled  off — busy  getting  7 in  Rifle  gun  up  the 
bluff — bivouaced  in  the  woods  */4  mile  from  river  raining  heav- 
ily 

Friday  16  May — Still  raining — at  sunset  cleared  off — our  bri- 
gade lay  in  the  woods  all  day 

Saturday  17th  May — warm  & clear — 12  M the  pickets  report 
Gun  boats  ascending  the  river,  Mobile  Rifles  ordered  to  the 
bluffs  to  occupy  the  “rifle  pits” — working  in  rifle  pits 

Sunday  18th  May — Enemy’s  boats  not  coming  up — 7 A.  M. 
working  on  rifle  pits — 10  A.  M.  we  are  relieved  to  report  at 
camp — “Woodruffs  farewell” , Fitz  Ripley’s  visit  about  3 P.  M. 
Capt.  W.  bade  the  “Boys”  good  bye,  & left  us  to  join  Smith’s 
regiment  in  Ala.  136th  of  which  he  is  now  Lt.  Col — may  he 
have  every  success  & prosperity  in  his  new  command — by  this 
we  lose  an  officer  whom  no  one  can  ever  replace — dress  parade 
Lomax  Sharpshooters  furnished  with  80  English  Enfield  Muskets 
Monday  19th  May — At  12  M.  Cherry  & I started  for  Richmond, 
back  at  6 P.  M. — moved  our  position  to  Willis  farm  where  we 
are  again  furnished  tents — Vicksburg  taken 

Tuesday  20th  May — very  warm — dress  parade 

Wednesday  21st  May — Still  warm — Keeler  & Stikney  from  12th 
Ala.  Regmt.  in  camp — dress  parade  & drills 

Thursday  22d  May — very  warm — cook — drills  twice  1 P.  M. 
commenced  raining — rained  an  hour — blew  heavily  & turned 
over  several  tents 

Friday  23d  May — very  warm — 2 compy  drills — evy  Brigade 
drill,  4 Regmts  by  Genl.  Mabrn 

Saturday  21>th  May — 5 A.  M.  wind  N — cool  & cloudy  afternoon 
Prim  and  others  from  Mobile  to  join  the  regiment 
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Sunday  25th  May — Cool,  clear,  Getty  & I foraging  Co.  K order- 
ered  on  picket  tomorrow — Brigade  drill — 3d  not  Blanchards 
brigade,  3d  & 22d  Ga.  1st  La  & N.  C.  battn  & Capt  Sands  & 
several  recruits  arrived  this  evg. 

Gerarde’s  battery  arrived  here  only  this  morning — very  cold 
night 

Monday  26th  May — Co  K’s  picket  order  countermanded 

Tuesday  27  May — Warm  & clear  3.30  P.  M.  order  to  cook  3 
days  rations  & prepare  for  marching — 11  P.  M.  in  line — marched 
to  Halfway  station — no  trains  for  us 

Thursday  29th  May — 3 A.  M.  Bivouaced — 9 A.  M.  took  cars  for 
Richmond  review  on  Grace  St  by  Gov  Letcher  2 P.  M.  halted  in 
Capitol  square — 5.30  P.  M.  marched  2^2  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the 
city  & bivouaced — rained  heavily  all  night 

Saturday  31st  May — dry  but  cloudy — 11  A.  M.  arms  inspected 
& amminition  served — about  1 P.  M.  firing  to  the  E of  us — 
3 P.  M.  line  formed  & moved  forward  about  2 miles  to  S.  & E. 
& formed  line  of  battle  in  a swamp — heavy  firing  a little  to 
the  east  of  us — at  sunset  the  fight  ceased  we  bivouaced  in  the 
swamp 

Sunday  June  1st — at  daylight  line  formed  & moved  forward, 
passed  over  the  battle  field  of  the  31st  & went  to  the  front, 
about  8 A.  M.  went  into  action — the  enemy  supposed  to  be 
“Sickles” 

“Sickles”  brigade — fought  about  an  hour,  suffered  severely  & 
were  ordered  to  retire — in  about  half  an  hour  ordered  forward 
again  went  over  the  same  ground  we  had  just  fought  upon,  but  the 
Yankees  would  not  come  forward  again  (the  battle  ground  was 
in  a thick  swamp  where  it  was  impossible  to  see  a man  more 
than  20  steps  distant)  our  Co  lost  12  killed  & 23  wounded  went 
into  the  fight  with  73  all  told — Garrow,  Colburn  (died  next 
day)  Setchwell,  Crowder,  McNulty,  Jackson,  Baily  Swain  (died 
next  day)  (Campbell,  Williams,  Roper,  Robeson — killed,  and, 
Lieut  Gardner — Sergts  Duffee,  Prvts,  Atkins,  Bell,  DuBell,  W. 
L.  Ellis  (missing)  Geaudreau,  Jordan  (Missing)  Loper,  Wm 
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McKerrell,  Alex  McCambridgs,  Mabrey,  Moore  (missing)  Ne- 
ville, Powers,  Ryder,  Singletery,  Skinner,  Smoot,  Sullivan, 
Thomson  Savr.  (mortally)  Williamson,  McDonald  (severely 
& missing)  Col.  Lomax  & S were  both  killed  in  first  charge 

Names  of  those  engaged 

Lt  J K Hoyt  1st  Lt  Comdy  Lts,  Lake  & Gardner,  Sergts  Don- 
aldson Duffee,  ( Childress ) & Traylor,  Corpls  Treat  Smoot  Mc- 
Guire & Colburn  Privates  Atkins,  Atkinson,  ( Burton ) Baily, 
Bryant,  Belt,  Buford,  Bell,  Collier,  Campbell,  Clarke,  Crowder, 
DeBell,  Wm.  Ellis,  Geaudreau,  Gazzam  Garrow,  (ambulance, 
Gould)  Goodloe,  Getty,  Hutchinson,  Hunter,  Howard,  Jordan, 
Jones  (ambulance),  Jackson,  Keller,  Loper,  Lecesne,  Wm  Mc- 
Kerrill  Me  R.  Mosby  (ambulance)  (ambulance)  Mabrey,  Mon- 
elle,  McNulty,  Moore,  McDonald,  McCambridge  Maybin,  Neville, 
Parker,  Powers,  Robeson,  Roper,  Ryder,  T.  Smith,  R.  Smith, 
Swain,  Singletery,  Skinner,  Sullivan,  Setchwell,  Savier  Thom- 
son, A.  Sim.  Thomson,  Taylor,  Williams,  Isaac  Williams,  R.  H. 
Williams,  Wilson,  Yates,  Young, — about  1 P.  M.  the  battle 
ceased,  we  occupied  a favorable  position,  expecting  a general 
forward  movement  of  the  Yanks,  but  they  did  not  come — 
bivouaced  on  the  field 

Monday  June  2d — At  daylight,  troops  were  first  in  motion  & 
retired,  (I  think  we  are  changing  front)  our  brigade  occupied 
same  position  as  in  evg  of  31st 

Tuesday  June  3d — At  daylight  our  brigade  moved  to  front  about 
1 mile  due  E.  pickets  report  the  enemy  advancing  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Lynchburg  Beauregards  Artillery  about  10  A.  M. 
the  26th  Va.  joined  us,  burning  houses  & throwing  up  earth- 
works to  the  front,  evening  reported  in  strength  & advancing — 
1 P.  M.  commenced  raining 

Wednesday  June  l+th — Rain  fell  in  torrants  all  last  night  & until 
8 P.  M.  tonight 
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CONFEDERATE  PRISON  AT  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.1 

By  Earl  Antrim * 

Nampa,  Idaho 


Captain  J.  J.  Greer  of  General  Buckland’s  Staff,  captured 
April  7,  1862  at  the  battle  of  Shilo,  in  his  book  printed  in  1864 
Beyond  the  Lines  or  a Yankee  Loose  in  Dixie,  gives  this  infor- 
mation about  the  Confederate  prison  camp  at  Montgomery. 
“Here  we  were  placed  in  the  penitentiary  overnight,  until  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  our  accomodations  in  the  mili- 
tary prison,  a description  of  which  I will  attempt.  The  side 
walls  were  of  brick  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  thirteen 
feet  high.  The  ends  were  closed  by  massive  iron  clad  wooden 
gates,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  prison.  The  room  was 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  in  width.  It  was  used 
formerly  as  a cotton  depot.  There  was  on  either  side  a narrow 
shed-roof,  sloping  inward,  extending  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  Beneath  this  shelter  were  six  hundred 
and  fifty  political  prisoners.  We  often  suffered  for  water  in 
this  cotton-shed  prison.  Some  of  our  boys  resolved  to  dig  a 
well  within  the  walls.  In  digging,  they  came  to  a stratum  of 
potters  clay,  by  which  after  the  well  was  completed,  they 
passed  many  a leisure  hour  in  manufacturing  little  wares,  such 
as  pipes,  rings,  cups,  &c,  all  of  which  found  a ready  sale  among 
the  rebels,  and  commanded  a fair  price  in  Confederate  shin- 
plasters.  Our  rations  consisted  of  a bit  of  spoiled  beef  not 
larger  than  your  two  fingers,  a small  slice  of  coarse  corn-bread 
without  salt  and  this  only  twice  a day.” 

General  Peter  Brannon,  Director  of  Archives  and  History 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  adds  this  note:  “From  Capt.  Greer's 
description  of  the  warehouse  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  it  was 
one  of  the  pre-war  buildings  that  belonged  either  to  Gilmer  & 

^Confederate  Philatelist,  August  1961,  p.  103.) 

2Author  of  Civil  War  Prisons  and  Their  Covers,  Theodore  Steinway 
Memorial  Publication,  1961. 
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Co.  or  to  John  Murphy.  Both  of  these  establishments  were  situ- 
ated between  Tallapoosa  St.  and  the  Alabama  River.”  Also, 
the  “Minutes  of  the  City  Council  of  Montgomery  reveal  nothing 
directly  relating  to  the  prison,  however  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
Gov.  Shorter  requested  the  municipal  authorities  to  bear  the 
expense  of  removing  cotton  stored  in  the  heart  of  town  should 
it  become  necessary  to  burn  the  cotton.  The  alarm  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  recent  raid  into  Tennessee  Valley.  One  of  the 
warehouses  so  emptied  might  have  been  used  as  the  prison.” 

Daniel  S.  Troy  was  commissioned  Captain  of  Co.  A,  1st 
Battalion,  Hilliard’s  Legion,  in  Montgomery,  March,  1862.  Cap- 
tain Troy  was  commander  of  the  prison  in  May,  1862.  Corporal 
Henry  Wirz  was  supervisor  of  the  guards  late  in  1862  before 
being  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  and  later  commander,  within 
the  stockade,  at  Andersonville. 

The  Official  War  Records  states  that  the  prison  was  closed 
on  Dec.  14,  1862,  and  also  states  that  prisoners  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Pensacola,  under  General  Bragg,  arrived  in  Tusca- 
loosa on  Dec.  14,  1862.  The  prison  at  Montgomery  was  in  oper- 
ation about  eight  months,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  Dec.  14, 
1862. 

The  Official  War  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  states  that  the  Montgomery  prisoners  were  destitue  of 
clothing  and  the  hospital  was  denied  medicines.  The  corn-bread 
was  made  from  unsifted  meal  and  the  meat  was  spoiled.  Pris- 
oners were  shot  for  looking  out  the  windows. 

The  War  Department  Records,  Commissary  General  of 
Prisoners  lists  one  hundred  and  ninety  eight  Union  prisoners 
buried  at  Montgomery.  No  covers  are  known  from  a prisoner 
at  Montgomery. 


ORIGINAL  INTERMENTS  AT  CAHABA  MILITARY  CEMETERY  — NOW  INTERRED  AT 

MARIETTA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY* 
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*Cahaba  (Per  roll  of  Honor,  1869),  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  219-221  of  records  of  B.  C.  Yates,  Superintendent,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  Kennesaw  Mountain,  National  Battlefied  Park,  Marietta,  Georgia. 
*See  title. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  papers  published  in  this  issue  conclude  Volume  25. 
Note  an  index  to  both  Volumes  24  and  25  has  been  provided. 
No  Confederate  material  has  been  included  in  this  issue. — P.A.B. 
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COLBERT  FERRY 
and 

Selected  Documents 
by 

Dawson  A.  Phelps,  Historian 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway 


COLBERT  FERRY 

That  part  of  the  Tennessee  River  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek  to  Muscle  Shoals  was  one  of  the  most  strategic  locations 
in  the  Old  Southwest.  After  the  American  Revolution,  both 
Spain  and  the  United  States  sought  to  secure  control  of  this 
vital  spot.  Hosts  of  ambitious  promoters  dreamed  of  and 
schemed  for  the  establishment  of  a settlement  there.  In  1787, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  made  its  first  treaty  with 
the  southern  Indians.  The  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw  tribes  were  drawn — at  least  on  a map — and 
to  the  United  States  was  reserved  the  right  to  establish  a fort 
on  a tract  of  land  “5  miles  in  diameter”  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek.1 

Three  years  later,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  ordered 
a small  expedition  under  Major  John  Doughty  to  proceed  from 
Fort  Harmar,  via  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  to  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek.  Doughty’s  immediate  aim,  it  seems,  was  to  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  the  site  for  a fort  and  also  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  He  failed  to  carry  out  his 
mission.  He  arrived  at  his  destination  on  March  22,  1790,  and 
was  immediately  attacked  by  a party  of  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians.  “During  this  unhappy  affair,”  he  reported,  “I  had  the 


1Charles  J.  Kappler,  Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  3 vols. 
(Washington,  1892-1913),  II,  8-16. 
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Misfortune,  out  of  15  Privates,  to  have  five  Killed  & six 
Wounded.”2 

For  this  tragedy,  Janies  Wilkinson,  a veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lution whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Natchez 
Trace,  probably  was  responsible.  He  was  then  a Kentucky 
planter,  politician,  and  paid  agent  of  Spain  and  warned  Este- 
ban Rodriguez  Miro,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana,  of 
what  was  afoot: 

Since  I wrote  you  on  the  1st  instant  I have  been  laboring 
to  discover  Major  Doughty’s  intention,  and  I have  the 
strongest  reason  to  think  he  will  go  to  Cumberland  to 
Nashville,  and  from  there  to  the  Chickasaws  by  land,  this 
is  opening  a most  dangerous  communication,  and  it  should 
be  destroyed  in  the  bud,  cannot  you  immediately  apprize 
McGillivray  of  this  operation,  and  direct  him  to  cut  off 
Major  Doughty.3 

Whether  Miro  got  word  to  McGillivray,  a renowned  Creek 
chief,  in  time  for  the  latter  to  order  action  against  Doughty 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  that  he  did. 

Spain  also  had  designs  on  this  spot.  Late  in  1793,  Baron 
Carondelet,  then  Governor  General  of  Louisiana,  proposed  to 
his  government  the  “re-establishment”  of  forts  at  spots  formerly 
occupied  by  the  French,  namely  Tombeckbe  and  Muscle  Shoals. 
(Here  the  Governor  erred.  France  never  had  a fort  at  Muscle 
Shoals.)  By  this  action,  Spain  would 

. . . dominate  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
the  Ohio,  forever  separating  the  Americans  from  it,  the 


2Colton  Storm,  ed.,  “Up  the  Tennessee  in  1790:  The  Report  of 
Major  John  Doughty  to  the  Secretary  of  War,”  East  Tennessee  His- 
torical Society’s  Publications,  (cited  hereafter  as  ETHSP),  XVII,  119- 
132. 


3Wil'kinson  to  Miro,  February  5,  1790,  translated  and  edited  by 
D.  C.  and  Roberta  Corbitt,  “Papers  from  the  Spanish  Archives  Re- 
lating to  Tennessee  and  the  Old  Southwest,  1783-1800,”  ETHSP,  XXII, 
141. 
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navigation  and  passage  of  which  is  the  whole  object  of 
their  settlements  in  the  West.4 

However,  nothing  came  of  this  proposal.  Two  years  later, 
Spain  formally  surrendered  her  claim  to  the  region,  and  in 
1798  withdrew  her  troops  from  all  garrisons  north  of  the  31st 
parallel. 

The  United  States  in  1801  sought  and  secured  from  the 
Chickasaw  Indians 

. . . the  right  to  lay  out  and  open  a road  through  their 
land  between  the  settlements  of  Mero  district  in  Tennessee, 
and  those  of  Natchez  Mississippi  provided  that  the  neces- 
sary ferries  over  the  stream  crossed  by  said  road  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.5 

The  same  James  Wilkinson  who  11  years  earlier  had  sought 
to  prevent  American  penetration  into  the  region  south  of 
Tennessee,  was  the  chief  American  spokesman.  He  had  re- 
entered the  army  in  1791  and  soon  thereafter  had  become  the 
commander  of  all  American  troops  in  the  Old  Southwest. 

George  Colbert  was  the  chief  negotiator  for  the  Indians 
and  possibly  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  when  he  had  the 
reservation  concerning  ferries  inserted  into  the  treaty.  Some 
two  or  three  years  earlier  he  had  established  ferryboat  service 
across  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  to 
accommodate  the  growing  volume  of  traffic  which  was  moving 
from  Nashville  to  Natchez.6  At  Colbert’s  suggestion  a site  about 
20  miles  upstream  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the  Trace 


4Carondelet  to  Las  Casas,  November  20,  1792,  in  Lawrence  Kinnard, 
ed.,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association:  Spain  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  1765-1794,  4 vols.  (Washington,  1945),  IV,  pt. 
3,  96. 

Commissioners  to  Secretary  of  War,  October  27,  1801,  in  Kappler, 
op.  cit.,  II,  55. 

Tbid.  See  also,  James  Hall,  “History  of  Mississippi  Territory,” 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  IX,  541. 
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would  "cross  the  Tennessee  River.7  Also,  it  is  probable  that  he 
aided  the  surveyors  who  laid  out  the  route  for  the  new  road. 

For  these  services,  and  possibly  others,  Wilkinson  agreed 
to  erect 

Cabins  for  him,  at  such  place  as  he  may  fix  on,  cabins  for 
his  own  accommodations  and  that  of  travelers — to  include 
a kitchen  and  small  store  house  and  stables,  and  be  pleased 
to  put  up  a strong  pen.  Those  buildings  are  not  to  cost 
more  than  the  mens  labor  . . ,8 

There  was  a further  stipulation  that  the  army  would  build 
a new  ferryboat  to  replace  one  “worn  out  in  the  public  service/’ 

Colbert,  one  of  those  obscure  figures  who  hovered  on  the 
fringe  of  the  American  scene,  is  usually  remembered  as  an 
innkeeper  and  ferryboat  operator.0  A study  of  the  scraps  of 
information  concerning  him  reveals  that  he  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  men  who  guided  the  destiny  of  the  Chickasaws 
during  a critical  period  in  their  history.  How  did  he  rise  to 
become  a leader  of  his  people?  We  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he 
learned  from  his  father,  who  was  an  eminently  successful 
trader.  Possibly  it  was  his  ability  to  acquire  and  retain  wealth. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  new  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Concerning  him,  Benjamin  Hawkins, 
the  General  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  South, 
observed : 

These  people  [the  Chickasaw]  are  settling  out  from  their 
old  towns  and  fencing  their  farms.  They  have  within 
two  years  fenced  nearly  150,  and  all  of  the  farmers  have 
a stock  of  cattle  or  hogs.  The  men  begin  to  attend  seriously 


7 American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  2 vols.  (Washington,  1832- 
1834),  I,  653. 

sJames  Wilkinson  to  Lieutenant  Campbell,  December  27,  1802.  Ms. 
Records  of  the  War  Department.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Letters  Received.  National  Archives. 

°Guy  B.  Braden,  “The  Colberts  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation,”  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Quarterly,  XVII,  229-231. 
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to  labor.  Major  George  Colbert  who  ranks  high  in  the 
government  of  his  nation  and  was  the  speaker  at  the  treaty 
with  us  has  labored  during  the  past  summer  at  the  plan 
at  the  plough  and  with  the  hoe.  This  example  has  stimulated 
others.10 

About  the  year  1800,  the  Chickasaw  made  an  important 
change  in  their  government,  of  which  Hawkins  wrote: 

Here  after  several  years  of  effort  we  have  prevailed  on 
the  chiefs  to  appoint  a head  to  transact  their  business. 
They  now  have  a Mingco  who  is  the  Chief  of  their  nation 
and  deliberative  council.11 

Under  this  arrangement,  an  obscure  tribal  chief,  Chinnube, 
became  the  “Great  Chief,”  “Mingco,”  or  “king.”  It  perhaps  is 
not  inaccurate  to  say  that  under  this  scheme  George  Colbert 
became  the  prime  minister  and  remained  so  until  the  mid- 
1820’s.  Government  officials  who  dealt  with  Chickasaw  affairs 
during  this  period  showed  great  respect  for  his  opinions  and 
frequently  sought  his  support  for  their  projects. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Chickasaw  treaty  of  1801, 
which  did  not  include  a land  cession,  before  the  United  States 
Government  began  a campaign  to  acquire  parts  of,  and  even- 
tually all,  the  Chickasaw  lands.  The  Indians  resisted  but  were 
induced  to  surrender  large  parts  of  their  domain  in  1805, 
1816,  and  1818.  Finally,  in  1832,  they  acceded  to  the  inevitable, 
sold  their  remaining  lands,  and  agreed  to  move  west. 

In  these  negotiations,  George  and  other  members  of  the 
Colbert  clan  had  important,  often  decisive,  roles.  How  important 
is  disclosed  by  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  in  paying 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  them  and  other  influential 
Chickasaw  tribesmen.  In  1805,  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  was 
paid  George  Colbert  and  Okoi  “for  services  rendered  to  their 


10Benjamin  Hawkins  to  R.  J.  Meigs,  October  26,  1801.  Ms.  Records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Record  Group  75,  National  Archives. 
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nation.”'  By  1816,  the  price  had  gone  up.  Cash  in  the  amount 
of  §4,500  was  paid  to  George  and  his  brother,  Levi,  but  this 
fact  was  not  mentioned  in  the  published  text  of  the  treaty  lest 
the  recipients  be  killed  by  angry  tribesmen.  To  the  former  was 
alloted  about  16  sections  of  land,  including  the  ferry  landing, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Since  this  grant  was 
publicly  made  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  it  appears 
likely  that  it  was  to  Colbert  as  a trustee  of  the  Nation,  not  for 
his  personal  benefit.1"  A new  treaty  was  concluded  in  1818. 
This  time  the  secret  minutes  of  the  negotiations  show  that 
George  and  Levi  Colbert  received  a “docour,”  of  $4,500  each, 
while  James  Colbert  received  $1,666.13 

Following  this  event,  and  probably  as  a consequence,  the 
tribal  council  decreed  that  henceforth  no  individual  would  be 
permitted  to  receive  grants  of  land  or  other  property  from 
either  the  United  States  or  any  third  party.  This  action  seems 
to  indicate  that  their  compatriots  suspected  the  Colberts  of 
doubledealing.  If  so,  it  seems  not  to  have  destroyed  their  stand- 
ing. George  and  Levi  continued  to  represent  their  Nation,  both 
in  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  of  1825  and  1830  and  in  the 
successful  negotiations  of  1832  and  1834. 

During  the  time  that  George  Colbert  was  pursuing  a public 
career,  he  did  not  neglect  his  personal  affairs  as  a ferry  operator 
and  farmer.  How  profitable  was  the  ferry  operation?  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  Colbert  complained  in  1806  that,  because  of 
high  operating  costs  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  business,  a 
reasonable  profit  had  not  been  realized.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  on  three  occasions  only  were  the  profits  large— -that  is, 
Colonel  Daugherty’s  expedition  of  1803  to  Natchez,  Jackson’s 
expedition  to  Natchez  in  1812-13,  and  the  return  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Rattle  of  New  Orleans  to  Nashville  in  1815. 

Colbert  himself  explained  that  the  greatest  volume  of 


“R.  S.  Cotterill,  The  Southern  Indians,  (Norman,  Okla.,  1954), 
132-133,  148-149,  199-201. 

13Samuel  C.  Williams,  Beginnings  of  West  Tennessee  in  the  Land 
of  the  Chiekasaws,  (Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  1930),  appendices  A and  B. 
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business  was  supplied  by  the  “Kaintucks.”  Many  could  not  pay, 
and  he  carried  them  free-of-charge  and  sometimes  gave  them 
food  as  well.  Post  riders  paid  only  half-fare,  and  Indians,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  paid  nothing.14  The  Trace,  unlike  the 
old  National  Road  or  the  Oregon  Trail,  never  became  an  immi- 
grant trail  nor  did  it  ever,  like  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  carry  any 
appreciable  amount  of  freight.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ferry  never  became  a highly  profitable  bus- 
iness. 

R.  J.  Meigs,  the  Postmaster  General,  on  November  20, 
1817,  permitted  rerouting  of  the  Great  Mail: 

Until  further  advised  you  can  agreeable  to  your  letter  of 
the  26th  ult.  pass  the  public  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee  instead 
of  Colberts  Ferry.15 

Two  years  later  the  route  of  the  Great  Mail  was  further 
changed  when  the  Postmaster  General  directed  that  it  run  di- 
rectly from  Nashville  to  the  newly  established  Florence,  Ala- 
bama.16 Thereby  a milepost  in  the  history  of  the  Trace  had  been 
reached.  All  that  part  of  it  which  runs  through  Tennessee  had 
been  abandoned  as  the  post  road  over  which  the  Great  Mail 
passed. 

These  actions  probably  did  not  end  Colbert’s  ferry  opera- 
tion, but  were  symptomatic  of  changes  which  were  taking  place 
along  the  Trace.  Overland  travel  from  Natchez  northward  was 
giving  away  to  travel  by  steamer.17  Gaines  Trace,  opened  in 


“George  and  Levi  Colbert  to  Ames  Robertson  and  R.  J.  Meigs,  June 
23,  1806.  (See  appendix.) 

“Letterbooks  of  the  Postmaster  General,  Ms.,  National  Archives, 
(cited  hereafter  as  Letterbooks),  Vol.  U,  432.  The  above  mentioned 
“public  Ferry”  probably  was  located  at  Miltons  Bluff,  near  the  mouth 
of  Caney  Creek,  2 or  3 miles  north  of  Barton,  Ala.,  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  Gaines  Trace.  George  J.  Leftwich,  “Cotton  Gin  Port  and  Gaines 
Trace,  ’ Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  VII,  263-270. 

16R.  J.  Meigs  to  John  Donly,  March  21,  1819,  Letterbooks,  vol.  U,  456. 

17In  1821,  61  steamboats  were  operating  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  Mississippi  State  Gazette,  March  19,  1821. 
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Presented  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  George  Colbert  1801. 
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1817,  also  diverted  traffic  from  the  Natchez  Trace.  These  fac- 
tors must  have  induced  Colbert  to  close  his  business  and  move 
to  a plantation  near  Tupelo,  where  he  was  living  in  1820.18  In 
such  a fashion  ended  one  important  aspect  of  Natchez  Trace 
history.  Its  memory  lingered  on.  Until  1865  the  name  Colbert 
Ferry  continued  in  use  as  a place  name.19 

During  the  next  20  years,  1820-1840,  there  was  insufficient 
business  to  justify  keeping  a ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River  to 
connect  the  western  parts  of  Franklin  and  Lauderdale  Counties. 
The  Chickasaws  continued  to  own  the  area  west  of  Caney 
Creek  until  1830,  and  did  not  vacate  it  until  1837.  Thereafter, 
this  area  was  rapidly  settled,  creating  a situation  in  which 
there  was  considerable  local  travel  between  the  western  parts 
of  Franklin  and  Lauderdale  Counties.20 

There  is  strong  local  tradition,  supported  by  some  evidence, 
that  a ferry  for  local  use  was  reestablished  sometime  after 
1840,  and  continued  in  use  until  1861.21  Active  military  opera- 
tions along  the  lower  and  middle  Tennessee  began  early  in  1862 
and  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war.  These,  and  the  hard 
times  which  followed,  ended  all  ferry  operations. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  name  Colbert  Ferry  was  replaced 
by  Georgetown,  or  George  Town.  Why?  Local  tradition  is  silent, 
as  are  written  records.  Can  it  be  that  in  folk  memory  a part 
of  the  name  George  Colbert  has  been  preserved  in  the  new 
name  T2 


18Harry  Warren,  “Some  Chickasaw  Chiefs  and  Prominent  Men,” 
Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  VIII,  555-570. 

lfLatourette,  Map  of  Alabama,  1846.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Atlas, 
Map  of  Alabama,  ca.  1865. 

“Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy,  The  Frontier  Period  in  Alabama, 
(Montgomery,  Ala.,  1922),  21-38. 

21Lauderdale  County  Road  Book,  1840-1860,  Ms.  That  the  county 
maintained  the  “Old  Natchez  Trace”  from  the  Tennessee  River  north- 
ward to  the  State  line  seems  to  indicate  that  a ferry  was  in  existence 
during  these  years. 

“Colbert  County,  Commissioners  Court  Procedings,  Ms.,  August 
24,  1870. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  economic  recovery 
in  the  late  1870’s,  a situation  which  made  it  profitable  to 
resume  ferry  service.  This  situation  led  to  the  reestablishment 
of  a ferry  at  George  Town  in  April  1877.23  The  operator,  Leander 
F.  Hyatt,  apparently  found  the  operation  unprofitable,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  asked  and  received  authority  to  terminate 
his  business.24 

George  Colbert  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  richest  man  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  An  obscure  Mexican  revolutionary, 
Gutierrez  de  Lara,25  was  impressed  by  a home  located  in  the 
deep  wilderness  which  looked  “like  a country  palace  with  its 
abundance  of  glass  in  doors  and  windows.”  Possibly  Gutierrez 
was  only  comparing  Colbert’s  house  with  the  average  frontier 
dwelling.  More  convincing  testimony  about  Colbert’s  wealth 
comes  from  the  field  notes  of  the  original  survey  of  this  section. 
The  surveyor  estimated  that  George  Colbert’s  improvement 
included  “about  350  acres.”  An  itinerant  preacher  noted  in 
1807  that  “he  and  his  brother  had  a large  farm,  and  about 
forty  negros  working  for  him.”26 

From  contemporaries  who  came  in  contact  with  George 
Colbert  we  get  some  impression  of  his  character  and  appearance. 
To  a Methodist  preacher  he  was  a “very  shrewd,  talanted  man, 
and  withal  very  wicked.  He  had  two  wives.”  To  Dr.  Rush  Nutt, 
a Natchez  planter,  explorer,  and  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  he  was  the  “greatest  of  the  Chickasaws, 
displays  genius  and  talent, . . . but  is  an  artful  designing  man.” 
R.  J.  Meigs  thought  him  to  be  “extremely  mercenary,  miscalcu- 
lates his  importance,  & when  not  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
officers  of  Government  takes  upon  himself  great  airs.”27 


-3Ibid.,  April  11,  1877.  (See  appendix.) 

-Tfeid.,  February  24,  1879.  (See  appendix.) 

^“Diary  of  Jose  Bernardo  Gutierrez  de  Lara,  1811-1812,”  translated 
by  Elizabeth  Howard  West,  American  Historical  Heview,  XXXIV,  63. 

28  J acob  Young,  Autobiography  of  a Pioneer,  (Cincinnati,  1859),  215. 

£7Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Survey,  Senate  Document  No.  148,  76th 
Congress,  (1941),  215. 
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His  appearance  to  the  missionary  H.  B.  Cushman  was  that 
of  a “tall  handsome  man.”  An  elderly  resident  of  Florence, 
Alabama,  remembered  Colbert  as 

. . . tall,  slender  and  handsome  with  straight  black  hair 
that  he  wore  long  which  came  well  down  to  his  shoulders. 
His  features  were  that  of  an  Indian  but  his  skin  was 
lighter  than  that  of  his  tribe.28 

A conspicuous  landmark  associated  with  the  site  was  the 
house  erected  in  180 Iff  which  burned  in  1929.  As  heretofore 
noted,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  General 
Wilkinson,  agreed  “that  a house  of  accommodation  be  put  up 
for  the  use  of  George  Colbert.”  Of  this  structure,  Colbert  com- 
mented in  1806  that: 

You  will  Brothers  judge  of  the  value  of  the  buildings 
which  were  but  partly  built  by  the  soldiers.  They  erected 
only  the  outside  as  you  see  and  only  laid  some  oak  boards 
for  the  floor  of  the  largest  building.  I was  at  the  expense 
of  laying  the  floor,  casing  the  windows,  making  the  doors, 
finding  the  hinges  and  all  the  nails  that  were  used — the 
roof  of  the  house  was  only  made  with  split  clapboards, 
laid  on  & kept  in  place  by  poles,  the  chimney  was  begun 
with  stone  and  only  carried  up  with  stone  to  the  mantle 
piece,  the  remainder  was  made  with  wood  & mud  such  as 
temporary  cabbins  done  with  by  the  first  settlers  in  the 
woods.28 

Shortly  after  the  above  was  written,  R.  J.  Meigs,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs,  and  James  Robertson,  the  Chicka- 
saw Agent,  inspected  Colbert’s  property  and  operations.  Con- 
cerning the  house,  they  reported 

Colbert  has  lately  built  a small  house  of  two  stories,  only 
20  feet  by  16  feet  it  is  covered  with  rough  clapboards, 


28Braden,  op.  cit.,  229. 
29Letter  cited  in  Note  15. 
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'well  shingled  & sealed  inside  with  pine  Boards,  this 
house  he  declares  cost  him  650  dollars.30 

That  the  Superintendent  and  Agent  said  “lately  built”  does  not 
conflict  with  Colbert's  statement  that  he  completed  a structure 
which  the  soldiers  had  started. 

The  late  Frank  King,  probably  after  a personal  inspection, 
about  1923  described  the  house  which  he  identified  as  having 
been  built  by  George  Colbert: 

The  house  is  built  of  the  best  material  and  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pins.  The  two  front  rooms  are  [one?]  above 
the  other,  are  twenty  four  feet  by  eighteen  with  a nine 
foot  ceiling.  The  back  room  is  the  same  size.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  stone  and  the  front  porch  is  held  up  by  black 
walnut  well  dressed  columns  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
square  with  the  corners  nicely  beveled.  The  stone  chimney 
is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  place  since  it  is  ten 
feet  broad  at  the  base  and  maintained  a width  of  eight 
feet  or  more  [from]  the  ground,  where  it  tapers  to  about 
six.  It  was  plastered  with  cement . . .81 

This  must  be  the  same  edifice  inspected  by  Robertson  and 
Meigs  in  1806.  The  discrepancy  in  dimensions  need  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  a tape  measure  was 
employed  in  either  case.  Unless  a man  needs  exact  measure- 
ments, he  is  likely  to  pace  off  distances  and  report  the  result 
as  fact  rather  than  as  an  estimate. 

Since  the  porch,  chimney  extension,  and  back  room  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  1806  description,  it  is  likely  that  these 


30R.  J.  Meigs  and  James  Robertson  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  June 
30,  1806.  (See  appendix.) 

31F.  R.  King,  draft  of  a talk  made  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Iuka,  Mississippi.  King  Papers.  This  description  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  C.  B.  Dowdy,  who  occupied  the  house  in  1929  before 
it  burned,  to  representatives  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Ms.  O.  T. 
Hagen  and  L,  N.  Anderson  to  V.  F.  Chatelain,  August  31,  1933.  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  files. 
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COLBERT’S  HOUSE 
(built  1790) 

This  photograph  was  made  in  1911. 
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features  were  added  at  a later  time.  The  chimney  withstood 
the  previously  mentioned  fire,  and  for  many  years  served  a 
tenant  house,  which,  in  turn,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  chim- 
ney then  collapsed,  and  after  a few  years  the  stones  were 
buried  in  a nearby  erosion. 

A shallow  swale,  evidently  an  approach  road,  runs  from 
the  house  site  eastward  for  perhaps  200  yards  and  there  inter- 
sects another  swale  running  north.  The  latter  soon  becomes 
deeply  eroded  and  descends  rapidly  to  the  water’s  edge  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority’s  Pickwick  Lake  near  the  ferry  landing. 
To  the  south,  all  road  evidence  has  been  obliterated  by  the  plow. 

As  it  has  for  ages,  the  Tennessee  River  dominates  the 
landscape  at  Colbert  Ferry,  and  its  history. 

Throughout  colonial  times  and  all  of  pioneer  history,  the 
Indian  held  the  banks  of  the  river  at  strategic  points  . . . 
The  imperial  rivalries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain 
made  the  Tennessee  Valley  a center  of  international  and 
tribal  intrigue,  the  scene  of  wars  and  ambushes,  the  goal 
of  the  land  speculators  and  utopian  dreamers.  For  half 
a century  the  Indian  wars  reddened  its  banks  and  filled 
its  forests  with  the  smoke  of  burning  towns.  The  States 
came  into  being.  The  Tennessee  gave  its  name  to  the 
state  . . .32 

The  Tennessee,  for  reasons  set  forth  at  length  by  a man 
who  knows  and  loves  the  historic  river,  did  not  achieve  the 
importance  as  a transportation  artery  pioneer  Americans  had 
hoped  for.  It  really  was  a series  of  “long  pools,  slanting  and 
winding  down  the  slopes  of  its  mountain  valleys.”  The  pools 
themselves  were  navigable,  but  shoals  at  either  end  made 
navigation  difficult.  Near  Colbert  Ferry  were  Colbert  Shoals, 
Bee  Tree  Shoals,  Little  Muscle  Shoals,  Big  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
Elk  River  Shoals.  They  rendered  nearly  50  miles  of  the  river 
between  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  and  Elk  River  all  but  useless 
for  navigation. 

Despite  prevailing  constitutional  theory  of  the  Jacksonian 


32Donald  Davidson,  The  Tennessee,  2 vols.,  (New  York,  1946),  I,  16. 
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era,  ways  were  found  to  make  Federal  money  available  to  dig 
canals  or  find  other  means  to  try  to  make  the  Tennessee  navi- 
gable. All  failed.  Only  with  the  coming  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  in  the  twentieth  century  did  the  dream  of  a great 
and  useful  waterway  materialize. 

Donald  Davidson  has  provided  a vivid  picture  of  the  site 
today : 

Great  water  birds  flap  up  from  the  timbered  banks — blue 
herons  they  must  be,  though  the  rivermen  call  them  cranes. 
Wild  roses  bloom  profusely,  flinging  their  sprays  right 
above  the  water. . . The  lake  is  an  irridescent  blue-green. 
All  around  as  it  widens,  we  see  island  spits  left  from  the 
old  banks  covered  with  a fresh  green  of  young  sprouts, 
and  on  the  south  side  as  we  come  near  it,  the  sloughs  and 
deepened  creek  mouths  characteristic  of  a great  reservoir 
area.  As  we  approach  the  deep  part  of  the  Pickwick  Lake 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  all  is  wild,  lonely  and  deserted. 
Narrow  arms  of  deep  water  enter  the  low  wooded  ridges. 
Colbert  Shoals  and  old  troubles  lie  fathoms  deep,  and 
where  the  Colberts  used  to  ferry  pioneer  travelers  on  the 
Natchez  Trace,  all  is  a miles-wide  expanse  of  calm  lake- 
water.  A government  signal  light  marks  the  point  where 
the  Colbert  Shoals  Lock  used  to  be.33 

Three  aspects  of  the  Natchez  Trace  story  converge  at  Col- 
bert Ferry  to  give  it  significance  and  meaning:  the  site  was 
strategically  important  in  the  rivalry  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  for  control  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley;  it 
was  a key  point  in  a frontier  route  of  travel;  and  it  was  an 
outpost  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  during  a critical  phase  of 
its  history. 

Both  Spain  and  the  United  States  recognized  the  possibil- 
ities inherent  in  the  site.  Each  at  least  contemplated  doing 
something.  Spain  lacked  the  power  to  do  anything.  Except  for 
a weak  effort  in  1790,  the  United  States  waited.  Eventually, 
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the*  surge  of  westward  moving  pioneers  settled  once  and  for 
all  that  it  was  to  be  American.  Soon  thereafter,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  ferry  service,  the  Tennessee  ceased  to  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  travel. 

George  Colbert  was  the  founder  of  the  ferry  and,  in  a real 
sense,  a symbol  of  the  transformation  experienced  by  the 
Chickasaw  people  during  his  lifetime.  At  the  time  of  his  birth 
in  1764,  his  people  were  still  living  in  the  stone  age.  By  the 
time  of  his  death,  they  not  only  had  abandoned  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  primitive  society,  but  the  entire  Na- 
tion had  moved  a distance  of  more  than  500  miles  to  the 
westward. 

In  this  transformation,  Colbert  had  an  important  part. 
He  himself,  half-Scot  that  he  was,  was  an  example  of  the  new 
blood  transfused  into  his  Nation  which  had  so  vitalizing  an 
influence.  By  his  example,  he  encouraged  his  people  to  abandon 
the  traditional  primitive  village  life  and  settle  on  individual 
farms.  He  knew  how  necessary  it  was  that  his  people  become 
educated,  so  he  supported  the  missionary  schools,  one  of  which 
was  located  less  than  10  miles  from  his  home.  His  own  son 
was  educated  in  the  American  fashion  and  later  became  a dis- 
tinguished tribal  leader,  and  in  a real  sense  carried  on  the 
work  of  his  father. 
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APPENDIX 
Selected  Documents 

George  and  Levi  Colbert  to  James  Robertson  and  Return 
J.  Meigs,  23rd  June  1806.  Ms.  Records  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Record  Group  75,  National  Archives. 

Brothers. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  sent  you  here  to  see  my  estab- 
lishment at  the  Ferry,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  Judge  what 
regulations  ought  to  be  established  for  the  future;  also  to 
determine  a matter  between  the  United  States  & me  respecting 
a charge  for  ferriage  of  the  house-boats  & Tennessee  Militia 
on  their  way  to  Natchez  in  1801.  When  I made  the  account 
for  ferriage  it  was  such  as  I conceived  to  be  right,  & at  the 
same  rate  as  I had  charged  every  person  for  the  same  Service — 
I am  sensible  that  the  price  of  my  ferriage  is  high  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ferriage  in  the  Settled  Country.  But  in  my 
situation  several  things  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  you 
in  determining  on  the  propriety  of  my  charges.  In  the  first 
place  I made  this  establishment  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  United  States — (in  the  present  extension  of  the  Western 
Country,  especially  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  it  is 
becoming  of  importance.)  In  the  second  place  notwithstanding 
the  aid  promised  me  by  Genl.  Wilkins  [sic]  & Col.  Hawkins 
in  1801  my  beginning  here  has  been  very  expensive  to  me.  In 
the  3rd  place  the  Ferry  is  very  wide  being  1364  yards,  as 
measured  by  Lt.  James.  In  crossing  which  we  are  obliged  first 
to  ascend  the  River  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  being  carried  by  the  Current  below  the  place  of 
landing.  I am  obliged  to  have  my  boats  attended  with  from 
three  to  five  hands:  the  wages  & subsistence  of  these  hands  is 
very  expensive  to  me.  I make  a point  of  having  the  ferry  well 
attended,  particular  care  is  always  taken  to  expedite  the  Mail 
Carrier  for  the  United  States,  & to  whom  I only  charge  half 
price.  Myself  and  my  Brother  who  is  interested  with  me  in 
this  establishment  have  on  all  occasions  made  it  a point  to 
forward  the  views  of  the  United  States.  When  the  militia  were 
on  their  way  to  Natchez,  my  Brother  Levi  went  considerable 
distance  with  them,  furnished  them  with  provisions  with  his 
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own 'money,  without  making  any  profit  to  the  establishment. 
We  did  this  because  we  wished  success  to  the  measures  of  the 
United  States.  Our  nation  has  a long  time  been  in  close 
friendship  with  the  United  States  & as  an  Individual  I am  one 
of  these  faithfull  friends  warmed  by  my  personal  service  in 
Indian  War.  I hope  that  it  is  not  improper  to  mention  these 
things,  for  altho,  you  know  them  they  are  not  known  to  many 
of  the  travellers  who  pass  on  this  road — On  the  whole  my  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  realized  by  making  this  settlement, 
the  travel  is  principally  Boats  to  N.  Orleans  where  the  crews 
are  discharged,  who  then  return  home  by  this  road,  many  of 
whom  are  sick,  & distitute  of  money,  in  such  cases  I alway 
give  them  provisions  & carry  them  over  the  river  ferriage 
free — no  man  going  away  from  my  house  hungry.  The  trade 
to  Orleans  by  Boats  down  the  Ohio  & the  other  rivers  is  per- 
formed early  in  the  spring,  the  men  return  in  May  June  & 
July,  after  which  the  traveling  is  very  trifling,  by  no  means 
enough  to  maintain  my  hands.  When  all  these  things  are  con- 
sidered it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  ferry  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  the  usual  price  of  ferriage  in  a Settled  Country.  I 
know  that  in  time,  the  establishment  here  will  be  a valuable 
one : but  untill  that  time  arrives  we  must  live  at  great  expense 
without  realizing  our  first  expectations.  In  1801  General  Wil- 
kinson & Colonel  Hawkins  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  promised 
to  have  a house  built  for  me  to  enable  me  to  entertain  travellers. 
It  is  true  they  did  not  fix  the  value  of  the  House:  but  from 
the  design  of  the  house  I expect  it  to  be  such  a one  as  would 
be  decent  & commodious  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Citizens 
of  the  U.  States  who  travel  on  the  road.  Say,  a house  worth 
$500  or  $600  in  a Country  where  labour  & every  article  except 
timber  is  very  scarce  & very  dear.  You  will  Brother,  Judge  of 
the  value  of  the  building  which  were  but  partly  built  by  the 
Soldiers,  they  erected  only  the  outside  as  you  see  only  sawed 
some  oak  boards  for  the  floor  of  the  largest  building.  I was 
at  the  expense  of  laying  the  floor,  casing  the  windows,  making 
the  doors,  finding  the  hinges,  & all  the  nails  that  were  used — 
the  roof  of  the  house  was  only  made  with  split  clapboards, 
laid  on  & kept  in  their  place  by  poles;  the  Chimney  was  begun 
with  stone,  & only  carried  up  with  stone  to  the  Mantle  piece, 
the  remainder  was  made  with  wood  & mud;  such  as  temporary 
Cabbins  Done  with  by  the  first  Settlers  in  the  woods,  for  my 
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part  I cannot  conceive  that  such  buildings  would  be  considered 
by  the  U.  States  such  as  they  intended  for  my  encouragement 
to  fix  myself  here.  I had  forgot  to  mention  that  the  soldiers 
built  a ferry  boat  for  me  but  not  untill  they  had  worn  out  my 
boat  in  the  public  service,  the  boat  they  built  was  made  of 
green  timber  & in  that  season  of  the  year  that  it  rotted  & was 
worn  out  within  one  year  from  the  time  it  was  made:  so  that 
I have  not  yet  received  any  boat  from  the  U.  States,  because 
my  boat  was  worth  as  much  as  the  one  they  built  for  me,  of 
course  I have  a claim  for  a Boat  as  promised  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners in  1801. 

The  United  States  could  not  forsee  that  this  place  since 
the  opening  of  the  road  was  to  be  a place  of  great  resort  for 
Indians  of  different  nations  in  this  Western  Country,  they 
demand  ferriage  for  themselves  across  the  river,  & Custom 
has  established  that  Indians  never  pay  ferriage — this  has  been 
done  by  compact  in  their  favor  at  all  the  ferries  thro  the 
Indian  Countries  except  this,  & altho  there  has  been  no  stipu- 
lation in  their  favor  in  this  place  it  cannot  be  got  over  with 
respect  to  Indians;  not  in  a Single  instance  & liberties  they 
take  with  my  corn  fields  cannot  be  restrained  by  which  I am 
a considerable  sufferer. 

I am  confident  the  foregoing  Statement  is  just:  but  as 
before  mentioned,  I am  looking  forward  to  a time  I hope  not 
far  distant,  when  the  place  will  become  more  productive,  & I 
always  intended,  then,  to  lower  the  prices  of  ferriage  so  as  to 
give  Satisfaction  to  both  Public  & to  individuals,  & shall  do  it 
— I request  you  to  State  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Substance 
of  my  letter,  indeed  it  ought  to  be  all  stated  to  him:  because  I 
wish  to  have  his  approbation  in  every  thing  in  which  the 
public  is  interested  here.  I am  glad  that  the  Secretary  has  sent 
you  here : because  you  could  not  be  more  acquainted  any  other 
way  with  the  true  circumstances  of  this  establishment. 

I am  willing  to  have  deducted  from  my  account  which 
remains  unsettled  & is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  Sum  of  100  Dollars  in  which  my  Brother  is  equally  inter- 
ested & I wish  you  to  assure  him  that  I respect  him  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  to  have  this  matter  settled  by  referring  it 
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to  his  & my  friends,  & that  I hope  by  my  conduct  to  merit  his 
esteem  & that  of  all  the  friends  of  the  United  States  to  whom 
myself  & my  nation  is  strongly  attached  in  friendship. 

Marks 

X 

Geoerge  Colbert 

X 

Levi  Colbert 

Colberts  Ferry 
24th  June  1806 

Return  J.  Meigs  and  James  Robertson  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  June  30,  1806.  Records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Record  Group  75,  National  Archives. 

Sir 


Having  received  your  letters  of  the  27th  February  & of 
the  15th  of  May  last,  the  first  relative  to  an  account  of  George 
Colbert  for  ferriage  of  the  Tennessee  Militia  on  their  route  to 
Natchez  in  1803-4,  to  the  rates  of  ferriage  to  be  taken  in  future 
at  Colberts  Ferry  & Duck  River  & the  value  of  Buildings  pro- 
mised by  General  Wilkinson  to  Colbert  in  1801  &c.  The  second 
relating  to  the  failure  of  an  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect 
a treaty  made  with  the  Chickasaws  in  July  1805. 

In  the  first  letters  you  advised  that  some  convenient  time 
should  be  taken  when  it  might  be  attended  with  small  expense 
on  this  account  we  had  waited  for  such  an  opportunity  & should 
have  waited  longer  had  we  not  have  been  informed  that  from 
the  Chickasaws  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
appropriation  they  had  become  very  uneasy  & disturbed  in 
their  minds  fearing  the  Country  would  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  white  people  & that  the  appropriation  would  never  be 
made  as  they  had  right  to  expect,  that  they  should  lose  the 
land  &c  &c — . On  this  account  it  was  thought  best  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  to  remove  this  uneasiness  by  explaining  to  them 
as  you  directed  the  cause  of  the  delay  (of  the  appropriation) 
& at  the  same  time  to  do  the  business  with  G.  Colbert  which 
was  referred  to  us  by  your  first  letter.  We  have  just  returned 
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from  Colberts  ferry  where  we  had  notified  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  to  meet  us.  We  now  find  that  had  we  not  have  gone 
to  the  place  where  Colbert  lives  we  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  true  State  of  his  establishment  there — We  took  much 
pains  to  get  the  best  information  from  him  & others.  & then 
requested  him  to  State  to  us  thro  an  Interpreter  every  thing 
relative  to  the  ferry  in  wThich  himself  or  the  publick  was  in- 
terested— this  was  done  with  care,  from  which  Statement  & 
from  our  own  knowledge  & obserevations  made  at  the  place 
we  have  been  guided  in  our  opinion  on  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. & at  his  request  we  transmit  a copy  of  his  Statement  for 
your  Satisfaction,  on  seeing  the  Skeletons  of  buildings  erected 
by  the  soldiers  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that  they  were 
by  no  means  such  as  those  promised  or  intended  to  encourage 
his  Settlement  at  the  place,  the  two  buildings  cannot  be  thought 
worth  more  than  a rough  Kitchen  & Small  Stable.  Colbert  has 
lately  built  a small  House  of  two  stories  only  20  feet  by  16 
feet,  it  is  covered  with  rough  Clapboards,  well  Shingled  & 
Sealed  inside  with  pine  Boards,  this  House  he  declares  cost  him 
650  dollars.  We  are  of  opinion  that  from  the  engagements  of 
the  publick  to  him  thro  these  Commissioners  at  that  time 
(1801.)  Colonel  Hawkins  & General  Wilkinson  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  Five  hundred  & fifty  dollars  for  his  just  ex- 
pectations for  buildings  & fifty  dollars  for  a good  & large  Ferry 
Boat  in  which  the  public  may  be  much  interested.  The  ferry 
is  very  wide,  the  water  deep,  & much  exposed  to  winds  from 
the  flatness  of  the  Country.  A great  part  of  the  misserable 
Barracks  in  which  the  soldiers  lived  are  burnt  up,  what  remain 
are  of  the  worst  kind  of  huts  built  with  small  poles  & are 
tumbling  into  ruins  & he  makes  no  use  of  them.  With  respect 
to  the  ferry  in  itself  considered,  at  present  it  is  of  very  little 
value,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Custom  at  it  and  the  great 
expense  for  hands:  this  cannot  be  avoided  on  account  of  its 
width  & other  circumstances  mentioned,  & from  the  best  in- 
formation we  could  obtain  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
facts  Stated  by  him  to  us  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ferry 
is  well  attended  & that  Colbert  as  he  has  Stated  is  very 
generous  to  people  in  distress  who  pass  on  that  road  & they 
are  not  few.  He  is  fond  of  his  interest  & at  the  same  time  he 
is  strongly  attached  to  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  With 
respect  to  the  delay  or  postponement  of  the  appropriation,  it 
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appeared  that  they  had  been  much  concerned:  but  when  we 
explained  to  them  the  nature  of  that  business  & the  cause  why 
it  was  not  done  the  last  Session  of  Congress  they  appeared  to 
be  much  relieved  in  their  minds,  Said  they  were  Satisfied  & 
desired  us  to  return  you  their  thanks  for  the  care  you  had 
taken  to  Satisfy  them  on  that  head. 

We  wrote  a letter  to  the  Mingo  their  headman,  and  sent 
it  to  him  by  the  Chickasaw  merchants  who  met  us  at  Colberts 
ferry. — these  persons  have  addressed  a few  lines  to  you  which 
they  requested  us  to  forward,  their  object  is  to  obtain  Interest 
on  the  money  which  they  expected  to  receive.  We  told  them 
that  on  this  head  we  were  not  authorised  to  say  anything:  but 
would  forward  their  address  to  you.  Copies  of  both  these  papers 
we  now  transmit. 

With  respect  to  the  future  rates  of  ferriage  Colbert  says 
it  cannot  be  altered  generally  without  his  loseing  much  of  his 
expence  for  hands  &c.  that  he  will  at  all  times  carry  the  mail 
carrier,  over  the  ferry  at  half  price  because  that  custom  is 
compact  & that  in  case  troops  of  the  U.  States  have  occasion 
to  pass  the  ferry,  he  will  on  being  notified  by  you  or  some 
proper  authority  have  them  carried  over  the  ferry  also  at  half 
price. — & that  he  expects  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
shall  be  able  to  lower  the  price  of  ferriage  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Public  & to  Individuals. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  100  $ be  deducted  from 
the  money  which  Colberts  still  claims  from  the  United  States 
for  the  ferriage  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers  in  1803-4. 

Sec  of  War 


Robertson 

Meigs 

Colbert  County,  Commissioners  Court  Proceedings,  April 
11,  1877. 

This  day  came  into  open  court  Leander  F.  Hyatt  and 
makes  application  to  the  court  to  grant  him  the  said  Hyatt 
a charter  and  liscense  to  keep  a ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River 
at  George  Town  in  Colbert  County  Ala,  and  the  court  being  of 
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the  opinion  that  a public  Ferry  across  said  River  at  the  point 
above  described  would  be  a benefit  to  the  public.  It  is  therefore 
ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  a service  Ferry 
be  and  is  hereby  established  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  or  near 
George  Town  for  and  during  the  term  of  Ten  Years  Com- 
mencing on  this  11  day  of  April  1877  and  terminating  on  the 
11  day  of  April  1887.  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  decreed  by 
the  court  that  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  said  county  issue  to  the 
above  Leander  F.  Hyatt  Licens  to  keep  said  ferry  across  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Georgetown  in  said  county  of  Colbert  for 
and  during  the  term  of  ten  years  upon  his  giving  bond  and 
security  in  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  payable  to 
the  County  of  Colbert  and  conditioned  that  said  Leander  F. 
Hyatt  keep  safe  and  convenient  with  a Sufficient  Number  of 
ferrymen,  and  to  keep  the  banks  on  each  side  of  said  river  in 
good  repair.  And  ordered  further  that  the  rates  of  ferriage 
be  and  they  are  hereby  fixed  by  this  court  as  follows  to  wit. 


For  Wagon  and  Six  Horses  or  Oxen  $1.50 

Wagon  and  four  horses,  oxens  or  mules  $1.25 

Wagon  or  buggy  with  two  horses,  mules  or  oxen  $1.00 

Buggy  with  one  horse  or  mule  0.75  cents 

One  man  or  horse  or  mule  50  cents 

Horses  or  Mules  per  head  loose  15  cents 

Man  or  Woman  Each  10  cents 

Hogs,  sheep  or  goats  per  head  5 cents 


Colbert  County,  Commissioners  Court  Proceedings,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1879. 

Whereas.  By  an  Order  of  this  Court  made  and  entered 
on  the  11th  day  of  April  1877.  A public  Ferry  was  established 
across  the  Tennessee  River  at  George  Town  in  Colbert  County 
for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  said  11th  April  1877.  A 
Charter  or  Licens  having  issued  to  Leander  Hyatt  in  accordance 
with  Said  order.  Now  comes  the  Said  Leander  Hyatt  by  John 
C.  Goodloe  and  returns  and  filed  in  this  Court  the  Charter  or 
Licens  issued  to  him  from  this  court.  And  moves  the  Court  that 
said  Charter  or  Licens  be  now  revoked,  and  that  his  bond  as 
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such  Ferryman  be  returned  to  him  &c.  Whereupon  is  now 
Ordered  Adjudged  and  Decreed  by  the  Court  that  Said  Ferry  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  Abolished  as  a public  Ferry  and  that 
the  Same  be  no  longer  used  or  conducted  as  a public  ferry.  It 
is  further  ordered  that  the  Said  Leander  F.  Hyatt  abandon  Said 
Ferry  as  a public  ferry,  and  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  Same 
that  he  be  no  further  liable  on  his  bond  as  Such  Ferryman,  but 
that  the  Said  bond  remain  on  file  in  this  office,  for  future 
reference,  &c. 
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THE  BONAPARTISTS  IN  ALABAMA.* 

By  Anne  Bozeman  Lyon,  of  Mobile. 

The  tranquillity  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  disturbed  soon  after 
his  return  from  Ghent  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  men 
in  his  kingdom  whose  love  for  Napoleon  might  again  prove 
dangerous.  With  this  fear  actuating  him,  he  determined  to 
send  them  from  France.  Fouche  was  told  to  write  out  the  list 
of  the  persons  who  had  conspired  to  re-establish  the  Empire 
during  the  first  Restoration.  There  were  two  lists,  one  con- 
taining the  names  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  to  whom  he  was  as  merciless  as  to  his  enemies.  The 
original  number  condemned  to  leave  Paris  was  sixty,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  by  Louis.  Nineteen  of  these  were  to 
be  arrested  and  tried  at  once.  They  were:  “Marshal  Ney, 
Labedoyere,  the  two  brothers  Lallemand,  Drouet,  D’Erlos,  Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes,  Ameile,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton,  Duvernet, 
Grouchy,  Clausel,  Deville,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lav- 
alette,  RovigoJ 

In  the  other  list  were  as  famous  men  to  be  banished  from 
Paris.  Of  these  only  Real,  Gamier  de  Saintes  and  deCluis  are 
of  moment  here.  The  ordonnance  of  July  24th,  1817,  decreed 
that  they  should  depart  from  Paris  in  three  days  and  go  where 
they  would  be  under  the  espionage  of  the  Minister  of  Police. 

Nevertheless,  Louis,  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 


*This  article  was  originally  printed  in  a short  lived  publication, 
The  Southern  Home  Journal,  Memphis  1900.  Three  years  later  it  was 
reprinted  in  the  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine  which  also  enjoyed 
only  a brief  existance.  Consequently  it  is  scarcely  available  to  the 
reader  interested  in  the  “Vine  and  Olive  Colony.”  Because  it  is  freely 
quoted  in  Gaius  Whitfield’s  “The  French  Grant  in  Alabama”  Ala- 
bama Historical  Society  Publications,  IV,  321-364,  the  most  exhaustive 
history  of  that  romantic  episode  in  Alabama  history,  it  is  deemed  worth 
reprinting.  This  text  is  from  the  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine. 

Miss  Lyon,  although  born  in  Mobile,  was  a descendant  of  the 
Lyon  family  of  Demopolis  who  played  a prominent  part  in  Alabama 
history  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  the  author  of 
a number  of  historical  articles  as  well  as  fiction  and  poetry. — Ed. 

tLamartine’s  L’Histoire  de  la  Restauration. 
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Foucbe,  the  latter  influenced,  perhaps,  by  latent  regard  for  his 
former  party,  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
Bourbons’  interests  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  offenders. 
To  obviate  the  result  of  a trial  the  king  and  his  ministers 
sought  to  provide  the  Bonapartists  with  money  to  escape.  Even 
though  the  arrests  were  delayed  and  passports  given  the  ac- 
cused, they  were  finally  arrested  as  they  were  fleeing  from 
France.  But  many  of  them,  with  courage  worthy  of  the  man 
for  whom  they  had  dared  so  much,  refused  to  go,  as  their  de- 
parture would  be  a tacit  admission  of  guilt. 

'The  trial  and  execution  of  Labedoyere  and  ultimately  of 
Ney  were  of  such  significance  that,  at  the  end  of  1816  and 
beginning  of  1817,  a number  of  Imperialists  were  allowed  to 
sail  for  Philadelphia.  Broken  in  spirit  they  desired  to  be  alone 
in  a new  country,  a wilderness  where  they  could  be  absolutely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bourbon’s  displeasure.  Frenchmen 
themselves,  they  knew  their  people  and  their  king.  True,  he 
had  evinced  much  nobility  toward  them,  but  he  might  change. 
Fouche  wras  at  times  implacable,  and  one  was  never  sure  of 
him.  To  elude  him  they  decided  to  leave  Philadelphia  and  go 
to  the  west.  They  looked  to  it  as  a refuge  where  they  could 
gather  up  the  shattered  forces  of  brain  and  soul  and  begin 
another  life. 

After  mature  deliberation  Colonel  Nicholas  Simon  Parmen- 
tier,  one  of  the  emigrants,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  request 
the  United  States  government  to  grant  them  a tract  of  land  in 
the  West.  “An  act  to  set  aside  and  dispose  of  certain  public 
lands  for  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  Vine  and 
Olive,  passed  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1817.”  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  required  “to  designate  and  set  apart  any 
four  contiguous  townships,  each  six  miles  square  of  vacant 
public  lands  lying  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
and  now  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  and  authorized  to  contract 
for  sale  of  said  four  townships  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 
acre  to  make  payable  fourteen  years  after  the  contract  which 
should  be  concluded  with  any  agent  or  agents  of  late  emigrants 
from  France  who  have  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a settlement  in  the  United  States.”* 


* American  State  Papers,  vol.  iii. 
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Clausel,  Real,  the  Lallemands,  the  Vandammes,  Lacanel, 
Peniers,  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  Marshal  Grouchy,  Victor 
Grouchy,  Pierre  Drouet,  de  Cluis,  the  de  Saintes,  Gamier  and 
his  brother,  General  Raoul,  Bazile  Meslier,  Simon  Chaudron 
and  Frederic  Ravesies,  agent  of  the  “Tombeckbee  Association,” 
were  the  chief  grantees. 

During  the  absence  of  Colonel  Parmentier  the  emigrants 
ascertained  that  the  West  was  not  the  elysium  they  fancied, 
and  were  readily  persuaded  by  a Kentucky  gentleman,  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  to  establish  their  colony  in  Alabama  near  where 
the  Tombigbee  and  Warrior  rivers  meet.  He  had  traveled  in 
France  and  felt  sure  the  Bonapartists  would  find  in  the  south 
a climate  and  soil  so  like  their  own  that  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  the  development  of  their  agricultural  projects. 
Besides  they  would  feel  a kinship  with  the  people  of  a region 
that  once  belonged  to  France.  Most  potent  thought  of  all, 
sympathy  warm  and  deep  would  be  given  them ; for  there  were 
Frenchmen  in  Mobile  who  loved  Napoleon.  Not  far  from  Mobile 
was  Louisiana;  and  proximity  to  that  State  might  mean  some 
hope,  some  plan  for  the  future.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint, 
Alabama  was  the  place  to  which  they  must  journey — the  un- 
known haven  for  which  they  had  prayed  since  the  Restoration. 
Before  leaving  for  the  south  they  organized  the  Vine  and  Olive 
Company  and  divided  the  land  among  its  three  hundred  and 
forty  members,  nearly  all  soldiers  and  merchants.  Mr.  George 
N.  Stewart  was  appointed  their  secretary.  He  married,  in  later 
years,  a daughter  of  General  David,  whom  he  met  in  Phila- 
delphia. Prosper  Baltard,  A.  Mocquart  and  S.  le  Francois 
assisted  the  emigrants  in  the  adjustment  of  their  financial 
affairs. 


Colonel  Parmentier  and  others  of  the  company  left  Phila- 
delphia with  some  of  the  French  gentlemen  and  their  families 
on  the  McDonough,  a schooner  hired  for  that  purpose.  He  wrote 
thus  to  a friend  in  Philadelphia  of  an  accident  that  occurred 
while  on  board:* 


National  Intelligencer,  Washington,  July  17,  1817. 
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“Mobile  Bay,  May  26th,  1817. 

“After  a passage  of  21  days  from  the  capes  of  Delaware, 
we  have  arrived  within  sight  of  these  shores,  which  not  a soul 
on  board  had  ever  seen  before ; we  had,  however,  a very  narrow 
escape  at  the  moment  when  about  to  gain  this  real  land  of 
promise;  we  were  gliding  gently  along  under  favor  of  a pleas- 
ant breeze,  lead  in  hand,  when  suddenly  from  nine  fathom  we 
made  only  two  fathoms,  or  twelve  feet,  and  before  we  could 
haul  off,  grounded.  You  may  conceive  the  feeling  of  our  asso- 
ciates under  all  our  circumstances.  However,  we  were  fortunate 
in  possessing  in  Capt.  John  McCloud,  a mind  experienced, 
collected  and  intrepid ; his  activity,  presence  of  mind  and 
excellent  temper  were  not  disturbed  by  the  indiscreet  conduct 
or  the  despair  of  those  on  board,  whose  imprudence  and  want 
of  self-possession  might  have  been  fatal  with  a man  of  less 
manly  and  less  resolute  disposition;  he  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  saved  every  person  on  board  by  his  firmness  and  discre- 
tion. By  his  good  disposition  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  succor 
from  Fort  Boyer;  a boat  from  which  put  off  under  its  intrepid 
and  generous  commanding  officer,  Lt.  R.  Beal,  of  the  artillery, 
and  Captain  Bourke,  formerly  of  the  army,  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  fort.  These  two  gallant  men  with  four  privates  put 
off  on  discovering  our  situation  and  succeeded  in  carrying  our 
passengers  on  shore,  after  great  and  persevering  fatigue;  it  is 
by  men  like  these,  whose  profession  inures  them  to  danger  and 
privations  unknown  in  common  life  that  the  greatest  acts  of 
generosity  are  usually  displayed ; not  content  with  rescuing  us 
from  danger  of  wreck  they  conducted  us  into  the  fort  and  with 
an  affection  the  most  unaffected  taught  us  to  forget  the  dangers 
we  had  escaped,  and  to  bless  the  circumstances  which  enabled 
us  to  enjoy  their  generosity,  hospitality  and  kindness;  there 
was  nothing  the  country  could  afford  which  we  were  not  pro- 
vided with,  and  they  have  left  on  our  hearts  impressions  of 
gratitude  which  time  cannot  efface. 

“Our  vessel  being  lightened,  and  having  suffered  no  injury, 
moved  into  the  channel,  and  having  obtained  the  requisite  in- 
formation to  proceed  to  our  destination,  the  same  kindness 
which  had  flown  to  our  relief,  and  contributed  to  our  comfort 
and  gratification  on  shore,  conducted  us  on  board,  and  accom- 
panied by  such  a variety  of  refreshments  and  acts  of  goodness, 
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exercised  towards  individuals  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen,  but  whose  fortune  and  destiny  appear  to  have  found  in 
their  generous  hearts  a noble  sympathy;  they  furnished  us 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  their  friends.  It  is  impossible 
to  communicate  the  sense  we  entertained  of  the  kindness  we 
have  experienced — to-morrow  we  ascend  the  river  Mobile, 
from  whence  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

“The  country  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  presents  a scene 
of  the  highest  luxuriance.  The  foliage  brighter  than  your  more 
northern  climate:  this  bay  is  a young  sea,  and  appears  to  be 
unbounded ; but  it  is  too  soon  to  give  you  any  idea  of  a distinct 
landscape,  or  to  speak  to  you  of  a soil  which  we  have  scarcely 
touched,  and  that  towards  which  we  are  approaching  too  re- 
mote yet  to  be  seen.” 

Colonel  Parmentier  had  opportunity  to  give  his  correspon- 
dent a minute  account  of  the  landscape  as  they  stopped  in 
Mobile.  And  the  kindness  they  received  made  them  fully  realize 
that  in  the  little  foreign-looking  town  many  hearts  beat  in 
unison  with  theirs  when  conversing  of  recent  unfortunate 
events  in  France. 

Addin  Lewis,  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  supplied  them  with 
a barge  in  which  they  embarked  and  resumed  the  long  voyage 
up  the  river.  Another  stay  was  made  at  Fort  Stoddart,  where 
Judge  Harry  Toulmin,  a distinguished  citizen  of  Alabama,  to 
whom  they  took  letters  of  introduction,  welcomed  them  most 
hospitably.  General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  the  captor  of 
Aaron  Burr,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Montgomery,  was  next 
visited.  He  showed  the  travelers  many  courtesies  also,  and 
after  a period  of  mutual  pleasure  they  steered  across  to  the 
Tombigbee  and  went  to  the  town  of  St.  Stephens.  There  they 
left  the  boat  furnished  by  the  government,  and  obtaining  one 
more  commodious  proceed  farther  up  the  river.  They  explored 
the  country  carefully,  then  settled  themselves  at  White  Bluff. 
Obliged  to  dig  trenches  in  which  to  keep  their  provisions,  they 
burned  bonfires  at  night  to  frighten  away  the  beasts  prowling 
in  the  forest. 


Near  “Old  Fort  Tombeckbee”  some  of  the  emigrants  con- 
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suited  the  United  States  Choctaw  Factor,  Mr.  George  Strother 
Gaines,  concerning  the  location  of  the  colony.  He  suggested 
that  it  should  be  at  White  Bluff.  Jean  A.  Peniers  and  Bazile 
Meslier,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Red  River  to  report  upon 
its  environs,  joined  the  voyagers;  and  concurring  with  Mr. 
Gaines,  they  also  decided  upon  White  Bluff. 

These  two  gentlemen  despatched  letters  to  Philadelphia 
containing  a detailed  description  of  Alabama  and  the  inhabi- 
tants ; their  statements  convinced  the  association  of  the  practi- 
cability of  colonizing  the  region  selected. 

With  Indians  for  their  nearest  neighbors  they  made  the 
home  for  which  they  had  pined  for  the  last  two  years — the 
log  cabins  were  hardly  completed  before  other  members  of  the 
company  arrived. 

The  actual  needs  of  existence  compelled  them  to  hew  away 
the  forest  and  cut  the  tough  canes  to  prepare  small  plots  for 
the  planting  of  garden  seeds.  This  they  did  without  knowing 
on  what  tracts  they  were  to  live  permanently.  Notwithstanding 
their  incertitude  the  town  of  Demopolis  was  formed  and  named 
by  Count  Real,  though  it  has  been  said  it  was  not  included  in 
the  French  grants. 

General  Lefevre-Desnouette  seems  to  have  assumed  lead- 
ership of  the  colony  from  the  time  he  journeyed  to  Philadelphia 
in  behalf  of  the  settlers.  Confusion  had  been  caused  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  lots,  as  the  first  emigrants  to  come 
made  their  own  choice.  But  many  of  them  had  to  relinquish 
their  holdings  because  their  associates  in  Philadelphia,  ignorant 
of  the  country,  had  located  the  townships  irrespective  of  the 
claimants.  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Mr.  Charles  Vilar,  agent  of  the  association,  had 
entered  into  a new  contract,  necessitating  the  sale  of  the  lands 
and  the  designation  of  the  owners  who  had  received  the  allot- 
ments in  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately,  General  Desnouette  could 
do  nothing  for  his  friends,  but  he  rescued  his  own  tract.  Upon 
his  return  to  Alabama  he  regretfully  saw  them  leave  their 
homes  and  begin  afresh  the  labor  of  clearing  the  woods  into 
which  they  went. 
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In  spite  of  the  pain  of  abandoning  the  humble  cabins  they 
had  compensation  in  each  other's  society;  it  shone  with  the 
vivacity  that  characterized  it  in  Paris.  Madame  Jerome  de 
Cluis,  and  Madame  Raoul,  formerly  the  Marchesa  Sinabaldi, 
maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Caroline,  were  the  spirit  and  centre  of 
a delightful  coterie.  Madame  de  Cluis  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Mezieres;  an  exquisite  grande  dame  always , even  though  her 
life  in  Demopolis  was  filled  with  vicissitudes — more  unendur- 
able because  of  her  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  ignorance  of  the  colonists  regarding  the  most  ordinary 
domestic  affairs  was  pitiable.  There  was  a painful  incongruity, 
too,  between  the  very  garments  they  wore  and  their  daily  work ; 
the  women  milked  and  sowed  corn  in  the  velvet  gowns  and 
satin  slippers  they  had  danced  in  at  court  balls;  the  men 
ploughed  and  dug  and  sawed  wood  in  their  finest  military 
clothes. 

Ornaments  that  beautified  their  salons  in  France  were 
brought  to  America ; also  books,  musical  instruments  and  paint- 
ings as  well  as  china,  glass  and  silver,  the  last  often  the  gift  of 
royal  friends.  Madame  de  Cluis’  descendants  treasure  a mas- 
sive silver  coffee-pot  which  Napoleon  gave  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte; the  latter  presented  it  to  her  when  he  became  king  of 
Spain.  Perhaps  it  was  a token  of  the  immeasurable  gratitude 
he  felt  to  Colonel  de  Cluis  for  guarding  the  luckless  Ferdinand 
so  well.  For  had  the  aide-de-camp  and  secretary  of  the  Duke 
de  Rovigo  relaxed  his  vigilance  and  the  good  Joseph  might  not 
have  received  a crown  from  his  generous  brother. 

In  despair,  and  wishing  to  put  from  him,  if  possible,  the 
remembrance  of  the  sorrow  that  had  befallen  him,  de  Cluis 
burned  his  papers  before  leaving  France.  His  decorations  are, 
however,  still  extant — three  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
in  one  is  the  same  bit  of  crimson  ribbon  that  was  there  the 
day  the  emperor  fastened  it  on  his  breast. 

The  bravery  that  won  for  Nicholas  Raoul  the  regard  of 
Napoleon  was  not  comparable  to  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
bore  himselft  in  his  adversity.  And,  after  struggling  for  the 
barest  subsistence,  he  left  his  grant  to  support  himself  by 
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keeping  a ferry  at  Demopolis.  Although  Real  was  one  of  the 
grantees  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  lived  long  in  the  settlement. 
Neither  did  Clausel  remain  more  than  a year.  Marshal  Grouchy 
sent  his  son  Victor  to  their  allotment,  for  Waterloo  was  still 
so  vivid  a memory  that  his  own  presence  could  not  be  borne  by 
his  comrades;  they  thought  he  caused  the  defeat  of  that  day 
but  wishing  to  vindicate  himself  he  carried  on  a verbal  warfare 
with  them  in  the  American  newspapers  until  his  return  to 
France.  The  Vendammes,  Gamier  de  Saintes,  his  brother, 
Charles  Batre  and  Frederick  Ravesies  completed  that  brilliant 
group.  The  last  named  of  these  gentlemen  founded  the  town  of 
Areola  on  the  Warrior  river,  and  as  agent  of  the  association 
made  authentic  reports  to  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the 
Vine  and  Olive  Company.  He  married  the  widow  of  General 
David,  whom  he  had  met  and  loved  before  her  first  marriage. 

The  famous  National  Assembly,  where  the  fate  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  decided,  was  represented  by  Jean  A.  Peniers  and 
Monsieur  Lacanel.  Both  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
During  the  empire  Lacanel  had  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Education;  a position  that  conferred  many  honors  upon  him. 
Another  scholar  was  M.  Simon  Chaudron,  the  editor,  when  in 
Philadelphia,  of  “L’Abeilie  Americane.”  He  was  a writer  of 
polish,  and  his  poems,  especially  an  ode  to  Napoleon,  were  in- 
dicative of  genius  of  a lofty  order. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  Marquis  de  Vaubercy,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  princely  counts  of  Champagne,  was  one  of 
the  colonists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  him  by  any  of  the 
Alabama  historians  in  the  annals  of  the  settlement.  That  he 
was  in  Mobile  is  an  authenticated  fact  as  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Farmer,  the  first  British  Intendant  of 
the  town,  presumably  in  the  last  century,  as  Sir  Robert  died 
in  1781,  and  his  wife  in  1795.  In  early  youth  the  marquis  had 
been  a page  of  Louis  XVI.  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  driven 
from  France  by  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution. 

The  largest  part  of  the  grant  was  in  Marengo  county,  a name 
suggested  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bonapartists  by  a member  of 
the  Legislature.  It  was  a holy  thought  to  these  soldiers  of  the 
Old  Guard  and  army  that  their  refuge  should  have  commem- 
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orated  the  first  great  achievement  of  their  invincible  corps. 
Yet,  trying  as  that  terrible  day  had  been,  the  survivors  were 
destined  now  to  fight  harder  battles  than  they  had  won  and 
lost  for  their  emporor.  With  him,  renown,  whether  of  victory 
or  defeat  had  awaited  every  conflict;  and  here  were  toil  and 
obscurity,  the  most  unceasing  warfare  that  can  be  waged  by 
proud  and  haughty  spirits — submission  to  poverty  and  petty 
mortifications. 

As  the  settlers  were  again  forced  to  leave  Demopolis  they 
laid  off  Aiglesville,  which  they  had  to  abandon  since  it  was  not 
included  in  the  grant.  In  obedience  to  some  twist  of  fate  the 
exodus  became  compulsory  as  soon  as  the  log-houses  were  built 
and  the  gardens  in  a state  to  repay  the  strength  expended  on 
their  cultivation.  Of  this  M.  Ravesies  says  in  a letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate:  “We  have  in  many  instances  been 
obliged  to  neglect  the  performances  of  our  contract  and  yield 
to  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  demands  of  our  industry 
for  a large  competency  and  support.  Many  of  the  grantees, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  came  prematurely  to  the  trackless 
desert  impervious  to  the  approach  of  man,  without  a road  or 
passage,  consequently  the  means  of  transportation  to  their  par- 
ticular allotment  of  land  was  so  impracticable  that  many  per- 
sons were  compelled  to  settle  temporarily  on  their  small  lots 
around  the  town  of  Aiglesville,  and  they  became  unable  to 
make  a second  settlement  upon  their  larger  allotments.”* 

No  matter  how  far  into  the  forest  these  men  went  some 
legal  misunderstanding  would  arise  decreeing  that  they  go  far- 
ther still  from  civilization.  Besides,  they  experienced  the  same 
inconvenience  from  the  need  of  horses  and  wagons  as  at  White 
Bluff.  A dearth  of  water  in  the  canebrake  caused  them  to  leave 
the  more  fertile  tracts  untilled.  As  it  was  impossible  for  them 
unaided  to  continue  to  perform  the  constant  labor  of  the  fields, 
and  having  no  negroes  of  their  own,  General  Desnouettes  sug- 
gested the  importation  of  German  redemptioners,  which  was 
accomplished  by  his  energy  and  generosity.  His  kindness  availed 
nothing;  for  the  Germans,  devoid  of  honor  regarding  their 
contract,  were  of  no  genuine  help.  The  grain  and  vegetables 
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raised  were  at  the  cost  of  incredible  wages — Desnouettes  alone 
spent  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  his  tract.  In 
consequence  of  such  continual  expenditure  the  colonists  were 
discouraged  and  sold  out  to  Americans. 

Most  of  the  settlers  retaining  their  property  now  began  in 
earnest  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  olives.  They  frequently 
imported  plants  from  Bordeaux  which  failed  to  flourish,  pos- 
sibly from  the  difference  in  soil  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  viti- 
culture on  the  part  of  the  French.  Seven  years  elapsed  before 
the  soil  was  in  condition  to  receive  the  vines.  Of  this  M.  Ravesies 
says:  “Instead  of  seven,  perhaps  seventy  years  would  be  re- 
quired correctly  to  ascertain  this  fact”*  Often  the  stocks  would 
reach  Alabama  when  the  season  was  over  and  died  when  put 
in  the  earth.  However,  grapes  were  produced,  but  yielded  poor 
wine,  as  the  fruit  matured  in  hot  weather.  In  1821  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  olive  trees  were  planted  and  almost  as  many 
in  1824.  The  first  winter  they  were  killed,  and  every  year  after 
the  shoots  that  sprang  from  the  roots  were  destroyed. 

In  conjunction  with  repeated  sickness  and  the  futility  of 
their  efforts  as  growers  of  the  vine  and  olive,  the  colonists  were 
beset  by  squatters  who  unscrupulously  took  possession  of  the 
lands.  Lawsuits  ensued  to  be  eventually  decided  in  favor  of 
the  emigrants;  but  they  had  grown  heartsick  from  disappoint- 
ment and  dispiritedly  let  the  usurpers  keep  their  land  for  an 
inadequate  amount.  Other  Americans  with  a just  appreciation 
of  the  grants  bought  them  for  a sum  nearly  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  owners  for  their  toil. 

After  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  lands  the  colony  was 
broken  and  scattered.  With  a tender  recollection  of  the  cour- 
tesy and  sympathy  they  had  received  in  Mobile  a number  of  the 
emigrants  removed  to  that  city,  though  many  remained  in 
Marengo  county.* 

The  old  Republican,  Peniers,  became  agent  for  the  Semi- 
noles  in  Florida,  dying  there  in  1823.  General  Raoul  went  to 
Mexico  v/ith  his  wife  and  stepchildren.  He  had  the  felicity  of 
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ending  his  days  as  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  the 
Bourbons.  Colonel  de  Cluis  lived  for  a long  time  in  Greens- 
borough,  as  much  of  the  arable  land  which  belonged  to  the 
grantees  was  in  Greene  county.  But  he  also  moved  to  Mobile, 
where  he  led  a saddened  existence  for  fifteen  years,  since  he 
could  never  accustom  himself  to  the  change  wrought  by  his 
exile.  Madame  de  Cluis  died  a little  more  than  a decade  ago 
(about  1886),  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Toward  the  close  of 
her  life  she  suffered  great  agitation  when  alluding  to  the  past, 
especially  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  events  that  preceded 
her  coming  to  America.  Lacanel  moved  to  Mobile  as  early  as 
1819;  he  lived  down  the  bay  until  his  departure  for  France  in 
1843.  General  Clausel  was  his  neighbor.  He,  the  general,  sowed 
and  reaped  his  homely  crops  of  cabbage  and  potatoes  as  con- 
tentedly as  the  humblest  peasant,  and  brought  his  produce  to 
town  to  dispose  of  it,  forgetful  of  his  former  station.  Like 
Raoul  he  was  recalled  to  France;  then  was  made  Governor  of 
Algeria  by  Louis  Philippe.  Bazile  Meslier,  Frederic  Ravesies 
and  Simon  Chaudron  lived  and  died  in  Mobile.  Of  the  Van- 
dammes,  de  Saintes  and  Drouet,  nothing  is  related  save  that 
they  occupied  their  tracts.  Charles  Batre  and  the  Hurtels  also 
left  their  allotment  to  live  in  Mobile. 

The  career  of  none  of  these  Bonapartists  in  Alabama  began 
more  brilliantly  than  that  of  Colonel  Emile  de  Vendel.  Born 
in  Paris  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  his  child- 
hood and  youth  were  passed  in  the  turbulent  adjustment  of  the 
new  regime.  When  Napoleon  was  at  the  apex  of  his  supremacy 
the  boy  de  Vendel  entered  the  service  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  Grande  Armee  as  secretary.  In  a short  period 
he  filled  the  same  position  to  the  Duke  de  Cadore,  there  dis- 
playing the  intellect  and  judgment  of  maturity.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  left  the  duke  with  the  most  laudatory  letters 
to  Marshal  Kellerman ; they  were  answered  in  phraseology  as 
courtly  and  appreciative  of  his  talents.  He  was  at  once  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  National  Guard  and  given  the  place  of  Marechal 
de  Logie.  Later  he  went  through  the  campaign  of  1813.  On 
February  27th,  1814,  the  title  of  Chevalier  d’Honneur  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
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The  exile  to  Elba,  a bitter  blow  to  the  young  soldier,  only, 
deepened  his  love  for  Napoleon.  And,  with  courage  worthy  of 
his  ancestor  at  Agincourt,  de  Vendel  offered  himself,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  youths,  to  carry  despatches  to  the  island. 
The  secrecy  with  which  this  hazardous  errand  was  conducted 
resulted  in  Bonaparte’s  return  to  France.  No  stronger  proof 
of  their  devotion  could  be  found  than  the  letter  they  wrote  to 
him  soon  after  the  escape  from  Elba.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  it: 

A Sa  Majeste  L’Empereur: 

Sire: — Permettez  que  quatres  jeunes  francaises  uni  par  les 
liens  de  l’amitie  presente  a votre  majeste  Fecrit  de  la  disgrace 
que  leur  a fait  eprouver  leur  devouement  a son  auguste  per- 
sonne. 

Vous  n’apprendez  pas  sans  interet,  Sire,  une  detention  eon- 
traire  aux  lois  de  1’etat,  et  qui  n’etait  motivee  que  sur  un  sin- 
cere attachment  a la  nation  et  a votre  dynastie. 

Sensible  a l’honneur,  actifs  et  courageux,  nous  avons  tou- 
jours  aime  de  la  France  et  votre  Majeste.  Comment  avec  de  tels 
sentiments  aurions  nous  pu  rester  dans  un  pays  dont  la  gloire 
sernblait  etre  eclipsee  pour  jamais? 

Nous  avions  forme  le  projet  de  suivre  votre  Majeste  dans 
son  exile  volontaire.  Ce  projet  ne  pu  etre  executre  que  par  Fun 
de  nous. 


II  eut  Fhonneur  de  vous  parler  et  de  vous  offrir  ses  faibles 
services;  les  autres  arretes  en  route  par  les  agents  d’un  gouv- 
ernement  soupconneux,  n’ont  pas  en  le  meme  bonheur.  In- 
justement  incarceres,  nous  avons  ete  en  proie  tons  les  quatres 
aux  plus  odieuses  persecutions.  Dans  Fage  due  courage  et  de  la 
formete,  nos  coeurs  n’ont  point  ebranles  par  cette  eprouve. 

Votre  Majeste  dans  sa  retraite  ne  pouvait  entendres  les 
voeux  que  nous  faisons  pour  son  retour.  Aujourd’hui  nos  desirs 
se  trouvent  si  heureusernent  accomplis,  les  malheurs  que  nous 
avons  eprouve  la  visite  que  nous  avons  faite  a votre  Majeste 
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pendant  son  infortune  passagere,  nous  donnent  peut-etre  le 
droit  de  la  feliciter  sur  sa  rentree  glorieuse  dans  un  empire  qui 
va  de  nouveau  briller  de  son  eclat. 

Heureux  si  nos  sentiments  manifestes  dans  un  temps  il 
etait  dangereux  de  paraitre  attaches  a votre  cause,  peuvent 
attirs  sur  nous  les  regards  bienveillants  de  votre  Majeste.  Puis- 
sons  nous,  Sire,  vous  faire  agreer  les  services  que  nous  avous 
offerts  endes  jours  moins  prospere. 

Nous  prouverons  par  notre  conduite  que  vous  n’avez  pas 
sujets  plus  fideles,  plus  devoues,  et  des  serviteurs  plus  dignes 
de  votre  confiance. 

Nous  avons  Fhonneur  d’etre  avec  le  plus  profond  respect, 
Sire,  de  votre  Majeste,  les  humbles  et  tres  obeissant  serviteurs 
ea  sujets. 

Regnier,  Lavocat, 

exchiron  de  l’armee,  depute  depute  de  a Ville  de  Joinville. 
de  la  Ville  de  Joinville. 

De  Vendel, 

Poumourel,  avocat.  Intend  gde  de  la  Cou- 

ronne,  ExS.  chef  de  div.  a 
la  chancie  de  l’ordre  de  la 
Reunion. 

On  the  wrapper  enclosing  de  Venders  manuscript  is  writ- 
ten: “Historie  de  ma  captivite  en  France  (Paris)  comme  Prison- 
nier  d’Etat  accuse  de  favoriser  le  retour  de  l’empereur  Napoleon 
de  File  d’Elbe  en  1814. 

“Manuscrit  publie  apres  le  retour  de  l’empereur  dans  la 
brochure  qui  fus  presentes  par  moi-meme,  et  mes  tres  compag- 
nons  d’infortune,  a la  seance  que  obtin  mes  dans  la  grand  Salle 
de  Mareehaux  aux  Tuileries. 

“Tous  quatre  gracieusement,  accueilles  par  FEmpereur.” 

The  reply  to  this  expression  of  love  is  not  among  the  yellow 
time-darkened  papers  de  Vendel  left,  written  in  a hand  so  small 
that  a lens  has  to  be  used  to  decipher  them.  It  is  evident  that 
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Napoleon  granted  their  request  as  he  honored  them  with  an 
interview  in  which  he  thanked  them  for  their  demonstrations 
of  fidelity.  He  also  named  them  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for 
preferment.  M.  de  Vendel  was  nominated,  May  10th,  1805,  to 
the  Sous  Prefecture  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Napoleon  had  had  evidence  before  this  of  de  Venders  reliability 
and  affection  for  himself;  and  in  expressing  his  thanks  for 
what  the  young  man  had  done — the  commission  was  of  a private 
nature — he  took  from  his  belt  a richly  chased  and  jeweled 
dagger  which  he  gave  him.  After  the  Restoration  de  Vendel 
wras  imprisoned  six  months  for  the  part  he  bore  in  the  return 
of  Napoleon.  But  knowing  his  loyalty  made  it  impossible  to 
look  for  aught  from  the  Bourbons,  he  left  France  and  came  to 
America  in  Joseph  Bonaparte’s  suite.  A friend  writing  of  de 
Vendel  at  that  time  says  of  him:  “Although  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  the  glory  of  his  life  was  gone;  the  bouyancy  of 
youth  and  hope  had  fled;  the  great  object  of  his  existence  was 
defeated,  and  the  exalted  purposes  which  clustered  around  it 
only  tortured  his  soul  by  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  reali- 
zation.” 

De  Vendel  brought  from  Lafayette  letters  to  the  most  emi- 
nent personages  in  Washington,  for  between  the  general  and 
himself  was  a sincere  friendship.  He  spent  some  months  in  the 
Capital,  then  went  to  New  York.  There  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine  Bancal  de  Confluent,  a daughter  of  Sieur  Louis 
Bancal,  formerly  Grand  Equerry  to  Louis  XVI. ; a gentleman 
who  escaped  the  guillotine  to  find  a home  in  this  country.  De 
Vendel  finally  settled  in  Huntsville,  Alabama;  he  afterward 
moved  to  Mobile.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  town,  but  bought 
a place  at  Spring  Hill.  His  daughters  were  educated  there;  the 
eldest  was  Madame  Adelaide  de  Vendel  Chaudron,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  in  the  South.  Had  it  not  been  for 
her  desire  to  shun  publicity  the  world  would  have  been  enriched 
by  her  brilliant  literary  achievements.  As  it  was,  however,  she 
produced  many  virile  and  apposite  editorials;  her  work  on  the 
Mobile  Register,  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  John  Forsyth,  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  feminine  journalistic  matter 
in  the  State.  Her  translation  of  Joseph  the  Second  and  His 
Court  stamps  her  as  a linguist  of  rare  attainment. 


Much  could  be  said  of  the  little  suburb  where  the  de  Vendels 
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lived,  and  of  Bishop  Portier.  Surrounded  by  cultured  French 
families,  he  held  a veritable  court,  famed  for  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance. Thus,  amid  the  friends  to  whom  the  splendor  of  Na- 
poleon’s genius  was  as  dear  as  to  himself,  de  Vendel  passed  his 
life;  it  was  that  of  a man  whose  moral  greatness  triumphed 
over  his  disappointments  and  griefs. 

Wearying  of  the  monotony  of  the  settlement,  Charles  An- 
toine Lallemand  returned  to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Henri : “I  have  more  ambition  than  can  be  gratified 
by  the  colony  upon  the  Tombigbee.”  Alas,  for  his  exalted  dream 
of  a spot  where  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  could  be  saved  from 
the  degradation  he  fancied  awaited  them  as  mere  tillers  of  the 
earth.  His  “Champs  d’ Asile,”  established  through  the  support 
and  approval  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  failed  to  give  to  the  sore 
hearts  gathered  there  the  ease  they  craved. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  wherever  the  officers  of  the 
Old  Guard  and  army  went  they  took  with  them  a hope  of 
rescuing  Napoleon.  In  the  canebrakes  of  Alabama  and  the 
forests  of  Texas  they  spent  hours  talking  of  his  deliverance. 
Lallemand  dwelt  on  the  vision  of  liberation  until  it  almost  be- 
came an  actuality  to  himself  and  Desnouettes,  who  had  joined 
him  in  Texas.  Their  delight,  as  well  as  that  of  their  comrades 
in  Alabama,  was  infinite  when  it  was  known  that  their  trust  in 
Louisiana  had  not  been  groundless;  for  Stephen  Girod  and 
other  Bonapartists  in  New  Orleans,  with  a number  in  Charles- 
ton, had  conceived  a plot  to  rescue  Napoleon.*  But  his  death 
frustrated  it,  ending  forever  the  dormant  belief  of  the  exiles 
in  their  own  ability  to  vitalize  the  ruins  of  imperial  power 
into  an  imperishable  dynasty. 


*There  is  a detailed  account  of  this  plot  in  the  Guide-Book  to  the 
Crescent  City,  published  in  1884  or  1885. 
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THE  STATE  CAPITOL  IN  MONTGOMERY* 

by 

Mathew  Poivers  Blue 

Removal  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  news  of  the  final  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  State 
Capitol,  reached  Montgomery,  by  the  Western  Stage,  on  Fri- 
day night,  the  30th  of  January,  1846.  The  citizens  of  course, 
were  highly  elated  and  gave  full  expression  to  their  joyful 
feelings.  The  next  day,  at  a called  meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  a public  celebration,  on  the  occasion. 
At  the  request  of  the  Council,  the  “True  Blues”  fired  one  hun- 
dred guns  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  January. 
There  was  also,  a general  illumination  of  the  houses  on  Market 
Street,  almost  turning  night  into  day.  The  citizens  abandoned 
every  employment  and  walked  up  and  down  that  street,  for 
hours,  each  congratulating  the  other  upon  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  Removal  issue,  opening  up  as  it  did,  unwonted 
prosperity  and  importance  to  our  City. 

First  Capitol  in  Montgomery.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1846,  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Montgomery,  was  held 
to  take  steps  relative  to  the  erection  of  a State  Capitol.  It  was 
considered  important  to  redeem  the  pledge  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  representatives  of  our  City  when  the  question 
of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  Government  was  pending.  They 
had  promised  that  in  case  it  was  removed  to  Montgomery,  none 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  building  should  fall  upon  the  State 
Treasury.  At  this  public  meeting  Col.  Charles  T.  Pollard  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  an  issue  of  City  Bonds  for  the  purpose, 
in  a lucid  and  forcible  manner.  Not  only  so,  but  he  demon- 


*This  undated  and  unsigned  article  in  the  handwriting  of  Mathew 
Powers  Blue  is  among  the  Blue  papers  in  the  Alabama  Archives  and 
History  Department.  Mr.  Blue,  who  was  born  in  Montgomery  in  1824 
and  spent  his  entire  life  in  that  city,  was  the  author  of  a history  of 
Montgomery  published  in  Beale  and  Phelan’s  Montgomery  City  Di- 
rectory of  1878.  This  article  printed  here  as  supplemental  information 
to  James  B.  Simpson’s  “Alabama  State  Capitol,”  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly,  XVIII,  81-125,  was  probably  written  between  1866  and 
1878.— Ed. 
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trated  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  the  bonds  being  taken 
by  the  citizens  of  Montgomery.  He  assured  the  meeting  that 
within  six  months,  the  bonds  could  be  sold  abroad  for  eighty 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  any  event,  thus  resulting  in  a loss  of 
only  twenty  per  cent,  an  amount  insignificant  compared  with 
the  increase  in  value  of  Real  Estate  and  the  accession  of  new 
capital  in  the  City,  consequent  upon  the  building  of  the  new 
State  House.  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  which  asked  the  City  Council  to  issue  the  Bonds 
immediately  in  accordance  with  the  amendment  of  the  City 
Charter.  A petition  numerously  signed  by  the  Real  Estate 
owners  was  communicated  to  the  City  Council  by  Mayor  Perez 
Coleman,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1846.  Mayor 
Coleman  also,  presented  a preamble  and  resolutions  to  carry 
out  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  which  was  adopted.  City 
Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $75,000  were  issued  which  were  readily 
taken  at  par  by  the  citizens,  all  of  which  are  now  redeemed. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee  of  super- 
intendence of  the  building.  Charles  T.  Pollard,  Nimrod  E.  Ben- 
son, Silas  Ames,  Justus  Wyman,  William  Knox,  Thomas  S. 
Mays,  Charles  Crommelin,  John  Whiting,  Wade  Allen  and 
Mayor  Coleman.  The  contract  was  adjudged  to  Messrs  R.  N.  R. 
Bardwell  and  Bird  F.  Robinson,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  who 
also  became  contractors  for  the  Exchange  Hotel.  Mr.  Stephen 
D.  Button  was  the  architect.  Besides  the  $75,000,  the  City  also 
expended  a large  amount  in  grading  Capitol  Hill,  the  contractor 
for  which  was  Mr.  James  D.  Randolph.  The  Corner  Stone 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1846  by  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  and 
finished  in  time  for  the  Session  of  1847-48. 

Burning  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  beautiful  Capitol  erected 
by  the  City  of  Montgomery  in  1846-47  was  totally  consumed 
by  fire  on  Friday,  December  14,  1849.  At  IV2  o’clock  p.m.  it 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  under  the  roof  near  the  rotunda 
and  in  a few  hours,  the  structure,  with  the  exception  of  a por- 
tion of  the  walls,  was  level  with  the  earth.  The  two  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  in  session  at  the  time  but  quickly 
adjourned.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  members  and  the 
citizens  to  save  the  building  but  it  was  soon  evident  there  was 
no  hope.  The  furniture,  records  &c  were  removed  but  in  a some- 
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BURNING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Lithograph  by  Sarony  and  Major  made  from 
A.  G.  Park’s  daguereotype 
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what  damaged  condition.  By  a singular  oversight,  there  was 
no  insurance  on  the  building,  either  by  the  City  or  the  State. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained. 
Some  suggested  that  it  occurred  from  a defective  flue  but  the 
flues  had  been  repeatedly  tested  by  the  building  committe  who 
found  them  to  be  correct.  The  late  John  B.  Taylor,  so  well 
known  here  for  over  twenty  five  years,  and  who  died  in  Mobile 
in  March  of  last  year,  often  declared  that  he  could  probably 
locate  the  incendiary.  This  he  promised  provided  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Montgomery,  without  molestation  for  pre- 
vious gaming.  Some  of  the  citizens  always  suspected  the  then 
door  keeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  devoted  friend 
of  Tuscaloosa  and  bitter  opponent  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government.  No  proof  however  could  be  adduced  against 
him  or  any  one  else  so  that  the  mystery  has  never  been  cleared 
up.  The  late  Joseph  T.  Moon,  portrait  and  scene  painter,  exe- 
cuted an  admirable  painting  of  the  conflagration  which  hung 
for  many  years,  in  the  old  Rialto.  Mr.  A.  G.  Park,  also,  daguer- 
reotyped  the  scene  from  the  Court  House  then  on  the  site  of 
the  Artesian  Basin,  just  before  the  rotunda  fell  in,  which  was 
lithographed  in  New  York. 
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- THE  WHITE  BASIS  SYSTEM  AND  THE  DECLINE 
OF  ALABAMA  WHIGGERY 

by 

Carlton  Jackson 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 

It  is  true  that  state  borders  rarely  made  any  difference 
in  political  developments  in  the  states  of  the  Old  South,  but 
the  White  Basis  system  provided  an  interesting-  and  important 
exception.  The  Federal  Constitution  states  in  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 2,  that  representatives  “shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  . . . according  to  their  respective  numbers  . . . 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  . . . three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons.”  The  White  Basis  system,  however,  elim- 
inated the  Three-Fifths  compromise.  Only  white  people  were 
counted  when  Federal  representation  was  apportioned.  Such  a 
procedure  would  wreak  havoc  upon  a party  which  depended  on 
the  number  of  slaves  owned  by  its  members  to  determine  in  part 
the  amount  of  representation  it  would  have  in  the  Federal 
congress. 

The  principle  of  the  White  Basis  was  applied  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  of  1843.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  delineated  Whig  difficulties  on  both  the  State  and 
national  levels.  The  Whigs  in  Alabama  attempted  vainly  in 
the  1840”s  and  1850’s  to  destroy  the  White  Basis,  their  attack 
tapering  off  only  in  the  late  1850’s  because  of  their  fight  to 
stay  alive  as  a political  party. 

The  White  Basis  made  Alabama  Whiggery  unique  in  rela- 
tion to  Whig  parties  in  other  Southern  states.  The  system, 
plus  effective  gerrymandering  by  the  Democrats,  held  the  Whigs 
powerless  from  1843  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

When  the  Alabama  Whigs  had  experienced  success  in  1841, 
through  a coalition  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  of  the  Black  Belt 
(where  resided  the  greatest  concentrations  of  slaves),  in  re- 
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pealing  the  General  Ticket  system,1  great  strength  was  fore- 
cast for  the  party.  This  newly  won  outlook  for  Alabama  Whig- 
gery,  however,  had  only  made  the  Democrats  more  determined 
than  ever  to  destroy  the  Whig  party. 

The  introduction,  then,  in  early  1843  of  the  White  Basis 
system,  originated  by  the  fertile  mind  of  Governor  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick  and  carried  to  the  Legislature  by  his  followers, 
looked  to  the  complete  dominance  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  State.  The  proposed  system  would  reconstruct  congres- 
sional districts  in  accordance  with  the  census  of  1840  on  the 
basis  of  white  population  only.  With  whites  only  being  enu- 
merated, the  “white”  counties  of  North  Alabama  would  gain  an 
advantage  in  representation  over  the  Black  Belt. 

The  Whigs  hoped  that  the  bill  could  be  defeated  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  Democrats  in  the  Black  Belt  who  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  count  three-fifths  of  their  slaves  when  representation 
was  apportioned.  The  Whigs  hoped  to  prove  that  the  bill 
would  give  too  many  advantages  to  North  Alabama  at  the 
expense  of  South  Alabama.  The  Whig  press  noted  with  regret, 
however,  that  South  Alabamians  were  apathetic  about  the 
White  Basis.  At  a time  when  great  protests  should  have  been 
forthcoming,  the  Black  Belt  had  been  little  excited  about  the 
affair.2 

The  White  Basis  bill  was  enacted  on  February  13,  1843  by 
a combination  of  votes  from  North  and  South  Alabama  Demo- 


xThe  system,  passed  in  Alabama  on  January  1,  1841,  destroyed  the 
traditional  district  method  of  electing  Federal  representatives  and 
gave  to  the  Democrats  a preponderance  of  political  power.  By  using 
the  General  Ticket  system,  the  Democrats  could  hold  down  the  number 
of  Whig  representatives  in  the  congressional  delegations.  Since  ap- 
proximately 45  per  cent  of  the  State  voted  in  the  Whig  column  in 
most  elections,  the  Whig  party  was  entitled  to  three  of  the  seven  con- 
gressmen going  to  the  national  capital.  But  because  of  the  General 
Ticket  system,  largely,  the  Whigs  were  rarely  able  to  send  more  than 
two  congressmen.  Alabama’s  General  Ticket  system  was  destroyed  on 
December  17,  1841,  six  months  before  the  Federal  Apportionment  Act 
of  June  25,  1842,  which  provided  that  every  state  populous  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative  must  be  divided  by  the 
Legislature  into  districts  “composed  of  contiguous  territory.” 

2Alabama  Journal,  February  1,  1843. 
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crats.  Although  the  White  Basis  ran  counter  to  the  desires 
of  the  South  Alabama  Democrats,  they  preferred  to  see  the 
Whigs  weakened  than  enjoy  any  equality  of  representation  with 
North  Alabama.  The  bill  divided  the  State  into  seven  con- 
gressional districts  according  to  white  population,  each  district 
having  the  right  to  one  representative.  To  make  the  White 
Basis  even  more  powerful,  as  many  Whig  counties  as  possible 
were  gerrymandered  into  two  congressional  districts.  The  re- 
maining Whig  counties  were  distributed  among  the  other  five 
districts  to  give  an  additional  advantage  in  representation  to 
the  Democrats.3  Under  the  White  Basis  the  Black  Belt  Demo- 
crats who  favored  the  bill  “furnished  the  leadership  and  the 
North  Alabama  Democrats  furnished  the  number  which  gave 
the  Democrats  political  control  of  the  state/’4  One  Whig  sena- 
tor was  so  distraught  over  this  development  that  he  exclaimed 
that  “were  he  to  catch  [Alabama]  sleeping  on  the  brink  of  hell, 
he’d  push  her  in.”5 

The  Whigs  protested  that  the  Democrats  were  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  passing  the  White  Basis.  The 
system,  said  the  Whigs,  impaired  the  right  of  slaveholding 
people  to  more  representation  than  non  slaveholders  in  accord- 
ance with  the  three-fifths  compromise.  The  Democratic  meas- 
ure aimed,  therefore,  at  overthrowing  a practice  that  had  been 
used  successfully  since  the  formation  of  the  Government.  The 
White  Basis  gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Northern  part  of 
the  State  over  the  Southern,  and  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  dominant  party  over  those  “who  differ  with  them  in 
opinion.”'  There  were  about  four  Negroes  in  South  Alabama  to 
one  in  North  Alabama.  The  legal  ratio  of  Federal  representa- 
tion, said  the  Whigs,  was  one  representative  for  each  70,000 
peqpie.  Under  the  White  Basis,  there  was  one  representative 
for  each  47,872  persons.  This  condition  not  only  violated  Fed- 
eral law,  but  it  gave  the  northern  abolitionists  an  opportunity 
to  reopen  the  debate  on  slavery.6 

3Lewy  Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama  from  1850  Through  1860 
(Wetumpka,  Alabama,  1935),  96. 

Tbid. 

5Albert  B.  Moore,  History  of  Alabama  (University  of  Alabama, 
1935),  236. 

6 Alabama  Journal,  February  1,  1843. 
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The  White  Basis  bill,  combined  with  the  gerrymandering 
of  1843,  helped  to  eliminate  much  Whig  power  in  Alabama  at 
a time  when  the  party  contained  as  much  as  45  per  cent  of  the 
voting  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  presidential 
elections  from  1836  to  1856,  the  Whig  nominees  won  an  average 
of  45  per  cent  of  Alabama’s  votes.7  According  to  numbers  and 
geographical  placement  in  the  various  districts,  therefore,  the 
Alabama  Whigs  should  have  had  three  representatives  in  the 
Federal  congress  rather  than  the  usual  two. 

The  bill  exsted  at  a time,  too,  when  Whig  organizations  in 
adjacent  states  were  enjoying  successes  in  political  contests. 
This  is  seen  by  the  following  statistics:  From  1843  to  the  mid 
1850’s  (at  which  time  the  Whig  party  became  ineffectual 
throughout  the  South,  due  mainly  to  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment) the  percentage  of  Whigs  sent  from  Alabama  to  the  na- 
tional congress  was  only  22.4.  Tennessee  Whigs  captured  53.9 
per  cent  of  the  congressional  delegation  in  1843;  and  46.2  per 
cent  in  the  Thirtieth  (1847-1849)  and  the  Thirty-second  (1851- 
1853)  congresses.  Florida’s  Whig  percentage  for  the  Twenty- 
ninth  through  the  Thirty-second  congresses  (1845-1853)  was 
33.3;  Georgia’s  delegation  was  50  per  cent  Whig  during  the 
Thirtieth  congress  (1847-1849)  and  40  per  cent  during  the 
Thirty-second  congress.  Alabama’s  other  sister  state,  Mis- 
sissippi, sent  a delegation  to  the  Thirtieth  congress  that  was 
33.4  per  cent  Whig.  By  the  Thirty-second  congress,  Mississippi’s 
delegation  was  wholly  Democratic,  because  of  the  appointment 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  complete  the  Senatorial  term  of  Jesse 
Speight,  a Whig.8 

These  statistics  indicate  the  forcefulness  of  Alabama’s 
White  Basis  plan.  Its  low  percentage  of  Whig  congressmen 

7Grady  McWhiney,  “Were  the  Whigs  a Class  Party  in  Alabama?” 
Journal  of  Southern  History  XXIII  (November,  1957),  512. 

Congressional  Globe,  28-32  Congs;  1-2  sess.,1.  Tlie  statistics  were 
computed  from  a study  of  congressional  personnel  as  they  were  listed 
in  the  Globe  from  the  28th  through  the  32nd  Congresses.  Statistics 
for  some  of  the  other  Southern  states  indicate  that  Whig  representa- 
tion in  congressional  delegations  during  this  time  was:  Louisiana,  28 
per  cent,  North  Carolina,  66  per  cent,  Virginia,  21  per  cent,  South 
Carolina  had  no  Whigs  in  congressional  delegations.  South  Carolina’s 
statistics  can  be  explained  partly,  by  the  fact  that  no  strong  two 
party  system  developed  there  as  in  other  Southern  areas. 
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during  the  1840’s  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  operation  of  this 
system.  The  states  bordering  Alabama,  while  not  having  many 
Whig  majorities,  were  always  able  to  send  more  Whigs  to  con- 
gress than  Alabama  because  of  the  absence  of  the  White  Basis 
program  of  representation. 

One  may  ask  why,  if  the  White  Basis  was  so  effective 
against  the  Whigs  in  Alabama,  it  was  not  used  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  bordering  states.  The  answer  comes  from  ob- 
serving that  the  White  Basis  could  operate  only  when  there  was 
a strong  two  party  system  and,  more  important,  when  slave- 
holding was  greatly  uneven  in  the  sections  of  a state.  For  ex- 
ample, the  twenty-two  northermost  counties  in  Alabama  were 
approximately  25  per  cent  slave  in  relation  to  white  population 
during  the  1840’s.  In  the  same  period,  northern  Mississippi 
had  a slave  population  in  relation  to  the  white  of  45  per  cent. 
For  north  Georgia,  the  percentage  was  34.°  In  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  slavery  was  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  Alabama, 
making  impractical  the  operation  of  a White  Basis  system 
in  those  two  states  by  either  party.  In  Mississippi,  especially, 
there  was  no  sharp  increase  in  slavery  farther  South  as  was 
the  case  with  Alabama.  To  a lesser  extent,  what  was  true  for 
Mississippi  was  also  true  for  Georgia.  The  sharp  animosity 
that  prevailed  between  large  sections  of  North  and  South  Ala- 
bama10 was  not  present  in  the  same  degree  between  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia. 

The  northern  area  of  Tennessee  was  only  16  per  cent  slave, 
but  the  Negro  population  in  the  entire  state  never  exceeded  25 
per  cent.11  As  early  as  1834  in  Tennessee,  for  example,  a move- 


eJ.  G.  Randall  and  David  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
(Boston,  1961),  66.  Statistics  were  computed  from  a study  of  a map. 

10Much  has  been  written,  of  course,  to  explain  the  rise  of  sectional- 
ism within  Alabama.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  soil  was 
rich  and  well  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton.  In  the  northern  and 
more  mountainous  areas  cotton  was  not  grown  in  abundance.  This 
difference  in  agricultural  objectives  in  the  State  helped  to  develop 
political  and  economic  dissimilarities.  Added  to  the  difference  in  agri- 
cultural objectives,  were  the  poor  transportation  and  communication 
facilities,  which  made  contact  among  citizens  negligible. 

“Robert  Corlew,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Department  of 
History,  letter  to  the  writer,  January  5,  1963. 
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ment  was  underway,  led  mostly  by  East  Tennesseans,  for  grad- 
ual emancipation.12  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  relatively 
small  numbers  of  slaves  in  Tennessee  made  the  White  Basis  less 
attractive  there  than  in  Alabama.  This  is  seen  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  Whigs  in  Tennessee  controlled  25  counties  between 
1836  and  1850,  as  opposed  to  Democratic  control  of  38  coun- 
ties. There  were  17  “uncertain”  counties  in  Tennessee  during 
this  period.13  Neither  party  in  Tennessee,  then,  could  gain  the 
upper  hand  as  in  Alabama,  so  opportunities  for  a White  Basis 
system  in  Tennessee  were  minimal. 

Florida's  slave  population  was  concentrated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory,  in  the  area  contiguous  to  South  Alabama. 
Sectional  difficulties  had  not  affected  Florida  in  the  1840’s  -in 
the  sense  that  they  had  in  Alabama  because  of  the  lateness  of 
Florida’s  entry  into  the  Union  (March  3,  1845). 

Largely  because  of  the  White  Basis  system,  Alabama’s  po- 
sition in  regard  to  her  sister  states  was  unique.  With  only  one 
exception  from  the  1840’s  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Whig  party  in  Alabama  showed  little  strength  in  comparison  to 
Whiggery  in  other  Southern  states.  That  exception  came  when 
Alabama  cast  30,482  votes  (approximately  49  per  cent)  for 
Zachary  Taylor  in  1848,  only  881  less  than  the  31,363  for  Lewis 
Cass.14  But  Taylor’s  strength  can  be  explained  mostly  by  the 
belief  of  many  South  Alabama  Democrats  that  Taylor  was  more 
committed  to  slavery  expansion  than  Cass. 

The  White  Basis  doomed  Alabama’s  Whig  party  to  a per- 
manent minority  status.  Even  though  the  General  Ticket  law15 
was  repealed  in  1841,  six  months  before  the  Federal  Apportion- 
ment Act  of  1842,  it  was  done  only  because  the  South  Alabama 
Democrats  willed  it.  But  the  Black  Belt  Democratst  refused 


^Chase  Mooney,  “The  Question  of  Slavery  and  the  Free  Negro  in 
the  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  of  1834,”  Journal  of  Southern 
History  XII  (November,  1946).  487-489. 

13Thomas  Alexander,  “Whiggery  and  Reconstruction  in  Tennessee,” 
Journal  of  Southern  History  XVI  (August,  1950),  291-292. 

^The  Old  Zack,  November  23,  1848.  This  newspaper  was  created 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Whig  campaign  in  Alabama 
in  1848. 

15See  footnote  No.  one. 
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to  give  the  same  kind  of  support  to  Whiggery  to  get  the  White 
Basis  repealed. 

The  White  Basis  set  in  motion  the  steady  destruction  of  the 
Alabama  Whig  party.  The  Democrats  propagandized  when 
seeking  support  for  the  bill  that  the  aristocracy  and  “moderation 
on  slavery”  of  the  Whigs  would  be  weakened.  When  the  bill 
was  tied  to  the  slavery  question,  the  Democrats  could  convince 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  the  Whigs  were  soft  in  that 
area;  thus,  the  bill  could  be  relatively  easily  retained  by  the 
same  combination  of  North  and  South  Alabam  Democratic  votes 
which  passed  it  in  the  first  place.  The  White  Basis  system,  the 
gerrymander  of  1843,  and  the  gerrymander  of  185310  provided 
the  chief  weapons  by  which  the  Alabama  Democrats  continued 
their  fight  against  the  Whigs  until  the  Whigs  were  no  more. 

Many  questions  are  unresolved  concerning  the  White  Basis 
system  and  merit  further  study:  Were  there  ever  any  attempts 
by  Alabama  Whigs  or  Whigs  from  neighboring  states  to  use 
their  influence  at  the  Federal  level  to  abolish  what  was  clearly 
an  unconstitutional  activity  in  Alabama?  Why  didn’t  the  Ala- 
bama Whigs  seek  a redress  of  grievances  through  the  Federal 
courts?  Of  course,  part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
that  too  much  tampering  with  the  White  Basis  system  would 
have  reopened  the  debate  on  slavery  — something  that  neither 
the  north  nor  the  south  relished. 

To  what  extent  did  the  rift  between  President  Tyler  and 
the  national  Whig  party  make  it  possible  for  the  White  Basis 
to  be  passed  and  retained  ? To  what  extent  did  national  leaders 
such  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  speak  out  on  the  system? 
Were  they  alarmed  about  it  or  did  they  think  it  trivial? 

Did  either  party  in  states  bordering  Alabama  ever  attempt 
to  install  the  system  despite  the  lack,  in  many  cases,  of  a strong 

16Under  this  law,  Montgomery,  always  a stronghold  of  Whiggery 
despite  the  White  Basis  and  the  gerrymandering  was  moved,  along 
with  Wetumpka  and  Talladega,  from  the  second  into  the  third  con- 
gressional district.  This  neutralized  the  Whig  position  in  Montgomery. 
The  effects  of  this  law  helped  to  steer  many  Whigs  toward  other 
political  movements — primarily  the  Know-Nothing — in  a desperate  ef- 
fort to  weaken  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Democrats. 
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two  party  system  and  uneven  geographical  placement  of  slaves  ? 
Finally,  how  much  can  be  credited,  if  anything,  to  the  White 
Basis  system  for  the  great  struggle  between  North  and  South 
Alabama  in  1861  over  the  question  of  immediate  secession  from 
the  Union? 

These  and  other  questions  about  the  White  Basis  indicate 
that  the  system  was  of  more  importance  than  has  been  hereto- 
fore attached  to  it. 
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A GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  WHIGS  OF  ALABAMA 
Edited  by 

Virginia  K.  Jones , Manuscripts  Librarian 
Department  of  Archives  and  History 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1844,  a Whig-  convention 
met  in  Montgomery.  We  have  three  accounts  by  eye-witnesses 
of  the  great  enthusiasm  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  account  was  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Hardy 
Vickers  Wooten,  a native  of  Burke  County,  Georgia,  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1836.  After  a few  months  of 
travel  Dr.  Wooten  settled  in  Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Lowndesboro  for  many  years.  Business 
was  dull  in  1844,  and  the  young  doctor  was  an  interested  par- 
ticipant in  promoting  Whig  sentiment.  The  following  excerpts 
from  his  diary  for  that  year  show  the  growing  political  en- 
thusiasm in  his  locality. 

Feb.  24  Still  fine  weather.  See  by  the  Newspapers  that  I 
was  appointed  by  a Whig  meeting  on  the  22nd  on 
a committee  to  draft  the  views  of  the  party  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
March,  and  to  form  a Constitution  &c.  for  a Clay 
Club  in  this  county. — No  business. 

^ 'I*  ^ 

Mar.  6 Went  to  Montgomery  on  board  the  Bourbon;  rained 
at  night,  found  it  difficult  to  get  lodging  on  account 
of  the  tremendious  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
see  Henry  Clay.  Every  place  was  literally  crammed — 

Mar.  7 Saw  Mr.  Clay  arive  in  Montgomery  and  heard  him 
speak,  an  elequent  and  feeling  reply  to  Col.  Wil- 
liams who  welcomed  him.  The  largest  crowd,  I think, 
that  I ever  saw  on  any  occasion,  notwithstanding 
it  was  a very  rainy  day.  But  as  Mr.  Clay  remarked, 
his  friends  are  “not  far  weather  friends.”  I never 
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Mar.  8 
Mar.  9 

April  15 
April  26 

May  4 

May  11 
May  13 

May  17 


saw  such  enthusiasm  as  was  manifested,  almost 
unanimously  by  the  crowd. 

Left  Montgomery  about  day  [break]  on  the  same 
boat  that  carried  me  up,  and  reached  home  by  noon ; 
feel  rather  jaded  for  want  of  rest,  yet  well  pleased 
with  the  trip.  Business  nearly  out. 

Turned  pretty  cool.  Planted  early  corn  and  water 
mellon  seeds.  Mr.  Clay  continued  in  Montgomery 
and  received  a great  deal  of  company  yesterday, 
left  today  on  his  way  to  N.  Carolina. 

* * * * 

Went  to  Hayneville — Court,  & Whig  meeting. 

* *■  * ❖ 

Very  hot,  wrote  to  Dr.  Garvin,  E.  S.  Sayre  & Hon. 
A.  H.  Stephens.  Whigs  met  and  formed  a Clay  Club. 
* * * * 

Clay  Club  met.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
report  a preamble  and  resolutions  being  absent,  it 
fell  on  me,  which  I did,  and  urged  the  matter  in  an 

extempore  speech  of  40  minutes.  Fine  weather. 

* * * * 

Very  hot.  Rec’d  a letter  from  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
giving  me  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
&c. 

Very  hot,  business  dull.  Democratic  Party  held  a 
meeting  in  Hayneville  in  favor  on  annexing  Texas  to 
this  country  immediately.  They  are  trying  desper- 
ately to  make  party  capital  out  of  this  question. 
Farmers  are  wanting  rain. 

* * * * 

Still  very  hot,  getting  dry.  Business  dull.  Democrats 
from  about  Hayneville  came  down  and  held  a meet- 
ing here  on  the  Texas  question  which  they  got  up 
slyly,  and  endeavored  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor 
of  “immediate  annexation”  in  order  to  get  as  many 
pledged  as  possible  for  it,  so  as  to  favor  the  pros- 
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May  23 

peets  of  their  yet  unknown  “third  candidate”  for 
the  Presidency  who  is  to  run  on  this  question  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  as  many  votes  as  possible 
from  Clay.  But  they  were  met  by  resolutions  for 
annexing  according  to  order  and  honor,  which  were 
adopted. 

S*:  ^ % 

Moderate  rain.  Business  out.  Wrote  to  Hon.  A.  H. 
Stephens. 

* * * * 

May  29 

Rainy.  Friends  of  immediate  annexation  of  Texas 
held  a meeting  . . . 

❖ * * * 

June  8 

Hot;  thunder  about;  getting  dry.  Went  to  Hayne- 
ville — a Whig  meeting — . . . 

j)S  jjj 

June  18 

Hot,  a large  rain.  The  Treaty  which  our  President 
had  made  with  Texas  ministers  for  the  annexation 
of  that  country  to  this,  has  been  rejected  by  our 
U.  S.  Senate  by  a vote  of  35  to  16.  Political  excite- 
ment getting  pretty  high. 

% % % % 

June  24 

Fair  & hot,  rather  cool  morning.  Mr.  Yancey,  the 
Democratic  Candidate  for  Congress  made  a speech 
here  . . . 

% sj: 

June  23 

Still  hot.  Wrote  to  Hon.  D.  E.  Watrous  the  Whig 
Candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district,  inviting  him 
to  visit  this  county,  &c. 

ifc  jfi 

July  10 

. . . Rec’d  letter  from  the  Partner  of  Hon.  D.  E. 
¥/atrous  our  candidate  for  Congress;  he  says  that 
Mr.  W.  has  not  returned  from  the  North,  and  of 
course  cannot  visit  our  county  before  the  Election. 

* * * * 

July  16 

Hot.  Candidates  held  a meeting  here  and  addressed 
the  people.  Business  out. 
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Aug.  5 Fair,  hot  day.  Election.  Whigs  all  Elected  85  maj.  . . . 

He  % He  H* 

Aug.  17  Light  rain.  Wrote  ...  a letter  to  “Nashville  Whig.” 
Heard  that  the  recent  elections  in  N.  C.  have  gone 
for  the  Whigs,  and  Whigs  here  burnt  some  gun 
powder. 

He  % H*  H* 

Oct.  6 Light  rain.  Dull  times.  But  great  excitement  over  the 
county  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  Election. 

$ $ $ $ 

Oct.  11  Returned  from  Montgomery  where  I went  yesterday. 

Saw  the  great  “prize  Banner”  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  county  which  sends  the  largest  delegation 
to  the  Whig  Convention  on  the  24th. 

He  H*  H=  H5 

Oct.  14  Went  to  Hayneville,  C.  Court  commenced;  light  rain; 

Whig  meeting.  Speeches  by  Col.  Williams  and  Judge 
Hunter. 

* * * * 

Oct.  21  Rained  last  night,  and  cloudy  & sprinkling  today. 

Ladies  finished  the  Banner  for  the  Clay  Club  to 
carry  to  the  great  Whig  Convention  at  Montgomery 
on  the  24th. 

❖ * * * 

Oct.  28  Went  to  Montgomery  to  attend  the  great  Whig  Con- 
vention, found  the  Town  litterally  crammed  & 
jammed  with  people  of  all  sexes,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  they  continued  to  arrive  until  noon 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Oct.  24  When  there  was  the  largest  crowd  that  ever  met 
in  Alabama,  the  general  estimate  was  ten  thousand. 
I was  appointed  Marshall  for  the  Lowndes  delega- 
tion & although  I never  saw  the  duties  performed 
before  I made  out  as  I think  pretty  well  with  my 
speech  &c.,  &c.  Judge  Hopkins  & Judge  Hunter  of 
this  state  made  very  powerful  speeches,  but  the  most 
complete  thing  in  the  way  of  a speech  was  made  by 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia.  Many  other 
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speeches  were  made  by  day  and  by  night,  and  I left 
Mr,  Watts  of  Butler  speaking. 

He  H5  Hs  % 

Oct.  25  Returned  home  very  tired.  Had  fine  weather  the 
whole  time. 


* * * * 

The  Huntsville  Southern  Advocate  issue  of  November  8 
quotes  a correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser : 

‘T  have  just  returned  from  the  Whig  Mass  Convention  of 
Montgomery  county,  and  such  a Convention ! ...  In  the  evening 
five  or  six  thousand  assembled  in  the  city  of  Montgomery  in 
front  of  the  principal  Hotel,  where  five  or  six  eloquent  speeches 
weremade.  Among  these  I noticed  the  elequent  Childers,  of  our 
city;  Mr.  Bestor,  of  Greene;  Mr.  Beman,  of  Wetumpka;  Mr. 
McLemore,  the  electoral  candidate,  and  others.” 

We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  McLemore 
had  been  planning  their  appearance  at  the  convention  for 
several  weeks  ahead.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Bestor,  of  Greene 
County,  however,  had  not  been  so  arranged,  but  was  the  result 
of  an  unintentional  miscarriage  of  plans. 

Daniel  Perrin  Bestor,  Baptist  minister  and  teacher,  was 
very  worried  about  the  health  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Leigh  Townes,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Bestor,  with  his  wife,  baby  and  nurse,  were 
traveling  from  Greene  County,  Alabama,  to  Augusta,  Georgia, 
to  consult  a doctor  there.  Their  trip  was  made  less  exhausting 
for  Mrs.  Bestor  and  baby  by  a stop  in  Montgomery,  which 
just  happened  to  occur  on  October  24th.  Here  are  portions  of 
a letter  written  by  Mrs.  Bestor  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Frances 
J.  Bestor,  Leighton,  Lawrence  County,  Alabama. 

Thursday  Noon,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  24,  1844 
My  Dear  Daughter, 

Tuesday  morning  your  father,  myself,  babe,  & Nancy  took 
the  stage  and  yesterday  noon  arrived  at  this  place;  we  rode 
all  night.  Crossed  the  Cahaba  at  7 o’clock  and  suped  in  Selma 
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at  ten,  and  then  started  and  crossed  the  Ala.  river  just  at  mid- 
night. While  crossing,  the  babe  cried  and  I gave  him  paregoric, 
your  Father  diped  up  river  water  in  a spoon  for  me,  babe  slept 
until  morning,  and  is  the  best  young  traveler  I ever  saw.  We 
had  a crowded  stage  and  not  a pleasant  trip,  but  still  got  on 
with  less  inconvenience  that  I had  expected. 

I feel  disappointed  at  not  visiting  my  Parents,  my  relatives 
and  you,  but  we  have  heard  so  much  of  Dr.  Marshall’s  cures 
that  we  thought  it  best  to  try  him  first.  Dr.  Tunstel  knows  of 
many  cures  of  his  and  Mr.  Armstead  knows  the  persons  whose 
names  are  to  his  certificates.  I cannot  but  hope  that  I may  be 
cured.  At  times  I doubt  it  and  then  again  I hope.  We  can 
but  try. 

I wish  you  were  at  home  to  be  a Mother  to  my  little  boys. 
I should  have  so  much  confidence  in  you,  yet  I do  not  wish  you 
to  shorten  your  visit  to  your  good  grandmother  who  is  so  kind 
to  you,  but  would  rather  you  pursue  the  Course  you  do,  and 
read  to  her  and  wait  on  her  and  do  all  that  you  think  will 
add  to  her  happiness. 

We  are  well,  and  I left  all  well  at  home . . . Your  Father 
will  return  so  soon  as  I am  comfortably  fixed  in  Augusta  and 
when  I wish  to  return  home  will  come  for  me  or  send  some 
friend.  [Your  sister]  Maryann  was  writing  you  a letter  when 
I left.  Your  Father  wrote  you  on  Sunday.  Maryann’s  health  is 
so  much  better  that  she  is  scarcely  an  invalid,  and  she  worked 
very  hard  to  get  me  fixed  off.  She  takes  good  care  of  the  boys 
and  I feel  confident  that  they  will  not  need  me,  yet  it  was  a 
hard  struggle  to  leave  them.  We  were  not  able  to  start  last 
Saturday  as  we  had  intended  . . . Our  delay  has  brought  us  to 
this  place  in  the  midst  of  the  Whig  Convention  and  as  babe 
and  I are  tired  and  your  Father  wished  to  see  the  doings  today 
we  remain  until  1 o’clock  tonight  and  will  take  the  rail  road 
tonight.  Green  sends  no  delegation,  but  your  Father  has  pined 
on  a badge  and  gone  on  in  the  crowd.  I never  saw  so  many 
folks.  I put  my  veil  on  and  look  through  the  window.  Ladies 
& gentlemen,  town  folks,  country  folks,  Hosiers,  Country  crack- 
ers, muster  negroes,  and  all,  with  all  sorts  of  banners,  from  ele- 
gant to  ridiculous,  all  for  Clay.  Hurrah,  Hurrah,  & Hurrah, 
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until  last  night  I thought  they  were  crazy.  They  are  all  at  the 
depot  now  at  the  Speaking  & barbecue.  Mr.  Stevens  the  orator 
from  Georgia  is  to  speak.  Four  fine  bands  of  music,  [including] 
the  band  that  was  at  the  springs.  Two  balls  with  mottoes  and 
the  names  of  the  states,  one  larger  than  a carriage,  the  other 
as  large  as  a common  room  if  rounded  like  a globe,  and  sus- 
pended over  a waggon,  and  turning  when  it  goes  on,  so  that 
you  may  read  the  mottoes  very  plainly.  The  prize  banner  is 
awarded  to  Taledega  and  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the 
kind  I ever  saw.  Every  kind  of  devise  some  beautiful  some 
ridiculous.  One  banner  is  bailing,  with  rope  tassels  and  the 
marshal  is  elegantly  dressed,  riding  a fine  horse  and  wears  a 
broad  bailing  scarf.  One  banner  for  home  manufactures,  and  in 
the  procession  a beautiful  spinning  wheel  about  a foot  and  a 
half  long  suspended  up  high.  Many  cheers  were  given  for  the 
ladies  and  domestic  industry.  Daught  would  like  it  for  her 
doll  to  spin  on.  I did  not  tell  you  that  McLemore  from  Chambers 
& Childers  from  Taledega  spoke  last  night  at  different  stands, 
and  after  they  stoped  others  spoke  until  about  eleven,  which 
caused  the  Hurrahs.  Excuse  bad  writing  as  I have  written  a 
long  letter  home  to  the  children  and  I am  tired,  but  I thought 
you  would  be  uneasy  about  me  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  write  to 
you  so  I commenced  a short  one  but  have  filled  my  paper.  Write 
soon  and  direct  to  Augusta,  Georgia.  I will  write  so  soon  as  I 
get  there.  This  place  is  not  larger  than  Tuscaloosa  and  I think 
not  so  pretty  and  the  poorest  country  around  and  the  meanest 
improvements  I ever  saw,  I am  disappointed  in  the  place  and 
the  country.  No  elegant  seats  with  shrubery,  and  no  rural  look- 
ing cottages.  It  does  not  look  genteel. 

Dr.  Marshall  thinks  from  the  description  your  Father  gave 
him  of  ray  sore  that  he  can  cure  it  in  from  two  to  five  weeks. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  I saw  is  a boat  carriage  filled 
with  gentlemen  dressed  like  sailors  and  beautifully  curtained 
and  banners  flying  from  the  windows  and  drawn  by  six  fine 
horses  all  with  small  banners  of  stripes  and  stars  fastened  to 
the  horses’  shoulders. 

Love  to  all,  My  dear  child,  good  bye. 

E.  Bester 

The  Huntsville  Southern  Advocate  in  the  issue  of  November 
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8,  1844  quotes  the  correspondent  for  the  Mobile  Advertiser  as 
writing  of  the  occasion : 

“I  have  read  many  accounts  of  the  great  assemblages  of 
the  Whigs  in  other  States,  in  1840  and  1844,  but  nothing  in 
point  of  numbers,  in  this  State,  have  I before  witnessed,  nothing 
like  the  enthusiasm  have  I seen  here,  or  read  elsewhere.  It  was 
in  truth  a great  day  for  the  Whigs  of  Alabama,  and  long,  long 
to  be  remembered !” 
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ALABAMA  OPINION  AND  THE  WHIG 
CUBAN  POLICY,  1849-1851 
by 

Durwood  Long , Assistant  Professor 
Florida  Southern  College 

The  expansionist  fervor  that  gripped  the  United  States  in 
the  eighteen  forties  prompted  the  acquisition  of  Oregon  by 
negotiation,  Texas  by  annexation,  and  additional  territory  in 
the  southwest  by  war.  Not  satisfied  with  these  prizes,  some 
citizens  agitated  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  as  a fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  decade.  The  Polk  Administration  and  many 
Democratic  leaders  attempted,  without  success,  to  purchase 
the  island.  Their  efforts  were  balked;  first,  by  Spain’s  refusal 
to  sell,  then,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nee in  1848  and  the  victory  of  the  Whig,  Zachary  Taylor.  The 
Whigs,  in  deciding  upon  a Cuban  policy,  were  presented  with 
the  threat  of  internal  party  division  over  Cuba.  Should  the 
Whigs  continue  the  aggressive  policy  of  their  Democratic  pre- 
decessors, would  the  Northern  commercial  wing  of  the  party 
remain  loyal?  On  the  other  hand,  how  would  the  Southern 
slaveholding  wing  react  to  a reversal  of  policy?  Were  the 
Southern  Whigs  insistent  on  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  to  the 
point  of  making  it  party  principle;  or  would  they  reluctantly 
acquiesce  to  a policy  contrary  to  their  interest  in  slavery  and 
Cuba? 

Taylor  and  his  close  advisers  decided  to  reverse  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  and  to  return  to  the  “let-alone”  policy  of  Jeffer- 
son, Monroe,  and  Adams.  Efforts  to  purchase  Cuba,  pursued  in 
Polk’s  presidency,  were  abandoned.  Secretary  of  State  John 
M.  Clayton,  with  the  President’s  approval,  took  the  position 
that  it  would  be  insulting  to  renew  the  proposition  after  it 
had  been  rejected  by  Spain  and  that  “should  Spain  desire  to 
part  with  the  island,  a proposition  for  its  cession  to  us  should 
come  from  her.”1  Such  a policy  had  the  potential  of  being 


3G.  T.  Curtis,  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (New  York,  1893),  I,  213. 
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completely  unsatisfactory  to  many  pro-slavery  advocates  and 
expansionists.  The  latter  talked  of  taking  Cuba  by  force.  They 
intended  to  “liberate”  her,  divide  the  island  into  four  states, 
and  annex  them.  The  result  would  be  the  addition  of  at  least 
eight  pro-slavery  senators  and  an  additional  number  of  pro- 
slavery representatives  as  insurance  for  the  South’s  political 
predominance  in  the  Congress.2 

On  which  side  did  the  Southern  Whigs  find  themselves? 
If  large  slaveholders  comprised  a significant  wing  of  the  party, 
would  they  not  object  to  Taylor’s  policy?  As  Southern  and  pro- 
slavery men,  would  they  support  filibustering  or  their  party? 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  it  relates 
to  one  Southern  state,  Alabama,  in  the  first  period  of  heated 
agitation  over  slavery  and  national  party  loyalty. 

The  Whig  administration  had  to  deal  with  a number  of 
issues  involving  Cuba  in  its  four  years  of  power.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  his  inauguration  in  1849,  President  Zachary 
Taylor  was  presented  with  an  incident  involving  Spain  and 
Cuba.  A Cuban  patriot,  Juan  Francisco  Rey,  was  kidnapped 
from  American  shores,  presumably  by  Spanish  authorities.  In 
this  matter,  there  was  little  ground  for  disagreement  between 
the  Alabama  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  Whig  Mobile  Daily 
Advertiser , the  Democratic  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State 
Gazette , the  Huntsville  Democrat , and  the  Whig  Macon  County 
Republican,  all  united  in  demanding  an  investigation  of  the 
case.  The  Whig  Mobile  Weekly  Advertiser  stated  that  “the 
authorities  of  Cuba  and  their  emissaries  should  be  taught  that 
they  cannot  violate  with  impunity  American  soil.”3 

An  investigation  by  the  American  Consul  in  Havana,  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  indicated  that  Rey  had  been  unwillingly  removed 
from  the  United  States.  Pressure  by  the  American  government 
soon  won  Rey’s  pardon.  Alabama  Whig  opinion  agreed  that 
the  government  should  also  “demand  reparation  for  violation 
of  our  soil.”4  The  United  States  Government  promptly  revoked 
the  papers  of  the  Spanish  Consul  in  New  Orleans,  Carlos  de 

2James  Jeffery  Roch,  By-Ways  of  War  (Boston,  1901),  6. 

3Moibile  Weekly  Advertiser,  July  9,  1849. 

'Ibid,  August  31,  1849. 
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Espana,  who  was  accused  of  the  kidnapping.  Taylor  received 
wide  acclaim  for  the  government's  action  in  the  affair,  as  did 
Campbell. 

Occurrences  of  more  serious  nature  followed  the  Rey  af- 
fair. Narcisso  Lopez,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  stage  a 
revolution  within  Cuba  in  1848,  escaped  to  the  United  States 
to  make  plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  island.  During  the  spring 
of  1849  Lopez  joined  a band  of  Cuban  revolutionaries  in  New 
York.  He  visited  a number  of  prominent  Southerners  including 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  encouraged  him  with  assurance  that  the 
United  States  would  offer  assistance  to  revolutionaries  should 
a Cuban  insurrection  occur.  Lopez  also  called  on  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Major  Robert  E.  Lee,  offering  them  in  turn  the 
command  of  the  invasion  forces.  Both  declined  but  encouraged 
Lopez  and  referred  him  to  other  leaders.5 

During  the  early  stages  of  Lopez’  first  expedition,  rumors 
concerning  the  objectives  were  widespread.  In  Alabama,  the 
newspapers  contending  most  for  the  Cuban  expedition  and 
annexation  were  Democrats.  The  Huntsville  Democrat,  the 
Eufaula  Democrat , the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Ga- 
zette and  the  Mobile  Register  all  openly  championed  the  cause 
of  Cuban  independence,  by  outside  intervention,  if  necessary. 

Informed  of  the  outfitting  of  an  invasion  force,  President 
Taylor  issued  an  executive  proclamation  in  August,  1849.  The 
President  warned  against  the  movement  saying  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  government  “to  observe  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  to  prevent  any  aggression  by  our  citizens  upon 
the  territories  of  the  friendly  nations.”  Furthermore,  he  warned 
citizens  connected  with  such  expeditions  of  the  heavy  penalties 
to  which  they  were  subjecting  themselves.  They  were  told 
bluntly  not  to  expect  governmental  intervention  on  their  be- 
half.6 

In  response  to  the  proclamation  and  news  that  the  United 

°For  an  extensive  treatment  of  the  Lopez  expedition,  see  Jessie 
Wright  Boyd,  “Lopez  Expeditions  to  Cuba,”  Gulf  State  Historical  Maga- 
zine, March-May,  1905;  and  Robert  G.  Caldwell,  The  Lopez  Expeditions 
to  Cuba,  1848-1851  (Princeton,  1915). 

GJames  D.  Richardson,  A Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents  (New  York,  1897),  VI,  2545. 
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States  Navy  had  been  instructed  to  prevent  the  planned  in- 
vasion, the  more  extreme  Democrats  felt  that  the  President  s 
stand  was  in  favor  of  the  despotic  rulers  of  Europe.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  effect,  had  placed  the  Naval  vessels  under  the  orders 
of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba.  Stating  that  it  was  the  first 
time  “our  gallant  Navy  has  been  subjected  to  such  humiliation,” 
the  paper  asked,  “How  much  lower  will  this  administration 
descend  into  the  depths  of  infamy?”7 

Many  Whig  newspapers,  however,  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  proclamation  and  thought  it  was  courageous  and  consistent 
of  Taylor,  especially  so  soon  after  the  Rey  affair.  The  Mobile 
Weekly  Advertiser  praised  the  President  for  “taking  a cour- 
ageous and  faithful  stand”  in  keeping  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Spain.  It  was  thought  that  Taylor  vindicated  this  country’s 
honor  by  gaining  relief  in  the  Rey  case  while  also  engaged  in 
suppressing  an  illegal  invasion  of  Cuba.8 

The  United  States  Navy,  acting  under  orders  from  the 
President,  easily  broke  up  the  invasion  by  blockading  the 
rendezvous  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  New  York,  United 
States  Marshals  arrested  Lopez  and  his  companions  and  seized 
two  vessels  being  outfitted  for  the  adventure.  The  naval  inter- 
vention near  Mobile  brought  sharp  criticism  by  the  Demo- 
cratic newspapers.  The  Whig  paper  in  Mobile,  the  Weekly  Ad- 
vertiser, published  by  Charles  C.  Langdon,  justified  the  action 
by  calling  the  expedition  “a  lawless  enterprise  of  some  eight 
hundred  desperadoes  of  all  nations,  pretending  to  call  them- 
selves American,  to  make  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder  upon  a 
people  with  whom  we  have  no  cause  for  quarrel.”9  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Eufaula  Democrat  called  the  men  “patriots 
who  had  been  deceived  by  the  administration.”10 

The  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“The  Round  Island  Expedition — Defense  of  the  Navy.”  It  was 


Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  June  8,  1849. 
Mobile  Weekly  Advertiser,  September  7,  1849. 

Mobile  Weekly  Advertiser,  September  18,  1849. 

10Eufaula  Democrat,  October  8,  1849. 
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a reprint  of  two  articles  appearing  in  the  paper  September  18 
and  19,  1849.  The  Navy  was  defended  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  acting  under  orders  and  as  such  deserved  praise  and  not 
criticism.  The  Whig  Administration  was  defended  by  asserting 
that  it  did  only  what  was  just  and  right  in  view  of  agreements 
with  Spain  and  in  recognition  of  that  country’s  friendliness 
to  the  United  States. 

In  November,  the  Democratic  Mobile  Register  summed  up 
its  partisan  feelings  about  Taylor’s  eight-month  old  government 
by  saying,  “Since  March,  the  people  have  witnessed  the  living 
proof  of  utter  incompetency,  inexperience,  and  weakness  of 
General  Taylor  as  Executive  of  the  United  States.”  Further- 
more, opined  the  editor,  “he  is  not  intellectually  responsible.”11 
The  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  however,  extolled  Taylor’s  great- 
ness by  comparing  him  to  Thomas  Jefferson.12 

The  successful  interception  of  Lopez’  first  invasion  force 
did  not  end  the  Whigs’  difficulties  with  the  filibustering  move- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1850,  Lopez  began  to  organize  a new 
expedition,  directing  his  attention  to  Southern  adventurers  and 
leaders  who  were  thought  to  be  expansionist  and  particularly 
desirous  of  Cuba.  Lopez  sought  and  received  help  from  Mis- 
sissippi’s Governor  John  A.  Quitman.  A regiment  of  men  from 
Quitman’s  state  volunteered  for  service  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  W.  J.  Bush.  Kentucky  contributed  a regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Theodore  O’Hara.  Louisiana,  too,  gave  a 
regiment  headed  by  Colonel  Chatham  Wheat.13  The  armed  force 
successfully  eluded  the  authorities  and  attacked  Cuba  May  18, 
1850.  After  an  initial  success  at  the  first  point  of  invasion, 
Cardenas,  the  expedition  was  repulsed.  Returning  to  Key  West 
with  the  Spanish  in  close  pursuit,  Lopez’  army  disembarked 
safely.  A few  days  afterward  Lopez  was  arrested  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  charged  with  leading  a hostile  expedition  in  violation 
of  neutrality  laws. 

The  invasion  was  a source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the 


“Mobile  Register,  November  13,  1849. 

“Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  July  24,  1849. 

13Andrew  C.  Quisenberry,  Lopez’s  Expeditions  to  Cuba.  (Louisville, 
Kentucky,  1906),  44-46. 
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Whig  administration.  The  Mobile  Register  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration by  its  cryptic  description:  “A  power  of  folly — 
attempting  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States;  a power  of  luck — General  Taylor;  a power  of  weak- 
ness— John  M.  Clayton.”14  This  opinion  seemed  to  be  the  “party 
line”  of  the  Alabama  Democrats  in  defending  the  efforts  to 
liberate  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  were  not  so  out- 
spoken, either  in  condemning  the  filibustered  or  in  defending 
them.  The  Whig  papers  seemed  to  have  adopted  a policy  of 
moderate  reserve  in  which  the  administration  was  defended 
and  sympathy  asked  for  the  Cubans. 

In  May,  1850,  because  of  Spanish  protests,  President  Tay- 
lor assigned  additional  Navy  craft  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
other  Southern  areas  and  charged  them  to  prevent  any  other 
expedition.  This  act  brought  great  criticism  in  Alabama,  es- 
pecially from  the  Democrats  who  believed  that  Cuba  was  ripe 
for  a revolution  but  were  frustrated  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  to  prevent  it.  Pessi- 
mistically, the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  stated 
that  the  navies,  other  “stringent  measures  of  the  government 
and  the  severity  of  the  laws  will  for  a long  time  prevent  a 
successful  effort.”15  Another  Democratic  editor  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  stop  an  expedition  outside  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.18  The  stationing  of  five  United 
States  Naval  vessels  in  Cuban  waters  was  thought  to  be  hu- 
miliating by  the  Democrats,  though  some  Alabama  Whigs  re- 
mained true  to  the  administration  and  attempted  to  defend  it. 

Efforts  of  the  Whig  administration  to  win  freedom  for  a 
number  of  would-be  invaders  captured  by  Spanish  authorities 
in  neutral  or  international  waters  were  judged  a reversal  of 
policy  by  the  Democrats.  The  Huntsville  Democrat  taunted: 
“the  indignation  of  the  people  . . . has  caused  it  [the  adminis- 
tration] to  back  water,  and  to  make  amends  somewhat  for 
offences  in  this  particular.”17  The  Whigs  defended  the  action 


“Mobile  Register,  January  26,  1850. 

“Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  May  29,  1850. 
“Huntsville  Democrat,  May  30,  1850. 

“Huntsville  Democrat,  June  27,  1850. 
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as  justifiable,  stating  that  it  did  not  constitute  an  about  face 
since  the  prisoners  were  seized  in  neutral  waters.  The  State 
Department  sent  a special  commission  to  Cuba  to  negotiate  for 
the  prisoners’  release.18  Secretary  Clayton  warned  the  Captain- 
General  “that  if  he  unjustly  shed  one  drop  of  American  blood 
...  it  might  cost  the  countries  a sanguinary  war.”10  The  Ala- 
bama Whig  newspapers  lauded  Clayton’s  firmness  as  did  the 
Democratic  organs.  The  latter  adopted  an  “I  told  you  so”  at- 
titude. The  Huntsville  Democrat , for  example,  stated  that  Clay- 
ton had  been  scared  into  the  correct  position  by  public  opinion."0 
Clayton’s  tone  did  not  seem  to  frighten  the  Spanish,  however, 
and  they  continued  to  hold  the  prisoners.  The  Alabama  Demo- 
crats made  fun  of  the  Secretary’s  imperious  demands  after 
receiving  news  that  two  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  asked,  “What  has  become  of  that  fire- 
eating letter . . . warning  that  if  one  drop  of  blood  of  those 
prisoners  was  shed  by  Cuba  it  might  cost  the  two  countries 
a bloody  war?  Bah!”21 

During  the  controversy  over  the  invasion  and  the  prisoners, 
many  Democratic  newspapers  charged  Preseident  Taylor  with 
deliberately  betraying  his  countrymen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba.  The  Huntsville  Democrat  condemned 
the  President’s  conduct  as  “unstatesmanlike  and  indignant  in 
the  extreme.”22  Another  Democratic  newspaper,  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  voiced  the  opinion  that  op- 
position to  the  Cuban  filibustering  expedition  in  the  North  de- 
veloped because  they  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  making  Cuba 
free-soil.  The  editor  said  with  bitterness,  that  whenever  the 
Northerners  determined  how  to  make  Cuba  free  soil,  “war 
vessels  will  not  be  in  the  way”  to  prevent  it.23 

President  Taylor’s  death  in  July,  1850,  did  not  cause  any 
change  in  the  Cuban  policy.  Millard  Fillmore  became  President 


18Hoase  Executive  Document,  No.  83,  33  Congress,  1 session,  (Wash- 
ington, 1853)  p.  45. 

“Caldwell,  op.  cit.,  80 

“Huntsville  Democrat,  June  27,  1850. 

“Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  September  4,  1850. 
“Huntsville  Democrat,  June  20,  1850. 

“Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  April  2,  1850. 
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and  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster.1'4 Continuing  the  peaceful  negotiations  with  Spain,  Web- 
ster in  a conciliatory  manner  permitted  Spain  to  keep  the  two 
captured  vessels  in  return  for  the  prisoners’  release.  They  were 
released  in  November  and  the  Whigs  claimed  credit  for  their 
honorable  and  humanitarian  action,  heaping  praise  upon  Fill- 
more and  Webster. 

Lopez,  even  while  under  indictment  for  his  second  expe- 
dition, began  preparation  for  a third  invasion.  After  being 
freed  from  the  government’s  charges,  Lopez  made  plans  to 
launch  his  attack  sometime  in  1851.  News  of  the  illegal  activity 
reached  Washington.  On  April  25,  1851,  President  Fillmore 
issued  an  Executive  Proclamation  as  a warning  to  the  fili- 
bustered. The  language  and  tone  of  the  proclamation  was 
more  severe  than  the  one  of  the  preceding  year.  Regarding 
such  expeditions  as  “adventures  for  plunder  and  robbery,”  the 
President  pronounced  the  “condemnation  of  the  civilized  world,” 
and  stated  that  such  expeditions  were  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  country  and  expressly  prohibited  by  United  States 
laws.  Fillmore  warned  that  any  persons  participating  in  the 
invasion  efforts  would  “forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of 
this  Government  or  any  interference  on  their  behalf,  no  matter 
to  what  extremities  they  may  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  their 
illegal  conduct.”25 


Alabamians  responded  to  the  proclamation  according  to 
their  politics.  The  Whigs  of  Mobile,  headed  by  C.  C.  Langdon, 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  and  former  mayor  of 
Mobile,  accepted  it  as  a “fair  and  honest  document.”28  The 
Democrats  in  Alabama  condemned  the  President’s  action.  One 
Democratic  newspaper  compared  the  proclamation  to  a mani- 
festo from  the  autocratic  country  of  Russia  or  Austria.  The 
editor  pointed  out  that  “it  would  seem  from  the  document  that 
it  is  a monstrous  crime  to  aid  an  oppressed  people  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  despotism.”27 

^Caldwell,  op.  cit.,  82,  relates  that  the  Spanish  scholars  Torrente 
and  Portell  Vila  have  written  that  if  Clayton  had  remained  Secretary 
of  State  there  would  have  been  war  between  the  countries. 

“James  D.  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  VI,  2647. 

“Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  May  5,  1851. 

"7Huntsville  Democrat,  May  7,  1851. 
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Despite  interferences  by  the  government  and  the  warnings 
of  the  proclamation,  Lopez’s  invasion  force  left  New  Orleans 
on  August  3 bound  for  Cuba.  The  United  States  Collector  of 
Customs  permitted  the  ships  to  sail  amid  cheers  of  enthusiastic 
supporters.  Shortly  afterward,  on  August  10,  the  expedition, 
Lopez’s  third,  landed  in  Cuba  and  fought  its  way  inland. 

On  August  9,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Montgomery 
in  the  interest  of  Cuban  independence  and  in  support  of  Lopez. 
Even  the  Macon  County  Republican , a staunch  Whig  paper, 
supported  the  meeting  and  adopted  such  a pro-Cuban  indepen- 
dence position  that  it  could  ask  the  Democrats,  “Where  are  you, 
you  ‘fire-eaters’?”  The  Republican  taunted  the  “fire-eating” 
Democrats  by  asking  why  so  few  of  them  had  joined  the  Cuban 
expedition  if  they  wanted  to  show  their  fire.  The  editor  of  the 
Democratic  Spirit  of  the  South,  of  Eufaula,  replied  that  he  and 
his  Democratic  friends  were  “constant  in  earnestly  desiring 
that  Cuba  would  succeed  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,”  but 
that  there  was  some  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  the  Whig’s 
sudden  endorsement  of  Lopez.28  Daniel  Sayre,  editor  of  the 
Republican,  as  if  to  prove  his  sincerity,  wrote  an  editorial 
heartily  supporting  the  effort  to  liberate  Cuba,  saying,  “Wher- 
ever liberty  raises  its  standard,  there  will  be  the  sympathies  of 
the  American  people.’”  While  pointing  out  that  the  government 
was  obligated  to  do  “its  sworn  duties,”  the  editors  stated  their 
support  to  the  patriots  of  Cuba,  promising  to  give  “all  the  aid 
and  comfort  that  we  can.”29  The  Whig  Daily  Advertiser  in  Mobile 
was  much  less  enthusiastic  and  carried  only  reported  facts 
about  the  expedition.30 

In  addition  to  the  oral  support  and  the  journalistic  en- 
dorsement for  the  expedition,  there  were  many  Alabamians 
who  volunteered  to  reinforce  the  invaders.  The  Huntsville 
Democrat  carried  an  editorial  which  revealed  that  “citizens  are 
flocking  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  awaiting  the  first  good 
opportunity  to  sail  for  Cuba.”  The  editor  wished  them  well  and 
the  best  of  fortune  in  escaping  from  the  watchdogs  of  the  three 


28Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  August  12,  1851. 
-'"Macon  County  Republican,  August  14,  1851. 
30Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  August  3-28,  1851. 
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navies  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  England  plus  the  des- 
potic ships  of  Spain.31  Men  from  Macon  and  Dallas  Counties 
went  to  Montgomery  to  organize  a unit  to  assist  Lopez.  The 
Huntsville  Democrat  trusted  Heaven  to  Hess  them  in  their  ef- 
forts and  even  the  Whig  editor  of  the  Macon  Coimty  Republican 
thought  the  volunteers  “clever,  intelligent,  worthy  young  men,” 
and  wished  them  “every  success  in  their  perilous  undertaking.”33 

Other  Alabama  towns  and  counties  followed  the  Mont- 
gomery example  and  held  public  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
Cuba.  Citizens  in  Tuskegee  were  summoned  for  a meeting  on 
August  12.  Daniel  Sayre,  editor  of  the  Macon  County  Republican , 
was  on  the  resolutions  committee.  Resolutions  which  firmly 
supported  Cuban  independence  were  drawn  up  and  approved. 
The  citizens  also  promised  that  Macon  County  would  contribute 
her  share  of  men  and  moral  support.33  Huntsville’s  citizens  met 
and  passed  similar  resolutions.  On  August  22  Mobile  held  a 
public  meeting.  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  participated.  In 
deference  to  the  Whig  position,  resolutions  were  endorsed  pro- 
mising aid  to  the  Cuban  independence  movement  “consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.”34  The  Whig  Huntsville 
Southern  Advocate  satirically  wondered  how  far  one  could  go 
in  helping  the  independence  efforts  without  breaking  the  law.35 

Meanwhile,  Lopez’s  army  had  been  scattered  and  Lopez 
driven  into  the  mountains.  Many  of  the  Americans  were  cap- 
tured or  killed  in  battle.  Of  those  captured,  fifty-one  Americans 
were  quickly  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba. 
More  than  one-hundred  others  were  sent  to  Spain  as  prisoners. 
These  events  caused  many  newspapers  to  devote  entire  issues 
to  the  Cuban  question.  The  Alabama  Journal,  Huntsville  Demo- 
crat, Spirit  of  the  South,  and  the  Tuscaloosa  Crystal  Fountain, 
all  condemned  the  barbarous  executions.  Much  of  the  news 
space  was  given  to  descriptions  of  the  brutal  executions  of 
the  American  adventurers  and  the  desecrations  of  their  re- 

31Huntsville  Democrat,  September  4,  1851. 

-Macon  County  Republican,  August  21,  1851. 

"Macon  County  Republican,  August  14,  1851. 

3iMobile  Daily  Advertiser,  August  25,  1851. 

33Huntsville  Southern  Advocate,  August  27,  1851. 
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mains.  The  Democratic  Tuscaloosa  Crystal  Fountain,  warned. 
Spain  that  “the  spirit  of  the  country  will  be  awakened  ...  to  a 
fierceness  and  passion”  which  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  gov- 
ernment.36 The  executions  had  a definite  effect  towards  in- 
fluencing some  who  had  been  against  the  expeditions  to  make 
an  about-face  in  their  sympathies.  Many  Whig  newspapers, 
however,  were  mild  in  their  editorials  though  they  reported 
the  barbarous  executions.  The  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  pub- 
lished a poem  entitled,  “An  Appeal  for  Cuba”,  on  August  29, 
in  which  Cuba  was  called  “our  beautiful  isle”  and  in  which 
vengeance  against  Spain  was  promised.37 

When  news  arrived  that  Lopez  was  surrounded  by  the 
Spanish,  Alabamians  were  “astonished  and  grieved.”38  The 
opinion  was  that  Lopez's  only  hope  lay  in  the  people  of  Cuba. 
A Whig  editor  warned  that  “Creoles  (native  Cubans)  must 
redeem  their  promise,  or  popular  interest  in  Cuban  struggles 
will  slacken  wonderfully — enthusiasm  in  their  behalf  will  be 
both  a cheap  and  a rare  article.”36  The  Spirit  of  the  South,  in 
response  to  Whig  accusation  that  the  Democratic  newspapers 
were  printing  false  reports  on  Cuba,  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
prove  that  Lopez  was  receiving  help  from  the  Cuban  people. 
Saying  that  “the  people  (Cuban)  are  up  in  force”  and  that 
the  “Spanish  statements  that  the  people  had  not  joined  Lopez, 
are  not  correct,”  the  Spirit  of  the  South  attempted  to  whip  up 
enthusiasm  for  Cuban  independence.40  The  Crystal  Fountain 
gave  aid  to  the  Eufaula  paper’s  efforts  by  stating  that  five 
hundred  native  Cubans  had  joined  Lopez.”41  Fuller  information 
indicated  that  there  was  little  basis  for  these  optimistic  reports. 

In  response  to  a Whig  editorial  asking  the  government  to 
stop  any  further  expeditions  from  joining  the  filibustered, 
one  Democratic  editor  wrote,  “Now  here  is  an  appeal  to  the 
American  government  to  exert  all  its  power  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  flying  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed  and  down- 

3CTuscaloosa  Crystal  Fountain,  August  28,  1851. 

37Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  August  29,  1851. 

38Spirit  of  the  South,  September  9,  1851. 

30Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  August  23,  1851. 

40Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  August  28,  1851. 

"Tuscaloosa  Crystal  Fountain,  September  2,  1851. 
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trodden  sons  of  Cuba.”  The  editor  thought  it  audacious  to  ask 
a democratic  government  “to  aid  the  Spanish  government  in 
keeping  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  upon  the  necks  of  its  long 
suffering  people.”  The  writer  asked  the  reader  to  reflect  on 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  French  had  been  believers  in 
such  a doctrine  in  the  Revolution  of  the  colonies — “our  patriot 
fathers  would  have  struggled  in  vain  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment.” The  editor  hoped  for  a speedy  triumph,  “. . . both 
over  the  Spanish  government  and  its  Whig  allies  here.’”42 

The  Whigs  in  Alabama,  however,  could  not  justifiably  be 
called  allies  of  the  Spanish  government.  Though  they  were  not 
too  loud  in  supporting  a move  to  send  more  American  help, 
many  of  them  hoped  that  the  Cubans  would  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Lopez  and  that  Cuban  independence  would  be  achieved.  The 
Alabama  Journal , of  Whig  persuasion,  said  that  “If  the  Cubans 
do  not  join  him  (Lopez)  and  sustain  him  now,  it  is  evident 
that  they  neither  deserve  or  desire  freedom,  and  we  trust  that 
they  may  be  let  alone  to  bear  the  yoke  of  servitude  for  which 
they  alone  are  fitted.”  The  editor  hoped  that  no  other  gallant 
Americans  would  be  deceived  to  be  “trapped  for  certain  murder 
in  the  cause  of  men  who  are  born  serfs,  and  who,  it  may  appear, 
deserve  no  other  fate.”  The  editor  closed  his  column  of  warning 
with  the  following  poem: 

“May  their  names  be  a mock-word 

May  men  of  all  lands 

Laugh  out  with  a scorn  that  will 
ring  to  the  poles — 

May  each  sword  that  the  cowards 
let  fall  from  their  hands 

Be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls.” 
and  concluded,  “The  blood  of  good  men  should  no  longer  be 
squandered  in  such  a cause  and  for  such  a people.”43 

Lopez  was  chased  into  the  interior,  where,  without  the 
support  of  the  Cuban  people,  he  was  captured  on  August  31, 

^Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  August  31,  1851. 

43Alabama  Journal,  August  27,  1851. 
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1851.  The  day  following,  he  was  executed  by  the  gar  rote.41  The' 
capture  of  the  Americans  with  Lopez  and  the  leader’s  execu- 
tion brought  forth  bitter  words  from  the  people  everywhere 
in  Alabama.  The  Spirit  of  the  South  said  that  the  results  “show 
that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Cubans 
themselves,  who  might  by  a timely  and  concerted  effort,  have 
secured  their  independence.”  The  editor  felt  that  they  had  mis- 
erably failed  the  gallant  Lopez  but  that  their  behavior  was 
“a  painful  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a long  continued  sub- 
mission, breaking  the  spirits  and  dampening  the  courage  of  a 
people.”  The  Democratic  editor  bitterly  exclaimed  the  hope  that 
no  more  American  blood  would  be  shed  “in  a vain  effort  to 
secure  for  them  their  liberty,  which  they  seem  to  have  neither 
the  intelligence  to  comprehend,  nor  the  spirit  to  win.”15  Although 
news  of  the  execution  was  featured,  the  Whig  Mobile  Daily 
Advertiser's  editorial  columns  were  silent.  Neither  did  the  Whig 
Alabama  Journal  comment  on  the  execution. 

The  Whigs  in  Alabama  seemed  to  have  reverted  to  their 
position  of  non-intervention.  Upon  the  failure  of  Lopez,  the 
Whig  editors  sharply  criticized  the  lack  of  support  by  the 
Cuban  people.  The  Macon  County  Republican  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  didn’t  “believe  in  fighting  for  any  people  that 
won’t  fight  for  themselves.”  The  editor  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
viously supported  the  movement  in  “the  commencement  of  the 
Cuban  excitement,”  but  that  it  was  because  the  impression 
was  made  that  Cuba  was  already  in  a revolution  of  the  people. 
That  writer  said,  “not  fifty  Cubans  . . . joined  Lopez  . . .,  prov- 
ing that  the  Cubans  do  not  desire  liberty,  or  that  they  are  too 
cowardly  to  fight  for  it,  or  that  the  Spanish  government  is  not 
so  tyrannical  and  oppressive  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.” 
The  position  of  the  paper  was  that  whenever  Cuba  determined 
to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  make  a respectable  effort, 
the  paper  was  willing  to  second  that  effort.  The  editor  concluded, 
however,  in  saying  that  “We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  if  Cuba 


44A  full  account  of  the  capture  and  execution  of  Lopez  may  be 
found  in  Caldwell,  op.  cit.,  111-112,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  private 
records  of  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  Concha.  A detailed  report  of 
the  execution  is  given  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  September  9,  1851,  and 
much  may  be  found  in  Boyd,  op.  cit.,  14-15. 


45Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  September  9,  1851. 
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should  achieve  her  independence;  and  apply  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  the  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  would  be  unani- 
mous, both  North  and  South.”46  The  Mobile  Advertiser  told  of 
the  failure  of  the  Creoles  in  supporting  Lopez,  and  said,  “They 
have  not,  to  one  extent  offered  help.  The  test  came  . . . (and) 
they  failed  to  qualify  for  freedom.”47  The  Spirit  of  the  South , 
when  telling  of  the  loss  of  Colonel  Downman,  an  Alabamian, 
who  was  among  Lopez’s  volunteers,  said,  “it  is  painful  to  think 
of  the  vast  amount  of  valor  and  heroism  wasted  on  the  Cuban 
expedition.”48 

Anger  and  disappointment  over  Lopez’s  failure  and  the 
execution  of  the  Americans  were  turned  against  A.  F.  Owen, 
United  States  Consul  in  Havana.  The  Democrats  charged  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  save  the  Americans  from  execution 
while  the  Whigs  generally  pleaded  for  at  least  a fair  hearing 
for  Owen.  Owen  explained  that  he  went  to  see  the  Captain- 
General  on  the  prisoners’s  behalf  but  was  answered  in  the 
language  of  Fillmore’s  proclamation  of  the  previous  spring. 
The  Spirit  of  the  South  stated  that  Owen  had  removed  the 
odium  from  himself  and  placed  it  where  it  belonged,  on  the 
administration  itself.  The  Whig  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  recom- 
mended public  sympathy  for  Owen. 

Fillmore  reacted  to  the  expedition  very  unfavorably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Democrats.  One  of  the  first  things  done  by  him 
was  the  removal  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
William  Freret,  and  the  replacement  of  United  States  Surveyor 
Colonel  Stille  on  the  grounds  that  they  permitted  violation  of 
the  federal  law.  This  action  was  harshly  criticized  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Mobile  Register  but  defended  by  the  Whig  Daily  Adver- 
tiser: “The  President  has  done  his  duty  in  the  affair  nobly  and 
fearlessly,  and  wTill  receive  the  thanks  of  all  who  know  how  to 
prize  liberty  regulated  by  law.”49  Owen  was  removed  in  October 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Alabama  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike. 
The  President,  in  his  Second  Annual  Message,  reviewed  the 
facts  of  the  expedition  and  reemphasized  his  determination  that 

4flMaeon  County  Republican,  September  18,  1851. 

47Mobile  Daily  Advertiser,  September  7,  1851. 

48Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  September  23,  1851. 

4nMobile  Daily  Advertiser,  September  12,  1851. 
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the  laws  of  neutrality  be  kept.  He  reiterated  the  administra- 
tion’s view  concerning  anyone  who  was  captured  in  such  ad- 
ventures. He  also  recommended  that  Congress  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  loss  suffered  by  Spanish  residents  at  the  hands  of 
the  mobs  in  New  Orleans  and  Key  West.50 

Alabama’s  view  on  the  measure  calling  for  payment  for 
the  destroyed  Spanish  property  was  expressed  by  Alabama’s 
Senator  Jeremiah  Clemens.  In  debate,  Clemens  stated  that 
he  wished  the  privilege  of  voting  against  the  measure  because 
the  Spanish  store-keepers  “had  aggravated  the  occasion  by 
showing  exultation  over  the  execution  of  fifty  or  more  Amer- 
icans.” The  Alabama  Senator  was  glad  to  see  that  American 
pride  would  not  permit  such  Spanish  gloating.  In  concluding, 
he  said,  “if  they  get  redress,  let  them  get  it  where  an  American 
would  get  it,”51  meaning  in  the  courts.  The  people  of  Alabama 
were  pleased  with  Clemens’  view  on  the  subject,  even  the 
Whigs.  The  measure,  however,  carried  and  $25,000  was  appro- 
priated for  payment.52  Clemens  presented  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1852,  a petition  asking  for  authorization  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  transportation  home  for  the  American  prison- 
ers who  had  been  set  free  in  Madrid.  This  move  by  the  Ala- 
bama Senator  brought  the  endorsement  of  both  parties  in  his 
state. 

Another  good  indication  of  public  opinion  in  Alabama  at 
the  end  of  the  Lopez  expeditions  was  a joint  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama  in  January,  1852.  The 
resolution  called  for  non-intervention  and  was  submitted  by 
Clemens  to  the  National  Congress.  The  measure  resolved  to 
condemn  any  proposal  of  intervention.  The  oppressed  were  re- 
minded by  the  measure  that  “who  would  be  free,  themselves 
must  strike  the  first  blow.”  The-  resolution  was  highly  acclaimed 
in  Alabama  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  state.  Even  the  Spirit  of  the  South  was  pleased  with  it. 


50Richardson,  op.  cit.,  VI,  2649-2675. 

51Congressional  Globe,  32nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol  21,  (Washington, 
1852)  2441. 

“Bemis,  A Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  Fourth  Ed., 
(New  York,  1961),  317. 
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The  over-all  results  of  the  Lopez  expedition  in  brief  were 
a dampening  of  the  plans  for  filibustering,  the  immediate  vic- 
tory of  the  straightforward  Whig  administration,  and  the 
awakening  of  Spain  to  the  danger  with  which  she  was  con- 
fronted. Many  Southerners,  particularly  Democrats,  still  de- 
sired Cuba,  but  not  so  strongly  as  before.  Temporarily,  fili- 
bustering was  abandoned. 

From  this  study  of  Alabama  Whigs  and  the  policy  of 
neutrality  towards  Cuba,  it  is  also  possible  to  verify  that  the 
Southern  Whigs  were  mildly  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  A letter  written  to  the  Charleston  Mercury,  August,  1851, 
by  Ambrosia  Jose  Gonzales,  one  of  Lopez’s  friends  and  sup- 
porters, described  the  changing  views  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
“other  Senators  from  the  South.”  Calhoun  had  given  Lopez 
much  encouragement  in  the  spring  of  1849  but  as  the  agitation 
over  the  Wilmot  Proviso  increased,  Calhoun’s  “views  underwent 
a visible  change.”  According  to  Gonzales,  Calhoun  felt  “that 
the  Cuba  question  would  draw  the  minds  of  the  people  from  an 
internal  to  an  external  issue  and  would  threaten  to  divide  them 
even  more.”53  Articles  in  De  Bow’s  Review  by  De  Bow54  and 
W.  J.  Sykes  warned  against  the  spirit  of  aggression.  The 
latter  gave  Southern  arguments  against  annexation  of  Cuba 
by  asserting  that  Cuba  could  not  become  a slave  market  since 
she  had  sufficient  slaves,  that  the  island  would  offer  commer- 
cial rivalry  to  the  Gulf  States  and  that  the  slavery  controversy 
would  be  worsened  and  the  North  would  attempt  to  take  Can- 
ada.53 The  Alabama  Whigs  shared  these  views,  particularly  in 
the  midst  of  political  difficulties  threatening  to  disrupt  the 
parties  and  the  Union. 

Throughout  the  three  years  of  controversy  over  issues  re- 
lated to  efforts  to  take  Cuba,  the  Alabama  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats were  fairly  consistent.  The  Whigs  followed  the  neutrality 
policy  laid  down  by  the  administration  and  made  sincere  efforts 


53Charleston  Mercury,  August  24,  1851,  quoted  by  Boyd,  op.  cit.,  5. 

5tJ.D.B.  De  Bow,  “The  Late  Cuba  Expedition,”  Be  Bow’s  Review, 
IX,  (New  Orleans,  1850),  164. 

55W.  J.  Sykes,  “Cuba  and  the  United  States,”  De  Bow’s  Review, 
XIV,  (New  Orleans,  1853)  417. 
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to  defend  it.  According  to  one  historian  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  South,  “the  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  southern 
Whigs  were  the  ‘special  interests’  of  the  slavocracy.”50  An  Ala- 
bama newspaper  of  the  period  stated  that  somewhere  between 
three-fourths  and  seven-eights  of  the  slaves  in  the  South  were 
owned  by  Whigs.67  Though  at  least  one  historian  has  cast  doubts 
upon  these  assertions,  they  have  been  generally  accepted.58  If 
they  are  true,  either  the  Alabama  Whigs  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule  or  the  Southern  Whigs,  as  “special  interests  of  the 
slaveocracy,”  did  not  agitate  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  The 
Alabama  Whigs,  as  reflected  by  their  spokesmen,  were  more 
loyal  to  political  and  party  principle  than  to  immediate  econ- 
omic interests.  The  alternative  is  to  suggest  that  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Alabama  Whigs  represented  the  commercial  wing  of  the 
party  and  not  the  slaveholding  faction.  Support  to  the  latter 
view  is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  Whigs  in  Alabama’s  Black 
Belt,  the  area  where  the  greatest  number  of  slaves  were  held, 
were  less  loyal  to  the  administration’s  policy  on  Cuba  than  the 
commercial  Mobile  Whigs.  This  interpretation  also  agrees  with 
the  thesis  that  the  Alabama  Whig  party  “was  controlled  by 
the  commercial  and  banking  interests  and  supported  by  the 
planters  who  were  economically  dependent  on  banking  and 
commercial  facilities.”50 

The  Alabama  Democrats  were  also  consistent  to  the  ex- 
pansionist spirit  of  their  party  which  had  characterized  Polk’s 
administration.  The  Democrats  wanted  Cuba  and  were  not  too 
choosy  about  the  method  used  to  obtain  it.  Did  this  desire  re- 
present the  small  farmers’  fear  of  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
and  its  spread  to  the  South?  Or  did  it  represent  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Alabama  Democratic  Party  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  slaveholders?  Neither  seems  to  explain  the 
Alabama  politics  of  this  period.  More  plausible  is  the  interpre- 


MA.  C.  Cole,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South  (Washington,  1913),  69. 
57Montgomery  Alabama  Journal,  September  2,  1850. 

58Charles  G.  Sellers,  Jr.,  “Who  Were  the  Southern  Whigs?”  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  LIX  (January,  1954),  341-346;  See  also  Grady 
McWhiney,  Journal  of  Southern  History,  XXIII  (November,  1957),  510- 
528. 
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tation  which  suggests  the  traditional  expansionist  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  Party  beginning  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  con- 
tinued under  Andrew  Jackson  and  James  K.  Polk.  The  Alabama 
Democrats  were  heirs  of  that  tradition  and  that  factor  explains 
more  than  any  other  the  strong  support  of  expansionism  in 
North  Alabama  and  other  strongholds  of  small  farmers.  Both 
parties  in  Alabama,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  were  consistent  to 
their  traditional  political  policies. 
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COLONEL  JAMES  M.  WHITEHEAD 
AGRARIAN  EDITOR  OF  THE  DEEP  SOUTH 

by 

William  Warren  Rogers 
Florida  State  University 

One  of  the  most  colorful  chapters  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  was  that  written  by  the  Populist  newspapers  of 
the  rural  South  and  Midwest  in  the  1880’s.  In  the  South  these 
papers  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the  long  entrenched  De- 
mocratic journals.  They  more  than  held  their  own  for  a decade 
of  furious  and  acrimonious  debate  over  the  merits  of  electoral 
reform,  increased  agricultural  legislation,  and  free  silver.  These 
Populist  papers  styled  themselves  the  Reform  Press  and  were 
usually  weeklies  published  in  small  county  seat  towns.  They 
varied  from  profitable  journals  with  extensive  circulation  lists 
to  temporary  campaign  organs  lasting  hardly  more  than  a 
month.  No  southern  state  had  a more  vocal  group  of  papers 
and  editors  than  Alabama,  where  at  least  one  hundred  journals 
asked  and  gave  no  quarter  to  their  Democratic  rivals.1 

Easily  the  most  bombastic  of  Alabama’s  reform  papers  was 
the  Greenville  Living  Truth , edited  by  Colonel  James  M.  White- 
head.  This  iconoclastic  and  versatile  editor  was  the  prototype 
of  the  southern  itinerant  newspaperman,  and  his  career  is  a 
study  of  a vanished  species.  He  was  born  around  1840  in  Dale 
County,  Alabama.  As  a young  man  he  had  limited  economic 
opportunities  but  soon  improved  his  position  by  moving  to  the 
small  South  Alabama  town  of  Greenville  in  Butler  County. 
Here  he  became  a printer’s  devil,  and  within  a few  years  ac- 
quired a wife,  was  promoted  to  editor,  read  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.'  Before  the  Civil  War  he  moved  from  Green- 
ville and  established  the  first  newspaper  in  Dale  County,  the 

’See  Charles  Grayson  Summersell,  “Kolb  and  the  Populist  Revolt 
as  Viewed  by  Newspapers,”  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XIX 
(Fall  and  Winter,  1957),  375-394;  and  William  Warren  Rogers,  “Ala- 
bama’s Reform  Press:  Militant  Spokesman  for  Agrarian  Revolt,”  Agri- 
cultural History,  XXXIV  (April,  1960),  62-70. 

"Monroeville  Monroe  Journal,  January  5,  1885. 
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Newton  Times.  Later  he  moved  it  to  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia, 
where  it  was  renamed  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Whitehead  con- 
tinued as  editor  until  the  summer  of  1859.3 

He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  lost  a leg  at  Gaines 
Mill,  Virginia,  in  1862,  and  as  he  said  . . sacrificed  about  as 
much  as  the  best  of  you.”4  Whitehead’s  actual  rank  of  private 
was  elevated  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  postwar  years,  and  he 
became  widely  known  by  this  title.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  Butler  County  and  was  elected  County  Solicitor.  Yet  he  was 
unable  to  remain  away  from  journalism,  and  he  served  as 
editor  of  James  B.  Stanley’s  Greenville  Advocate  from  1867  to 
1872.5  By  1873  he  had  his  own  newspaper,  the  short-lived 
Greenville  Independent  Thinker.  His  fourteen  year  old  ‘son 
acted  as  foreman  and  pressman.6  Whitehead  maintained  his  in- 
terest in  politics  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Butler  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  throughout  the  1870’s.  In 
1874  he  was  a candidate  and  barely  missed  being  nominated 
for  Congress  from  the  Second  District.7 

Yet  Whitehead  was  too  much  of  an  independent  spirit  to 
accept  the  conservative  rule  of  the  Democrats  and  soon  began 
to  criticize  their  regime.  In  1882  he  worked  for  the  Greenville 
Echo,8 *  but  later  that  year  moved  to  Brewton  in  Escambia  County 
and  campaigned  for  the  Greenback-Independent  ticket/'  By  the 
end  of  the  year  he  moved  once  more,  this  time  to  the  state 
capital  at  Montgomery.  Here  he  established  the  National  In- 
dependent and  denounced  the  Democrats  by  stating  his  refusal 
“. . . to  walk  blindly  in  the  tread-mill  of  their  crooked  and 
cranky  machine  . . .”10 


3Troy  Messenger,  June  15,  1871,  quoting  Greenville  Advocate. 

4Ozark  Banner,  April  20,  1893,  quoting  Greenville  Living  Truth. 
See  Index  Card,  Military  Records  Division,  Alabama  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

BGreenvilleAdvocate,  August  1,  1867;  January  18,  1872. 

6Selma  Southern  Argus,  January  24,  1873. 

"Greenville  Advocate,  September  19,  1874;  June  19,  1880. 

8John  Buckner  Little,  The  History  of  Butler  County,  Alabama,  From 
1815  to  1885  (Cincinnati:  Elm  Street  Printing  Company,  1885),  202-203. 

cTroy  Enquirer,  August  5,  1882. 

^Montgomery  National  Independent,  December  31,  1882. 
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By  the  early  1880’s  the  peripatetic  Whitehead  had  broken 
completely  with  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1884  he  ran  as  an 
Independent  against  Democratic  Congressman  Hilary  A.  Her- 
bert. The  Colonel  was  an  effective  and  colorful  campaigner. 
When  Herbert  declined  his  proposal  for  a joint  debate,  White- 
head  announced  that  instead  of  delivering  speeches  he  would 
entertain  his  audiences  by  singing  songs.11  He  made  a sur- 
prisingly strong  showing  and  always  maintained  that  he  had 
been  illegally  counted  out.  His  opponents  called  him  an  un- 
confessed Republican.12 

Settling  in  Montgomery,  Whitehead  embarked  on  a series 
of  newspaper  ventures.  He  edited  successively,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, The  Blade,  The  Independent,  and  The  Morning  Thought. 
This  latter  paper  was  declared  to  be  both  “unsecular  and  non- 
partisan” by  one  newspaper13  and  “newsy  and  spicy1’  showing 
evidence  of  being  “a  lively  ‘kicker,’  ” by  another.11  It  began  as 
a daily  but  was  soon  abandoned  for  a tri-weekly,  also  published 
at  Montgomery,  entitled  The  Morning  Tribune.  This  paper  con- 
tained the  Colonel’s  usual  “sparkling  thought”  and  a contempo- 
rary believed  that,  despite  Whitehead’s  obvious  fickleness  in 
selecting  names  for  his  publications,  he  was  a brilliant  jour- 
nalist.13 

Unsuccessful  in  Alabama,  Whitehead  moved  to  Algiers, 
Louisiana,  in  1885  and  began  editing  a paper  called  The  Adver- 
tiserT A failure  here,  Whitehead  returned  to  Butler  County 
and  setled  at  Georgiana  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  Once 
more  he  turned  to  journalism,  this  time  editing  a paper  named 
The  Progressive  Age.  In  the  Farmers’  Alliance  Whitehead 
found  a cause  worthy  of  his  undivided  abilities,  which  even 


"Monroeville  Monroe  Journal,  September  22,  1884. 

’-Brewton  Banner,  February  5,  1885;  Ozark  Banner,  April  20,  1893, 
quoting  Greenville  Living  Truth.  See  also  Carey  Vitaliis  Stabler, 
“The  Career  of  Hilary  Abner  Herbert,”  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis, 
University  of  Alabama,  1932,  p.  38. 

"Brewton  Banner,  February  28,  1884. 

"Troy  Enquirer,  February  16,  1884. 

’'Brewton  Banner,  June  5,  1884. 
lcIMd.,  January  22,  1885. 
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his  enemies  admitted  were  crude  but  forceful.17  His  paper  soon 
became  the  official  organ  of  the  county  Alliance.  In  1890  the 
paper  was  sold  to  the  State  Alliance  Exchange  and  its  press 
was  moved  to  Montgomery  to  be  used  for  publishing  a state 
organ  under  the  direction  of  the  Alliance  Board  of  Publication.18 
Whitehead  remained  in  Georgiana  and  in  1891  began  editing 
the  Living  Truth,  which  he  shortly  moved  to  Greenville.10 

After  years  of  erratic  wandering,  Whitehead  finally  found 
his  proper  niche  with  the  Living  Truth.  As  a writer  he  was 
freguently  ungrammatical.  His  style  was  occasionally  bitter  and 
cynical,  but  more  often  he  relied  on  ridicule  and  his  ability 
to  make  his  opponents  appear  ludicrous.  His  writing  had  some- 
thing of  a universal,  even  if  outlandish,  truth  about  it.  Patrons 
of  the  Living  Truth  approved  the  editor’s  denunciation  of 
people  who  thought  “. . . farmers  are  a lazy  set  of  gallinippers, 
who  do  nothing  but  eat  watermelons  and  peaches,  and  plot 
against  the  politicians.”20  Of  that  well  known  type,  the  city 
sophisticate,  Whitehead  wrote: 

One  of  these  city  dudes,  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  a 
cigarette  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  a rattan  cane  in  his 
hand,  is  a rare  bird;  he  can  tell  a farmer  more  about  his 
business  than  he  knows  himself,  and  the  farmer  can’t  hold 
him  a candle  managing  the  farm,  if  you  only  let  him  hug 
the  shady  side  of  the  court  house  during  dog  days.  If  he 
was  a farmer  he  would  work  like  blue  blazes  and  stay  out 
of  politics.  As  he  isn’t  he  doesn’t.21 

Caution  was  inconceivable  to  the  Colonel  since  it  repre- 
sented inaction  rather  than  action.  As  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
became  increasingly  political  and  finally  emerged  as  the  Populist 
Party,  Whitehead  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement.  As 
an  outright  Populist,  he  never  approved  of  Alabama’s  “Jeffer- 


17Monroeville  Monroe  Journal,  January  5,  1885. 

18Evergreen  Star,  February  13,  1890.  The  newly  established  state 
paper  was  the  Alliance  Herald  and  lasted  from  February  1890  to  July 
1894. 

19Geneva  Record,  May  6,  1891;  Troy  Messenger,  May  7,  1891. 
20Brewton  Standard  Guage,  July  30,  1891,  quoting  Greenville  Living 
Truth. 

Ibid. 
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sonians,”  who  were  moderate  members  of  the  People's  Party. 
Jeffersonians,  Whitehead  urged,  should  disband  and  enter  either 
the  Democratic  or  the  People's  Party  since  “There  is  no  longer 
any  room  in  this  state  for  a second  fiddle  faction  party.”" 

Whitehead  indiscriminately  opposed  anyone  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  his  views.  He  declared  that  Democratic  Governor 
Thomas  G.  Jones  had  been  elected  in  1892  as  the  result  of 
fraudulent  votes  illegally  cast  and  counted.  This  made  Jones 
governor  “. . . of  a lot  of  ballot-box  thieves,  and  this  is  the  whole 
of  it.”"3  When  fellow  reformers  were  not  diligent  enough  to 
satisfy  Whitehead,  he  breathed  fire  on  them  as  well.  Thus,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  Reuben  F.  Kolb,  the  state’s  foremost 
Populist  figure,  a man  whose  “. . . capacity  as  an  all  around 
prevaricator  is  limited  only  by  the  scope  of  his  imagination — 
and  this  is  as  boundless  as  space  itself.”24  On  another  occasion 
Whitehead  accused  Frank  Baltzell,  editor  of  the  Populist  Mont- 
gomery Alliance  Herald , of  selling  out  to  the  Democrats.25 

Although  none  of  the  reform  editors  might  properly  be 
described  as  conservative,  most  were  more  temperate  than 
Whitehead.  I.  L.  Brock,  Populist  editor  of  the  Centre  Cherokee 
Sentinel , commented  that  if  Whitehead  were  “.  . . in  Heaven  he 
would  soon  get  out  of  joint  there  and  raise  his  objections  to 
the  arrangments  [sic].”20  Another  time  Brock  observed,  “No  one 
believes  that  Whitehead  is  any  more  honest  than  other  honest 
men ; but  we  give  him  credit  for  being  more  stubborn  than  any 
other  stubborn  man.”27 

Opposition  to  Whitehead  took  a violent  as  well  as  a verbal 
form.  An  1884  campaign  speech  in  Covington  County  so  of- 

""Whitehead’s  position  was  quoted  and  commented  on  in  Democratic 
papers.  See  Prattville  Progress,  November  3,  1893;  Union  Springs 
Herald,  November  15,  1893. 

""Ozark  Banner,  August  18,  1892,  quoting  Greenville  Living  Truth. 

240zark  Free  Press,  October  15,  1896,  quoting  Greenville  Living 
Truth. 

""Troy  Jeffersonian,  September  14,  1894;  Hayneville  Citizen  Exam- 
iner, March  28,  1895. 

""Centre  Cherokee  Sentinel,  November  30,  1893. 

"7Ibid.,  May  10,  1894. 
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fended  one  listener  that  a fight  resulted  in  which  the  one- 
legged  Colonel  was  severely  beaten.  In  1892  his  office  was 
broken  into  and  the  type  was  scattered  and  upset.29  Whitehead 
had  his  residence  and  printing  office  in  the  upstairs  part  of 
a brick  cotton  warehouse.  In  1893  a fire  broke  out  destroying 
his  furniture,  but  the  press  and  equipment  were  saved.  It  was 
never  determined  whether  the  fire  was  an  accident  or  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.30 

An  admitted  extremist  on  many  issues,  Whitehead  was 
never  an  unreasoning  one,  and,  moreover,  had  the  ability  to 
compromise  when  necessary.  For  example,  he  praised  Demo- 
cratic Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan  for  attacking  the  adminis- 
tration of  Grover  Cleveland.31  In  the  1896  state  elections  he 
accepted  fusion  with  the  Republicans  in  a futile  attempt  to 
defeat  the  Democrats.32 

His  ability  was  recognized  when  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Alabama  Reform  Press  Association  in  1895.33  The  or- 
ganization was  not  effective  because  of  the  impermanence  of 
the  papers  that  made  it  up.34  While  other  reform  papers  failed 
because  of  poor  administration,  Whitehead’s  wide  experience 
enabled  him  to  make  the  Living  Truth  a profitable  endeavor. 
Local  merchants  advertised  in  the  paper  and  it  enjoyed  a wide 
circulation.  It  was  said  that  if  all  his  delinquent  subscribers 
paid  up,  the  Colonel  could  retire  from  business.35  After  1896 
the  Populists  declined  on  both  the  national  and  state  level.  As 
other  reform  papers  closed,  the  Living  Truth  was  at  the  height 
of  its  prosperity.  For  a brief  period  Whitehead  published  an 
edition  of  his  paper  in  Birmingham  as  well  as  Greenville.36 


20Ozark  Banner,  September  1,  1892,  quoting  Montgomery  Alliance 
Herald. 

30Greenville  Advocate,  November  29,  1893. 

“Montgomery  Advertiser,  November  12,  1893. 

“Talladega  News-Reporter,  January  25,  1896,  quoting  Eufaula 
Times;  Birmingham  People’s  Weekly  Tribune,  March  26,  1896. 

“Ozark  Banner-Advertiser,  February  21,  1895. 

“Rogers,  “Alabama’s  Reform  Press,”  69. 

“Ozark  Banner-Advertiser,  May  9,  1895. 

“Montgomery  Alabama  Monitor,  November  13,  1896. 
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The  vitriolic  Whitehead  was  a force  in  Alabama  journalism 
and  politics.  He  served  in  important  capacities  in  the  statewide 
People’s  Party  organization,  and  his  oratorical  abilities  were 
such  that  he  had  difficulty  finding  Democrats  willing  to  debate 
with  him.37  He  continued  editing  the  Living  Truth  until  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1898.33  To  the  end  his  editorials  retained 
their  defiant  note  and  he  continued  to  decry  political  corruption 
and  bossism.  As  an  observed  and  chronicler  of  his  fellow  men, 
Whitehead  had  few  peers.  In  an  accurate  self-appraisal  he  once 
wrote,  “. . . if  there  is  a natural  bred  and  born  independent  in 
the  state  of  xMabama  ...  I am  one.”39 


37Carrollton  Alabama  Alliance  News,  June  30,  1896,  quoting  Shef- 
field Reaper. 

3SMontgomery  Advertiser,  August  31,  1898.  The  Living  Truth  was 
taken  over  by  an  anti-Populist  named  Abe  Lehman.  See  Rhoda  Cole- 
man Ellison,  History  and  Bibliography  off  Alabama  Newspapers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (University,  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama 
Press,  1954),  73. 

390zark  Banner,  April  20,  1893,  quoting  Greenville  Living  Truth. 
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1763— THE  FORGOTTEN  BICENTENNIAL 
An  Historiographic  Commentary 
by 

Robert  R . Rea , Professor  of  History 
Auburn  University 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  in  the  year  1963,  members  of 
the  Alabama  legislature  and  zealous  citizens  of  the  Mobile  area 
should  have  raised  the  ever-recurring  project  of  annexing  West 
Florida  to  the  state  of  Alabama.  Economic  attractions  aside, 
the  stretch  of  Gulf  Coast  east  from  Pensacola  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee-Apalachicoia  River  line  is  logically  and  topographically 
one  with  that  which  opens  upon  Mobile  Bay.  So  also  is  that  to 
the  west,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Pearl  River. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  dreams  of  present-day  expansionists 
have  a sound  historic  basis.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1763, 
this  whole  coastal  strand  was  united  and  incorporated  into  the 
new  British  province  of  West  Florida.  The  enacting  proclama- 
tion was  issued  October  7,  and  British  troops  commanded  by 
Major  Robert  Farmar  raised  the  Union  Jack  over  Mobile’s 
Fort  Conde  on  October  20,  1763.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  certain  events  which  occurred  a mere  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  to  a phase  of  Alabama  history  that  was  completed  in  less 
than  half  a dozen  years.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
British  period  of  our  history  which  endured  nearly  twenty 
years  and  possessed  great  international  significance,  beginning 
and  ending  as  it  did  in  world-wide  conflict  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  lasting  nation.  But  popular  taste  in  history  is  not  apt 
to  change — nor  Alabama  to  annex  West  Florida. 

An  Alabama  historian  might  suggest,  however,  that  the 
annexation  of  the  Gulf  Coast  rests  within  his  professional  power, 
and  those  whose  interests  extend  east  and  west  from  Mobile 
Point  will  find  the  purchase  of  historic  rights  far  less  costly 
than  the  sands  of  a score  of  Florida  beach  resorts.  The  rich  his- 
tory of  British  West  Florida  already  belongs  to  Alabama.  Un- 
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fortunately,  like  so  many  of  our  natural  resources,  it  lies  vir- 
tually unclaimed,  untapped,  or  undeveloped,  at  least  by  Ala- 
bamians. Historiographically  speaking,  it  is  we  who  have  been 
annexed  by  Floridians.  Mississippians,  Louisianans.  North  Car- 
olina and  even  California  have  gotten  in  on  the  act.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  Mobile’s  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  we  have  been 
content  to  leave  our  British  colonial  history  to  other  hands. 
Almost  alone  among  the  English  colonies  of  1776,  we  possess 
no  records,  archives,  or  collections  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  as 
if  our  legendary  poverty  as  a state  had  given  rise  to  an  his- 
torical mythology  concerning  this  phase  of  our  development. 
So  as  in  much  else  the  crying  need  today  is  for  a forward  look, 
it  is  also  long  overdue  in  the  realm  of  our  historiography  and 
our  recognition  of  the  British  phase  of  Alabama  History. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  its  cause,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  a glance  at  those  books  from  which  our  children 
and  our  students  learn  their  history.  At  the  public  school  level 
consideration  may  begin  with  two  books  by  Marie  Bankhead 
Owen,  History  of  Alabama  for  Junior  High  Schools , written 
with  Walter  M.  Jackson  (Montgomery,  1938)  ; and  Alabama : 
A Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  State  (Montgomery, 
1938).  The  former  devotes  one  and  a half  pages  out  of  334  to 
British  West  Florida,  the  latter  less  than  one  page!  Rather 
interestingly,  the  Jackson-0 wen  volume  tends  to  stress  the  con- 
tinuing French  domination  of  the  region  after  1763,  whereas 
the  Owen  book  grants  to  the  British  “their  characteristic  enter- 
prise.” 

The  same  brevity  and  confusion  may  be  noted  in  two  more 
recent  school  texts.  Alabama  Past  and  Future,  by  Gladstone  H. 
Yeuell,  Charles  G.  Summer  sell,  and  William  R.  Higgs  (2nd  ed., 
Chicago,  1950),  contains  124  pages  of  state  history  and  devotes 
124  words  to  the  British  period.  Joseph  Howard  Parks  and 
Robert  Edgar  Moore,  The  Story  of  Alabama  (Atlanta,  1952), 
gives  less  than  three  out  of  354  pages  of  text  to  the  subject. 
Again  it  is  remarkable  that  while,  according  to  Parks  and 
Moore,  “Mobile  barely  survived”  the  British  occupation,  Yeuell, 
Summerseil,  and  Higgs  declare  that  “business  in  Mobile  im- 
proved a great  deal.”  Little  wonder  that  children  are  confused. 

The  best  and  most  recent  school  text,  Charles  Grayson  Sum- 
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mersell’s  Alabama  History  For  Schools  (Birmingham,  1957), 
displays  a major  shift  in  emphasis.  Summersell  treats  British 
West  Florida  as  ‘The  Fourteenth  Colony,”  gives  it  twenty-one 
of  his  517  pages,  and  grants  that  “the  achievements  of  the 
British  in  West  Florida  were  truly  remarkable.’’  Allowing 
every  concession  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  history  “simply 
written  for  students  in  school  or  out  of  school”  (Summersell) 
or  “for  boys  and  girls”  (Parks  and  Moore),  it  must  be  observed 
that  only  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  have  Alabama  school 
children  even  been  exposed  to  this  phase  of  their  history. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  teachers  exist  to  provide  their  stu- 
dents with  information  supplementary  to  text-books.  If  we 
look  at  the  college  level,  where  teachers  are  taught,  Alabama 
historiography  is  dominated  by  Albert  Burton  Moore’s  “History 
of  Alabama  (University,  Ala.,  1934),  which  was  derived  from 
his  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  Vol.  I (Chicago,  1927). 
In  both  books  Dean  Moore  gives  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  his  text  to  the  British  period.  His  widely  used  college 
text  comes  close  to  being  anti-British  in  its  interpretation,  and 
his  earlier  presentation  is  in  several  ways  superior. 

In  company  with  most  writers  of  Alabama  history,  Moore 
locked  to  Albert  James  Pickett’s  classic  History  of  Alabama  for 
guidance.  Originally  published  in  1851,  Pickett’s  work  might  be 
likened  to  Edward  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Gall:  every  subsequent 
writer  feels  obligated  to  cite  it,  quote  it,  paraphrase  it.  It  has 
recently  been  reprinted — apparently  for  its  antiquarian  appeal 
(the  1st  ed.,  Birmingham:  Birmingham  Book  and  Magazine  Co., 
1962;  and  the  1900  ed.,  with  “Annals  of  Alabama”  by  Thomas 
McAdory  Owen,  Tuscaloosa:  Willo  Publishing  Co.,  1962).  Pick- 
ett’s book  closed  with  the  establishment  of  Alabama  statehood; 
of  his  653  pages,  forty-five  were  devoted  to  British  West  Flor- 
ida. His  view  is  best  characterized  by  that  famous  passage 
which  still  colors  state  histories:  “the  English  population,  gen- 
erally, lived  too  fast,  converting  day  into  night,  and  sporting 
their  lives  away  in  dissipation.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  case 
in  which  an  historian  has  credited  the  British  with  greater 
sociability  than  the  French! 

The  sad  fact  is  that  our  neighboring  states’  historians  pro- 
vide more  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  than  do  our  own. 
Kathryn  Abbey  Hanna,  Florida  Land  of  Change  (2nd  ed., 
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Chapel  Hill,  1948),  and  Charles  K.  Bettersworth,  Mississippi: 
A History  (Austin,  1959)  provide  very  sound,  up-to-date  inter- 
pretations of  British  West  Florida.  J.  E.  Dovell’s  Florida , Vol. 
I (New  York,  1952),  which  is  similar  in  structure  to  A.  B. 
Moore’s  earlier  work,  contains  perhaps  the  best  brief  account 
of  the  colony  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Studies  of  the  city  of  Mobile  form  another  category.  The 
list  must  be  headed,  of  course,  by  Peter  J.  Hamilton’s  great 
work,  Colonial  Mobile  (2nd  ed.,  1910;  rptd.  Mobile,  1952). 
Hamilton  filled  over  100  pages  with  the  history  of  Mobile  under 
the  British  crown  and  based  his  account  upon  the  best  manu- 
script sources  available  to  him,  many  of  which  he  first  un- 
covered. Oft-quoted  fifty  years  after  its  completion,  Colonial 
Mobile  remains  an  exceptionally  fine  but  far  from  infallible 
piece  of  local  historiography.  In  1913,  Hamilton  produced  a 
simplified  text  “for  use  in  the  public  schools,”  entitled  Mobile 
of  the  Five  Flags.  The  city’s  modern  chronicler,  Caldwell  De- 
laney, has  published  a handsome  volume  entitled  Remember 
Mobile  (Mobile:  Gill,  1948),  and  “a  young  people’s  history,” 
The  Story  of  Mobile  (Mobile:  Gill,  1953).  In  both,  his  treatment 
of  the  British  period,  following  Hamilton’s  lead,  is  superior  to 
that  found  in  any  but  the  latest  state  history,  though  the  dis- 
crepancies between  his  two  accounts  are  intriguing.  Concurrent 
with  Delaney’s  first  book,  Charles  Grayson  Summersell  brought 
out  a concise  survey,  Mobile '.History  of  a Seaport  Town  (Uni- 
versity, Ala.,  1949),  which  touched  briefly  but  factually  on  the 
British  phase.  Understandably,  Mobile’s  historians  have  been 
able  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  subject  than  other  Alabama 
historians,  yet  even  they  have  been  slow  to  make  use  of  either 
its  materials  or  its  possibilities. 

Mention  should  be  made  at  this  point  of  Lucille  Griffith’s 
unique  volume  of  sources  which  is  aimed  primarily  at  college 
students,  History  of  Alabama  15 UO— 1900  As  Recorded  in  Diaries , 
Letters , and  Papers  of  the  Times  (Northport,  Ala.,  Colonial 
Press,  1962).  The  nature  of  her  material  poses  special  problems, 
but  Miss  Griffith  gives  relatively  twice  as  much  attention  to 
British  West  Florida  as  does  Dean  Moore’s  college  text. 

The  scope  of  Alabama  history  in  the  British  period  has 
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been  fully  outlined  by  two  scholars  who  are  no  longer  active 
in  the  field.  The  contribution  of  Cecil  Johnson,  British  West 
Florida  1763-1783  (Yale  Historical  Publ.,  XLXI;  New  Haven, 
1943),  is  deservedly  well  respected  if  not  (apparently)  widely 
read.  Clinton  N.  Howard,  The  British  Development  of  West 
Florida  1763-1769  (University  of  California  Publ.  in  History, 
XXXIV;  Berkeley,  1947),  and  Howard’s  numerous  articles  in 
various  historical  journals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  merit.  Johnson  presents  a nicely  balanced 
portrait  of  the  colony;  Howard  delves  more  deeply  into  several 
facets  of  the  period  than  any  other  writer.  Both  drew  heavily 
upon  British  materials  which  were  not  available  to  earlier  stu- 
dents, and  they  set  the  local  scene  against  the  backdrop  of  im- 
perial affairs,  thereby  establishing  dimentional  depth  - impos- 
sible on  more  restricted  terms.  The  same  characteristics  are 
found  in  John  Richard  Alden’s  study  of  John  Stuart  and  the 
Southern  Colonud  Frontier  (Ann  Arbor,  1944).  It  is  a com- 
monplace that  text-books  are  twenty  years  behind  scholarship; 
in  this  case  it  is  high  time  the  fruits  of  research  reached  the 
academic  table  in  Alabama. 

Not  that  we  alone  are  negligent.  In  many  recent  publica- 
tions it  may  be  observed  that  Alabama  has  suffered  the  results 
of  her  historiographic  shortcomings.  John  R.  Alden’s  third 
volume  of  “A  History  of  the  South,”  uThe  South  in  the  Revo- 
lution 1763-1789  (Baton  Rouge,  1957),  allows  West  Florida 
absolutely  minimal  consideration.  Dale  Van  E very’s  popular 
accounts:  Forth  to  the  Wilderness:  The  First  American  Fron- 
tier, 1751f-1771f  (New  York,  1961),  and  A Company  of  Heroes: 
The  American  Frontier  1775-1783  (New  York,  1962),  slight 
both  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Indian  lands  to  the  north  of  32°28’. 
In  contrast,  John  Anthony  Caruso’s  The  Southern  Frontier  (In- 
dianapolis, 1963),  is  markedly  superior  from  the  Alabama  point 
of  view  and  offers  a highly  readable  narrative  based  upon  mod- 
ern scholarship.  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson’s  monumental  his- 
tory of  The  British  Empire  Before  the  American  Revolution 
is  in  a class  by  itself.  Gipson’s  ninth  volume,  The  Triumphant 
Empire:  New  Responsibilities  within  the  Englarged  Empire , 
1763-1766  (New  York,  1956),  discusses  the  creation  of  the  col- 
ony and  devotes  a full  chapter  to  “West  Florida  as  a British 
Province.”  His  favorable  judgment  upon  much-maligned  Gov- 
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emor  George  Johnstone  must  come  as  a shock  to  the  tradition- 
alists. 

Two  other  new  publications  lie  just  outside  the  British 
period,  but  they  deserve  mention  here  for  they  shed  light  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  region  just  prior  to  1763.  Daniel  H. 
Thomas,  Fort  Toulouse,  which  is  printed  as  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly  XXII,  No.  3 (1960),  displays  extensive  research;  un- 
happily but  understandably  it  is  limited  to  the  French  period. 
Seymour  Feiler  has  provided  a new  translation  of  Jean  Bernard 
Bossu’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America  (Norman, 
Okla.,  1962),  which  is  distinctly  superior  to  any  version  save 
the  original. 

The  University  of  Florida  Press’  Floridiana  Series  of 
Facsimile  and  Reprint  Editions  includes  two  items  of  consid- 
erable interest:  Bernard  Romans’  1775  Concise  Natural  History 
of  East  and  West  Florida,  ed.  Rembert  W.  Patrick  (Gainesville, 
1962)  ; and  Thomas  Hutchins’  Historical  Narrative  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida  (1784), 
which  has  yet  to  be  published. 

On  printed  sources  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Alabama  can 
claim  none.  The  Mississippi  archivists  Dunbar  and  Eron  Row- 
land labored  diligently  fifty  years  ago  and  published  some  of 
the  correspondence  of  Major  Robert  Farmar,  Governor  George 
Johnstone,  and  Governor  Peter  Chester.  Several  volumes  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Collections  edited  by  Alvord,  Carter,  and 
Pease  contain  valuable  material  relating  to  West  Florida,  as 
does  Lawrence  Kinnaird’s  Spain  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1765- 
179 If.  From  Spain  has  come  Bernardo  de  Galvez’  Diario  de  las 
Operaciones  Contra  la  Plaza  de  Panzacola  1781  (2nd  ed.,  Madrid, 
1959),  edited  by  Jose  Porrua  Turanzas.  The  only  other  archival 
tapping  to  be  noted  is  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Montault 
de  Monberaut’s  Memoir e Justificatif  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Gage  Papers  in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


As  it  is  not  proposed  to  review  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  last  few  years  at  this  time,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  state 
of  Florida  has  duly  celebrated  the  high  points  of  its  colonial 
history  (though  not  without  some  sharp  jabs  from  the  historical 
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profession),  and  the  Florida  Historical  Quarterly  is  a richer 
mine,  for  this  period,  than  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  or 
the  Alabama  Review. 

As  this  brief  survey  shows,  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  time  that  Alabamians  took  it  upon  themselves.  Lack  of 
manuscript  materials  within  the  state,  or  a significant  body  of 
printed  sources,  poses  a major  but  not  an  insoluble  problem. 
Scholarly  interest  and  activity  move  hand  in  hand,  and  there 
are  signs  of  both  as  we  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of 
British  West  Florida.  Historians  must  first  awaken  and  then 
inform  the  public  of  their  heritage;  then,  and  only  then,  can 
Alabama  hope  to  annex  West  Florida — historiographically. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  ACCESSIONS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1962-1963 

by  Julia  A.  Perdue , Accessions  Division 

Antioch  Baptist  Church,  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  1835-1960 
Records 

Given  by  Rev.  Basil  B.  McGinty 

Belle  Boyd , Southern  Spy  of  the  Shenandoah,  A Booklet  by 
Laura  Virginia  Hale 

Given  by  Harry  J.  Lemley 

Belle  Mina  Methodist  Church  History,  1880  to  1960 
Given  by  Gilbert  G.  White 

Brewed  in  America,  The  History  of  Beer  and  Ale  in  the  United 
States,  by  Stanley  Baron 

Given  by  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

The  Story  of  Georgia  Tech,  by  M.  L.  Brittain 
Given  by  Mrs.  John  Carter 

A History  of  Mooresville,  by  Pat  Jones 
from  John  Brent  Peebles 

Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight , by  Rucker  Agee 
Gift  of  the  author.  AHA  Paper. 

The  Mission  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Soldiery,  A memorial 
oration  delivered  before  The  Ladies  Memorial  Association  in 
the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Montgomery  on  April  27,  1874, 
by  Thomas  G.  Jones. 

Given  by  Hugh  C.  Davis 

The  Natchez  Trace,  Indian  Trail  to  Parkway , by  Dawson  A. 
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Phelps.  (Reprint  from  Tennessee  Historical  Quarterly,  Sept. 
1962) 

Given  by  Eastern  National  Park  and  Monument  Associa- 
tion, Herbert  Olsen,  Agent 

Our  Women  of  the  Sixties 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  Brochure 

People  and  Pianos , by  Theodore  E.  Stein  way 
Given  by  French  Forbes 

Prospectus  for  Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  1877-78 
Given  by  Mrs.  Elon  G.  Salisbury 

Sermons,  Addresses  and  Papers  of  Rev.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill 
Given  by  Mrs.  John  Carter 

Journal  of  Catesbv  Ap  R Jones 
Given  by  Catesby  Ap  C Jones 

Muster  Roll  (Captain  John  Henry  Porter,  1862-1865)  59th  Ala- 
bama Infantry  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Given  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Vardaman 

Thirteen  copies  of  The  Talladega  Advance,  1886. 

Given  by  Paul  C.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Old  papers  and  other  historical  materials  on  Troy  and  Pike 
County 

Given  by  John  R.  McClure 

Smith  Correspondence  (Otis  David  Smith,  1831-1905) 

Given  by  Charles  Coleman  Thach,  Jr. 

For  the  Whitfield  Collection  (J.  B.)  Collections  of  cards  to 
Medical  Lectures,  Letter  dated  August,  1853,  Medal,  Early 
History  of  Demopolis,  etc. 
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Flag  of  Hilliard’s  Legion,  made  in  Montgomery  from  Mrs. 
Hilliard’s  trouseau.  Was  later  the  flag  of  the  60th  Alabama 
Infantry  Regiment. 

Given  by  Paul  B.  Fuller 

Flag  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
Given  by  Governor’s  Office 

Flag  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
Given  by  the  Governor’s  Office 

For  the  Josuah  Martin  Collection:  2 funeral  announcements, 
2 photographs,  Alabama  Female  Institute  Catalogue  of  Pupils 
and  Anniversary  Exercises,  an  At  Home  Card,  1 group  photo- 
graph, 3 Daguerotypes. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Hollingsworth 

Water  Color  Sketches  for  1962  Capitol  Brochure,  by  Richard 
Brough 

Given  by  the  Governor’s  Office 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MOUNT  STERLING 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  several  histories  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  there  are  still  many  places  of  historical  in- 
terest of  which  nothing  has  been  written.  One  of  these  inter- 
esting places  is  Mount  Sterling,  which  is  located  in  the  South- 
east fourth  of  section  fifteen,  township  thirteen,  range  two 
West,  St.  Stephens  Meridian,  Choctaw  County.1 * 3 

This  village  is  within  the  old  Choctaw  Indian  Domain,  and 
some  claim  that  it  was  the  capital  city  of  that  tribe ; but  others 
insist  that  the  ancient  capital  was  only  a few  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Mount  Sterling. 

After  the  coming  of  the  English,  before  1782,  there  was 
a temporary  Choctaw  Indian  camp,  “Bachcha  Chukka”,  on  the 
Tombigbee  River,  at  the  present  site  of  Tuscahoma  Landing. 
This  name  means  ridge  houses."  Frequently  this  landing  which 
was  the  established  crossing  or  ferry  of  the  Choctaws,  was 
referred  to  as  Red  Bluff.  It  was  here  that  an  Indian  Treaty  for 
free  trade  was  made  with  Pushmataha,  chief  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians.  An  Indian  settlement  about  four  miles  away,  at  the 
present  site  of  Mount  Sterling,  was  a guard  and  line  of  defense 
against  the  Creek  Indians.8 

The  land  just  South  of  this  settlement  was  acquired  from 
the  Choctaw  Indians  by  the  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  Novem- 
ber 16,  18054,  and  that  around  and  North  of  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit,  November  27,  1830.5 * 

When  Colonel  Dinsmore,  a surveyor,  attempted  to  run  the 
Northern  boundary-line  of  the  Mount  Dexter  cession,  he  was 


Thndsey,  W.  H.,  Letter  to  author,  October  22,  1930. 

"Owens,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  1,  pp.  85  and  253.  The 
houses,  “Chukka”,  were  situated  on  a ridge,  “bachcha”. 

3Gray,  Peter,  Letter  to  author,  October  9,  1930. 

4Monette,  John  W.,  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Vol.  II,  p.  365. 

Tbid.,  p.  443. 
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halted  by  the  Captain  of  the  Tuskahoma  Indian  village  and  not 
allowed  to  proceed  further  until  George  S.  Gaines,  who  had 
charge  of  the  United  States  trading  house  at  St.  Stephens,  and 
his  brother,  Captain  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  visited  the 
captain  and  secured  his  consent.6 

As  early  as  1810,  the  Tombigbee  settlements  had  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  Mount  Sterling,  more 
than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St.  Stephens. 

“Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  French  and  Spanish  of  former 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up, 
impressed  with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perserver- 
ance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”7 

The  United  States  government  by  acts  of  Congress,  estab- 
lished post  roads  as  they  were  needed  in  the  country.  These 
post  roads  usually  followed  the  Indian  trails,  which  were  broad- 
ened, so  that  the  mail  could  be  brought  on  horseback ; later  these 
broadened  trails  were  widened  enough  for  wagon  roads.  An- 
other act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1836,  established  a post  road  from 
Livingston,  in  Sumter  County,  by  way  of  Horner’s  old  store, 
Mount  Sterling,  McCarty  and  Carrollton,  to  Washington  court 
house,  Washington  County;  also  one  from  Black’s  Bluff,  Sum- 
ter County,  to  Tuscahoma,  which  was  then  in  Washington 
County,8  and  the  Indian  trail  from  “Bachcha  Chukka”  to  the 
Indian  settlement  later  became  the  old  stage  coach  road  from 
East  of  the  Tombigbee  to  Meridian,  Mississippi.9 

The  cheap  land,  mild  climate,  and  good  timber  attracted 
good  settlers  from  Georgia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina.  These  settlers  were  energetic,  self  denying,  and 
hopeful  people,  who  began  at  once  to  cultivate  the  excellent 
sandy  loam,  which  produced  such  crops  as  corn,  oats,  peas,  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  hay  and  vegetables.10  The 
original  growth  on  this  land  was  long  leaf  yellow  pine;  some 

6DuBose,  J.  C.,  Alabama  History,  p.  72 

7Monette,  John  Wr.,  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Vol.  II,  p.  385. 

8Carnathan,  Mrs.  W.  Geo.  II,  Letter  to  Author,  March  19,  1931. 

eManuscript,  Alabama  State  Dept.  Archives  and  History. 

10Soi!  Survey  of  Choctaw  County,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  p.  980. 
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oak,  hickory,  and  gum  on  low  lands ; and  tall  switch  cane  along 
the  creeks  and  branches.11  The  tall  long  leaf  pines  made  ex- 
cellent spire  timber.  These  were  hewn  in  octagonal  shapes  and 
tapered  sixty  feet  or  more  in  length,  then  hauled  to  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  where  they  were  pinned  together  and  floated  to 
Mobile  where  they  were  sold  to  ship  companies  for  ship  spires.12 
Mount  Sterling  was  noted  for  the  tallest,  straightest  spires  along 
the  river,  and  this  timber  often  more  than  remunerated  the 
nominal  price  of  twelve  and  one-half  to  twenty-five  cents  which 
was  paid  per  acre  for  the  land. 

The  climate  was  typical  of  the  Southern  Gulf  region,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  being  about  64.7°F.  and  the  mean 
annual  precipitation  55.91  inches.13 

The  first  white  people  to  enter  this  country  moved  their 
household  goods  and  wares  of  trade  in  rolling  hogsheads  and 
on  pack  horses,  and  landed  at  Tuscahoma  where  they  lived  for 
a short  while.  This  location  proved  to  be  unhealthful  on  acount 
of  impurse  water,  which  caused  sickness,  chills,  and  fever. 
Therefore,  they  moved  to  the  Old  Indian  settlement  about  four 
miles  westward,  where  mineral  water  was  abundant.11 

One  of  the  first  white  settlers  to  come  to  this  part  of  the 
country  was  S.  E.  Catterlin,  who  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
in  1810,  and  who  came  to  Marengo  County,  Alabama  in  1828. 
He  had  nothing  so  far  as  property  was  concerned,  but  plowed 
and  worked  for  farmers  in  this  vicinity  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
dollars  a month  until  he  had  accumulated  a little  money.  He 
then  came  into  Washington  County  and  was  married  in  1881 
to  a daughter  of  James  Mills.16  He  then  built  a home  and  es- 
tablished a post  office,  October  26,  1838.  He  named  the  post 
office  Mount  Sterling;16  presumably  for  Mount  Sterling,  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  place  he  bought  mules  and  horses  to  be  used 
on  the  plantations.  He  built  also  a saw  mill  by  which  means 

“Harrell,  A.  G.,  Letter  to  author,  Dec.  20,  1930. 

“Note:  Most  of  the  ships  carried  an  extra  spire  in  case  one  broke 
while  at  sea. 

“Soil  Survey  of  Choctaw  Co.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  p.  978. 

“Seale,  Hiriam,  Interview  with  Author,  Aug.  30,  1930. 

“Ball,  T.  H.,  History  of  Clarke  County,  pp.  686-687. 

“Coleman,  Arch,  Letter  to  author,  October  8,  1930. 
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he  gained  wealth  in  the  lumber  industry.  In  the  meantime,  he 
read  and  studied  law,  became  a lawyer,  and  later  became  a 
strong  secessionist.  He  was  a representative  in  the  State  con- 
vention in  1861  and  helped  to  carry  the  State  of  Alabama  out 
of  the  Union.  War  caused  him  to  lose  $300,000,  and  in  1867  he 
left  Mount  Sterling  and  moved  to  Ashley,  Illinois.17 

Some  other  early  white  inhabitants  of  this  village  were: 
Joe  Levy,  Abner  Dill,  Gray  Allen,  F.  Vivian,  Winsor  Spinks, 
Bester  Coleman,  William  and  Greenberry  Chaney,  Bill  Jennings, 
Rufus  and  Reuben  Lassiter,  Thomas  McCarroll  Prince,  Silas 
Smith,  Thomas  Manning,  Ben  DuBose,  Jesse  Jackson,  B.  L. 
Turner,  Alfred  Mills,  Jim  Mills,  Frank,  George,  and  Will  Lang, 
Dr.  Ham,  Dr.  Dunlap,  Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  Maberry,  Mr.  Hill,  and 
others.  Most  of  these  men  came  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  acquired  large  plantations  along  the  river, 
and  were  considered  wealthy  as  wealth  was  counted  then.13 

They  built  beautiful  homes — colonial  style,  some  of  which 
were  furnished  with  the  very  best  furniture.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  homes,  which  cost  about  $5,000  at  that  time,  was  that 
known  as  the  B.  L.  Turner  home.  This  home  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam Chaney  and  exchanged  to  B.  L.  Turner  for  an  interest  in 
a boat,  '‘Alice  Vivian”,  which  was  on  the  Tombigbee  River.10 
This  attractive  stately-looking  mansion  still  stands  in  Mount 
Sterling.20 

Winsor  Spinks  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
1797,  moved  in  barrels  to  West  Bend,  Clarke  County,  married 
and  moved  to  Kemper  County,  Mississippi,  then  to  a plantation 
three  miles  from  Mount  Sterling,  Alabama.  He  raised  large 
crops  of  corn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  which  he  shipped  to  Mobile. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Washington  County  when  the  court  house 
was  at  Barrytown.  He  died  in  1865.21 

George  Washington  Gaines,  born  1815,  was  a son  of  George 


17Ball,  T.  H.,  History  of  Clarke  County,  pp.  686-687. 

18Mills,  Neil,  Letter  to  author,  October  12,  1930. 

10Carnathan,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Letter  to  author,  March  19,  1931. 
20Note:  A beautiful  mahogany  stairway  is  in  the  central  hall. 
^Taylor,  Mrs.  Cora,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 
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Strother  Gaines,  and  was  a surveyor  or  factor,  and  merchant 
warehouseman.  He  had  a store  at  Tuscahoma  Landing  where 
he  traded  with  Indians  for  skins.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1835,  and  later  married  Eliza  V.  Earle  of  South 
Carolina.  He  died  at  Tuscahoma  Landing  in  1853. 

Will  Lang  came  from  Virginia  through  Georgia  to  West 
Bend,  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  and  then  moved  to  Mount  Ster- 
ling.2* 


Mr.  Hill  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Alabama 
as  a soldier  in  Andrew  Jackson’s  Army.  He  married  the  widow 
Coleman  in  Greene  County  and  moved  to  Mount  Sterling.  He 
is  the  step  father  of  Mr.  Wiley  Coleman.23 

The  Mount  Sterling  post  office  was  discontinued  Decem- 
ber 13,  1844,  but  was  reestablished  October  30,  1845,  with 
Joseph  Searcy  as  post  master.24 

On  December  29,  1847,  an  act  was  approved  to  form  a new 
county  out  of  the  northern  part  of  Washington  County  and  the 
southern  part  of  Sumter  County.  This  county  embraced  two 
tiers  of  townships  from  Sumter  County  and  five  tiers  from 
Washington  County  and  was  named  Choctaw.25  In  this  same 
year  the  town  of  Mount  Sterling  was  surveyed  and  laid  off, 
and  a public  square  was  left  for  a court  house,  as  it  was  thought 
that  this  would  be  selected  as  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
county.26  Another  Act,  Number  216,  was  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners  to  locate  the  court  house  of  Choctaw 
County,  1847-48 : 

“Reuben  Reid  and  Henry  J.  Y.  Moss  were  heretofore  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  locate  the  court  house  of  Choc- 
taw County,  but  have  refused  to  act  as  such,  therefore: 
Sec.  1,  John  Price  and  Thos.  S.  Parker,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  the  court  house 
of  Choctaw  County .” 

^Taylor,  Mrs.  Cora,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 

“Carnathan,  Mrs.  W.  Geo.,  Letter  to  author,  Mar.  10,  1931. 

24Coleman,  Arch,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  8,  1930. 

^Brewer,  W.,  Ala.,  Her  History  and  Resources,  p.  170. 

^Lindsey,  W.  H.,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 
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This  act  was  approved  February  4,  1848.  It  was  decided  that 
the  seat  of  justice  should  be  Butler,  Alabama,  a little  town  of 
two  hundred  inhabitants  at  that  time,  five  miles  west  of  Mount 
Sterling.27 

On  February  3,  1849,  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  changed  the  Mount  Sterling  Post  Office  from 
Washington  County  into  Choctaw,  and  Silas  H.  Smith,  a North 
Carolinian,  was  appointed  postmaster.28  Silas  Smith  and  his 
brother  had  the  largest  mercantile  business  in  the  county  at 
this  time  and  accumulated  a fortune.  This  firm  of  Smith  and 
Brother  later  became  known  as  “George  F.  Smith  and  Son”.28 

At  this  time  Mount  Sterling  had  grown  to  be  a thriving 
trading  point  with  a population  of  about  three  hundred.  It  was 
a center  of  wealth  for  Choctaw  County,30  with  inhabitants  who 
were  college  trained,  cultured,  refined,  and  fashionable.31  With- 
out an  exception  they  were  church-folk,  good  livers,  and  hos- 
pitable hosts.  They  rode  in  their  carriages  to  church;  although 
many  of  them  lived  within  easy  walking  distance.  While  they 
were  regular  in  attendance  on  all  the  services  of  the  church 
yet  they  were  addicted  to  the  usual  worldly  diversions  of  card 
playing,  dancing  and  dram-drinking.  A man  might  play  poker 
and  take  his  customary  dram  and  still  be  most  punctilious  in 
meeting  his  church  obligations.  They  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion  and  were  a pleasure  loving  people.  William  Carnathan, 
an  early  settler,  once  made  the  statement  to  his  daughter  that 
he  had  ridden  horseback  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  parties,  which 
sometimes  lasted  several  days,  the  gay  company  going  from  one 
house  to  another  with  dinners  and  dances  at  each  place.  Boat 
trips  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  during  which  there  was  music 
and  dancing,  were  favorite  social  affairs.  Quite  often  parties 


"7Brewer,  W.,  Ala.,  Her  History  and  Resources,  p.  170. 

28Coleman,  Arch,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  8,  1930. 

^Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  April  13,  1867. 

30Note:  Three  rival  towns  in  the  county  were  Mount  Sterling,  Choc- 
taw and  Tuscahoma.  The  Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Oct  .12, 
1866. 

31Collins,  Floyd,  Letter  to  author,  Sept.  8,  1930. 
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took  “round-trips  with  the  boat  that  lasted  several  days  and 
nights.32 

Playing  the  piano,  singing,  and  horse-back  riding  were 
favorite  pleasures  for  the  girls.33  Many  of  the  girls  owned  beau- 
tiful saddle  horses  and  were  such  skillful  riders  that  they  could 
go  in  a gallop  up  and  down  hill  and  over  rough  roads  with 
entire  safety,34  even  though  they  used  side-saddles.  There  were 
block  steps  at  homes  and  at  churches  from  which  the  ladies 
might  mount  and  dismount. 

The  men  of  early  Mount  Sterling  were  hunters  of  game. 
The  boys  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  hunting.  Some  of 
them  used  shot  guns  in  the  summer  to  keep  squirrels  * out  of 
corn  fields.  These  animals  were  so  numerous  that  they  kept 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  rows  of  corn  around  the  field  destroyed. 
Sometime  wild  turkeys  came  into  the  fields  to  eat  peas  and 
corn,  and  occasionally  one  of  these  received  a load  of  shot.  Many 
of  the  boys  learned  to  call  up  the  turkeys  by  using  a “yelping 
quill”.  The  older  boys  and  men  enjoyed  hunting  opossums,  coon, 
deer,  bear,  and  chasing  foxes.  Some  of  the  men  had  packs  of 
foxhound  dogs  and  foxes  were  sometime  chased  by  men  or 
horses  and  with  fox  dogs  for  a couple  of  days.  Fishing  and  fish 
fries  were  quite  prevalent. 

During  a later  decade,  quilting  parties  and  log  rollings 
were  enjoyed  by  the  people.  The  slaves  made  the  quilts  and 
rolled  the  logs  for  the  wealthy  planters,35  but  the  smaller  farm- 
ers looked  forward  to  such  occasions,  which  were  usally  fol- 
lowed by  a dinner  and  a dance. 

On  April  19,  1847,  the  Gilead  No.  81  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Mount  Sterling  was  issued  to  Jacob  Boyd,  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  J.  Brown,  J.  McCarty,  Jr.,  Robinson  Kidd,  J.  T.  Foster, 
William  Brown,  David  M.  Dunlap,  and  John  W.  Overstreet. 
This  lodge  used  the  upper  story  of  the  male  academy  for  its 


“Smith,  Abbie,  Letter  to  author,  Nov.  15,  1930. 

“Taylor,  Mrs.  Cora  Sprinks,  Interview,  Aug.  29,  1930. 

34Cory,  Mrs.  Chappell  (Her  horse’s  name  was  “Fashion”.),  Letter 
to  author,  Feb.  14,  1931. 

“Taylor,  Mrs.  Cora  Sprinks,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 
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meetings.  The  name  of  this  Lodge  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Gilead  Number  9 and  the  Lodge  moved  to  Butler,  Alabama, 
where  it  is  now  located.36 

In  1854  the  old  male  academy,  or  Choctaw  County  Semin- 
ary, was  purchased  and  a Baptist  Church  was  organized.  This 
was  a two  story  building;  the  lower  part  was  used  for  the 
church  and  the  upper  story  continued  to  be  used  for  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  as  it  had  been  leased  for  this  purpose  for  ninety-nine 
years.37  Evidently  this  church  was  not  taken  into  the  association 
until  several  years  later.  The  Eutaw  Whig  carried  the  following 
notice : 

“The  Bigby  Baptist  Association:  This  body  convened  with 
Freindship  Church,  Forkland,  Greene  County,  Alabama, 
on  Saturday,  October  22,  1859.  The  opening  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Manly  from  Psalms  LVII,  ‘God  be 
merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us : and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  us.’  Rev.  Wm.  Howard,  the  moderator,  discharged  the 
business,  with  skill,  judgment  and  in  a businesslike  man- 
ner. A new  church — that  of  Mount  Sterling,  Choctaw 
County,  was  received  into  this  association.”38 

The  Methodist  Church  was  established  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Baptist.  Circuit  Riders  came  to  this  church  once 
a month,  and  Sunday  School  was  held  on  other  Sundays.  One 
of  the  first  circuit  riders  for  this  church  was  Reverend  Wild. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  B.  Turner  and  others  donated  one  hundred 
silver  dollars  to  be  melted  and  cast  into  a bell  to  give  a very 
sweet  musical  tone  which  could  be  heard  for  several  miles.  One 
person  says  that  he  still  has  most  happy  memories  of  the  clear, 
resonant,  far-sounding  tones  of  this  bell.39  This  bell  was  later 
cracked,  but  was  mended  and  is  in  use  at  the  present  time. 


30Beauchamp,  Geo.  A.,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  24,  1930. 

37Note:  The  George  A.  Beauchamp  Lodge  No.  657  of  Mount  Sterling, 
Ala.  was  organized  Sept.  15,  1906,  and  the  charter  members  were 
Thomas  W.  Overton,  B.  Love  Turner,  John  H.  Hodges,  Robert  W.  Du- 
Bose,  Charles  I.  McElroy,  Carlton  L.  Williams,  J.  Westley  Whitted, 
Gross  A.  Turner,  Forest  Allen,  Walter  V.  Allen  and  Thomas  A.  Little, 
p.  4 (Geo.  A.  Beauchamp,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  24,  1930.) 

38The  Independent,  Gainsville,  Ala.,  Sat.,  Nov.  5,  1859. 

^Collins,  J.  Floyd,  Letter  to  author,  Sept.  22,  1930. 
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Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sterling  were  members 
of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches,  but  there  was  one 
Catholic  family,  and  one  Presbyterian.  The  head  of  the  Presby- 
terian family  was  Dr.  McNealy,  who  was  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  came  to  Mount  Sterling  to  live.  The  Episcopalians 
used  the  Methodist  Church  for  their  services.  Episcopalian  fam- 
ilies, living  far  from  organized  congregations,  waited  long  years 
for  the  coming  of  a missionary.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Nicholas  Plamner  Cobbs,  who  was  elected  to  the  diocese  of 
Alabama  in  1844,  began  doing  missionary  work  in  what  is  now 
Choctaw  County.  In  1843,  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis  of  Mobile,  F.  R. 
Hanson  of  Greene  County,  and  J.  J.  Scott  of  Livingston;  and 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Winn  of  Demopolis  and  George  Cleveland  of 
Mobile,  were  appointed  a committee  “to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  originating  a Diocesan  Missionary  Society,  and  if 
deemed  expedient,  to  report  to  the  next  convention  suitable 
measures  to  carry  the  same  into  effect/’40  The  proposed  society 
was  organized  in  1844.  A missionary  was  appointed  to  visit 
every  portion  of  the  Diocese,  to  encourage  them  to  build  a 
church,  to  record  the  names  of  Episcopal  families,  and  to  bap- 
tize their  children.  Thus  new  congregations  were  built  up  and 
seven  additional  missionaries  were  employed  . . Rev.  J.  F.  Smith, 
J.  S.  Jarratt,  R.  B.  Lee,  Edward  Denniston,  W.  M.  Bartley,  J. 
A.  Wheelock,  and  J.  C.  Waddill.  They  served  eighteen  congre- 
gations, including  Eutaw  and  Gainesville;  Pushmataha,  Butler, 
Mount  Sterling,  and  Bladon  Springs.41 

The  thirtieth  Annual  Convention  was  held  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Montgomery,  May  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  1861,  and  the  fol- 
lowing parochial  report  was  given  for  Mount  Sterling: 

“Services  are  held  at  this  place  once  a month.  I baptized 
one  adult,  and  solemnized  one  marriage.  Several  candidates 
are  waiting  the  opportunity  for  confirmation.  Prayer 
Books  have  been  given  away,  and  there  is  a goodly  attend- 
ance upon  my  services;  but  the  harvest  is  not  yet  ripe. 
Years  must  elapse  before  the  husbandman’s  breast  can  be 


4' Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  Convention  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Diocese  of  Ala.  1842-1924. 

41Whitaker,  Walter  C.,  The  Church  in  Alabama,  pp.  48,  93,  97. 
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gladdened  by  an  encouraging  increase,  all  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted.” Signed,  J.  Cooper  Waddill.42 

The  Episcopal  congregation  did  not  grow  as  Rev.  Waddill 
expected,  and  the  families  who  belonged  to  this  denomination 
attended  services  at  Pushmataha  where  there  was  an  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  statistics  of  Choctaw  County  for  1850  show  there 
were  only  five  Baptist  Churches  and  seven  Methodist  Churches, 
or  a total  of  twelve  churches,  in  the  county.  Two  of  these  were 
in  Mount  Sterling.  The  Baptist  Churches  were  valued  at  $2500 
and  could  accommodate  2500  people;  the  Methodist  Churches 
were  valued  at  $4200  and  could  accomodate  3500  people.43 

A cemetery  is  located  near  the  Baptist  Church.  Land  was 
given  to  the  community  of  Mount  Sterling,  not  to  the  church, 
as  a free  burial  ground,  by  Judge  George  F.  Smith.44 

During  the  Reconstruction  period  J.  W.  Bush  was  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Suggsville  District  and  had  two  appointments 
west  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  He  used  to  spend  the  night  be- 
tween these  two  appointments  at  Mrs.  Manning’s  in  Mount 
Sterling,  with  whom  Dr.  John  Massey  boarded.  He  was  a great 
inspiration  to  Dr.  Massey  and  to  other  people  of  the  commun- 
ity.45 


By  an  act  which  was  approved  February,  1852,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  remove  obstructions  in  the  Tombig- 
bee River  between  McGan’s  shoals  and  Demopolis.  Oliver  H. 
Prince  was  appointed  president  of  a commission  composed  of 
the  following  members:  George  W.  Gaines,  E.  K.  Adair,  of 
Choctaw  County;  Eli  S.  Thornton  and  Alexander  Carlton  of 
Clarke  County;  Nathan  B.  Whitfield  of  Marengo  County;  John 
W.  S.  Smith  of  Sumter  County.  The  work  began  at  the  lowest 
obstruction  and  proceeded  higher.  A board  was  created  to  ad- 
vertise and  let  out  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders.  This  contract 

42J©urnal  of  the  Proceedings  of  Convention  of  Prot.  Epis.  Church. 

^‘Official  Statistics  of  Choctaw  Co.  1850. 

44Smith,  Abbie,  Letter  to  author,  Nov.  15,  1930. 

45Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  220. 
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gave  bond  and  security  of  $40,000  payable  to  the  President  of 
the  board.  The  President  and  commissioners  could,  after  the 
execution  of  this  bond,  draw  one-third  of  the  money  to  enable 
the  money  to  enable  the  contract  or  to  proceed  in  the  work. 

After  the  work  was  started  another  third  would  be  drawn, 
and  the  balance  upon  completion.40  Work  like  this  enabled  good 
steam  boats  to  ply  the  Tombigbee  River.  The  “James  Hewitt”, 
a freight  and  passenger  steamer,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Quarrier;  and  the  steamboat  “Eliza”,  a fast  running  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  under  the  command  of  S.  G.  Stone,  made 
regular  trips  in  1849,  from  Mobile  by  Tuscahoma,  Gainesville, 
Warsaw,  Vienna  and  to  Columbus.47  Slaves  were  used  at  these 
landings  for  loading  and  unloading  freight  through  a shute  or 
slide.  A slave  put  bales  of  cotton  into  the  shute  at  the  top  and 
another  slave  pushed  them  from  the  shute,  at  the  bottom,  on 
the  steamer.  S.  G.  Stone  was  master  of  the  steamer  “Admiral” 
in  1864.  This  was  a splendid  fast  running  passenger  steamer 
which  left  Tuscahoma  every  Sunday  evening  at  3 :00  o’clock  on 
her  upward  trip  and  on  every  Tuesday  evening  at  3 :00  on  her 
downward  trip.48  Much  cotton  was  shipped  from  the  plantations 
around  Mount  Sterling,  and  supplies  were  brought  from  Mobile 
and  landed  at  Gaines’  Warehouse  at  Tuscahoma  for  these  plan- 
tations. Ox  and  mule  teams  were  then  used  to  transport  freight 
from  Tuscahoma  to  Mount  Sterling  and  to  Butler.40 

After  the  county  seat  was  given  to  Butler,  it  became  the 
commercial  center  of  the  county  with  stores,  court  house,  and 
jail,  but  around  Mount  Sterling  there  was  always  a glamor — 
culture — because  of  the  first  settlers  who  attended  to  business 
in  Butler,  but  had  their  homes  in  Mount  Sterling.50 

John  W.  Henson  was  appointed  post  master  of  Mount 

^Moody,  Alabama  History,  Acts  of  1851-52,  p.  78. 

47Alabama  Tribune,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  7,  1849. 

4SChoctaw  News,  Butler,  Ala.,  April  23,  1864. 

4SLindsey,  J.  W.,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  20,  1930. 

50Note:  Major  Sydney  Trotter  Prince  practiced  law  in  Butler  with 
the  “Toulmin,  Taylor  and  Prince”  firm,  but  lived  at  Mount  Sterling. 
Toulmin  was  afterwards  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  that  district  and  lived 
in  Mobile;  while  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Taylor  moved  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and 
was  for  about  20  years  a member  of  Congress  from  the  1st  Congres- 
sional District.  (Prince,  Carrol  T.) 
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Sterling  on  August  23,  1856,  to  succeed  Silas  H.  Smith.  He  was 
followed  by  Marion  E,  Tarvin,  who  was  appointed  April  9,  1860, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Henson.51 

Weddings  were  great  social  events  in  Mount  Sterling.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  weddings  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Gret- 
ton  and  Miss  Rebecca  DuBose.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
old  Academy,  and  people  came  from  all  over  the  country — from 
Washington,  Sumter,  and  Greene  Counties.  A supper  was  spread 
on  long  tables  in  the  back  room  of  the  Academy,  and  the  guests 
stood  around  the  table  to  eat.  The  bride  and  groom  went  on  a 
boat  to  Mobile  for  their  bridal  trip.52 


Another  interesting  and  beautiful  wedding  was  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Littlepage  and  Miss  Connie  Mills,53  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  B.  L.  Turner  home.  It  was  solemnized  at  high 
noon  in  darkened  parlors  lighted  by  candles.  The  bride  was 
dressed  in  a beautiful  brown  silk  dress  and  carried  a large  bou- 
quet of  white  peonies.  A dinner  was  served  soon  after  the 
wedding,  and  then  the  guests  went  with  the  bridal  party  to  his 
mother’s  home  at  Pushmataha,  to  a reception  that  evening.  Miss 
Babe  Powers  of  Mobile,  and  Misses  Ada,  Anne  and  Lucille 
Turner  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  attended  this  wedding.54 


wmwpmmmm#*  - m m 

B.  L.  TURNER  HOME 


“Coleman,  Arch,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  8,  1930. 

53Smith,  Abbie  (heard  her  aunt,  Kate  Lassiter,  tell  this) 

C3Note:  Mrs.  Turner  took  Connie,  her  sister’s  chi-d,  when  she  was 
an  infant  and  reared  and  educated  her.  She  went  to  Salem,  N.  C.,  to 
school  four  years.  She  and  her  sweetheart  were  not  allowed  to  corre- 
spond during  that  time.  Mr.  Turner  would  not  adopt  her. 

“Turner,  Misses  Lizzie  and  Mary,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  11,  1930. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

When  the  clarion  call  to  arms  sounded  for  the  Confederates, 
Mount  Sterling  did  not  fail  to  contribute  her  share  in  men, 
money  and  supplies.  S.  E.  Catterlin  and  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson 
Curtis  were  members  of  the  Secession  Convention  in  1861,  and 
pledged  their  support  to  the  Confederacy.1  Dr.  Jackson  was 
soon  appointed  surgeon  of  a company  under  Captain  Wilks 
Coleman,  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  However,  he  was 
soon  forced  to  resign  this  post  because  of  ill  health.2 3 4 

Some  of  the  first  men  from  Mount  Sterling  to  join  the 
army  were  William  Gretton,  who  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg;2  Andrew  Olin  (Toley)  DuBose,  who  went  to  Vir- 
ginia and  fought  under  Stonewall  Jackson Charles  B.  DuBose, 
who  had  studied  medicine  and  was  an  aid  to  surgeons;  Thomas 
McCarroll  Prince,  Jr.,  who  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteers  Infantry,  in  the 
Confederate  States  Army;  Maybanks  and  John  Wesley  DuBose; 
Abner  Gaines;  Charlie  Mills;  Ben  Allen;  and  Wiley  J.  Carna- 
than. 

The  “Ruffin  Dragoons”,  a part  of  the  Third  Alabama 
Calvary  in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  went  from  Mount 
Sterling  in  the  early  part  of  1862.5  They  were  given  uniforms 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  lived  near  Pushmataha.  As 
Mr.  Will  Lang  and  Mr.  Frank  Young  Gaines  had  received  mili- 
tary training  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York,  they  were  made  officers  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Lang  being  made  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Gaines  Captain.6  They 
had  been  classmates  of  General  Grant.  Mr.  Gaines  had  served  as 
Lieutenant  under  General  Grant  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  then 
a colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  “Ruffin  Dragoons”  gathered 


^wen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  1,  p.  254. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  446. 

3Turner,  Miss  Mary,  Interview  with  author,  Jan.  29,  1931. 

4DuBose,  Mrs.  Emma,  Interview  with  author,  Jan.  30,  1931. 

'Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  I,  p.  253. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  628. 
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at  the  Academy  in  Mount  Sterling  where  they  were  presented 
a flag  by  Miss  Jane  Burgess.  Dr.  George  W.  Smith  received  the 
flag  for  the  Company.  The  muster  included:  George  Spinks, 
Barton  Ulmer,  Brainard  Turner,  Ben  Marshall,  Jim  Slater,  Bill 
Chaney,  George  Gaines  (corporal),  Reuben  Gaines,  Dave 
Gaines,  George  Dill,  Jim  Marshall,  Nat  Gilmore,  Bill  Lassiter, 
Bill  and  John  Allen,  George  S.  Spinks,  Bill  and  Cornelius  Jack- 
son,  Bob  Herrin,  Heyward  Taylor,  Obert  Turner,  Wiley  and 
Marcellus  Coleman,  and  Arnold  Seal. 

The  “Ruffin  Dragoons’"  became  Company  A of  the  3rd  Ala- 
bama Cavalry,  and  were  selected,  because  of  their  excellent 
training  and  appearance,  as  the  escort  of  Albert  Sydney  John- 
ston. The  “Ruffin  Dragoons”  were  said  to  have,  had  charmed 
lives,  for,  though  they  served  through  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war,  and  fought  in  numerous  skirmishes,  not  a man  was 
killed.7  Some  of  the  men  from  Mount  Sterling  who  were  killed 
during  the  war  were  Abner  Gaines,  Charlie  Mills,  Ben  Allen, 
Moses  and  West  Whitted.8 

On  July  1,  1862,  Frank  Young  Gaines  was  commissioned 
Major,  but  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health,  his 
resignation  being  accepted  March  19,  1863.9  A short  while  be- 
fore he  resigned,  Major  Gaines  was  in  Brigadier  General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler’s  Brigade  in  the  Stone  River  Campaign.  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  1863,  Brigadier  General  Wheeler  reported  that  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  December  his  command,  including  the  Third 
Alabama  Cavalry  under  F.  Y.  Gaines,  was  stationed  at  Stew- 
art’s Creek  on  the  Murphreesborough  and  Nashville  Pike  and 
formed  a continuous  line.  He  said  that  a large  force  of  the  enemy 
advanced  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  December  26, 
1862,  and  drove  in  the  Confederate  Vedettes.  Then  the  South- 
erners engaged  the  enemy  in  a skirmish  which  resulted  in  their 
being  driven  back  three  miles.  They  engaged  the  enemy  again 
on  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  at  which  time  a large 
number  of  the  Northerners  were  killed  while  there  was  only  a 
slight  loss  for  the  Confederates.  After  several  engagements  Gen- 


TJlmer,  Lucy,  Letter,  Nov.  15,  1930. 

8Misses  Neil  Mills,  Lizzie  and  Mary  Turner,  Letters,  Oct.  12. 

eOwen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  628. 
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eral  Wheeler’s  command  finally  reached  Murfreesborough, 
where  the  enemy  was  driven  back.10  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Gaines  was  offered  a cabinet  position  by  President  Grant,  but 
he  declined  as  he  was  a Democrat.  He  declined  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  same 
reason.  He  returned  to  Tuscahoma  and  took  charge  of  the  ware- 
house and  farm  which  had  been  left  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
George  W.  Gaines,  in  1853.u 

The  people  in  Mount  Sterling  fared  very  well  during  the 
war.  After  the  Confederate  States  were  blockaded  they  were 
handicapped  because  they  could  not  get  some  things  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  having.  One  of  the  commodities  which  was 
scarce,  and  which  was  badly  needed,  was  salt.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  people  to  scrape  up  the  dirt  from  the  floor  of  the 
smoke  houses,  boil  it,  and  then  strain  it,  in  order  to  secure  salt. 
On  March  30,  1863,  John  W.  Henson,  of  Tuscahoma,  printed 
the  following  advertisement: 

“Salt!  Salt!  Salt!  I have  on  consignment,  a lot  of  fine  Bon 
Secure  salt  to  be  exchanged  for  any  kind  of  country  pro- 
duce, bacon,  lard,  corn,  fodder,  in  bales,  peas,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, butter,  leather,  shoes,  cloth,  or  almost  anything  that 
persons  may  desire  to  barter.”12 

Another  commodity  which  became  very  scarce  was  coffee.  Roots 
and  berries  were  sometimes  parched  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  this  beverage. 

One  terrible  malady  which  affected  the  country  was  hog 
cholera.  This  disease  became  very  prevalent  in  1864  and  killed 
hundreds  of  hogs  which  were  to  have  been  the  main  source  of 
meat  for  the  people.13  Various  remedies  were  used  to  prevent 
and  to  cure  this  disease.  Red  pepper  was  cut  or  beaten  up  and 
mixed  with  the  food  for  the  hogs;  gunpowder  was  mixed  with 


“Reports  and  Official  Records  of  War  of  Rebellion,  Series  1,  Vol. 
XX,  p.  958,  910. 

“Palmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  Univ.  of  Ala.,  p.  44.  (Mr.  F.  Y.  Gaines 
was  a Mason,  an  Episcopalian.  He  died  at  Tuscahoma  January  26,  1873. 
Owen,  T.  M.,  Hist,  of  Alabama,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  628.) 

“The  Choctaw  News,  Butler,  Alabama,  April  23,  1864. 

13The  Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  June  15,  1876. 
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milk  and  given  to  them;  and  they  were  bled  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

The  women  of  Mount  Sterling  had  an  active  part  in  the 
war.  Some  of  them  worked  in  the  field,  in  the  stores,  and  at- 
tended the  stock;  while  others  spent  a great  part  of  their  time 
spinning  and  weaving  cloth  and  blankets,  and  knitting  socks 
to  send  to  the  soldiers. 

Mount  Sterling  sent  the  following  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention : Thomas  Wilkes  Coleman  and  Joshua  Morse  in 
1865,  Luther  R.  Smith  in  1867,  and  Sidney  T.  Prince  and  Wil- 
liam Greene  in  1875.  Choctaw  County  was  represented  in  the 
Senate  in  1855-56  by  Thomas  McCarroll  Prince.  Representatives 
from  the  County  were  James  G.  Slater  in  1859-60,  J.  T.  Foster 
in  1861-65,  and  G.  Frank  Smith  in  1866-67  and  1870-72.14 

Luther  R.  Smith  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Mount  Ster-< 
ling  August  20,  1866.  At  this  time  there  was  a semi-weekly  mail 
from  Livingston  to  Butler  and  to  Mount  Sterling;  Also  a weekly 
mail  to  Quitman,  Mississippi.15  The  July  6,  1867,  issue  of  the 
Herald  gave  a notice  of  a change  in  the  mail  schedule  from 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  to  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Sebastian  Young  was  appointed  postmaster  March  3,  1868;  but 
the  office  was  discontinued  August  31,  1868.  However,  it  was 
reestablished  June  10,  1869,  with  Harry  L.  Glover  as  postmaster. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Percy  G.  Smith  January  14,  1878,  who 
served  until  July  10,  1890,  when  E.  J.  Brewster  was  appointed 
to  this  place.  Mr.  Brewster  served  only  a short  while  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alice  Ezell  July  30,  1890,  who  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Preston  M.  Smith  August  8,  1890.  Mr.  Smith  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  W.  DuBose  May  23,  1899,  who  is  the  post- 
master at  the  present  time.10 

During  1865  there  was  a great  deal  of  confusion  about 
the  movement  of  the  cotton  which  had  been  stored  away.  Some 
of  this  cotton  had  been  sold  to  the  Confederate  Government  and 
paid  for  in  Confederate  bonds;  some  had  been  sold  to  Commis- 


HOwen,  T.  M.  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  1,  p.  254. 

’"'The  Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  January  12,  1867. 
16Coleman,  Arch,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  8,  1930. 
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sion  merchants  in  Mobile,  and  some  of  it  was  being  held  by  the 
farmers  who  produced  it.  Some  cotton  had  been  shipped  to 
Europe  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  had  been  stored  in  sheds  and  in  gin  houses  on  the  planta- 
tions.17 After  the  war  was  over,  agents  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment scoured  the  country  in  search  for  Confederate  cotton 
which  they  claimed  was  the  property  of  the  United  States  by 
right  of  conquest.  Cotton  was  selling  for  five  hundred  dollars 
a bale  and  was  the  only  produce  which  would  bring  cash  money ; 
so  the  merchants  were  eager  to  get  possession  of  what  they 
had  bought,  and  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  prevent  their 
stored  cotton  from  being  carried  away  by  the  agents.  The  Con- 
federate government  had  never  made  some  of  its  bonds  good. 
The  farmers  believed  the  cotton  was  their  own  until  they  had 
received  money  for  it.  They  used  private  guards,  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  a night,  to  protect  the  cotton,  while  the  agents 
used  soldiers  to  protect  their  claims.  The  merchants  and  farm- 
ers often  worked  at  night  and  sent  wagons  carrying  cotton 
over  the  roads  and  through  the  woods  to  the  river  where  it  was 
shipped  away.  Often  these  were  caught  and  a fight  would  take 
place;  occasionally,  a man  was  killed.18 

When  the  war  was  over,  farming  supplies,  such  as  land, 
teams,  corn  and  fodder,  which  were  no  longer  needed  by  plant- 
ers who  had  lost  their  slaves,  were  given  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers.19 

A large  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  Choctaw  County  as- 
sembled in  Butler  September  2,  1874,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a “Grange”  to  stimulate  all  legitimate  business  and  to 
encourage  home  manufactureres  by  patronizing  them  rather 
than  sending  products  away.  At  this  meeting  S.  S.  Mellen  pre- 
sided and  Israel  Pickens  acted  as  secretary.  Committees  ap- 
pointed to  represent  Butler,  Pushmataha,  Mount  Sterling,  De- 
Sotoville,  Tompkinsville,  and  Walnut  Grove  were  to  confer  with 
all  parties  who  were  engaged  in  business  and  to  request  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  farmers.  The  committee  for  Mount  Ster- 


17 (Most  of  the  plantations  had  their  own  gins  which  were  run  by 
horse  power.) 

18Massey,  John,  Reminiscenses,  pp.  219-20. 

,pChoctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  February  2,  1867. 
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ling  was  composed  of  William  Woodward,  H.  Vaughan,  and 
W.  I.  Turnbow.  The  Mount  Sterling  district  included  Tuscahoma 
vicinity."0 

One  of  the  first  problems  of  the  Grange  was  to  correct  the 
great  evil  practiced  by  tenants  and  others  in  trafficking  and  in 
disposing  of  portions  of  crops  which  in  most  cases  did  not  be- 
long to  them.  Business  men  were  requested  to  desist  from  trad- 
ing for  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  peas,  or  any  other  product  of 
the  community  without  authority  from  those  with  whom  parties 
proposing  to  sell  were  known  to  be  employed.  The  Choctaiv 
Herald,  September  9,  1874,  stated: 

“The  farmers  in  this  community  are  making  a laudable 
effort  to  stop  the  evil  practice  of  purchasing  corn,  cotton  and 
other  produce  from  negroes  who  own  nothing  in  the  world 
. . . This  practice  has  been  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
our  farming  friends  long  enough,  and  self-protection  de- 
mands that  some  means  be  adopted  that  will  put  an  end  to 
it.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  negroes  in  the  county  will  come 
out  in  debt  to  their  employers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  hav- 
ing nothing  of  their  own — not  even  bread  to  eat;  yet,  if 
allowed  to  do  so  each  one  of  these  negroes  will,  this  fall, 
sell  corn  enough  to  support  him  and  his  family  through 
the  winter.  This  will  be  an  unusually  tight  winter  on  the 
darkies,  and  if  they  can  make  a support  by  stealing  corn 
from  their  employers  and  selling  it  again,  or  trafficking 
it  at  some  store  or  grocery,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  do 
so.”21 


Resolutions  were  passed  September  7,  1874,  by  the  Mount  Ster- 
ling Grange  Number  214  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  traffic  in  farm  products  by  irresponsible 
parties  has  been  carried  on  in  this  county  to  an  alarming 
and  ruinous  extent  to  the  farmers;  and  whereas  we  be- 
lieve that  every  good  and  honest  man  in  this  county,  of  all 
classes,  is  desirous  of  having  a stop  put  to  this  illicit  traf- 
fick;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his 


20Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  September  2,  1874. 
^The  Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  9,  1874. 
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honest  endeavors  to  protect  every  interest  that  pertains  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Be  it  resolved:  That  we  the 
members  of  the  Mount  Sterling  Grange  do  pledge  ourselves 
not  to  buy,  barter,  or  receive  any  farm  products  from  any 
person,  or  to  trade  with,  give  our  countenances  or  support 
to  any  persons  whether  in  the  Grange  or  not,  who  does 
buy,  barter,  or  trade  for  such  products  unless  such  party 
has  pointed  evidence  that  the  same  is  unincumbered  and 
the  party  selling  the  same  is  the  rightful  owner.” 

These  resolutions  were  indorsed  by  H.  L.  Gaines,  S.  T.  Prince, 
S.  H.  Smith,  H.  L.  Glover,  A.  Abney,  and  A.  H.  Smith.  A com- 
mittee of  four  was  appointed  to  ask  the  merchants,  .grocery 
keepers  of  Mount  Sterling,  Tuscahoma,  and  Butler  to  indorse 
these  resolutions  in  a written  form.  Some  of  these  merchants 
did  not  indorse  the  measures,  but  formed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

“Resolved  1:  That  the  farmers  of  this  section,  be  they 
Grangers  or  not,  are  requested  to  furnish  us  with  a written 
list  of  the  hands  on  their  plantations  who  cannot  exercise 
their  rights  by  disposing  of  any  produce  they  may  bring 
us  for  sale. 

Resolved  2 : That  we,  the  merchants  of  Butler,  who  have 
refused  to  cooperate  with  Mount  Sterling  Grange  in  not 
countenancing  those  of  our  friends  who  do  buy  this  pro- 
duce are  willing  and  do  solemnly  agree,  that  we  will  not 
countenance  those  persons  who  are  named  on  these  lists 
above  registered  and  that  we  further  agree  that  we  will 
keep  a separate  entry  book  where  we  will  record  all  per- 
sons names  who  do  sell  us  produce,  with  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  produce,  thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to 
detect  any  persons  who  are  unlawfully  disposing  of  their 
effects,  and  by  this  means  have  their  illicit  traffick  put 
an  end  to,  agreeably  to  all  parties  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  every  man  his  rights  without  questions. 


Signed, 


F.  S.  Ulmer 

J.  W.  Hurst  & Company 


C.  A.  Spagenburg 
C.  P.  Mills  & Co.”22 


-Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  2,  1874. 
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The  Mount  Sterling*  Grange  Number  214  met  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  and  women  as  well  as  men  were 
members  of  it.  In  1874  V.  P.  Gaines  was  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization and  B.  F.  Marshall  was  Worthy  Master.23  This  grange 
was  fortunate  in  securing  special  freight  rates  on  the  steamers 
of  the  Tombigbee.  Captain  Frank  Stone  had  three  splendid 
steamers  on  the  river  which  enabled  him  to  do  the  transporta- 
tion for  all  the  planters  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  freight  rates 
were  fixed  by  the  Grange  and  were  as  reasonable  as  any  fair- 
minded  man  could  ask.24  This  action  became  almost  necessary 
after  steam  boat  companies  attempted  to  form  a monopoly  in 
order  to  charge  from  two  to  three  prices  for  freight,  and  to 
force  the  shippers  to  pay  this  freight  charge  before  the  boats 
left  the  wharves.25  After  the  Grange  fixed  the  rates  for  freight, 
bales  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  from  Tuscahoma  to  Mobile  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  bale.26  J.  G.  Walker,  who  leased  Tusca- 
homa landing  in  1875,  made  a great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
storage,  which  was  a great  assistance  and  accommodation  to 
the  farmers.27 

The  people  of  Choctaw  County  were  very  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  they  called  a “Social  Rights  Bill 
rather  than  a Civil  Rights  Bill”,28  because  they  believed  it  would 
give  the  negroes  the  same  rights  as  the  white  people  to  the 
theaters,  public  schools,  hotels,  and  churches.  They  objected 
especially  to  mixed  schools  for  the  white  and  colored  children. 
The  Herald  of  June  4,  1874,  carried  the  following  article: 

“We  can’t  afford  to  pay  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  to  support  a school  system  from  which 
Congress  proposes  to  banish  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  We 
have  no  objections  to  urge  against  education  of  the  blacks 
provided  the  schools  for  the  two  races  are  kept  separate 
and  distinct  each  from  the  other.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
abolish  this  bill  without  an  hour’s  delay.” 

The  second  Civil  Rights  Bill  passed  on  March  11,  1875,  and 
was  a law.  Some  believed  that  it  was  passed  solely  for  the  pur- 

L3Ibid.,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  16,  1874. 

24Choetaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Nov.  18,  1874. 

-5Ibid.,  Butler,  Alabama,  June  17,  1874. 

-6Butler  News,  Sept.  14,  1876. 
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pose  of  preserving  unity  in  the  Republican  ranks  and  that  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  hoped  to  attain  this  end  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  dissension,  dislike,  and  enmity  in  the  breast  of  the 
colored  people  toward  the  whites.29  They  believed  that  such  leg- 
islation would  bring  disaster  to  the  political  party  that  should 
attempt  to  follow  it  in  its  numberless  and  mysterious  ramifica- 
tions. 

A Democratic  and  Conservative  White  Man’s  Club  was  or- 
ganized at  Mount  Sterling.  Such  men  as  Messrs.  Altman  and 
Prince  were  orators  who  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a highly 
creditable  manner  with  their  discussions  of  the  political  issues 
of  the  day  that  they  stimulated  the  club  to  renewed  exertions 
in  behalf  of  Caucasian  supremacy.30  S.  T.  Prince  was'  elected 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  and 
Conservative  Party  of  Choctaw  county  to  fill  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  removal  of  Thomas  Armstrong.31  However,  in  spite 
of  the  enthusiastic  club  meetings,  Mount  Sterling  lost  its  pres- 
tige as  a Democratic  precinct  in  1876.32  Two  hundred  and  three 
votes  were  cast,  sixty-seven  of  which  were  white  and  the  re- 
mainder, one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  colored.  The  total  Re- 
publican vote  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The  total  Demo- 
crat vote  was  seventy-seven.  There  was  one  ticket  with  the  name 
of  the  congressional  candidate  torn  off.  One  white  man  voted 
the  Radical  ticket  and  eleven  negroes  voted  the  straightout 
Democratic  ticket.  Four  negroes  offered  to  vote  but  decided  not 
to  do  so  when  challenged.  Three  of  them  had  been  convicted  of 
a penitentiary  offense  and  one  was  a non-resident. 

Radicals,  Carpet-Baggers  and  Scalawags  were  eager  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  for 
this  reason  used  their  influence  to  cause  the  freedmen  to  rebel 
against  their  old  masters  and  friends.  It  was  said  that  radical 
newspapers 

“Seized  upon  every  murder  or  assassination,  in  which  the 

2TChoctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  1875. 

" Ibid.,  Jan.  22,  1874. 

- The  Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  March  17,  1875. 

30Ibid.,  Butler,  Ala.,  Sept.  16,  1874. 

31Ibid. 

“Butler  News,  Butler,  Alabama,  Nov.  2,  1876. 
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victim  chanced  to  be  a Republican,  for  the  purpose  of 
saddling  the  accountability  in  such  cases  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Conservative  Party,  and  . . . they  habitually 
resort  to  all  manner  of  misrepresentation  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  nefarious  designs.”33 

The  peace  and  safety  of  the  white  people  in  Choctaw  County 
was  seriously  and  dangerously  threatened  by  war-like  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  One  negro  in  the  com- 
munity of  Mount  Sterling  who  caused  violent  clashes  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  was  a slave  of  B.  L.  Turner,  called  Jack. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  intelligent  yet  insolent  manner,  and  was 
a very  popular  leader  of  the  negroes.  He  said  the  white  people 
had  been  governing  the  South  long  enough,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  the  negroes  to  rule. 

“Politicians  told  him  that  he  could  be  a great  help  to  their 
plans  and  that  he  could  make  money  by  serving  them.  Thus 
flattered  and  encouraged,  he  got  into  quarrels  with  the 
white  people  and  often  defied  the  laws.”34 

He  was  arrested  and  jailed  for  minor  offenses  on  several  oc- 
casions after  he  was  freed,  but  his  former  master  befriended 
him  and  bailed  him  out. 

Mr.  Willis,  one  of  the  Mount  Sterling  inhabitants,  owned 
and  operated  a mill  and  often  repaired  farming  implements  for 
his  patrons.  One  day  Jack  Turner  rode  up  to  his  mill,  slung 
down  a plow,  and  said,  “I  am  going  to  Butler  and  will  be  back 
here  tomorrow  morning.  I want  this  plow  fixed  and  you  be 
sure  to  do  it.”  His  manner  was  far  from  polite,  but  Mr. 
Willis  did  not  make  a reply.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Willis  got 
up  unusually  early,  took  his  gun  and  went  to  the  mill  where 
he  sat  down  and  waited  for  Jack’s  return.  None  of  the  work- 
men had  arrived;  so  Mr.  Willis  was  alone.  Soon  Jack  was  seen 
approaching.  He  rode  up  and  said,  “Is  my  plow  ready?”  Mr. 
Willis  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a second  and  replied,  “No”. 


“Choctaw  Herald,  Aug.  19,  1874,  Butler,  Ala. 
“Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  August  19,  1874. 
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They  glared  at  each  other  and  then  Jack  said,  “Mr.  Willis, 
you  got  mad.  I thought  you  wuz  a Christian.”35 

In  the  campaign  of  1874  Jack  Turner  organized  the  negroes 
into  secret  societies,  made  a statement  that  he  had  forty  men 
at  his  commanded,  that  he  intended  to  whip  several  negroes  in 
Choctaw  County,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  got  fifteen  or  twenty 
more  men  he  would  “do  the  job”  for  B.  L.  Turner,  his  old 
master.36 

The  negroes  held  a meeting  at  Tuscahoma  and  selected 
delegates  to  go  to  the  Convention  at  Montgomery.  Huff  Chaney, 
a negro  man,  was  accused  of  publishing  throughout  the  county 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  Soon  after  this  accusation  was 
made  Huff  Chaney  was  taken  into  the  river  swamp  near  Tus- 
cahoma . . . “by  a party  of  black  fiends  in  human  shape”  and 
severely  whipped  and  lacerated.  About  the  same  time,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written: 

“Mt.  Sterling,  Alabama 
August,  13,  1874. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jones 
U.  S.  Commissioner 
Demopolis,  Alabama. 

Shall  we  colored  Republicans  be  killed  out  again  by  the 
Ku  Klux?  The  white  gentlemen  have  killed  some  ten  of  our 
men  this  day,  August  13.  We  had  to  defend  ourselves.  The 
Democrats  say  that  not  a radical  shall  vote  in  Choctaw  in 
November.  What  shall  we  do?  Please  do  come  down  and 
investigate  the  matter  as  a U.  S.  officer.  We  colored  people 
are  not  afraid  of  searching  for  the  truth.  We  assembled 
at  Jack  Turner’s  to  have  a peaceful  political  meeting — had 
no  idea  of  any  disturbance  until  pistols  were  fired  at  us 
by  the  white  people. 

Your  friends, 

Bengay  Wood  Jack  Turner 

Joe  Turner  William  Sikes 

Ben  Sikes  Ned  Bush”38 


“Willis,  Pearl,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Willis,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  22,  1930. 
30Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Ala.,  Aug.  19,  1874. 

"Ibid. 

“Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  August  19,  1874. 
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The  people  believe  that  this  letter  was  manufactured  by 
“some  white  scoundrel  with  a black  heart,”39  for  party  purposes, 
and  that  the  negroes  whose  names  were  appended  to  it  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  It  was  certainly  a malicious  falsehood,  as  no 
one  had  been  killed.  But  Federal  soldiers,  stationed  in  Demopolis 
under  the  command  of  Egbert  and  Wolf,  came  in  wagons  and 
camped  at  the  Ulmer  place.  As  people  in  Butler  were  unwilling 
to  give  these  soldiers  anything  to  eat,  they  had  to  live  awhile 
on  sardines  and  crackers.  A warrant  for  the  arrest  of  twelve 
men  was  in  their  possession,  but  Captain  Stimson,  one  of  their 
leaders  discovered  his  own  name  on  this  list.  He  went  back  to 
their  colonel,  who  was  stationed  in  Demopolis  and  was  told  it 
was  all  a mistake.40 

The  solicitor  of  the  county  sent  for  Huff  Chaney  and  a 
witness  of  the  whipping.  On  August  12,  1874,  E.  H.  Glover, 
the  Deputy  sheriff  at  that  time,  went  with  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  participants  in  the  wTiipping.  This  warrant  was  to 
be  returned  to  the  Choctaw  County  court  which  was  to  be  held 
August  13,  1874,  Hon.  J.  S.  Evans,  Judge,  presiding. 

Mr.  Glover  started  with  a posse  of  five  to  execute  the 
warrant.  They  met  Jack  Turner  on  the  public  road,  armed  with 
a gun  and  pistol.  He  was  told  that  they  had  a warrant  for  him 
and  that  he  must  appear  at  court  in  Butler  that  day.  He  replied, 
“I  don’t  know  about  it.”41 

Mr.  Glover  filled  out  a bond  for  him  and  asked  him  to 
sign  it,  which  he  refused  to  do;  but,  upon  being  told  that  his 
failure  to  sign  it  would  mean  imprisonment,  he  signed  it.  It 
was  conditioned  for  his  appearance  at  court.  He  was  disarmed 
and  Mr.  Glover  and  the  posse  went  on  to  arrest  the  others.  Later, 
while  a bond  was  being  filled  out  at  the  school  house  for  another 
of  the  party,  it  v/as  said  that  Jack  seemed  to  be  in  a rage  and 
told  a boy  to  go  to  the  Gatlin  and  Ridgeway  places  and  tell  the 
men  there  to  get  their  arms  and  meet  him  at  once  at  Tom  King’s 
and  to  bring  him  the  names  of  all  that  refused  to  come.42  He 


-Ibid. 

40Ulrner,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 
^Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  August  19,  1874. 
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was  later  seen  at  Tom  King’s  with  eight  or  ten  armed  men,  and 
about  an  hour  later  he  was  seen  on  the  Mount  Sterling  road 
with  twenty-five  other  negro  men,  all  armed  except  three.  Huff 
Chaney  was  on  the  same  road,  a short  way  ahead,  so  Mr.  Glover 
and  his  posse,  fearing  that  the  negroes  would  injure  Huff,  rode 
on  ahead  of  them.  Four  of  the  posse  were  left  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling and  the  fifth  one  rode  on  to  Butler  with  Mr.  Glover. 

About  fifty  men  happened  to  be  in  Butler  that  day  for  a 
Grange  meeting  and  for  County  court.  Sheriff  Glover  told  them 
about  11:00  o’clock  that  he  anticipated  trouble  with  Jack.  It 
was  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  for  some  old  men  to  go  out 
to  meet  the  negroes,  ascertain  their  intentions  and  endeavor 
to  pacify  them.  These  men  began  to  prepare  themselves  .and 
several  fired  off  their  guns  to  reload  them.  Jack  soon  appeared 
near  town,  with  his  force  increased  to  about  thirty  men,  all 
armed  but  three.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bruister,  A.  J.  Gray,  E.  McCall 
and  J.  E.  Scott,  all  unarmed,  went  out  about  one-half  mile  from 
town  to  the  place  where  the  negroes  had  halted.  Sheriff  Glover 
went  out  alone  and  told  them  that  those  whom  he  had  arrested 
must  attend  court,  and  then  left  them.  Mr.  Bruister  asked  their 
leader,  Jack  Turner,  what  that  meant;  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  court  and  was  going  in.  Mr.  Bruister 
urged  him  not  to  go  in  that  way,  as  there  would  be  trouble,  and 
that  those  who  were  not  required  to  attend  court  should  return 
home  without  going  to  Butler.  Jack  said  they  were  going  in 
just  that  way,  that  the  white  people  had  had  the  law  and  courts 
all  their  own  way,  and  the  colored  men  now  intended  to  have 
their  rights;  that  a law  had  been  passed  guaranteeing  them 
their  rights;  that  if  all  should  be  arrested  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  whipping  Huff  Chaney,  he  was  willing  to  be  tried; 
but  that  those  of  them  who  had  been  arrested  should  not  be 
tried  without  the  others/3  He  showed  a great  deal  of  temper, 
swore  frequently  and  impressed  Mr.  Bruister  with  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  use  force  in  maintaining  his  views.  However, 
he  later  stated  that  they  meant  to  deposit  all  the  arms  in  John 
Eddy’s  shop  and  that  he  had  no  thought  of  resisting  the  laws. 

The  negroes  could  see  that  there  were  a good  many  men 
in  town.  About  that  time  the  posse  of  four,  which  had  been  left 


^Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  August  19,  1874. 
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at  Mount  Sterling,  joined  by  about  five  others,  came  up  right 
behind  the  negroes.  Jack’s  men  became  frightened  and  began 
to  leave  him  and  to  go  off  through  the  woods,44  and  presently 
Jack,  himself,  followed  them.  As  they  fled  two  shots  were  fired 
into  the  air,  probably  one  of  them  from  one  of  the  negroes  in 
the  woods.  Not  a single  shot  was  fired  at  the  negroes,  and  not 
one  was  injured.  It  was  reported  in  a few  days  that  the  negroes 
had  crossed  in  to  Marengo  County  and  had  collected  a force 
of  two  hundred  negroes  to  resist  re-arrest. 

Mr.  Glover  then  received  a warrant  for  their  re-arrest  and 
with  a posse  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  went  to  the 
river  and  informed  the  sheriff  of  Marengo  County  of  the  situa- 
tion and  asked  his  assistance.  He  came  on  the  19th  of  August, 
but  the  negroes  had  disbanded  and  scattered  and  none  of  them 
were  found.  Jack  went  to  Montgomery  to  attend  the  Republican 
State  Convention.  Sometime  later  eleven  of  the  negroes  were 
quietly  arrested  and  five  who  were  implicated  in  the  whipping 
of  Huff  Chaney  were  tried  and  convicted.45 

The  Choctaw  Herald  of  September  23,  1874,  carried  the 
following  article. 

“A  fine  of  $500 — the  lowest  amount  allowed  by  law — was 
imposed  upon  them.  Jack  Turner  and  a few  others  included 
in  the  same  indictment  demanded  a trial  by  jury.  They 
were  required  to  furnish  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  in  default  of  which  they  were  committed  to  jail 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  We  hope  the  fate 
of  these  negroes  will  prove  a wholesome  lesson  to  the 
colored  people.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  victim  in  this 
lynching  affair  was  beaten  in  a most  brutal  and  inhumane 
manner,  and  the  offence  was  of  a most  aggravated  char- 
acter, the  parties  who  have  been  tried  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulation in  that  they  received  the  lowest  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law.  If  this  lynching  had  been  done  by  white  men, 
the  radicals,  both  white  and  black,  would  have  been  eager 


““Note:  Jack  called  to  his  men  and  asked  them  not  to  desert  him 
but  to  follow  him  and  he  would  lead  them  into  Butler,  but  they 
continued  to  run. 

^Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  October  14,  1874. 
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for  the  enforcement  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law ; and 
no  doubt,  would  have  managed  to  secure  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  authorities,  notwithstanding  our  state 
courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 

We  have  no  idea  that  Capt.  Jack  Turner  would  have  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Federal  troops  have  been  stationed  at  this  place. 
Jack  no  doubt  believed  that  these  soldiers  were  sent  here 
for  his  special  protection,  in  response  to  his  lying  letter  to 
Bill  Jones  not  long  ago,  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  sent  to  prison.” 

During  this  trouble  with  the  negroes  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  left  at  home  and  were  very  much  in  fear  that  the 
negroes  would  come  and  kill  them.46  On  the  day  after  the  riot 
a negro  was  seen  to  enter  the  premises  of  a farmer  and  then 
to  leave  in  a few  minutes.  A young  lady  on  the  place,  seeing 
the  strange  negro  leave,  asked  one  of  the  little  negroes  who 
happened  to  hear  the  negro  tell  his  business  what  that  strange 
negro  man  wanted.  At  first  the  little  negro  refused  to  tell,  but 
fearing  it  might  be  best,  he  said,  “He  come  after  help  to  fight 
the  white  folks.”47 

The  September  9,  1874,  issue  of  the  Choctaw  Herald  carried 
the  following  news: 

“We  understand  that  Capt.  Jack  Turner,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  recent  disturbances  in  this  county  is 
very  anxious  to  place  himself  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
but  pretends  that  he  is  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  he  might  suffer 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This  is  about  the  first 
time  we  ever  heard  of  Jack  Turner  being  afraid  of  any- 
thing; he  had  generally  been  regarded  as  a stranger  to 
fear.  But  if  he  is  really  afraid  to  return  and  is  staying 
awTay  on  that  account,  we  will  relieve  his  apprehension  by 
saying  that  the  whites  have  no  desire  nor  intention  of 
harming  him,  and  that  he  can  come  up  at  any  time  with- 
out danger  of  being  molested.  And  when  he  does  come,  we 

46Cory,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Letter  to  author,  Feb.  14,  1931. 

47Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Aug.  26,  1874. 
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hope  Jack  will  be  kind  enough  to  show  us  the  graves  of 
those  nine  colored  men  who  were  recently  killed  in  our 
county.  Most  people  about  here  are  slow  to  believe  that 
anybody  was  even  wounded,  and  as  Jack  made  the  state- 
ment in  a published  letter  he  ought  to  feel  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  vindication  of  his  veracity  to  show  us  the 
place  where  these  men  were  buried.”48 

Jack  Turner  made  a statement  to  Mr.  Charles  Hayes  that  on  his 
way  to  Montgomery  he  met  Dr.  W.  B.  Jones  of  Demopolis,  Ala- 
bama, who  exhibited  and  read  to  him  a letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  from  Mount  Sterling  on  the  13th  day  of 
August,  and  to  have  been  signed  by  himself  and  several  others. 
He  said  these  names  were  forged  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  beliefs,  the  statements  of  the  letter  were  false.49 
He  admitted  that  he  had  agreed  to  it  at  the  time  in  order  to 
have  men  sent  down  to  protect  him  against  the  harm  he  feared 
in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  against  Huff.50 

The  news  column  of  the  Choctaw  Herald , November  25, 
1874,  stated  there  was  a strong  probability  that  Capt.  Jack  Tur- 
ner would  soon  get  out  of  “limbo”.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
Jack  had  learned  a lesson  which  would  operate  as  an  effectual 
reminder  in  case  he  should  again  become  possessed  with  radical 
devils. 

The  February  3,  1875,  issue  of  the  Herald  stated  that  Jack 
was  one  of  the  inmates  in  jail,  but  that  steps  were  being  taken 
to  liberate  him.  It  also  stated : 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Jack  made  his  threats 
against  every  white  man,  woman  and  child  between  this 
place  and  Tuscahoma  and  gave  his  old  master  five  hun- 
dred lashes.  Now  after  a lapse  of  a few  months,  his  old 
master  has  loosened  his  purse  strings  and  is  ready  to 
liberate  him.” 


48Ibid.,  Sept.  9,  1874. 

4eChoctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  26,  1874. 

G0Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  2,  1874.  (Quoted  from 
Montgomery  Advertiser.) 
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He  was  bonded  out  of  jail  and  began  to  carry  out  his  deep  laid 
plots  of  vengeance  which  he  had  planned  against  the  unsuspect- 
ing white  of  the  neighborhood.51  As  early  as  1878  he  was  hold- 
ing secret  political  meetings  and  planning  to  destroy  the  white 
people  of  Mount  Sterling,  Butler,  and  other  communities.  The 
minutes  of  some  of  these  meetings  were  lost  and  found  on 
Tuesday  morning,  August  28,  1882,  by  three  white  men,  who 
delivered  them  to  the  solicitor  for  action.  The  exact  copies  (ex- 
cept for  the  omission  of  names)  of  these  minutes  are  given  be- 
low : 


“Aug.  the  5,  1882.  Mt.  Olive,  Capt.  Jack  Turner  meet  at 
night  on  the  5 of  Aug.  with  his  club  and  Capt.  Turner 
made  a noble  Peach  and  said  he  want  all  to  join  in  a way 
and  said  that  he  had  made  up  a club  of  285  he  want  more 
to  join  him  and  good  many  raly  to  him  (here  follows  a list 
of  names  omitted  as  no  proceedings  against  them  have 
been  taken)  and  the  list  was  to  go  over  to  DESotoville 
Precinct  for  Capt.  Peter  Hill  as  it  is  our  last  Round  Don 
by  oder  of  the  meeting/’ 


Capt.  Turner,  Ch. 

Jesse  Wilson,  Clerk 

“the  officers  meeting  aug.  the  6,  1882  at  Peter  Hill  and 
Gen.  Turner  Jack  in  the  chair  and  the  Gen.  and  Capt.  Turner 
Moses  said  that  he  wanted  all  the  Democratic  negroes  kill 
and  it  was  agree  to  and  Capt.  Peter  Hill  said  he  want  all 
the  Cu  Kluck  negroes  it  was  agree  to  and  Gen.  Jack  Turner 
made  a Peach  on  his  war  say  Dear  Friends  in  the  year  1878 
we  made  up  this  Club  and  now  we  have  got  strong  in  to  it 
and  let  us  be  mens  I have  run  with  the  white  mens  until  I 
got  all  Their  art.  last  fall  you  all  send  me  to  Mobile  Powder 
and  shots  and  we  have  800  gun  and  now  on  the  17  night  of 
Sept,  let  us  rally  to  our  Place  and  be  mens  indeed.  Gen. 
in  Chaif 

F.  D.  BARNEY,  CLERY 

“and  by  the  9 of  aug.  all  Desotoville  Paper  must  Com  to 
the  Gen-Clerk  at  Tuscahoma  ala  so  the  Book  may  be  ready 


51Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Feb.  24,  1875. 
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to  meet  all  of  our  officer  to  be  corrected  if  any  to  be 
Good  by” 

MR.  JACK  TURNER,  CAPT. 
Tuscahoma,  Ala. 

“Club  meeting  Held  on  the  Camp  Grounds  C.  C.:  Aug.  the 
8 night  in  going  the  last  round  we  got  more  to  join  us 
(names  omitted)  and  this  is  all  that  we  can  get  and  this 
makes  No.  31  in  Desotoville  Pre-  Dear  Sir  it  is  hard  to 
write  on  our  work  For  have  to  write  almost  in  the  Dark 
and  when  this  get  to  our  Des.  Clerk  hand  he  will  put  in 
on  the  book  right  for  he  is  a better  writer. 

and  also  say  to  Gen,  J.  Turner  that  he  must  excuse  my 
hand  write  Fed  Barney  to  correct  it  on  his  Book  when  he 
get  his  list  and  I have  Ben  on  the  Capt.  Growns  to-night 
as  you  told  me  and  everything  is  all  right.” 

“Aug.  the  10,  1882.  We  met  in  the  meeting  our  last  time 
and  number  up  our  mens  and  we  are  by  this  time  400  in 
number  and  we  want  to  know  how  many  you  all  have  in 
Desotoville  B.  t.  Gen.  Jack  turner,  Capt.  Moses  turner,  Lu. 
Rands  West,  Zenson  Coleman,  Capt.  S.  Scott  Aaron.” 

FED  BARNEY 

“We  met  in  the  Club  with  Capt.  Peter  Hill  in  the  chair 
to  Deside  on  killing  and  we  agre  to  kill  one  on  E.  McCall 
Place  2 on  Ed  Watkins  place  one  on  Capt.  McCall  Place 
only  5 in  this  B.  t.  and  also  we  will  be  all  right  on  the  17 
Sept,  at  night  the  meeting  Demand  M.  (name  omitted)  to 
take  this  our  Papers  to  Capt.  J.  Turner  at  Tuscahoma  by 
Wenday  night  and  tell  him  that  we  have  Don  we  can  do.” 

CAPT.  PETER  HILL,  CHAIR 

“Dear  Gen.  J.  turner  we  are  not  forgot  what  you  said  to  us 
in  1878  when  we  first  meet  we  keep  it  in  remember.” 


Captain  Peter  Hill 
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(Here  follows  a list  of  names  omitted)  “We  have  got  more 
mens  (another  list  of  names)  this  is  all  we  can  get  in  this 
B.t. 

this  is  to  certify  that  we  in  Club  have  promes  to  Give  Mr. 
Willis  Lymon  50  cts  per  day  to  Cary  our  paper  and  Collect 
members  for  Club  As  he  is  working  by  the  Day.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  can  up  our  Club.  Done  by  order  of  the 
Club  July  1882.  Gen.  Jack  Turner,  Chair,  Capt.  Moses  Tur- 
ner, Vice  Capt.  Peter  Hill  Gard.  F.  D.  Barney  Clerk.  In 
Desotoville  Prec.” 


CAPT.  JACK  TURNER,  Seal. 

“Mr.  Capt.  Peter  Hill  Dear  Sir  Please  send  me  those  Paper 
in.  We  want  to  get  all  the  member  name  on  one  Book  and 
Dear  Sir  you  must  see  Willis  Lymon  and  get  his  paper 
and  M (name  omitted)  and  get  his  we  want  them  in  before 
we  Be  betray.  Please  com  down  Sunday  and  let  us  know 
how  many  you  got.” 


GEN.  JACK  TURNER 

DESOTOVILLE  LEST  NO.  2 

“Cared  to  (name  omitted)  by  Aaron  Scot  and  Rands  Wes. 
Plese  Don  loose  it  Don  by  order  of  the  Club  meeting  in 
June  1882  Tuscahoma,  ala.  the  if  this  war  are  Messrs.  Gen. 
Jack  turner,  Capt.  Moses  turner  L.  (name  omited)  S. 
(name  omitted)  Sec.  Capt.  Peter  Hill  D.  B.  t.  Sec.  Gen. 
(name  omitted)  D.  B.  t.  Desotoville  B.  T.  (name  omitted) 
and  Dont  let  be  like  that  war  we  had  before.  We  will  Given 
up  this  time  till  we  will  kill  all  the  white  Forks  mens  and 
women.” 

F.  D.  BARNEY,  CLERK 
(List  of  names  amounting  to  22). 

“I  close  say  Is  try  and  Could  note  get  any  more  and  oui 
Clerk  wrote  so  bad  I could  not  read  it  all  to  the  Peoples  so 
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I Don  all  could  Doe  and  so  I went  to  the  Camp  Groun  and 
found  it  all  right. 

READ  THIS  TO  THEM. 

General  Jack  turner  meet  in  the  chair  and  Capt.  Moses  tur- 
ner to  prepar  a meeting  of  a club  and  Dear  Friends  we  are 
com  again  to  the  Sec.  War  For  our  benefit  in  Choctaw 
County  Ala  and  we  are  be  on  hand  From  1878  on  tell  now 
and  also  we  are  ready  now  For  our  war  and  we  want  every 
B.  t.  in  the  county  to  be  all  right,  and  we  only  have  28  in 
no.  in  your  B.  t.  and  we  will  say  to  you  all  that  we  expect 
to  kill  all  of  white  mens  and  women  and  Baby,  and  you 
of  the  cold,  in  your  B.  t.  may  Look  out  and  we  want  our 
Friend  the  Bare  of  this  to  let  nobody  no  into  this  while 
we  have  but  23  in  your  B.  t.  I think  Desotoville  B.  t.  is  very 
a Bad  place  for  Black  people  and  we  are  going  to  have  it 
to  our  hand  before  manny  days  and  us  look  For  our  best 
way  to  Doe  this  thing.  We  Please  that  the  15  day  of  Sept, 
will  be  the  best  while  all  the  white  will  be  at  Camp  Meeting 
For  we  will  a shi  time  any  way  and  we  have  only  23  in 
your  B.  t.  and  on  that  Day  we  will  let  you  all  have  35  of 
our  mens  and  you  all  must  wact  for  seifs  and  we  are  all 
right  down  here  in  our  ports  and  be  shew  to  slay  from  Baby 
up  to  the  oldes  and  have  no  man  on  this  list  that  will  Betray 
us  like  Huff  Chaney  did  and  dont  take  none  of  them  Clu 
Kluck  negro  on  your  list  for  we  are  going  to  kill  them  too 
Please  read  this  to  ever  one  that  join  you  and  you  must 
take  sora,  paper  along  with  you  to  sign  your  members 
names  on  and  on  the  31  day  of  July  you  must  go  up  to  the 
Camp  Meeting  place  and  Look  over  the  place  that  you  may 
understand  and  I will  taken  Butler  and  Capt.  turner  tak 
Mt.  Sterling  and  we  have  800  guns  in  readines  and  I see 
all  the  Boys  and  their  seems  to  be  all  right  and  say  the  15 
that  are  going  to  raly  to  the  Polls  and  also  I find  here  bout 
Desotoville  the  colored  Friend  are  all  Pretty  much  all  of 
them  are  on  the  white  Folks  sid  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
these  23  up  and  also  I meet  with  Mr.  ...  at  the  Camp 
Grounds  night  and  I Look  over  the  Paper  and  could  read 
good  and  also  (word  obscure)  you  take  this  off  to  rewrite 
in  the  record  Please  have  a good  writer  so  that  we  can 
make  out  his  hand  write  I learned  that  you  are  going  to  slay 
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from  the  baby  up  to  the  oldes  and  also  you  must  Doe  all 
you  can  in  Butler  that  Day  for  it  will  be  a good  time.” 

F.  D.  BARNEY  CLERK 

“this  our  last  meeting  this  side  of  our  time  and  we  are 
only  have  23  members  in  desotoville  Precinct  and  we  are 
going  take  this  County  by  Shedding  Blood  and  we  are 
going  to  slay  from  the  young  up  to  the  oldes  and  Capt. 
Jack  turner  is  going  with  his  mens  that  night  to  Butler 
and  Capt.  and  Capt.  Moses  turner  will  go  up  to  the  Camp 
Groun  and  Capt.  Pete  Hill  will  take  his  mens  to  Desotoville 
and  Capt.  Jesse  Wilson  will  take  his  fens  to  the  Mt.  Ster- 
ling and  you  must  all  look  out  and  be  taking  and  we  will 
meet  on  the  17  night  Sept.  For  this  will  be  our  time  when 
Every  Body  will  have  Preaching  in  minds  Mr.  Turner  is 
our  Gen  and  when  we  take  this  County  we  will  pay  him 
too.”52 

On  Wednesday  morning  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Butler 
was  called  and  it  was  decided  that  warrant  for  a few  of  the 
leaders  in  the  plot  should  be  issued  and  the  parties  arrested  and 
lodged  in  jail.  This  was  promptly  done,  and  the  following  ne- 
groes were  arrested:  Jack  Turner,  Jesse  Wilson,  F.  D.  Barney, 
Peter  Hill,  Range  West,  Willie  Lyman,  and  Aron  Scott. 

On  Thursday  a mass  meeting  of  between  two  or  three 
hundred  people  agreed,  after  mature  deliveration,  to  postpone 
action  until  Saturday,  at  which  time  all  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  both  black  and  white,  were  requested  to  meet  and  de- 
termine what  should  be  done  with  the  malefactors.  About  one 
thousand  people  of  all  classes  accordingly  assembled  at  Butler 
on  Saturday  and  the  evidence  against  the  parties  charged  was 
submitted.53  Captain  A.  J.  Gray  was  elected  chairman  and  Dr. 
Evan  P.  Harris  and  others  made  fiery  speeches  to  which  an 
answer  was  made  by  County  Solicitor,  George  W.  Taylor,  and 
by  Captain  Joseph  H.  Knighton,  “who  pleaded  earnestly  that 
the  law  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  and  that  the  negroes  be 


53The  Courier,  Butler,  Alabama,  Wed.,  Aug.  23,  1882. 
“DuBose,  J.  C.,  Alabama  History,  p.  193. 
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granted  a regular  trial  in  court.”54  One  cool  headed  man  said 
his  private  opinion  was  that  the  people  who  made  the  laws 
could,  in  a desperate  emergency,  rightly  take  the  law  into  their 
hands.  By  almost  a unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  that  Jack 
Turner  should  be  taken  out  of  the  jail  and  “hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead.” 

At  about  fifteen  minutes  after  one  o'clock  the  ceremony 
was  performed.  Jack  was  placed  on  Mr.  Lenoir's  buggy;  the 
buggy  was  driven  under  a tree;55  a rope  was  tied  around  his 
neck  and  thrown  over  a limb  of  the  tree.  Someone  then  asked 
Jack  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  to  which  he  persisted  in  a stub- 
born denial  of  the  charges  contained  in  the  papers  and  said, 
“I  will  be  a Democrat  if  you’ll  let  me  off.”  He  was  told  that 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  so  the  buggy  was  driven 
from  under  him,  and  he  was  left  hanging  for  awhile  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  street  of  the  town,  with  several  hundred 
people  looking  on.5G  Jack  Turner,  who  for  eight  years  past  had 
been  the  bete  noir  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  breathed  his  last. 

No  one  was  disguised,  no  court  action  resulted,  yet  the 
chief  participants  of  the  Jack  Turner  affair  were  prominent 
men. 


“The  mighty  and  just  indignation  of  the  outraged  people 
appreciating  the  insufficiency  of  the  penalty  meeted  out 
for  such  crimes,  took  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  Jack 
Turner  sleeps  the  everlasting  sleep,  and  will  never  again 
ruffle  the  current  of  this  people’s  happiness.”57 

The  other  negroes  who  had  been  arrested  were  carried  to  Liv- 
ingston, Alabama,  where  they  were  placed  in  jail  for  safety. 
There  arose  considerable  doubt  about  the  character  of  the 
papers  found  at  Desotoville,  and  these  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed without  trial.58 


51DuBose,  J.  C.,  Alabama  History,  p.  193. 

55Note:  This  tree  stands  in  front  of  the  present  bank  of  Butler. 
^Seal,  Hiram,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  30,  1931. 

57The  Courier,  Butler,  Alabama,  Aug.  23,  1882. 

58DuBose,  J.  C.,  Alabama  History,  p.  193. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MOUNT  STERLING  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sterling  were  well  edu- 
cated, many  of  them  having  attended  colleges  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  Virginia,  and  in  New  York;  therefore,  at  an  early  date 
they  were  interested  in  establishing  schools  in  this  community. 

Some  of  the  wealthy  planters  employed  tutors  to  teach 
their  children,  some  of  whom  were  sent  to  college.  Some  of  the 
girls  went  to  a school  in  La  Grange,  Georgia. 

The  census  for  Choctaw  County  in  1850  shows  that  there 
were  fourteen  common  schools  in  the  county  in  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  scholars  were  enrolled.  There  was  a 
male  academy  in  Mount  Sterling  in  which  fifty-eight  scholars 
were  enrolled.1  The  official  statistics  for  Choctaw  County  in 
the  same  year  show  twenty-eight  schools,  twenty-eight  teachers, 
four  hundred  twenty  pupils,  and  a public  school  fund  of  $142.00.2 

There  was  a small  one-room  school,  the  Catterlin  School, 
in  which  Mrs.  M.  Lucy  Nettles,  who  was  a graduate  of  Judson 
College,  taught  for  eight  or  nine  years.3  The  first  large  school 
that  we  have  any  record  for  is  the  male  academy,  which  was 
presumably  established  in  1847,  as  it  occupied  the  first  floor  of 
a building  in  which  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Gilliad  Number  Eighty- 
one,  was  located.4  The  construction  of  this  building  was  financed 

by  prominent  men  in  the  community  since  there  was  no  public 
school  fund  at  this  time. 

The  male  academy  was  known  as  the  “Choctaw  County 
Seminary”.  The  Sumter  County  Whig  carried  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

“We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  next  Fourth  of 

July  will  be  celebrated  at  Mount  Sterling,  by  the  students 

Census  1850  Winsor  Spinks  Census  Taker  of  Choctaw  Co. 

statistics  of  1950. 

3Morgan,  Mrs.  Media  Nettles,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  30,  1930. 

Sumter  County  Whig,  Livingston,  Ala.,  June  10,  1851. 
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of  the  Choctaw  County  Seminary.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence will  be  read  by  one  of  the  students,  and  an  ora- 
tion delivered  by  another.  A dinner,  etc.,  will  be  prepared 
to  which  all  are  invited.  Our  friends  at  Mount  Sterling,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  do  the  thing  up  brown.” 

This  was  the  leading  academy  in  the  county  between  1850  and 
1853.  It  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a most  excellent  principal, 
George  Frederick  Mellen.5 *  Mr.  Mellen  was  born  in  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  prepared  for  college  at  Wilbraham  Academy, 
and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  College  at  Middleton,  Connecticut. 
He  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Mount  Sterling.  He  was  remembered  by  one  person  for  making 
a closing  prayer  at  Kizer  Hill  Church,  which  he  delivered  in  a 
rich,  mellow,  distinct  voice.  One  sentence  of  this  prayer  was  a 
quotation  from  Ecclesiastes,  twelfth  chapter: 

“Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,  there  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was:  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it.” 

A person  had  to  associate  with  Dr.  Mellen  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  real  character.  He  was  a fine  scholar  for  his 
age,  well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  English  and  Mathe- 
matics. Fie  kept  up  his  Hebrew  studies  daily  as  well  as  the 
languages  which  he  taught.  He  did  not  spare  himself  in  his 
work  for  his  students.  He  could  inspire  great  and  noble  purposes 
in  the  young  and  never  troubled  his  students  with  many  pre- 
cepts and  set  rules. 

“It  was  his  custom  on  opening  school  in  the  morning  to 
read  something  from  the  Bible  and  offer  devout  prayer 
in  a full,  earnest  tone  of  voice.  The  students  were  rather 
a godless  set  of  youths  and  did  not  stop  to  think  much 
about  his  prayers;  but  they  were  generally  respectful  to 
him  for  they  loved  him.”8 


5Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  60. 

“Massey,  John.,  Reminiscences,  p.  61, 
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One  of  his  pupils  said : 

“More  religion  gets  into  a boy  through  the  devout  teacher 
he  loves  than  through  any  merely  formal  instruction  that 
can  be  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a powerful  excuse  is 
given  for  being  irreligious  when  a brilliant  and  popular 
teacher  practically  ignores  the  subject.”7 

In  this  school  Mr.  Mellon  taught  Davie’s  Elementary  Alge- 
bra, Brown’s  English  Grammar , Parker’s  Natural  Philosophy, 
Whatley’s  Logic,  Original  Compositions  and  Declamations.  His 
His  fine  reputation  at  Mount  Sterling  influenced  several  young 
men  to  enter  college  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mellen  went  to  Pierce’s  Springs,  Mississippi,  as 
the  first  principal  of  the  Goodman  Institute.  His  going  to  this 
school  drew  patronage  from  Alabama  and  a new  light  dawned 
on  that  section  of  Mississippi.8  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellen,  a few  years 
later,  went  North  where  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  left 
the  school  at  Pierce’s  Springs  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Seth  S. 
Mellen,  who  had  been  one  of  Professor  George  Mellen’s  assis- 
tants.8 

George  and  Seth  Mellen  made  the  academy,  Goodman  In- 
stitute, the  most  noted  school  in  that  part  of  East  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  Alice  Hayes  Mellen,  George  F.  Mellens  wife,  was  a bril- 
liant and  finely  educated  woman  and  an  accomplished  writer. 
She  was  a great  help  to  Mr.  Mellen,  assisting  him  in  the  teach- 
ing of  composition. 

The  Baptist  people  purchased  the  Choctaw  County  Semi- 
nary building  at  Mount  Sterling  in  1854  for  their  church,  and 
then  a new  building,  which  was  chartered  by  G.  F.  Smith  as 
the  Male  Academy,  was  built.  It  was  an  adequate  building  for 
that  period.  There  were  two  large  rooms  with  a movable  par- 
tition between  them  which  could  be  raised  when  an  auditorium 
was  needed ; and  two  smaller  back  rooms.  There  were  two  small 


Ibid. 

8Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  61. 
fTbid.,  p.  62. 
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porches  on  the  front,  and  from  each  was  a door  affording  en- 
trance into  one  of  the  large  rooms.10  Long  seats  and  either  “lift- 
top”  or  “front-slide”  desks  were  used.  The  walls  were  plastered 
and  were  partly  covered  by  black-boards  and  maps.11 

The  girls  occupied  the  left  or  East  large  room,  and  were 
taught  by  Miss  0.  Cordelia  DuBose  who  was  a special  friend 
of  Mrs.  Mellen;  while  the  boys  occupied  the  right  or  West  room 
and  were  taught  for  a while  by  Professor  Ben  E.  DuBose,  later 
by  Mr.  Jones.  The  latter  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  some 
of  the  boys  who  finally  locked  him  out  of  the  school  building, 
whipped  him,  and  ran  him  away.  The  next  year  Mr.  McKee  of 
Bladon  Springs,  who  was  a strong  disciplinarian,  taught  here 
and  established  the  prestige  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  small  back  rooms  was  used  for  the  teaching  of 
art  and  music  and  the  other  one  for  the  small  children  who 
were  taught  by  older  students  in  the  academy. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Mills,  who  was  born  in  Mount  Sterling  in 
1835,  taught  a private  school  for  small  children.  She  had  at- 
tended Professor  George  F.  Mellen’s  school  in  1853.  One  of  her 
pupils  was  Mrs.  Media  Nettles  Morgan  who  later  studied  under 
Miss  Cordelia  DuBose  in  the  Academy.12 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Mount  Sterling  people  solicited 
and  obtained  another  excellent  teacher.  He  was  John  Massey. 
Mr.  Massey  was  born  December  16,  1834,  near  Melvin,  Ala- 
bama, in  Choctaw  County.  He  was  the  son  of  Drury  and  Vashti 
Massey,  who  moved  to  Alabama  in  1817  from  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina.13  He  passed  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  and  was 
taught  to  read  at  home.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  was 
a pupil  of  John  James,  an  Irishman,  whose  large  library  for 
several  years  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  boy.  John  then  taught  a 
little  school  in  the  community  for  two  years  and  was  later,  for 
six  years,  a student  of  Professors  George  and  Seth  Mellen  at 
Pierce’s  Springs.  He  then  assisted  Prof.  Mellen  for  two  years, 


10Mills,  Neil,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  12,  1930. 

“Wilcox,  W.  D.,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  28,  1930. 
“Morgan,  Mrs.  Media  N.,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  30,  1930. 
13Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  14. 
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and  later  taught  a school  of  three  months  in  his  home  com- 
munity, for  which  he  was  paid  eighty  dollars.  In  1859  he  entered 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  was  graduated  with  honor 
from  the  Arts  and  Science  Department  in  1862.  During  the 
last  half  of  his  senior  year  at  the  University,  he  served  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  as  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  cadet  corps.  At  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  solicited  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  President  of  the 
University, to  remain  with  the  institution  as  assistance  professor 
and  instructor  in  military  tactics.  He  declined  the  position  in 
order  to  enter  the  Confederate  States  Army.  He  enlisted  in 
Hilliard’s  Legion,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  First 
Battalion.  He  was  distinguished  for  gallantry  at  Chikamauga, 
the  first  large  battle  of  that  command,  which  won  for. him  a 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  that  battle, 
while  leading  his  battalion  in  the  last  charge  up  the  heights  of 
Snodgrass  Hill,  September  20,  1863.  Early  in  1864,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  he  was  permitted  to 
resign  from  the  army  and  accept  the  position  of  instructor  in 
tactics  and  assistant  professor  in  the  University,  which  was 
at  that  time  considered  the  West  Point  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  held  that  position  until  the  University 
was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  April  3,  1865,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  war.14 

Mr.  Massey  then  went  to  Jackson  on  personal  matters,  and 
from  there  to  Tuscahoma  and  on  to  Mount  Sterling.  While 
there  learned  that  the  “old  academy”  was  without  a teacher  and 
he  decided  to  stay  and  assume  charge  of  this  institution.  He 
said, 


“I  spent  the  night  with  Prof.  Ben  E.  DuBose,  who  had  once 
taught  this  school.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  would 
dread  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  boys’  school  in 
Mount  Sterling  because  the  boys  were  so  bad.”15 

This  made  Professor  Massey  feel  that  the  job  was  to  be  a dif- 
ficult one,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  hard  jobs  after  having 


14Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1172. 
15Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  218. 
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taught  at  Pierce’s  Springs,  and  at  the  University  of  Ala. ; and 
after  having  served  as  a Confederate  soldier.  He  continued  to 
wear  his  old  dingy  Confederate  uniform  until  he  had  made 
enough  money,  by  teaching,  to  procure  more  suitable  clothes. 

Professor  Massey  opened  school  the  last  of  August  and 
soon  had  forty  pupils,  the  limit  he  had  set.  The  boys  were  easy 
to  manage,  he  said,  because  of  three  things:16 

1.  “I  put  my  best  service  into  the  school.” 

2.  “I  had  as  pupils  three  young  men  who  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  Army;  two  brothers,  Maybanks  and  John 
Wesley  DuBose,  and  Charles  B.  DuBose,  a cousin  of  theirs, 
who  set  a fine  example  and  aided  in  creating  a loyal  spirit 
in  the  school.” 

3.  “The  friendly  influence  of  Miss  0.  C.  DuBose,  who  was 
a teacher  of  strong  character  and  who  was  principal  of 
the  Girls’  School  in  the  village.”17 

In  this  school  Professor  Massey  taught  classes  in  reading, 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition ; Latin  through  Caesar, 
Vergil,  Horace;  Greek  through  Xenophon  and  Homer;  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry;  French.  Spelling  was 
taught  to  the  whole  school — both  the  large  and  the  small  pupils 
standing  around  the  room.  The  one  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
when  the  class  was  dismissed,  had  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  class 
next  day. 

Professor  Massey  did  his  work  satisfactorily  to  the  patrons, 
but  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  law,  the  thing  in 
which  he  was  interested.  Colonel  D.  S.  Troy,  of  Montgomery, 
made  arrangements  to  aid  him  in  this  study  and  to  give  him 
some  clerical  work  at  the  same  time,  so  he  resigned  his  school 
work  at  Mount  Sterling.  The  trustees  of  the  Academy  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Gaines,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  complimented  him  and  urged  him  to  remain;  how- 
ever, he  closed  the  school  the  first  week  in  July,  1866. 


“Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  pp.  218-219. 

17Note:  Miss  DuBose  afterwards  taught  in  Butler  and  Bladon  Springs 
and  on  Aug.  9,  1871  married  Dr.  G.  W.  McElrath  of  Miss,  in  Marengo 
Co.,  Ala.,  by  Rev.  Thames.  (Bladon  Springs  Herald,  Aug.  16,  1871.) 
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He  decided  to  refuse  Colonel  Troy’s  offer,  choosing  to  ac- 
cept the  principalship  of  the  male  school  at  Summerfield,  Ala- 
bama, where  he  remained  from  1866  until  1874;  then  he 
taught  in  a high  school  in  Mobile  1874-76;  and  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Alabama  Conference  Female  College  at 
Tuskegee,  in  1876,  where  he  remained  until  1909.  While  he  was 
president  of  the  Female  College  he  said  his  “most  important 
work  was  to  study  the  girls  themselves,  their  individualities, 
characteristics,  needs  along  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  lines” 
. . . . “His  life  was  dedicated  to  this  supreme  task  through  fifty 
years  of  service.”18  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Southern 
University  at  Greensboro;  of  the  Girls  Industrial  School  at 
Montevallo,  and  of  the  University  of  Alabama:  all  of  these  he 
declined.19  He  received  his  A.  M.  Degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1875,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  was  con- 
ferred by  the  University  in  1879. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-five  Dr.  Massey  retired  and  began 
to  spend  his  leisure  time  in  reading  and  study.  Soon  a request 
came  from  Dr.  George  F.  Mellen,  Junior,  that  he  write  a book 
of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  began  this  book  and  as  a 
result  we  have  his  Reminiscences.  He  died  April  20,  1918,  while 
living  with  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cobb,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida;  and  was  buried  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  April  22, 
1918."° 

After  Mr.  Massey  left  the  Academy  in  Mount  Sterling  Mr. 
Tom  Armstrong  became  its  principal.  He  later  became  a Meth- 
odist minister  serving  charges  in  Louisiana.  Later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Advocate,  and  a member  of 
North  Alabama  Conference,  M.  E.  Church,  South.21 

The  following  news  articles  will  show  that  Professor  Arm- 
strong was  highly  esteemed  in  Mount  Sterling: 

“We  regret  to  learn  that  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 

Prof.  Thos.  Armstrong,  of  Mount  Sterling,  will  leave  us 


15Dallas,  Miss  Belle,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  25,  1930. 
“Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1172. 
“Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  404. 
21Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Aug.  26,  1874. 
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soon,  to  become  a resident  of  Mansfield,  La.,  having  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  a Female  College  at  that  place. 
Prof.  Armstrong  has  made  many  warm  friends  in  this 
county,  who  will  sincerely  regret  his  removal.  He  is  an 
excellent  teacher  of  many  years  experience,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Mansfield  upon  the  acquisition  of 
so  valuable  a member  of  society.” 

“In  the  removal  of  Mr.  Armstrong  from  our  county  we 
feel  that  we  have  sustained  a loss  not  easily  to  be  repaired. 
We  hope  that  he  may  find  friends  in  his  new  home,  and 
that  he  may  prove  as  useful  to  Louisiana  as  he  has  been 
to  Alabama.  In  giving  him  up  we  feel  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  a sacrifice.  He  has  been  a good  citizen,  and 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty  at  all  times.  Success  to  him- 
self and  family.” 

“Until  the  last  four  or  five  years  Professor  Armstrong  has 
at  different  times  had  control  of  two  colleges,  one  at  Eutaw 
and  the  other  at  Marion,  Alabama.  His  reputation  is  second 
to  none  in  Alabama.”22 

Entertainments  were  sometimes  put  on  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Mount  Sterling  Academy.  Tableaus,  frequently 
presented,  provided  one  means  of  raising  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  The  Choctaw  Herald  for  November  16, 
1866,  carried  the  following  announcement: 

“We  are  indebted  to  young  ladies  of  Mount  Sterling  for 
an  invitation  to  a tableaux  which  is  to  be  given  by  them 
at  that  place,  this  evening,  at  8 :00  o’clock,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  female  academy.”23 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  this  tableau  were: 

“Grand  Musical,  Beauties  of  Moonshine,  Temptation,  Ha- 
gar,  Rebecca  and  Roena,  Hay  Making,  Jealousy,  Devotion, 
Midnight,  The  Youth  Who  Never  Saw  a Woman,  Poca- 
hontas Saving  Captain  Smith,  The  Old  School  Mam',  All 


“Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  2,  1874. 
£3Ibid.,  Butler,  Alabama,  Nov.  16,  1866. 
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Quiet  Along  the  Potomac,  Boys  in  Blue,  and  a pantomime 

called  “Love  in  a Cottage”.24 

This  performance  was  a great  success,  and  the  proceeds 
amounted  to  eighty  dollars.25 

Mount  Sterling’s  most  noted  period  as  an  educational  center 
was  during  the  period  1869  to  1880,  when  the  Academy  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Seth  Smith  Mellen  and  his  able 
assistants,  Vince  West,  Miss  Ida  Parsons,  and  Charlie  Moody.26 
Mr.  Mellen  was  born  February  7,  1821,  at  Pelham,  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  a brother  to  Professor  George  F.  Mellen  who 
taught  in  Mount  Sterling  in  1853.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  then  attended  Williams  Col- 
lege where  he  received  a B.  A.  Degree  in  1843,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  at 
Longstreet  Academy,  Twigg  County,  Georgia,  from  1843  to 
1851,  at  Goodman  Institute,  Clarke  County,  Mississippi,  1855 
to  1869  and  was  induced  to  come  to  Mount  Sterling  by  ten  men 
who  guaranteed  him  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  year 
with  the  understanding  that  the  next  year  it  was  to  run  on  its 
own  merits.27  He  began  teaching  in  Mount  Sterling  in  Septem- 
ber, 1869. 

Mr.  Mellen  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  of  superb 
form,  black  hair,  which  curled  slightly,  Roman  nose  and  face, 
and  large  dark  expressive  eyes — altogether  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  the  time.28  He  was  qualified  to  teach  everything 
and  in  addition  had  good  common  sense.20  He  was  a talented 
speaker  and  it  was  said  that  he  could  have  made  a brilliant 
success  in  any  of  the  professions  if  his  taste  had  led  him  in 
that  direction.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of 


2,Ibid.,  Butler,  Alabama,  Nov.  23,  1866. 

25Ibid.,  Butler,  Alabama,  Jan.  5,  1867. 

26Note:  Mr.  Wash  Taylor,  a lawyer,  taught  or  substituted  for  Mr. 
Mellen  some  when  he  had  to  be  away.  (Bruister,  Ben) 

27Note:  He  married  Susan  Huntington  Bush,  Aug.  24,  1848,  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  who  came  South  as  a teacher  in  Faunsdale,  Ala.,  where  Mr. 
Mellen  met  her  in  the  hospitalable  home  of  Charles  Walker.  (Owen, 
T.  M.,  Hist,  of  Ala.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1188. 

28Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  70. 

^Bruister,  Ben,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 
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the  Masonic  Lodge,  of  the  Whig  party  at  first  and  later  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  yet  he  was  modest  and  did  not  like  publicity. 
He  was  a teacher  because  he  loved  teaching  better  than  any 
occupation;  consequently  his  teaching  was  full  of  inspiration. 

Professor  Mellen  taught  in  the  same  building  which  Pro- 
fessor Massey  used,  but  he  did  not  confine  his  teaching  to  only 
the  school-room.  He  had  several  cottages  built  around  his  own 
home,  and  these  were  used  for  sleeping  quarters  for  boarding 
students  who  came  from  a distance.  Several  of  these  cottages 
had  two  rooms  and  two  fire  places,  and  accommodated  four  to 
eight  boys.  The  boys  used  the  large  central  hall  in  the  Mellen 
home  at  night  as  a study  hall.  It  was  here  that  Professor  Mellen 
assisted  the  boys  in  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
The  boys  who  stayed  in  the  cottages  ate  their  meals  in  a big 
dining  room  in  the  Mellen  home.  At  times  girls  were  invited  to 
visit  in  the  home  and  then  the  boys  and  girls  had  a great  time. 
Some  of  the  students  were  Ben  Bruister,  Bill  Curtis,  Hardy 
Hopper,  Gaston  Woodward  (dead),  Bill  Woodward,  John  Wood- 
ward (in  Oklahoma),  Sydney  Prince,  J.  J.  Altman,  Julian  Wat- 
ters, Wash  Taylor,  Tuck  Goodman,  Ed.  Gray,  Leo  Bryant,  Joel 
C.  DuBose,  Frank  Keller,  Ivey  Lewis  (died  at  University  of 
Alabama  with  measles),  Jerry  Brown,  B.  N.  Moody,  A.  J.  Wood, 
Verdie  Green,  Lafayette  Williams,  Thad.  L.  Mathers,  Eli  Thorn- 
ton (died  with  typhoid  fever)  Alice  DuBose,  Marilou  Arm- 
strong, B.  D.  Gray,  (Pres.  Georgetown  College,  in  Kentucky) 
Beuben  Gaines  (Judge  Supreme  Court  of  Texas),  George  F. 
Mellen,  Junior,  H.  M.  Hooper.30 

School  began  at  8 :00  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  was  dis- 
missed at  5 :00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  fifteen  minute 
recesses  and  one  hour  noon.  An  average  of  about  seventy  stu- 
dents attended  this  school,  some  of  the  boarding  students  being 
from  Mobile,  Marengo,  Sumter,  Washington,  and  Clarke  Coun- 
ties, and  from  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.31  Several 
students  who  lived  at  a distance  rode  to  school  in  buggies  or  on 
horseback,  and  still  others  came  in  on  Monday  mornings  and 
returned  to  their  homes  each-week-end.  Most  all  the  students 


30Bruister,  Gray,  Wilcox,  Moody,  R.  N.,  O.  Gray,  Interviews  with 
author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 

31DuBose,  J.  C.,  History  of  Alabama,  pp.  164-173. 
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brought  lunches  to  school,  and  at  lunch  time  there  was  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  swapping  lunches,  then  sitting  on  the  mossy 
banks  under  the  trees  and  eating  them.32 

Friday  afternoons  were  devoted  to  compositions  and 
speeches  from  the  younger  classes  and  great  thunderous  ora- 
tions from  the  older  students  who  were  about  ready  for  college. 
Often  one  could  hear  boys  in  the  woods  practicing  their  orations 
for  these  occasions.33  Sessions  closed  about  July  with  three  days 
of  public  examinations  and  commencement  exercises  which  in- 
cluded compositions,  orations  and  a big  dinner  for  the  public.34 
For  these  occasions  the  Methodist  Church  was  sometimes  used 
as  more  people  could  be  seated  in  it  than  in  the  school  building.35 

Each  fall  there  was  an  announcement  of  the  opening  of 
school.  A typical  announcement  follows: 

“Mount  Sterling  Academy: 

Prof.  S.  S.  Mellen  will  commence  his  fall  session  on 
the  third  Monday  in  September.  To  persons  having  chil- 
dren or  wards  to  educate  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  this 
as  the  best  place  to  send  them  that  we  know  of.  The  society 
is  unexcelled  and  the  discipline  unsurpassed.  Board  and  tui- 
tion reasonable.”36 

Professor  Mellen  sometime  kept  boys  in  at  recess  as  pun- 
ishment, and  at  times  he  would  catch  one  of  the  boys  by  his 
hair  and  shake  his  head.37  Occasionally  he  sent  a boy  for  a 


“Cory,  Mrs.  Chappell,  nee,  Marielou  Armstrong,  Letter  to  author, 
Feb.  14,  1930. 

“Note:  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Sam  Armstrong,  a small  boy,  gave 
an  oration  in  the  political  parlance  and  style  of  that  day  which  literally 
“brought  down  the  house”.  The  speech  was  written  by  his  father  in 
his  wittiest  and  most  telling  style  and  was  a sort  of  “take  off”  on  his 
great  friends  and  associates,  George  Washington  Taylor  and  J.  J.  Alta- 
man,  and  other  political  speakers  in  the  limelight.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men had  many  a laugh  over  it  afterwards.  (Mrs.  Chappe'l  Cory.) 

34DuBose,  J.  C.,  Alabama  History,  p.  172. 

“Bruister,  Ben,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  29,  1930. 

“Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  6,  1875. 

37Sherrard,  Mrs.  Alice  DuBose,  Letter  to  author,  Oct.  29,  1930. 
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switch  to  be  used  in  punishing  someone,  and  this  was  some- 
times “ringed”.38  However,  the  boys  respected  Professor  Mellen, 
and  his  name  will  live  in  the  affectionate  memories  of  hundreds 
of  his  pupils. 

“He  made  no  loud  professions  but  his  works  will  follow 
him  in  the  betterment  of  mankind.”39 

Such  games  as  cat,  town  ball,  bull  pen,  jumping  the  rope, 
wrestling,  and  foot  races  were  participated  in  by  the  students. 
Inter-school  athletics  was  not  known  to  them. 

Professor  Mellen  was  superintendent  of  education  of  the 
county  1872-1880,  while  he  was  teaching  in  Mount  Sterling.  He 
did  not  go  out  over  the  county  very  much,  but  people  from  the 
county  came  to  him  for  advice.  He  was  nominated  also  by  accla- 
mation as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  and  Conservative 
Party  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  at  a meeting  of  delegates  of  the  counties  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  at  Selma,  Alabama,  July  31,  1874.40  The 
following  are  instructions  to  trustees  of  free  public  schools  while 
Dr.  Mellen  was  superintendent  of  education  of  Choctaw  County : 

“No  school  can  be  begun  or  continued  with  less  than  an 
average  of  fifteen  pupils.  No  teacher  shall  receive  more 
than  forty  dollars  per  month  for  teaching  a school  of 
twenty  pupils  and  not  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  ad- 
ditional ten  pupils  and  no  teacher  shall  receive  more  than 
sixty  dollars  per  month.”41 

Professor  Mellen  went  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  in  1880 
where  he  was  co-principal  with  Mr.  Alonzo  Hill  for  three  years 
in  the  Tuscaloosa  Female  Academy.42  In  1883  to  1887  he  was 
co-principal  of  the  Boys  Military  School  in  Livingston,  Alabama, 
1885  to  1892,  superintendent  of  elucation  of  Sumter  County; 


38Wilcox,  W.  D.,  Interview  with  author,  Aug.  28,  1930. 
30Massey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  70. 

40Choctaw  Herald,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  23,  1874. 
^Ibid.,  Feb.  26,  1874. 

^Mellen,  Fred,  Letter  to  author,  Dec.  11,  1930. 
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after  which  time  he  retired.  In  1883  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Mellen  died  May  30,  1893,  and  was  buried  at  Living- 
ston, Alabama.  His  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  placed  this  tribute  on  his  tombstone: 

“A  beloved  husband  and  father, 

A faithful  friend, 

A consistent  Christian. 

He  served  well  his  day  and  generation 
And  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  Just.”43 


“Read  by  author. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  include  in  this  history  something 
about  all  the  noted  people  who  either  lived  at  Mount  Sterling 
or  attended  there.  Yet,  to  pass  over  all  of  these  without  men- 
tioning a few  who  have  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
history  of  the  little  town  would  leave  the  story  incomplete.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  a 
few  characters  who  have  not  entered  into  the  story  thus  far. 
These  sketches  are  arranged  alphabetically  rather  chronologi- 
cally or  according  to  prominence. 

George  Hays  Carnathan,  the  son  of  William  George  and 
Theresa  E.  (Mayberry)  Carnathan,  was  born  on  July  9,  1858, 
near  Butler,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.1  His  father  was  born 
near  Eutaw,  Green  County,  Alabama,  lived  near  Butler,  and 
volunteered  in  Company  F,  Fortieth  Alabama  Regiment,  of  the 
Confederate  States  army. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Mount  Sterling,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  LL.  B.  Degree  from  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1878.2 

He  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Butler, 
Alabama,  and  served  as  solicitor  of  Choctaw  County  from  1880 
to  1886.  He  served  as  general  administrator  of  that  county 
from  1890  to  1904,  and  was  a Democratic  delegate  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1901. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the  work  of  these 
organizations. 

Mr.  Carnathan  married  Hester  Anna  Brewster  of  Butler, 
November  16,  1880,  and  the  following  children  were  born  to 
them:  Dr.  William  George,  who  married,  September  6,  1906, 
Mary  Harriet  Craig  of  Macon,  Mississippi,  and  lives  at  Butler, 

'Owen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Ala.  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  301. 

2Palmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  Univ.  of  Ala.,  1831-1901,  p.  44. 
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Alabama;  Benjamin  Gilmer,  pharmacist,  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Margaret  Amelia,  who  is  a school  teacher  and  lives  in  Butler; 
Helen  Brewster,  who  married  Frank  E.  White  of  Womack  Hill, 
Alabama;  Wilkes  Coleman,  who  lives  in  Butler;  and  Alla  Velma, 
of  Butler. 

Wiley  John  Carnathan  was  born  on  December  18,  1836. 
He  is  the  son  of  George  M.  Carnathan  of  Eutaw,  and  Penelope 
(Coleman)  Carnathan,  the  former  came  from  Ireland3  and  was 
a nephew  of  George  Hays,  who  settled  in  Greene  County,  also 
of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Coleman)  Mayberry  of  German  descent, 
who  lived  at  Centerville  in  Bibb  County. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Alabama  from  1857  to  1858. 
When  the  war  between  the  States  began  he  served  as  a private 
in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  After  the  war  he  returnd  to 
Mount  Strling  where  he  became  a planter  and  a tombstone 
agent. 

He  was  married  to  Mattie  Craig  of  Daleville,  Mississippi.4 

Marielou  Armstrong  Cory  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Ala- 
bama and  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Louise  (Du- 
Bois)  Armstrong;  the  former,  a noted  educator,  Methodist  Min- 
ister, and  editor;  later  taught  and  served  churches  in  Alabama 
and  in  Louisiana,  became  editor  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, and  a member  of  North  Alabama  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Mrs.  Cory  is  noted  for  her  beauty,  talent  and  charm.  She 
comes  of  a long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  from  the  French 
Huguenots  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  She  is  the  great, 
great  granddaughter  of  Peter  DuBois  and  Anne  (Clarkson) 
Carne,  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Carne  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Worcester.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Harvel 
and  Mary  White  (King)  Armstrong  and  of  John  and  Louise 
(Williams)  DuBois. 

She  received  her  early  education  under  the  distinguished 


3Owen,  Thomas  M.,  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  301. 

4Palmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  Univ.  of  Ala.,  1831-1901,  p.  131. 
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educator,  Dr.  Seth  Smith  Mellen,  at  Mount  Sterling,  Alabama, 
and  was  later  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Mansfield  Woman’s  College,  Louisiana. 

She  taught  music  and  art  in  the  public  schools  of  Decatur, 
Alabama,  and  Birmingham,  and  was  organist  for  churches  in 
her  father’s  ministerial  charges. 

She  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  society  and  club  women 
of  Alabama,  identified  with  the  State’s  most  beneficial  activi- 
ties and  interesting  movements,  and  has  been  very  active  in 
sociological  legislation.  She  was  instrumental  in  saving  from 
defeat  at  the  last  moment,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnson’s  bill  establishing 
the  Alabama  Boys  Industrial  School  at  East  Lake.  She  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for  Girls; 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Alabama  Girls  Voca- 
tional School.  She  was  vice  president  and  a member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Alabama  Division 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  April  8,  1897,  of 
which  division  she  was  president  from  1911  to  1914.  She  is 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy Association,  and  is  now,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been, 
Regent  of  this  Association. 

During  Mrs.  Cory’s  Administration  as  president  of  the 
Alabama  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C.  she  inaugurated,  in  1911,  the 
movement  to  place  Confederate  markers  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  The  boulder  on  the  campus  and  the  beautiful  symbolic 
Tiffany  window  in  the  library,  memorials  to  the  boy-soldiers 
who  defended  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  on  the  night  of  Croxton’s 
raid  and  to  other  students  of  the  Confederate  Army  who  went 
out  from  the  University  halls,  are  the  result  of  her  long  struggle 
for  this  recognition  of  the  University  students  who  became 
Confederate  soldiers  in  the  early  “sixties”. 

Mrs.  Cory  is  clever  with  brush  and  chisel.  She  is  an  ac- 
complished musician,  and  a gifted  speaker  and  writer.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Birmingham  Writers’  Club  and  her  book,  The 
History  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  Montgomery  with  Notes 
and  Sketches,  is  of  literary  and  historic  interest. 
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As  Miss  Armstrong  she  was  married  in  Gadsden  on  No- 
vember 26,  1890  to  Chappell  Cory,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Age  Herald,  and  to  this  couple  have  been  born 
the  following  children:5  (1)  Chappell  Cory,  Junior,  who  is  now 
a lawyer  in  New  York  City.  During  the  World  War  he  served 
as  Lieutenant  with  artillery  corps.  He  is  married  to  Eleanor 
Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  K.  Martin  of  Tennessee: 
(2)  Armstrong  Cory,  who  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Division  during  the  World  War  and  was  wounded  in 
action  in  France.  He  is  studying  at  the  Sarbonne  in  Paris  for 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree.  He  recently  married  in  Paris, 
Madamoiselle  Dina  Gambara,  of  Bucarest,  Parma,  Italy:  (3) 
Theresa  Cory,  who  married  Hudson  Strode,  writer,  critic  and 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

This  charming  woman,  who  has  meant  so  much  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  state,  now  lives  in  her  beautiful  home  at  Roebuck 
Springs,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Andreiu  Jackson  Curtis , the  son  of  Robert  LaFayette  and 
Elizabeth  (Dyer)  Curtis,  was  born  on  December  20,  1829,  in 
Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia.  His  father  was  born  in  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  and  moved  to  Alabama  in  1836,  where  he  settled  near 
the  forks  of  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers. 

He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  and 
entered  college  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  After  his  graduation 
in  1849  he  read  medicine  under  his  brother,  Dr.  Penton  Curtis, 
at  Panola,  Mississippi,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at 
Pennsylvania  Medical  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
graduating  with  honors  in  1851. 

He  went  to  Cuba  to  practice  medicine  and  to  observe  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  which  was  raging  on  that  island.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1853  and  settled  in  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama,  where  he  practiced  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
Coleman.  He  travelled  through  the  Northwestern  and  Western 
States  prospecting,  and  in  1857  was  a correspondent  of  the 


BOwen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Ala.  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  404;  Moore, 
A.  B.,  History  of  Ala.  and  Her  People  Vol.  Ill  p.  600;  Cory,  Mrs. 
Chappell,  Letter  to  author,  Feb.  14.  1931. 
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Mobile  Mercury  and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Later 
he  bought  a plantation  near  Mount  Sterling,  Alabama,  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Secession  Convention  in  1861, 
and  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a company  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes  Coleman, 
but  was  forced  to  resign  this  position  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  sold  his  farm  in  1870  and  moved  to  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  until  his  death,  October  25,  1872. 

He  was  a Democrat,  a Mason  and  a Presbyterian. 

He  married  Olivia  Octavia  Chaney,  the  daughter  of  George 
B.  and  Caroline  (Ainsworth)  Chaney  of  Sumter  County,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1854,  at  Mount  Sterling.0 

Charles  Belts  DuBose,  son  of  Clem  and  Esther  Martha 
(Barnette)  DuBose  of  Mount  Sterling,  was  born  March  9,  1840. 
He  studied  medicine  while  a young  man  and  was  an  aid  to 
surgeons  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  After  the  war  closed, 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Mount  Sterling  and  studied  at  the 
Male  Academy  under  Dr.  John  Massey.  He  helped  to  create  a 
loyal  spirit  in  the  school  and  occasionally  assisted  Dr.  Massey 
with  the  teaching.  At  this  time  he  was  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  Con- 
ference in  1867  and  was  a faithful  preacher  and  teacher  for 
several  years. 

He  taught  a school  at  Isney,  Alabama,  and  while  there 
married  Sue  Dozier.  In  1879  he  took  charge  of  a church  in 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and  was  the  first  minister  to  remain  for 
four  years.* 7  His  pastorate  was  distinguished  in  1880  by  the 
session  of  the  Alabama  Conference  which  was  presided  over 
by  Bishop  H.  M.  McTyeire.8  When  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 


eOwen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Ala.  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  446. 

7Hoskins,  F.  W.,  The  History  of  Methodism  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  p.  78. 

8“Condensed  Version  of  Methodism  in  Pensacola”,  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Sept.  25,  1930.  Note:  On  Sat.  night  during  the  conference  a disas- 
trous fire  visited  the  city,  burned  many  homes,  and  caused  the  leath 
of  two  people. 
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came,  he  sent  his  family  away,  but  showed  his  heroic  spirit  by 
deliberately  refusing  to  leave  his  afflicted  people,  most  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city.  He  and  a Catholic  priest 
were  the  only  pastors  left  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  He  remained  at  his  post  of  duty  until  he  went  down 
to  death  October  12,  1882,  with  this  pestilence,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Michael  cemetery  on  the  shore  of  Pensacola  Bay,  “whose 
waves  will  sing  his  requiem  until  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection.,,e 

Joel  Campbell  DuBose  was  born  on  December  18,  1855  at 
Gaston,  Sumter  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Eusebius  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Horn)  DuBose,  the  former  a 
native  of  Darlington,  South  Carolina,  who  lived  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling and  was  a school  teacher  and  planter.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  and  Susanna  (Campbell)  DuBose  of  Darling- 
ton, and  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Vines)  Horn  of  Kinterbish, 
Choctaw  County.  His  paternal  ancestors  were,  on  the  one  side, 
French  Huguenots  who  came  to  South  Carolina  in  1685,  and  on 
the  other  side,  Scotch.  His  mother’s  people  came  from  North 
Carolina.10 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Gaston  and  later  at 
Mount  Sterling  under  the  noted  educator,  Professor  S.  S.  Mel- 
len.  Later  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
was  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  Degree  in  1878,  and  an  M.  A.  De- 
gree in  1882.11 

He  was  principal  of  the  Pushmataha  High  School  from 
1878  to  1883 ; of  the  school  at  Snow  Hill  from  1883  to  1886 ; at 
Livingston,  1886;  1888;  at  South  Highlands,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, 1888-1898 ; in  charge  of  private  classes  and  literary  work, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1898-1899;  conducted  a private  school  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1899-1900 ; and  was  principal  of  “Du- 
Bose School  for  Boys”  in  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Jefferson 
County  in  1903  and  served  in  that  body  until  1907.  While  Prof. 


pMassey,  John,  Reminiscences,  p.  219. 

10Owen,  T.  M.,  Die.  of  Ala.  Hist.  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  510. 
“Palmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  Univ.  of  Ala.,  1831-1901,  p.  244. 
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DuBose  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  a new  and  most  important  chair  created  at  the  University 
of  Alabama — that  of  professor  of  secondary  education.  Through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  at  that  time  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York  City  was  induced  to  provide  for  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  this  executive  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  create 
a sentiment  over  the  entire  state  for  the  establishment,  support 
and  improvement  of  high  schools.  When  Prof.  DuBose  was 
given  this  new  chair,  he  stumped  the  State  in  advocacy  of  a 
law  establishing  County  High  Schools.  “His  eloquent  appeals, 
emanating  out  of  a rich  faith,  proved  by  his  works  in  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls,  bore  fruit  when  the  next  legislature 
met.”12  In  August,  1907,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
for  a county  high  school  in  each  county,  upon  the  conditions  that 
the  people  of  the  county  give  fifty  acres  of  land,  construct  and 
equip  a building  worth  $5000.00  and  deed  this  property  to  the 
State.  Thirty-one  county  high  schools  were  established  during 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  DuBose  was  a gentleman  of  high  moral  character  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  literary  attainments.13  He  is  the  author 
of  Sketches  of  Alabama  History , Notable  Men  of  Alabama , Ala- 
bama History,  “Aeschylus  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes”,14  and 
the  “Story  of  Alabama”.15  He  was  business  manager  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama;  and  a contributor  to  other  periodicals.10 

He  was  married  August  8,  1883,  to  Alice  Vivian,  daughter 
of  William  T.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Horn,  of  Pushmataha,  Alabama. 
To  this  couple  were  born  the  following  children:  (1)  Benjamin 
William,  who  married  Mary  Rowens  Brust  and  lives  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee;  (2)  Alice  Vivian,  who  is  a teacher  in  Memphis; 
(3)  Martha  Mortimore,  who  married  Reverend  R.  M.  Howell 
and  lives  in  Birmingham;  (4)  Rosa  Florence,  who  married  Jack 
Mills  and  lives  in  Mount  Sterling;  (5)  Frederick  Mellen,  who 

^Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  Vol.  I,  p,  812. 

'"The  Courier,  Butler,  Ala.,  Jan.  20,  1883. 

“Methodist  Review,  September-October,  1899. 

15Pearson’s  Magazine,  June,  1902. 

'"Alumnae  News,  Univ.  of  Ala.,  Sept.,  1917. 
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died  May  15,  1891;  (6)  Joel  Campbell,  who  died  September  26, 
1886. 

Prof.  DuBose  died  February  6,  1917,  at  his  home  in  Roebuck 
Springs,  Birmingham,  and  is  buried  in  Birmingham. 

Reuben  Reid  Gaines  was  born  on  October  30,  1836,  at  Wil- 
liams Cross  Roads,  Choctaw  County.  He  was  the  son  of  Joab 
and  Lucinda  (McDavid)  Gaines.  He  received  his  preparatory 
training  in  private  schools  and  at  Mount  Sterling  and  was 
graduated  with  an  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1855.17  He  studied  law  at  Cumberland  University  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  was  graduated  with  an  LL.  B.  Degree 
in  1857. 

He  practiced  law  at  Selma  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  States  Army  and  served  as  Adjutant  of  the 
Third  Alabama  Cavalry,  1862-1863;  Assistant  Adjutant  in  Gen- 
eral Morgan’s  Brigade,  and  Allen’s  Division,  1863-1964;  Assis- 
tant Adjutant  General  in  Allen’s  Division  of  Cavalry  1864-1865. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Clarksville,  Texas, 
in  partnership  with  Colonel  B.  H.  Epperson.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Texas  in  1877 ; served  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  1885-1894, 
and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  from  1894 
to  January  5,  1911,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  failing  health. 

He  was  a Democrat,  an  Episcopalian,  a member  of  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity,  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

He  married,  March  1859,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
D.  and  Elizabeth  (King)  Shortridge,  who  lived  at  Montevallo, 
Shelby  County,  Alabama.  Their  only  child  is  Lelia  Shortridge, 
Galveston,  Texas.  His  last  residence  was  Austin,  Texas,  at 
which  place  he  died  on  October  13,  1914.18 

Vivian  Pendleton  Gaines  was  born  on  September  21,  1852, 
at  Mount  Sterling.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Washington  and 


1TPalmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  Univ.  of  Ala.,  1831-1901,  p.  114. 
18Owen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  Vol.  III,  p.  628. 
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Eliza  V.  (Earle)  Gaines,  who  were  engaged  in  farming  and 
the  warehouse  business  at  Tuscahoma  Landing, 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Mount  Sterling,  attended 
Centenary  Institute  at  Summerfield,  graduated  from  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1872,  and 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in 
1873!9 

He  practiced  medicine  at  Mount  Sterling  1873  to  1886,  and 
then  moved  to  Mobile  where  he  practiced  and  served  as  a clini- 
cal lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

He  was  a member  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  State 
Board  of  Health,  State  Medical  Examining  Board,  and  of  Mobile 
County  Medical  Association. 

He  was  a Democrat,  a Methodist,  an  Odd  Fellow,  Knight 
of  Pythias,  and  Mason,  and  the  author  of  “Central  America  and 
Panama  Canal”,  1913. 

He  married  March  7,  1879,  at  Summerfield,  Margaret  Car- 
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oline,  daughter  of  Netherland  and  Caroline  Porter  (Childers) 
Tate,  both  natives  of  Georgia.  They  have  the  following  children : 
(1)  Lila  Earle  who  married  Warner  Clifford  Clisby,  and  lives 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  (2)  Carrie  Tate,  who  married  Rich- 
ard Raymond  Cailen  and  lives  in  Birmingham;  (3)  Helen  May; 
(4)  Maggie  Bell  who  is  dead;  and  (5)  Henry  L.20 

Dr.  Gaines  dropped  dead  November  27,  1923,  while  in 
Mount  Sterling  on  a hunting  trip.  He  was  buried  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Nov.  28,  1923.21 

James  Edward  Gray  was  born  in  1860  at  De  Sotoville,  Ala- 
bama. He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Alanson  Jefferson  and  Eliza- 
beth Jane  (Nethery)  Gray.22  The  former  died  April  27,  1883, 
and  was  buried  at  Mount  Sterling,  Alabama. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  DeSotoville,  and  for 
five  years  was  a student  of  the  noted  Professor  Seth  S.  Mellen 
at  Mount  Sterling.  After  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  with  an  A.  B.  Degree  in  1878  he  taught  school  for  two 
years  in  Sumter  County.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  the 
University  and  received  his  L.L,  B.  Degree  in  the  spring  of 
1882.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Just  after 
this  admission  to  the  Alabama  bar  he  contracted  typhoid  fever 
and  died  February  19,  1883.23 

Charles  Howard  Mellen  was  born  in  1861  at  Pierce’s 
Springs,  Mississippi,  and  is  the  son  of  Professor  Seth  S.  and 
Susan  H.  (Bush)  Mellen.  He  received  his  early  education  under 
his  father  at  Pierce’s  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Ala.  In  1878  he  entered  the  Junior  class  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  Degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science  in  1880. 

He  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Summerfield  in 


20Owen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Ala.  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  629. 
^Mobile  Register,  Nov.  28,  1923. 

^Palmer,  T.  W.,  Register  of  University  of  Ala.,  p.  291. 

Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Ala.  and  Her  People,  Vol.  II,  pp.  601-602. 
^The  Courier,  Butler,  Ala.,  Feb.  24,  1883. 
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1881  and  1882,  but  his  services  were  ended  by  his  death  in 
Tuscaloosa,  December  27,  1882.24 

George  Frederick  Mellen  was  born  on  June  27,  1859  at 
Pierce's  Springs,  Clarke  County,  Mississippi.  He  was  the  son  of 
Prof.  Seth  Smith  and  Susan  Huntington  (Bush)  Mellen,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Goodman  Institute  and  at  Mount 
Sterling,  and  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father  and  Judge 
George  Washington  Taylor.  He  entered  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1877  and  was  graduated  with  an  M.  A.  Degree  in 
1879.  He  specialized  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and 
received  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  for  the  best  examination  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  also  received  the  first  prize  which  was  offered  by  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  the  best  examination 
in  Shakespeare. 

He  did  graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, wrote  his  dissertation  on  “Monograph  on  Some  Popular 
Errors  in  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Their  Remedy”, 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  Degree  October  80,  1890. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  taught  school  in  the 
Gainesville  Academy,  1879-1882;  with  his  father  in  the  Boy's 
Military  School  at  Livingston,  1882-1885;  and  in  Demopolis 
1887-1891.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  French  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  1891-1898 ; and  of  Greek  and  history  1898- 
1900;  but  on  account  of  ill  health  resigned  this  position  and 
retired  to  private  life  on  his  farm. 

He  was  a Democratic  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
1905-1907. 

He  collaborated  with  William  Rule  in  A History  of  Knox- 
ville, 1900;  with  Henry  N.  Ingersol  in  a Memorial  Volume  which 
contains  a sketch  and  choicest  writings  of  Joshua  W.  Caldwell. 
He  prepared  three  chapters  for  Volume  VIII  in  The  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation;  was  a contributor  to  Southern  Humor- 
ists, Southern  Editors ; Knoxville  Sentinel,  Chattanooga  News; 
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Neiv  England  Magazine , Methodist  Review , Nashville  Tennes- 
sean, Sewanee  Review,  and  other  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

He  was  married  July  7,  1885,  to  Mary  Briscoe,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  Briscoe  and  Eliza  J.  (Van  de  Graff)  Baldwin,  of  Hous- 
ton, Mississippi.  Their  children  are:  (1)  Seth  Baldwin,  (2) 
Helen  Van  de  Graff,  (3)  George  Frederick,  Junior,  and  (4) 
Cornelia  Daniel. 

His  last  days  were  peacefully  spent  on  his  farm  near 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  died  in  Knoxville,  June  4,  1927.25 

Charles  Edivard  McCall  was  born  on  November  21,  1867, 
at  De  Sotoville,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Daniel  and  Nancy  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  McCall  and  the 
grandson  of  John  and  Mary  (Campbell)  McCall;  and  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Sarah  Menifee  (Davis)  Thompson.  John  McCall  was 
a native  of  Scotland  who  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  then 
moved  to  Florida  and  on  to  Alabama  where  he  died.  Benjamin 
Thompson  lived  in  Hale,  Autauga  and  Choctaw  Counties  in 
Alabama. 

Mr.  McCall  received  part  of  his  early  education  in  Prof. 
Seth  S.  Mellen’s  school  at  Mount  Sterling,  and  then  continued 
his  higher  education  in  the  Cooper  Institute  at  Daleville,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  graduated  from 
the  latter  with  an  A.  B.  Degree  in  1885.20 

He  taught  for  ten  years  as  principal  of  high  schools  and 
academies.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Choctaiv  Ad- 
vocate, Butler,  Alabama,  1890-92,  and  established  this  weekly 
newspaper  so  securely  that  it  still  has  a large  number  of  sub- 
scribers. 

He  became  probate  judge  of  Choctaw  County  in  1898  and 
held  this  office  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1908.  He 
spent  the  next  two  years  as  assistant  examiner  of  public  ac- 
counts of  Alabama,  until  April  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  chief 
examiner  of  public  accounts  in  which  capacity  he  has  served 

“Mellen,  Henry  L.,  Letter  to  author,  Dec.  11,  1930. 
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under  the  appointments  of  six  governors,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed assistant  State  examiner  of  this  department.27 

He  is  a Methodist,  Royal  Arch-Mason,  past  Chancellor  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodman  of  the  World,  a member  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 

He  married  Mary  Rebecca  Collins,  daughter  of  James 
Madison  and  Amanda  (Etheridge)  Collins  of  Collinsville,  Mis- 
sissippi,28 and  they  have  the  following  children:  (1)  Major 
Charlie  Campbell  McCall,  former  Attorney  General  and  now 
assistant  Attorney  General  of  Alabama;  (2)  Honorable  Willard 
McCall,  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Alabama,  and 
now  with  Fort,  Beddow  and  Ray,  Attorneys  in  Birmingham; 
(3)  Mrs.  Mary  Henderson  of  Montgomery. 

Carroll  T.  Prince  was  born  August  28,  1882,  in  Mount 
Sterling,  Alabama.  He  is  the  son  of  Major  Sydney  T.  Prince 
and  Helen  (Rhodes)  Prince,  who  moved  to  Mobile  when  Car- 
roll  was  five  years  old. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Mobile  county,  graduated 
at  the  University  Military  School  of  Mobile,  and  from  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1910, 20  and 
for  two  years  was  private  secretary  to  Congressman  George 
Washington  Taylor. 

He  began  practicing  law  and  was  employed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  first  as  Law  Agent,  then  as  Per- 
sonal Injury  Attorney,  and  later  as  Attorney  of  the  entire 
System,  and  is  now  Solicitor  of  the  System,  with  headquarters 
in  Mobile.20 

He  has  been  rather  active  in  State  and  County  political 
affairs,  but  has  never  run  for  an  office.  He  married,  April  1, 
1924,  Miss  Jean  Welch  of  New  York  and  they  have  one  son. 


27McCall,  Charlie  C.,  Letter  to  author,  March  9,  1931. 

28Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1087. 

“Prince,  Carroll  T.  Letter  to  author,  March  11,  1031;  Register,  Univ. 
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Sydney  Trotter  Prince,  was  born  May  20,  1847,  at  Bladon 
Springs,  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  McCarroll  and 
Lucy  Anthony  (Trotter)  Prince. 

He  was  a member  of  the  cadet  corps  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  left  the  institution  in  order  to  join  the  Con- 
federate States  Army.  With  two  other  cadets,  he  organized  a 
company  of  cavalry  from  military  cadets,  and  was  elected  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  company.  He  commanded  this  company 
under  General  Forrest,  during  Wilson’s  raid  through  Alabama, 
as  his  captain  was  absent  at  this  time.  He  later  received  the  rank 
of  brevet  major.31 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mount  Sterling  and 
entered  the  mercantile  business.  He  spent  his  spare  moments 
studying  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Choctaw  county 
in  1875  and  practiced  law  in  Butler  until  1880,  from  which 
place  he  moved  to  Mobile  and  entered  a partnership  with  Harry 
T.  Toulmin  and  George  W.  Taylor,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Toulmin-Taylor  and  Prince.  This  firm  dissolved  in  1887  and 
Mr.  Prince  continued  his  practice  alone. 

He  represented  the  Twenty-seventh  Senatorial  District 
composed  of  Choctaw,  Washington  and  Clarke  Counties,  in  the 
state  Legislature  in  1875  and  was  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875,  at  which  time  he  introduced  some  of  the 
most  important  measures  considered  in  the  convention.32  He 
served  as  a Democratic  presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden  ticket 
in  1876,  and  on  the  Cleveland  ticket  in  1884. 

He  was  an  Episcopalian  and  took  an  active  part  in  religious 
services,  and  was  also  a Mason. 

He  married  May  20,  1873,  Helen  Maria  Rhodes,  daughter 
of  James  and  Maria  Edna  (Kornegay)  Rhodes,  who  moved 
from  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina  to  Bladon  Springs,  Alabama. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  this  couple:  (1)  Annie, 
who  married  Dr.  Eugene  DuBose  Bondurant,  Mobile,  Alabama ; 


^Owen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1391. 
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(2)  Sydney  Rhodes,  of  Mobile;  Carroll  Thomas,  of  Mobile,  and 
(5)  Mary  Kate,  who  married  William  Norman  Hunter  of  Mo- 
bile. 


Mrs,  Prince  died  April,  1887,  and  Mr.  Prince  died  at  Mobile, 
January  7,  1910. 

Thomas  McCarroll  Prince  was  born  in  1807  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  1827,  and  moved  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  where 
he  was  a merchant  in  the  commission  house  of  Prince  and  Gar- 
rett. 


“He  spent  two  years  in  Liverpool,  England,  as  a member 
of  a large  commercial  house  there  for  the  transaction  of 
American  business,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
convention  of  Southern  planters  which  was  held  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  in  1889,  so  as  to  obtain  advances  on  the  cotton 
crop  through  the  agency  of  post  notes,  and  to  secure  good 
prices  for  the  cotton  by  holding  the  stock  until  it  was  de- 
manded for  immediate  consumption  by  spinners.  Among 
the  agencies  in  Europe  for  the  sale  of  American  cotton, 
and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  was  the 
House  of  Fontaine,  Prince  and  Company.”33 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Mobile  County 
in  1840  and  reelected  in  1845.  He  then  moved  to  Choctaw  County 
and  in  1855  defeated  Hon.  William  Woodward  to  represent 
Sumter,  Choctaw  and  Washington  Counties  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  a Whig. 

Thomas  McCarroll  Prince,  Junior,  was  born  July  28,  1842, 
and  is  the  son  of  Thomas  McCarroll  and  Lucy  Anthony  (Trot- 
ter) Prince  of  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

He  was  a lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Second  Regi- 
ment of  Alabama  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Confederate  States 
Army;31  and  was  slightly  wounded  by  an  accidental  explosion 


“Owen,  T.  M.,  Dictionary  of  Ala.  Biography,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1391. 
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of  an  ammunition  chest  on  April  8,  1863,  at  Battery  Wagner, 
Morris  Island,  while  there  with  the  South  Carolina  Artillery 
which  was  commanded  by  Major  C.  K.  Huger.35 

After  the  War  of  Secession,  he  became  a planter  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

He  married  Gertrude  Ingersoll  at  Mobile  in  1867,  and  died 
in  1869. 

Frank  Singleton  Stone  was  born  October  3,  1839,  at  Bladon 
Springs,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Sardine  Graham  Stone,  who  moved  to  Mobile  in  1847. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Mobile  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  entered  the  ship  yard  of  J.  D.  Howard,  of  Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  shipyard  bus- 
iness. A year  later  he  went  to  Mississippi  where  he  completed 
his  literary  studies  under  Alexander  Demitry. 

In  1854  he  returned  to  Mobile  and  worked  as  a shipping 
clerk  on  the  “Ben  Lee”  one  of  the  Tombigbee  River  boats  which 
carried  freight  for  St.  Stephens,  Tuscahoma,  Gainesville  and 
other  landings  along  the  river.  In  1858  he  was  on  the  “Eliza 
Battle”  when  it  caught  on  fire.  He  saved  several  lives  during 
this  tragedy  and  was  later  commended  by  rescued  persons  and 
received  a gold  medal  from  the  Masons  of  the  State.  In  1864 
he  became  captain  of  “The  Admiral”  steamer,  and  later  had 
command  of  a company  of  boats. 

He  retired  to  “Montrose”,  his  home  in  Baldwin  County 
and  became  widely  known  as  a scientific  horticulturist. 

He  married  September  4,  1862,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Augustus  C.  Hawkins,  and  they  have  the  following  children: 
(1)  Frank  S.  Junior,  who  was  a student  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  from  1880  to  1883,  received  his  LL.B  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1886;  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia 
from  1887  to  1888;  Solicitor  of  Baldwin  County,  1894  to  1899; 
tax  commissioner  of  Baldwin  County,  1899  to  1900;  (2)  Mary 


35War  Reports,  Series  1,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  276. 
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Stone,  who  is  dead;  (3)  Robert  0.  Stone,  of  Baldwin  County.39 

George  Washington  Taylor  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  F.  and  Anne  Se- 
well (Trezevant)  Taylor,  both  natives  of  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina. 

He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  best  private 
schools  of  Montgomery  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was 
graduated  in  1867  from  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia. 
He  taught  school  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  during  which  time  he 
read  law  under  Hon.  Harry  T.  Toulmin  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  November,  1871.  He  then  practiced  law  in  Choctaw  County 
and  in  Marengo  County. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1878  and 
for  State  solicitor  for  the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  November  1880, 
in  which  place  he  served  for  six  years  and  was  re-elected.  In 
November,  1896,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  first  Dis- 
trict and  was  successfully  re-elected  for  nine  terms,  making  a 
total  of  eighteen  years  in  the  position.37 

He  wrote  the  first  primary  elections  regulations  in  the 
Democratic  party  organization  adopted  in  Alabama  for  party 
government  in  Choctaw  County.  He  was  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Choctaw  executive  committee  for  several  years,  and 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  which  called  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1901. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  November,  1864,  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  State  troops  and  later  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Company  D,  First  South  Carolina 
Cavalry  regiment. 

He  married  January  13,  1881,  Margarette  V.  T.,  daughter 
of  E.  H.  and  Mary  Jane  (Bonner)  Metcalf  of  Montgomery. 
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CONCLUSION 

A century  has  passed  away  since  white  people  began  to 
settle  in  Mount  Sterling.  During  this  time  the  Indians  have 
been  removed;  the  great  forests  have  been  cleared  for  planta- 
tions, some  of  which  have  reverted  to  woods  while  others  pro- 
duce bontiful  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  peas  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts; the  little  town  is  more  centralized,  having  only  one  gin 
and  two  stores  for  the  community  rather  than  one  for  each 
plantation ; a garage  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  blacksmith 
shop;  and  a gravelled  road  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Indian 
trail — post  road  between  Tuscahoma  and  Butler. 

The  mighty  Tombigbee  flows  on  more  dependable  than  in 
former  days  because  of  locks  which  make  it  navigable  all  the 
year  for  steamers.  The  remains  of  the  old  freight  shute  and 
warehouse  at  Tuscahoma  landing  are  still  visible,  but  with  the 
exception  of  timber  very  few  products  are  shipped  from  this 
landing. 

Many  negroes  live  in  and  around  Mount  Sterling,  but  these 
are  peaceable,  and  most  of  them  either  rent  land  from  the 
white  people  or  work  on  shares  with  them. 

The  original  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  old  colonial  homes,  are  still  standing;  and  a small 
but  more  modern  school  building,  which  was  constructed  from 
the  materials  of  the  old  academy,  is  located  on  the  same  lot  on 
which  the  academy  stood. 

The  old  “wash  hole”  of  the  S.  S.  Mellen  school  boys,  better 
known  as  “Lassiter  Mill  Pond”  is  still  in  use  as  a swimming 
pool  and  as  a baptismal  place  for  the  Mount  Sterling  and  Hope- 
well churches.1 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  there  are  descendants  of  the 
early  families  of  Mount  Sterling  and  own  part  of  the  original 
family  property.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
became  prominent  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  business 
men,  those  who  are  living  like  to  spend  their  vacations  around 
their  old  home  places,  hunting,  fishing,  and  enjoying  the  plea- 
sant breezes,  the  good  water,  and  the  quietness  of  the  com- 
munity. 


xChoctaw  Advocate,  Butler,  Alabama,  Sept.  14,  1930. 
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MONTGOMERY  AS  THE  CONFEDERATE  CAPITAL 
VIEW  OF  A NEW  NATION 


Edited  With  An  Introductory  Chapter  By 
James  P.  Jones  and  William  Warren  Rogers 


EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a compilation  of  reports  printed  in  the  Charleston 
Courier  written  from  Montgomery  during  the  four  months  it 
was  the  Confederate  capital.  It  is  intended  as  a complement  to 
the  other  sources  which  give  at  least  passing  note  to  life  in  a 
town  which  briefly  enjoyed  the  role  of  a nation's  capital.  Dr. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Rogers,  both  members  of  the  history  faculty  of 
Florida  State  University,  have  made  sufficient  reference  to  those 
sources  in  their  footnotes  and  bibliography  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  mentioning  them  further.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
viewpoint  of  representatives  of  the  press  of  another  Southern 
city  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  observers  of  the 
scene,  and  is  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  an  entire  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. — P.A.B. 
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PREFACE 


As  the  first  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  was  the  scene  of  crucial  military  and 
political  decisions  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861.  The  small 
city  found  itself  in  an  unaccustomed  whirl  of  activity.  On  hand 
to  record  the  events  of  the  day  was  a small  army  of  news- 
papermen. This  study  contains  several  accounts  of  life  in  the 
capital  as  seen  by  a four-man  press  corps  representing  the 
Charleston  Daily  Courier.  Their  writings  have  all  the  verve  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  new  nation  about  which  they  wrote.  The 
editors  intend  the  work  for  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader 
and  hope  that  the  spontaneous,  close-range  accounts  of  the 
Courier’s  journalists  will  hold  the  interest  of  both. 

The  editors  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  Alabama, 
for  his  interest  in  the  project.  Mr.  Milo  B.  Howard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  supplied  useful  information 
concerning  Alabama  personalities.  Mrs.  Granville  T.  Prior  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society  kindly  aided  with  material 
pertaining  to  South  Carolina.  Thomas  R.  Waring,  Editor  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  permitted  the  use  of  the  Courier 
files  in  which  the  accounts  originally  appeared.  Professor  J. 
Cutler  Andrews  of  Chatham  College  offered  helpful  suggestions. 
Also,  Professor  Weymouth  T.  Jordan  of  Florida  State  University 
gave  encouragement  and  advice  during  the  time  the  manuscript 
was  being  prepared. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Early  in  the  mild  winter  of  1861  Thomas  C.  DeLeon  re- 
signed his  position  as  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  topographical  en- 
gineers and  went  South.  His  destination  was  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  he  wrote,  “The  city  is  picturesque  in  perch  upon 
bold,  high  bluffs,  which,  on  the  city  side,  cut  sheer  down  to  the 
Alabama  river  . . . From  the  opposite  bank  spread  great  flat 
stretches  of  marsh  and  meadow  land,  while  on  the  other  side, 
behind  the  town,  the  formation  swells  and  undulates  with 
gentle  rise.  As  in  most  southern  inland  towns,  its  one  great 
artery,  [Market  Street] , runs  from  the  river  bluffs  to  the  Capi- 
tol, perched  on  a high  hill  a full  mile  away.”1  DeLeon  was  but 
one  of  many  persons  drawn  to  the  small  southern  town  because 
of  its  sudden  rise  to  prominence  as  the  provisional  capital  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

After  the  1860  election  returns  revealed  that  Lincoln  would  be 
the  next  president,  the  South  prepared  for  action.  Montgomery 
was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  a southern  convention. 
Here,  it  was  hoped,  a plan  of  union  might  be  perfected.  The 
selection  of  Montgomery  was  not  illogical.  William  Lowndes 
Yancey  promoted  southern  nationalism  in  Alabama  as  effectively 
as  had  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  in  South  Carolina.  The  meeting 
at  Montgomery  would  guarantee  South  Carolina  support  in 
carrying  out  secession.  Furthermore,  the  city  was  in  a centrally 
located  lower  South  cotton  state.2  South  Carolina  seceded  on 
December  20,  1860,  and  by  February  1,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had  also  withdrawn 
from  the  Union.  The  date  set  for  the  southern  convention  was 
February  4,  1861,  exactly  one  month  before  Lincoln’s  inaugu- 
ration. 


^[homas]  C.  DeLeon,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals:  An  Inside  View 
Of  Life  In  The  Southern  Confederacy,  From  Birth  To-  Death  (Mobile, 
1890),  23. 

2 For  the  selection  of  the  site  see  Armand  J.  Gerson,  “The  Inception  of 
the  Montgomery  Convention,”  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  the  Year  1910,  181-187;  Laura  A.  White.  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett:  Father  of  Secession  (New  York,  1931),  191-192;  John 
Witherspoon  DuBose,  The  Life  And  Times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey, 
II  (New  York,  1942),  581;  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost 
Cause:  Jefferson  Davis  And  His  Cabinet  (New  York,  1939),  87-90. 
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Soon  delegates  and  curiosity  seekers  began  converging  on 
Montgomery.  They  found  a town  forty  years  removed  from  the 
frontier,  rough  and  crude  yet  incongruously  sophisticated.  Situ- 
ated at  a large  bend  in  the  Alabama  River,  some  331  steamboat 
miles  above  Mobile  and  839  overland  miles  from  Washington, 
Montgomery  had  been  an  early  location  for  Indian  villages  and 
a landing  site  for  eighteenth  century  traders.  Its  real  growth 
began  after  the  War  of  1812  with  the  creation  of  the  Alabama 
Territory  in  1817  and  the  rush  to  take  up  the  rich  lands  of 
this  new  cotton  kingdom. 

The  town  was  founded  by  Georgians  and  real  estate  specu- 
lators from  the  North.  The  land  that  ultimately  became  the  site 
of  Montgomery  was  purchased  at  the  federal  land  sales  held  at 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  August  1817.  Among  the  principal 
buyers  were  the  Georgians  General  John  B.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Charles  Williamson,  who  were  members  of  the  “Alabama  Com- 
pany,and  Andrew  Dexter,  a native  of  Massachusetts.  Within 
a week  Scott  and  his  company  were  advertising  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  “Town  of  Alabama.”  Dexter  arrived  shortly  to  inspect 
his  purchase  before  the  land  was  laid  off.  With  the  financial 
assistance  of  two  other  easterners,  John  Falconer  and  James  G. 
Klinck,  Dexter  laid  off  lots  a mile  east  of  the  prospective  “Town 
of  Alabama”  and  named  the  new  village  “Philadelphia.”  The  two 
settlements  became  rivals,  although  Dexter’s  town  was  located 
on  higher  ground  and  attracted  more  immigrants.3 

In  1818  a new  Alabama  Company  was  formed  and  founded 
“East  Alabama,”  another  town  adjacent  to  Philadelphia.  The 
rivalry  continued  for  another  year,  but  a movement  for  uni- 
fication was  successful  and  both  towns  were  incorporated  under 
the  name  “Montgomery”  on  December  3,  1819.4  After  this  Mont- 


3 Clanton  W.  Williams  has  done  important  research  in  the  early  history 
of  Montgomery.  Of  special  interest  are  his  “Early  Ante-Bellum  Mont- 
gomery: A Black-Belt  Constituency,”  Journal  of  Southern  History,  VII 
(November,  1941),  495-525;  “Extracts  From  The  Records  Of  The  City 
Of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1820-1821,”  The  Alabama  Review,  I (April, 
1948),  79-90;  and  “Conservatism  in  Old  Montgomery,  1817-1861,”  The 
Alabama  Review,  X (April,  1957),  96-110. 

4 Through  the  years  there  has  been  a controversy  concerning  the  origin 
of  Montgomery’s  name.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  town  was 
named  for  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  of  Revolutionary  War  fame, 
while  the  county  was  named  for  Major  Lemeul  Purnell  Montgomery, 
who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  in  1814.  Conflicting 
arguments  are  presented  in  Montgomery  Advertiser,  December  13,  16, 
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gomery  advanced  to  a position  of  economic,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal dominance  over  the  “Black  Belt.”  This  region  extended  across 
the  central  part  of  the  state  and  became  famous  for  its  dark, 
rich  soil  and  heavy  concentration  of  Negroes.  For  the  most  part 
the  city  and  surrounding  Montgomery  County  were  populated 
by  economically  stable  groups.  Many  settlers  were  of  sufficient 
affluence  to  bring  their  slaves  with  them  and,  as  a student  of 
the  period  has  shown,  “.  . . the  city  never  passed  through  a 
period  of  raucous  lawlessness  such  as  characterized  some  pioneer 
towns  of  other  American  frontiers.”5 


By  1846  the  Black  Belt  with  the  aid  of  South  Alabama 
was  powerful  enough  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery.  The  struggle,  which  had  been  long 
and  bitter,  was  a sectional  victory  for  the  city.  Montgomery 
businessmen  built  a capitol  with  privately  raised  funds,  and  the 
public  records  were  moved  there  in  1847.6  The  second  session  of 
the  legislature  was  abruptly  interrupted  in  December  1849, 
when  the  capitol  caught  fire  and  was  completely  destroyed.  Pro- 
posals to  remove  the  seat  of  government  were  overcome,  and  by 
1852  a new  state  house  was  in  use  on  Capitol  Hill..7 


Thus,  in  early  1861  all  roads,  rough  and  unpaved  as  they 
were,  and  all  railroads,  unfinished  lines  and  different  gauges 
to  the  contrary,  led  to  Montgomery.  The  most  comfortable  route 
was  to  proceed  to  Mobile  and  then  take  a steamboat  up  the 
river  to  Montgomery.  The  capital  city,  normally  populated  by 


5 Williams,  “Conservatism  in  Old  Montgomery,”  100.  But  see  also  War- 
ren I.  Smith,  “Land  Patterns  in  Ante-Bellum  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama,”  The  Alabama  Review,  VIII  (July,  1955),  196-208. 

* Malcolm  Cook  McMillan,  “The  Selection  of  Montgomery  as  Alabama’s 
Capital,”  The  Alabama  Review,  I (April,  1948),  79-90. 

7 In  1898  a brochure  by  James  B.  Simpson  entitled  “The  Alabama  State 
Capitol  An  Historical  Sketch”  was  published.  Simpson  was  a longtime 
resident  of  Montgomery  and  knew  a great  amount  of  local  history.  His 
brochure  is  republished  in  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XVIII 
(Spring,  1956),  81-125.  This  issue  of  the  journal  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Montgomery  history. 

Supposedly  Andrew  Dexter  believed  from  the  first  that  Montgomery 
would  eventually  become  the  state  capital  and  refused  to  sell  the  loca- 
tion on  which  the  capitol  was  constructed.  The  hill  was  called  “Goat 
Hill”  because  it  served  as  a congregating  place  for  that  type  of  animal. 
When  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  visited  the  city  in  1825  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  rename  the  spot  “Lafayette  Hill.”  Not  until  after 
1846  did  the  location  achieve  the  dignified  title  “Capitol  Hill.”  See 
Grove  Hill  Clarke  County  Democrat,  May  30,  1877,  quoting  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser. 
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8,843  people,  had  only  three  hotels:  the  Exchange  which  was 
equipped  for  three  hundred  guests,  Montgomery  Hall,  and  Madi- 
son House,  each  constructed  to  house  150  persons.  The  crowded 
situation  was  partially  relieved  by  private  boarding  houses 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  Hotel  rooms  were  at  a premium 
and  frequently  six  persons  were  crowded  into  a room  with 
accommodations  for  three.  The  inability  of  the  town  to  supply 
its  increased  population  with  adequate  living  and  eating  facili- 
ties was  a source  of  constant  complaint  and  no  small  factor 
in  deliberations  to  remove  the  capital. 

Montgomery  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  attractions.  Mobile 
was  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  but  Montgomery  ranked  second 
and  had  a number  of  well  stocked  stores.  The  population  was 
literate  enough  to  support  four  newspapers,  wicked  enough  to 
patronize  the  theatre  (a  local  thespian  society  presented  “Julius 
Caesar”  as  early  as  1822  and  a theatre  opened  in  1830),  and 
religious  enough  to  attend  any  one  of  a number  of  churches. 
All  Montgomerians  did  not  consider  their  new  position  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut,  whose  husband  James 
Chesnut,  Jr.,  was  a delegate  from  South  Carolina,  conversed 
with  a Montgomery  Jady  who  feared  the  worldly  dissipation  of 
Washington  and  believed  Montgomery  might  become  similarly 
tainted.8  DeLeon  noted  that  some  Montgomerians  “could  not  get 
rid  of  their  ideas  that  odom  had  come  to  be  imposed  on  them.”9 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  citizens  were  pleased  to  have 
the  capital.  What  was  essentially  a provincial  society  was  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a center  of  international  attention.  It 
was  only  natural  for  the  citizens  to  regard  the  future  potential 
of  their  city  as  unlimited.  Later  Mrs.  Chesnut  recalled  “how 
exciting  it  all  was  there”  with  “clever  men  and  women  congre- 
gated from  every  part  of  the  South.”10 

A considerable  part  of  Montgomery’s  new  population  was 
made  up  of  newspapermen.  Correspondents  were  present  from 
southern  journals  as  well  as  the  major  northern  and  European 
papers.  They  ranged  in  prominence  from  William  Howard  Rus- 

8 Mary  Boykin  Chesnut,  A Diary  From  Dixie  (Edited  by  Ben  Ames 
Williams)  (New  York,  1949)  13. 

0 DeLeon,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals,  40. 

10Chesnut,  Diary  From  Dixie,  78. 
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sell  of  the  London  Times  to  unknown  reporters  for  weekly 
journals.  Regardless  of  prestige,  these  reporters  sent  their  home 
papers  lengthy  accounts  of  the  new  government’s  activities. 
Their  reports  were  frequently  inaccurate,  although  the  secret 
sessions  of  the  convention  prompted  speculation.  Many  of  these 
reporters  possessed  considerable  political  and  philosophical  in- 
sight and  nearly  all  were  imaginative  writers. 

No  newspaper  was  better  represented  at  Montgomery  than 
the  Chadeston  Daily  Courier.  The  newspaper  had  been  founded 
in  1803  and  for  years  had  been  one  of  the  leading  southern 
journals.  Keeping  the  Charlestonians  informed  on  affairs  at 
Montgomery  became  the  task  of  four  reporters  who  signed 
themselves  “Sigma,”  “Quod,”  “Sprite,”  and  “Palmetto.”  This 
book  contains  forty-one  of  their  articles.  On  February  4,  the 
Courier  announced  that  it  had  made  arrangements  “to  receive 
. . . full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Congress, 
to  be  opened  this  day  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,’m  but  further  than 
this,  did  not  identify  the  writers.  On  February  13  a Montgomery 
newspaper  mentioned  the  presence  in  the  city  of  two  Courier 
reporters,  N.  E.  Foard  and  Henry  Sparnick.12  Sparnick  had  been 
an  undergraduate  at  the  College  of  Charleston,  and  later  had 
been  a special  correspondent  for  the  Courier  at  Columbia,  the 
state  capital.  Sparnick  followed  the  Confederate  government 
from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  and  reported  the  news  from 
there.13  To  date,  the  editors  have  been  unable  to  identify  the 
real  names  of  the  other  writers.14 

With  a story  as  important  as  the  birth  of  a nation,  and  the 
attendant  elections  of  a president  and  vice  president,  adoption 
of  a constitution,  and  final  resort  to  war,  even  the  dullest  re- 
porter could  write  interesting  accounts.  The  Courier's  writers 

^Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  4,  1861.  For  a history  of  the  news- 
paper see  Herbert  Ravenal  Sass,  Outspoken:  150  Years  of  The  News  and 
Courier  (Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1953). 

^Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  February  13,  1861. 

13William  L.  King,  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Charleston, 
1872),  142. 

1JIt  seems  probable  that  Sparnick  was  “Sigma.”  The  other  journalists, 
however,  remain  unknown.  Mrs.  Granville  T.  Prior  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Historical  Society  to  James  P.  Jones,  January  12,  1961,  stated  that 
a search  of  the  Society’s  files  failed  to  reveal  any  information  on 
Sparnick  or  Foard.  Thomas  R.  Waring  to  William  W.  Rogers,  January 
6,  1961,  remarked  that  the  present-day  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
has  no  record  of  the  correspondents. 
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were  far  from  dull.  Each  was  a cultured  man  whose  polished 
writings  had  genuine  literary  merit.  Each  adopted  a sweeping 
style  liberally  sprinkled  with  classical  allusions.  Nor  were  they 
above  the  frequent  use  of  puns,  and  their  flowing  Victorian 
prose  was  apparently  as  effortless  as  it  was  interesting.  As 
reporters  they  reflect  much  of  what  was  typically  southern: 
extreme  patriotism,  unwarranted  confidence,  warmth,  impa- 
tience, optimism,  and  a sense  of  history.  They  reported  the 
mundane  and  the  significant.  They  wrote  of  social  affairs,  local 
problems,  political  issues,  military  events,  both  current  and 
impending,  and  of  personalities.  What  they  knew  to  be  true, 
they  reported.  As  a last  resort,  they  were  hardly  above  recording 
what  they  thought  to  be  true.  Their  guesses,  however,  were 
educated  ones  and  frequently  proved  correct.  As  South  Caro- 
linians they  did  not  slight  their  home  state  and  frequently  the 
reports  were  slanted  toward  their  Charleston  readers. 

Of  the  included  articles,  “Sigma”  wrote  twenty-four, 
“Sprite”  ten,  “Palmetto”  four,  and  “Quod”  three.  None  of  the 
writers  reported  the  inauguration  of  President  Davis,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  narrative  continuity,  this  event,  as  described 
by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  is  included.  All  of  the  reports 
are  unchanged,  although  the  editors  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
deleting  repetitious  material  and  a few  matters  so  local  in 
nature  as  to  be  of  limited  interest.  From  their  vantage  point 
in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  these  four  southern  writers  watched 
the  first  important  months  of  their  nation’s  existence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A NEW  NATION  IS  BORN 
Immediately  after  the  convention  assembled  on  February 
4,  the  delegates  commenced  the  business  of  state-making.  De- 
spite various  inconveniences,  the  people,  old  citizens  and  new 
arrivals,  refused  to  be  completely  serious  and  Montgomery  as- 
sumed a festive  air.  The  necessity  of  finding  new  places  to  live, 
the  problems  of  adjustment  to  a new  city,  and  the  renewals 
of  old  Washington  friendships  with  the  subsequent  whirl  of 
social  life  were  matters  of  importance.  Of  primary  significance, 
however,  was  the  establishment  of  a government.  The  climax  to 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  nation's  activities  was  the  presidential 
inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  February  18.  “Sigma”  .ar- 
rived at  Montgomery  early  and  began  dispatching  reports  to 
the  Courier . 


Montgomery,  February  2,  1861 
Although  we  left  Chattanooga  on  a day  propituous  to 
improper  fractions , through  rail  road  courtesies  we  were  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  reaching  this  place  in  full  possession  of 
bodily  faculties,  for  once  escaping  the  mysterious  prognostica- 
tions which  append  to  the  name  of  Friday.  Thanks  to  kind 
fortune,  we  were  conducted  away  under  the  auspices  of  the 
genial,  popular  and  gentlemanly  JAMES  W.  MEREDITH, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  all  the  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  South  Carolina  Rail  Road.  At  the  termination  of  his  route 
he  exhibited  to  us  his  far-famed  jackass  train,  the  locomotive 
facilities  of  which  are  in  competition  with  the  other  institution 
over  which  he  so  well  presides.  From  him  we  parted  with 
regret,  which  was  only  mitigated  by  the  kind  attentions  and 
facilities  afforded  us  by  his  successors,  Messrs  JOHN  F. 
CREWS,  Wm.  Q.  FULLER,  and  Geo.  W.  PYLES  of  the  Georgia 
Rail  Road.  The  system  of  travel  by  the  latter  road  is  superior 
in  many  respects  to  the  revered  style  of  our  own  roads,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  time  of  passage.  Perhaps  we  ad- 
here to  the  cautious  system  because  the  security  of  life  and 
limb  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  hour.1 

1 Apparently  “Sigma”  was  at  Chattanooga  when  ordered  to  Montgomery. 
His  circuitous  railroad  journey,  humorously  described,  became  a major 
military  problem  later  when  fast  transportation  became  necessary.  See 
Robert  C.  Black,  The  Railroads  of  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1952), 
passim. 
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The  monotony  of  our  thirty  hours’  journey  was  at  times 
relieved  by  halting  at  the  various  palatial  hotels  along  the  road, 
where  one  is  informed,  by  enormous  post  bills,  that  all  the 
glittering  and  seductive  viands  which  might  tempt  the  most 
epicurean  bon  vivants,  could  there  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition 
of  that  peculiarly  American  institution — the  half  dollar.  Into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  these  temples  of  happiness  one  rushes 
at  a given  signal,  and  makes  desperate  and  futile  efforts  to 
comfort  his  internals  by  the  falsely  represented  forage.  There 
one  exercises  a vigorous  imagination  to  believe  the  difference 
between  the  innocent  pullet  and  the  diseased,  though  still 
pugilistic,  twelve-year-old  cock.  There  one,  after  devouring  the 
socalled  tender  fowl,  has  to  retire  with  mouth  closed  in  order  to 
prevent  his  fellow  passengers  from  being  disturbed  by  the  crow 
of  the  half-digested  rooster.  There  one  perceives  inland  oysters 
which,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  wither  at  being  touched;  cheese 
which  recalls  the  memory  of  certain  towns  taken  by  storm  with 
Dutch  cheeses,  biscuits  so  useful  as  teeth-sharpeners,  and  coffee 
which,  indeed,  is  a Mocha-ry.  But,  if  abstinence  be  a virtue, 
then  were  we,  by  necessity,  examples  of  it  uncorrupted.  But 
‘virtue  has  its  own  reward,’  and  if  our  present  host  realizes  but 
little  in  our  entertainment,  he  must  charge  the  difference  to  the 
wayside  hotels. 

Montgomery  has  a perfect  Columbian  appearance,  bedewed 
with  those  moist  sprinklings,  so  favorable  to  asthma,  in  the 
latter  town  [Columbia,  South  Carolina],  and  known  as  legis- 
lative rains.  The  streets  are,  through  a wise  provision  of  munici- 
pal legislation,  devoid  of  crossings,  they  being  dispensed  with 
as  superfluous  luxuries.  The  sidewalks  by  a similar  provision, 
are  constructed  in  a fantastic  and  irregular  manner,  so  that 
one  navigating  thereon  must  either  be  regardless  of  life  or 
must  either  be  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  lest  at  any  time  he 
be  precipitated  from  some  huge  hill  to  a bottomless  abyss.  In 
fact,  there  must  be  a wide  field  for  so  much  of  the  practice  of 
law  as  relates  to  the  suit  for  damages.  The  streets  were  ap- 
parently laid  out  before  the  surveyor  [’]s  compass  was  in  use 
and  in  traversing  them  I feel  the  necessity  for  Appleton's  Guide, 
being  momently  in  danger  of  missing  my  landmarks  and  fetch- 
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in g up  in  Georgia  or  Mississippi.2  The  general  effect  of  sandy 
roads  and  daily  rains  is  palpably  evident  upon  the  structure  of 
the  hackney  coach  cattle.  The  animals  when  in  motion  are  con- 
strained by  tightened  reins,  and  when  stopped  are  tied  to  posts 
to  keep  . . . their  dignity  from  lowering  itself  to  the  level  of 
the  dust. 

The  private  residences  are  generally  exceedingly  beautiful, 
the  majority  being  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  villa, 
surrounded  by  expensive  and  carefully  kept  gardens.  In  this 
respect  private  taste  and  skill  seems  to  have  surpassed  the  public 
enterprise.  Of  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  speak.  I find  the  same  attachments  and  attentions  which 
are  cordially  lavished  upon  a visitor  in  any  Southern  city,  and 
once  in  Montgomery,  one  feels  immediately  at  home.3 

The  Capitol  being  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Southern  Congress,  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  located  on  an 
eminence  immediately  in  front  of  a main  street,  and  com- 
manding a surview  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  built  of  brick  some- 


2 The  reference  here  was  to  the  widely  popular  Appleton’s  Companion 
Hand-Book  of  Travel:  Containing  A Full  Description  of  the  Principal 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Places  of  Interest,  Together  With  Hotels  and  Routes 
of  Travel  Through  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  (New  York,  1860). 
Montgomery’s  irregular  streets  prompted  a Georgia  correspondent  from 
the  Augusta  Republic  to  write,  “an  itinerant  may  easily  lose  his  reckon- 
ings in  rambling  over  it.”  The  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1861,  did  not  hesitate  to  reprint  this  criticism.  It  was  not  long 
before  correspondents  had  nicknamed  Montgomery  as  the  “City  of 
Dogs  and  Dust.”  See  article  by  “Secession”  writing  in  Savannah 
Republican,  May  11,  1861. 

3 Despite  certain  drawbacks,  many  visitors  were  charmed  by  the  city. 
Jefferson  Davis  later  wrote  his  wife,  “This  is  a gay  and  handsome 
town . . . and  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  residence.”  See  Varina  Howell 
Davis,  Jefferson  Davis  Ex-President  of  The  Confederate  States  of 
America  A Memoir  By  His  Wife,  II  (New  York,  1890),  4.  Mrs.  Louis 
Trezevant  Wigfall,  wife  of  Louis  T.  Wigfall  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
recorded,  “There  are  a great  many  gardens,  and  as  beautiful  flowers 
as  I ever  saw  anywhere.  See  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  A Southern  Girl 
in  ’61  The  War-Time  Memories  of  a Confederate  Senator’s  Daughter 
(New  York,  1905),  49.  William  Howard  Russell  wrote  in  the  London 
Times,  May  30,  1861,  “. . . the  city  looks  like  a vast  aggregate  meeting 
of  small  country  parsonages.  The  houses  are  of  wood  painted  white, 
or  of  red  brick,  many  only  one  story  in  height.  The  churches  are 
numerous,  small,  and  rather  eccentric  in  the  character  of  architecture.” 
In  his  My  Diary  North  and  South  (London,  1863),  242,  Russell  admired 
the  residential  areas  that  were  “well-wooded,  undulating,  villas  abound- 
ing public  gardens,  and  [with]  a large  negro  and  mulatto  suburb.” 
The  New  York  Herald,  February  11,  1861,  commented  on  the  town’s 
“numerous  elegant  stores  and  private  residences.” 
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what  after  the  architectural  order  of  your  new  Custom  House, 
the  exterior  presenting  the  appearance  of  polished  marble,  and 
favors  so  much  the  design  of  the  artist  as  to  lend  credit  to  the 
innocent  deception.  The  main  building  is  flanked  by  two  enor- 
mous wings,  which  are  used  for  legislative  chambers,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a graceful  rotunda,  at  the  front  base  of 
which  stands  the  Town  Clock.  The  right  wing  on  the  second 
floor,  generally  employed  as  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lature, is  being  renovated  and  furnitured  for  accommodation  of 
Congress.  In  form  it  is  octagonal  and  is  peculiarly  designed  for 
its  present  purposes.  Its  construction  affords  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities to  persons  situate  [d]  in  its  body  for  being  heard  by  the 
chair,  which  commands  the  central  point  opposite  the  only  en- 
trance from  the  lobby.4 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  4,  1861 

Today,  destined  to  be  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Gulf  States,  formerly  constituting  integral  portions  of 
the  General  Government,  lately  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  now  deceased,  was  ushered  in  under  fair  and 
brilliant  omens.  The  glorious  sun,  whose  appearance  had  been 
unmanifest  for  weeks  past,  now  shines  forth  from  silvery  part- 
ing clouds  with  undimmed  lustre,  and  the  combination  of  sun- 
shine and  a clear,  cold  bracing  air,  has  rendered  exceedingly 
cheerful  the  otherwise  unpleasant  streets.  From  early  morn 
could  be  seen  gathering  together  at  the  public  squares  and 
along  the  most  frequented  highways,  anxious  knots  of  citizens, 
eagerly  converging  upon  the  great  Convention  which  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  the  Southern  States.  As  the  hour  of 
noon  approached,  the  high  hill  upon  which  stands  the  Capitol, 
the  compeer  of  Independence  Hall,  might  have  been  seen  black- 
ened with  the  dense  streams  of  human  life.  Vehicle  after  vehicle, 
loaded  with  animate  cargos,  deposited  their  burdens  at  the 
same  location  and  lent  their  numberless  inmates  to  the  un- 
numbered throng.  The  aged  patriot,  whose  silvery  hairs  dated 


4 The  colorful  pro-southern  Philadelphian,  John  Beauchamp  Jones, 
called  the  capitol  “a  fine  structure  with  massive  columns,  on  a beautiful 
elevation . . .”  See  his  account  as  most  recently  edited  by  Earl  Schenck 
Miers,  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  (New  York,  1958),  15. 
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back  to  the  inception  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  whose  tottering 
footsteps  were  guided  by  the  hands  of  filial  affection,  the  in- 
spired mother,  whose  bosom,  inhaling  the  breath  of  patriotism, 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  her  first  born  upon  her  country’s  altar, 
the  fair  girl,  whose  smile  and  encouragement  were  directed  to 
spur  on  her  fond  allianced  to  deeds  of  valor  and  honor,  and  the 
rosy  cheeked  child,  whose  first  lesson  had  been  learned  under 
the  portrait  of  Washington,  these  were  all  there,  and  . . . one 
could  mark  upon  their  outlines  the  expression  of  resolute  de- 
termination and  unsullied  patriotism.  As  we  enter  the  right 
wing,  let  us  note  the  appearance  of  the  Chamber  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  contents. 


Immediately  opposite  the  only  entrance  rises,  in  majestic 
grandeur,  the  dignified  rostrum  of  the  Speaker,  and  over  which 
hangs  in  simple  elegance  an  original  painting  of  the  great  proto- 
type of  American  liberty.  Around  and  on  each  side  of  the  almost 
circular  apartment,  are  arranged  at  given  intervals,  the  por- 
traits of  Jackson,  Yancey,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lewis  and  the  historian 
Pinckney,  and  beyond  these  the  legendary  inscriptions  and 
reminiscences  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  Marion’s  Dinner  and 
a variety  of  other  prints,  calculated  to  entice  memory  back  to 
the  days  of  ’76  and  the  modern  chivalry  of  South  Carolina.5 
Clustering  around  the  desk  are  groups  of  agile  reporters,  and 
on  the  main  body  of  the  floor  are  going  about  the  ex-Washing- 
tonian lion  office-seekers,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.6 * 8 
Desk  after  desk  is  being  occupied  by  the  different  members  of 

5 The  House  Chamber  was  decorated  for  the  Congress  with  pictures 
borrowed  from  residents.  The  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1861,  remarked  that  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  had,  on  the  extreme 
left,  a list  of  the  men  in  South  Carolina’s  Palmetto  Regiment.  The 
regiment  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  Next  there  was  a picture  of 
George  Washington  delivering  his  inaugural  address.  There  were  two 
other  pictures  of  Washington,  one  a Gilbert  Stuart  original,  hung  im- 
mediately over  the  President’s  desk.  Other  portraits  were  of  Senator 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  a prominent  Alabama  politician;  John  C.  Calhoun; 
William  L.  Yancey;  Andrew  Jackson;  Henry  Clay;  General  Francis 

Marion,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Albert  J.  Pickett,  an  Alabama  writer, 

whom  “Sigma”  erroneously  identified  as  the  “historian  Pinckney.” 

8 The  motives  of  those  desiring  offices  or  commissions  were  undoubtedly 
mixed  and  varied.  The  patriotic  motivation  was  forwarded  by  Presi- 
dent Davis’  wife  who  argued  “Very  few  battled  for  rank;  they  were 
there  for  service.”  See  Davis,  Memoir  By  His  Wife,  II,  37.  Another  point 
of  view  was  that  of  DeLeon,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals,  24,  who 
wrote  “Montgomery  was  Washington  over  again;  only  on  a smaller 
scale,  and  with  the  avidity  and  agility  in  pursuit  of  the  spoils  some- 
what enhanced  by  the  freshness  of  scent.” 
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the  delegations,  and  many  a cordial  smile  and  fraternal  grasp 
are  interchanged  amongst  those  who  have  left  the  Babylon  of 
American  politics  to  seek  the  far-famed  Canaan  of  Southern 
desire.  It  yet  wants  an  hour  of  the  time  of  meeting,  and  the 
capacious  gallery  is  being  densely  filled  with  the  fair  ladies  of 
Alabama,  whose  sparkling  eyes  and  gracious  smiles  are  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  the  great  work  of  revolutionizing  a defunct 
Administration. 


But  as  the  minutes  slowly  drag  their  weary  lengths  away, 
a disposition  is  manifest  to  commence  the  great  work,  and  soon 
after  meridian  appears  in  the  rostrum  a delegate  of  striking 
and  prepossessing  appearance  who  suggests  the  name  of  Hon. 
R.  W.  Barnwell,7  of  South  Carolina,  as  temporary  Chairman. 
This  individual  is  the  celebrated  Judge  [William  P.]  Chilton 
of  Alabama.8  This  first  business  movement  as  a premise  to  its 
successors  was  characterized  by  unanimity,  and  as  the  vener- 
able Barnwell  appeared  every  heart  leapt  with  a new  impulse. 
His  first  action  was  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  Rev.  Basil  M.  Manly,  a former  ‘Father  in 
Israel’  of  your  city.6  The  scene  was  truly  solemn  and  deeply 
impressive.  The  aged  minister  raised  his  clear,  though  feeble 
voice,  to  the  Almighty  in  fervent  appeal  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  land,  and  invoking  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the 
arduous  labors  of  those,  who,  under  His  Providence,  had  as- 
sembled together  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny,  and 
to  establish  once  more  the  ground  work  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. As  he  proceeded,  his  aged  tongue  seemed  to 


7 Robert  W.  Barnwell  later  strongly  supported  Jefferson  Davis  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  offered  but  declined  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  See 
Rembert  W.  Patrick,  Jefferson  Davis  And  His  Cabinet  (Baton  Rouge, 
1944),  29,  37,  50;  and  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause,  192. 

8 Chilton  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1810  but  came  to  Alabama  in  1834. 
He  served  on  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  from  1847  to  1856.  In  1860 
he  became  a partner  of  Yancey  in  Montgomery  and  represented 
Montgomery  in  the  Provisional  Congress.  See  Willis  Brewer,  Alabama: 
Her  History,  Resources,  War  Record,  and  Public  Men  (Montgomery, 
1872),  477;  and  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Alabama  Biography,  III  (Chicago,  1921),  324. 

6 The  Reverend  Manly  had  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Charleston  in  1826.  In  1837  he  became  President  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Charleston,  this  time  serving  the 
Wentworth  Baptist  Church.  In  1859  he  retired,  returned  to  Alabama, 
and  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Montgomery  from 
1860  to  1863.  See  W.  Stanley  Hoole  (Editor),  “The  Diary  of  Dr.  Basil 
Manly,  1858-1867,  “The  Alabama  Review,  IV  (April,  1951),  127-128,  142- 
148. 
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strengthen,  and  his  heart  to  beat  fuller  and  fuller  with  inspira- 
tion from  above,  and  as  his  lips  murmured  the  final  ‘Amen,’  it 
was  but  the  substance  of  the  convulsive  echo  of  every  bosom. 

The  examination  of  credentials  having  been  completed,  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  permanent  officers,  and 
firstly  the  Chair  announced  the  time  for  the  nomination  of 
President. 


At  this  juncture,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett10 
arose,  and  in  a few  chaste  and  feeling  remarks  rendered  the  name 
of  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,11  of  Georgia,  as  President,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  election  by  acclamation.  Upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  name,  it  was  greeted  with  great  applause,  and  Mr. 
Rhett’s  suggestion  having  been  acted  upon,  Mr.  Cobb  assumed 
the  dignities  of  his  position,  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  amongst 
the  assembled  multitude  was  irresistible,  and  one  unanimous 
cry  of  approval  greeted  the  noble  Georgian,  who  dared  to  set 
aside  the  Federal  Satan,  to  lay  his  sacrifice  offering  on  the 
generous  bosom  of  his  mother  Georgia.  His  address  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  past  political  and  private  life — firm,  decisive 
and  resolute.  He  impressed  the  Convention  with  the  necessity 
of  appreciating  the  grave  objects  which  their  assembling  to- 
gether had  in  view,  and  the  mighty  results  it  was  pregnant  with. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  inaugural,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  a Secretary,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  J.  Hooper,1^  one  of  the  present  editors  of  the 


10Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  1800-1876,  called  by  some  the  “Father  of 
Secession,”  was  a prominent  South  Carolinian.  Rhett  had  served  in  the 
state  legislature  and  as  a Senator  from  South  Carolina.  As  a politician 
and  as  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  he  was  a leading  “fire 
eater”  who  advocated  immediate  secession.  See  White,  Robert  Barnwell 
Rhett,  passim. 

uHowell  Cobb,  1815-1868,  a former  Whig  Congressman,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  a leading  Southern  com- 
promiser. Until  1860  he  opposed  secession,  but  with  Lincoln’s  election 
he  gradually  abandoned  his  moderate  views.  Cobb  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Montgomery  Convention  and  from  1861  to  1865  held  a command 
in  the  Confederate  army.  For  his  role  at  Montgomery  see  Wilfred 
Buck  Yearns,  The  Confederate  Congress  (Athens,  Georgia,  1960),  8-9, 
30-32. 

^Hooper  was  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  frontier  stories  of  the 
colorful  Simon  Suggs.  A recent  biography  is  W.  Stanley  Hoole,  Alias 
Simon  Suggs:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Johnson  Jones  Hooper  (Univer- 
sity, Alabama,  1952). 
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Montgomery  Mail , was,  by  acclamation,  unanimously  elected. 

By  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  detail  a Special 
Committee  of  five13  to  draft  suitable  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  body. 

From  the  recommendations  embraced  in  the  resolutions 
accompanying  the  credentials  of  Delegates  from  the  various 
States  represented,  there  exists  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  late  United  States  will  be  adopted  as  a basis  for  Provisional 
Government.  To  this  no  objection  can  be  offered.  The  instrument 
so  dear  to  the  people  and  so  venerated,  will  engender  renewed 
confidence  when  in  the  proper  hands  for  interpretation.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  a precautionary  measure  for 
the  protection  and  interests  of  this  Government,  some  appendix 
may  be  imposed,  rendering  future  connection  with  non-slave- 
holders, in  a political  point  of  view,  impracticable.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  a greater  portion  of  the  proceedings  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Secret  Session,  in  order  that  whatever  actions  may 
be  devised  by  the  Confederacy,  they  may,  at  least,  be  fully 
matured  ere  reaching  the  ears  of  the  public,  and,  perhaps, 
thereby  defeating  their  best  objects. 

SIGMA 

Montgomery,  February  6,  1861 

As  I anticipated,  the  principal  business  of  the  Southern 
Congress  has  been  and  will  be  conducted  under  the  stern  veil 
of  secrecy.  This,  now  fashionable  method  of  procedure  is  the 
cause  of  great  lamentations  among  the  ‘agile  reporters/  who, 
like  birds  of  prey,  are  ever  hovering  around  the  congregations 
of  the  people.  Upon  the  morn  of  the  first  meeting  it  was  cur- 
rently rumored  that  the  enterprising  Herald u had  sent  here  a 
detachment  of  six,  with  detailed  arrangements  for  each  day's 
report,  to  be  accompanied  by  its  foster  parent  for  its  safe 
conduction.  This,  I am  happy  to  say,  is  without  foundation, 


of  the.  Con£ress  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865,  I (Washington,  1904),  16,  lists  the  committee  as  consisting  of 
Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  of  South  Carolina, 
Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  of  Alabama,  James  T.  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  and 
John  Perkms,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

14This  reference  is  to  James  Gordon  Bennett’s  New  York  Herald. 
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although  I am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Herald  obtains 
a larger  circulation  proportionately  than  any  one  of  the  local 
newspapers. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  drafting  a plan  for  a Provisional  Government,  and  whose 
efficient  chairman  is  the  Hon  C.  G.  Memminger,15  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  asked  leave  of  Congress  to  continue  the  Com- 
mittee throughout  its  entire  session,  and  also  to  postpone  any 
report  of  their  proceedings  for  a day.  The  Hon.  R.  W.  Barnwell 
is  the  representative  colleague  of  Mr.  Memminger  upon  the 
Committee.  It  is  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that  the  Com- 
mittee’s Report  will  be  submitted  tomorrow,  and  from  the 
unanimity  manifested  in  all  the  past  actions  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  confidence  displayed  in  its  officers,  we  may  dare  hope 
that  ere  another  sun  shall  set,  the  new  Confederacy,  rising 
Phoenix-like  from  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  old,  shall  add 
fresh  lustre  to  the  constellation  of  Republican  Governments. 
There  is  no  differences  [ sic ] of  opinion ; one  common  sentiment 
pervades  each  bosom ; all  animated  by  like  impulses,  are  reaching 
forward  to  the  prize  of  their  high  calling.16 

A fair  index  to  the  harmony  that  prevails  in  all  their 
meetings,  is  that,  in  open  session,  not  one  vote  has  been  taken 
by  ballot.  Even  . . . the  permanent  officers  have  been  chosen 
by  acclamation,  each  member  feeling  that  the  candidate  pro- 
posed must  be  a reliable  person. 

Speculation  with  reference  to  the  Presidency  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment already  tampers  with  the  names  of  Cobb,  [Robert  A.] 
Toombs17  and  [Alexander  H.]  Stephens,18  and  it’s  generally 

^Christopher  G.  Memminger,  1803-1888,  was  a native  of  Germany  who 
arrived  in  Charleston  as  a child.  Entering  politics,  he  opposed  nullifi- 
cation in  1832,  but  as  the  sectional  crisis  intensified,  Memminger  moved 
toward  secession.  He  was  a member  of  the  South  Carolina  secession 
convention  and  of  the  provisional  congress  at  Montgomery.  From  1861 
to  1864  Memminger  served  as  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
See  H.  D.  Capers,  Life  and  Times  of  C.  G.  Memminger  (Richmond, 
1893). 

18The  provisional  constitution  was  reported  on  February  7,  presented  to 
the  convention  on  the  8th,  and  adopted  near  midnight  that  night.  The 
committee  that  drafted  the  provisional  constitution  grew  out  of  Mem- 
minger’s  motion  and  was  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state. 
See  Journal  of  the  Congress,  L 21-22;  a concise  survey  of  the  conven- 
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thought  that  the  choice  will  devolve  upon  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, in  deference  to  the  Empire  State  [Georgia] . The  name  of 
Jeff  Davis  is  also  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  in  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of  collision  with  the 
Federal  forces  of  the  late  United  States,  now  deceased,  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  better  qualified  for  the  responsible  position, 
on  account  of  concentrating  the  essence  of  Cabinet  and  field, 
could  possibly  be  found.19 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  10,  1861 

After  two  days  of  Executive  Session,  the  Congress  of  the 
six  seceding  States20  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
of  Mystery  and  Birthplace  of  Liberty,  and  have  given  to  their 
constituents  the  long  expected  Provisional  Government.  Of  this 
document,  it  would  be  almost  presumption  for  me  to  speak 
critically.  Composed  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  master 
spirits  of  the  South;  based  upon  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Magna  Charta  of  our  liberties,  and  modified  only  for  the  per- 

tion  is  Albert  N.  Fitts,  “The  Confederate  Convention,”  and  his  subse- 
quent “The  Confederate  Convention:  The  Constitutional  Debate,”  The 
Alabama  Review,  II  (April  and  July,  1949),  83-101,  189-210. 

17Robert  A.  Toombs,  1810-1885,  was  a Georgian  with  immense  political 
experience.  He  had  served  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  first  as  a Whig 
and  then  as  a Democrat.  Toombs  became  a secessionist  and  supported 
his  state’s  withdrawal  from  the  union.  As  a delegate  in  Montgomery, 
Toombs  hoped  to  be  president,  but  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  The  office,  however,  was  not  the  proper  niche  for 
the  restless  Toombs,  and  he  quickly  resigned,  accepting  a commission 
as  brigadier  general.  In  1863  he  left  the  army  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  war  engaged  in  Confederate  politics.  See  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  The 
Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (New  York,  1913). 

18Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  1812-1883,  was  a leading  southern 
moderate.  Even  though  associates  such  as  Toombs  and  Cobb  had  em- 
braced secession  by  1860,  Stephens  continued  to  call  for  moderation 
and  compromise.  Neverthe7ess,  when  Georgia  seceded,  “Little  Aleck” 
followed  his  state  into  the  Confederacy.  He  was  chosen  Vice-President 
at  Montgomery  and  served  to  the  war’s  end.  There  are  several  bi- 
ographies of  Stephens  but  also  of  great  value  is  his  own  A Constitutional 
View  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States:  Its  Causes,  Character,  Con- 
duct and  Results  Presented  in  a Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall, 
I and  II  (Philadelphia,  1868). 

lpThis  is  an  allusion  to  Davis’  military  experience.  The  soon-to-be  Con- 
federate President  had  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1828,  fought  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Pierce. 

20The  six  states  referred  to  were  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  A seventh  state,  Texas,  seceded  on 
February  1,  but  its  representatives  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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petual  preservation  of  those  rights  which  ill-conceived  phil- 
anthropy and  fanaticism  had  sought  to  eradicate,  it  cannot  but 
fail  to  meet  the  earnest  commendation  of  the  people.  How  its 
reception  and  perusal  may  influence  the  popular  sentiment  of 
those  who  have  gorged  the  Northern  press  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  seceders  to  re-open  the  objectionable 
Slave  Trade,  and  have  employed  this  as  a collateral  Union-saving 
nostrum,  I may  not  imagine.  But  the  express  declaration  of  the 
instrument  puts  the  matter  beyond  question,  and  not  only  pro- 
hibits the  introduction  of  slaves  from  foreign  places,  but  creates 
the  power  to  suspend  even  a transfer  from  those  who  are 
assimilated  to  us  by  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  from  whom 
we  have  but  lately  been  politically  dissevered. 

As  a temporary  arrangement  for  a proper  conduction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  is  adequate  to  any  contingency  that 
may  arise.  The  necessity  for  a long  continuation  of  this  pro- 
visional form  will  be  obviated  by  a speedy  inauguration  of  the 
permanent  organization.  A Committee  of  two21  from  each  of 
the  States  now  represented,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  maturing  the  plan,  and  under  existing  circumstances  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  report  at 
an  early  period. 

Under  the  agreed  Article  the  Congress  made  unanimous 
choice  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Mississippian  patriot  and 
the  former  hero  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  as  the  first  President 
of  the  Confederate  States.  In  this  my  surmise  has  been  correct. 
Endeared  to  the  entire  South  by  every  recollection  of  purity, 
honor,  patriotism  and  courage,  he  now  represents  in  proper 
capacity  the  people  from  whom  his  life  labors  have  been  spent. 
His  inauguration  may  be  expected  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Memminger  presented  in  Congress  to-day  twin  beauti- 
ful designs  for  emblems  of  the  Confederacy  — one  of  them 
emanating  from  the  fair  ladies  of  Carolina  whose  artistic  skill 
and  high  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  is  well  known,  and  the 
other  from  the  hands  of  our  gallant  Zouave,  Lieutenant  [Robert 


^Journal  of  the  Congress,  I,  42.  The  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
convention  on  February  26.  After  it  was  debated,  it  was  produced  in 
final  form  on  March  11. 
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C.]  Gilchrist,22  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  ladies.  They  both  embody 
the  Southern  Cross— the  ‘ In  hoc  signo  vinces / 

The  main  difference  between  them  is  that  contrary  to 
nature,  the  gentleman  has  displayed  more  faith  than  the  ladies 
and  embellished  the  ensign  with  fifteen  stars  where  they  had 
seven.23  May  his  faith  admit  of  the  usual  definition,  and  prove 
‘the  evidence  of  things  not  (yet)  seen/  as  is  now  ‘the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.’ 

Montgomery  has  been  constituted  the  present  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Montgomeryites  are  extremely  anxious  that  it 
should  remain  so,  and  upon  hearing  of  a committee  having  been 
formed  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  suitable  hold- 
ings for  public  office,  they  called  a citizens’  meeting  tonight, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  patriotic  tenders,  and  innocently 
precluding  Calhoun’s  prophecy  about  the  city  of  Atlanta.24  I 
opine  that  no  place  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  permanent 
location  of  Congress  than  Montgomery,  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  City  Council  should  take  immediate  steps  toward  paving 
the  streets,  or  else  furnishing  them  with  draw-bridges  or  pas- 
senger steamboats. 

The  Vice  President  elect,  Hon.  A.  H,  Stephens,  received  a 
very  complimentary  serenade  from  an  immensely  enthusiastic 
procession,  and  responded  as  only  Stephens  can  respond.25  The 
old  Union  attachment  has  gone,  and  the  stray  child  has  received 
a second  mother. 


22Robert  C.  Gilchrist  was  described  in  ibid.,  40,  as  “a  gentleman  of  the 
city  of  Charleston.”  Ibid.,  lists  a committee  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  state  appointed  to  select  a flag.  The  Montgomery  Weekly 
Post,  February  13,  1861,  quoted  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier’s  descrip- 
tion of  Gilchrist’s  flag  as  a banner  both  “poetic  and  beautiful.” 
23Gilchrist’s  flag  hopefully  contained  stars  for  each  slave  state,  antici- 
pating that  all  fifteen  would  secede.  The  seven  stars  in  the  other  flag 
^ represented  only  the  states  already  out  of  the  union. 

24As  the  Courier  correspondents  bring  out  below,  there  was  constant 
pressure  to  remove  the  capital.  Atlanta  was  by  no  means  the  only  city 
desiring  the  capital.  Among  others  were  Memphis;  Richmond;  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama;  and  Nashville. 

25Stephens  resided  at  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  Boarding  House  on  Montgomery 
Street.  The  serenade  was  announced  by  a hurriedly  printed  batch  of 
handbills.  Despite  the  short  notice,  a large  group  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Montgomery  Theatre  and  led  by  a brass  band  marched  toward 
Stephens’  lodgings.  Aroused  from  his  sleep,  Stephens  responded  with 
a brief  but  well  received  speech.  The  band  played  the  “Marseillais” 
and  “Dixie,”  and  the  crowd  surged  off  into  the  night  to  continue  the 
serenade  to  other  dignitaries  at  downtown  hotels.  See  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  February  13,  1861. 
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One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, most  of  them  being  set  off  (excuse  the  unmilitary  term) 
by  a fair  daughter  of  Alabama,  who,  I suspect,  knows  somebody 
in  or  about  Pensacola!  She  was  a noble  example  of  female 
courage,  and  I am  sustained  by  good  authority  when  I assert 
that  she  would  not  likely  . . . faint  at  the  smell  of  a rose. 

By  the  way,  since  we  have  thrown  off  our  connection  with 
Uncle  Sam,  and  have  become  the  Confederate  States,  we  may 
call  ourselves  the  children  of  Cousin  Sally.  I propose  as  a philo- 
sophical query,  whether,  in  view  of  the  family  alliance  indi- 
cated in  the  word  ‘Cousin/  we  are  to  regard  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
foreign  relation. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  11,  1861 

Last  night  it  rained  terrifically  for  several  hours,  and  at 
a late  period  it  seemed  inevitable  that  a gloomy,  murky  day 
should  visit  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  But,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
his  solar  majesty  displayed  his  full  powers  of  illumination,  in 
the  face  of  a beautiful  sky.  An  immense  concourse  of  spectators 
thronged  the  galleries  and  the  floor,  a larger  portion  of  them 
being  the  fair  daughters  of  Alabama.  The  inaugural  ceremony 
commenced  at  1 o’clock,  according  to  announcement,  and  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS 
having  been  called,  he  rose  to  address  the  multitude. 

The  personnel  of  Mr.  STEPHENS  is  very  striking.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  having  undergone  great  bodily  anguish,  and 
his  advanced  age26  and  gray  hairs  contribute  to  give  to  his  eye 
a restless,  nervous  movement.  His  size  is  medium,  and  figure 
remarkably  slim.  His  forehead  is  much  wrinkled,  and  his  locks 
flow  over  the  shoulders,  which  stoop  very  much.  A habit  of 
wearing  the  hat  advanced  to  the  left,  gives  to  his  whole  contour 
an  appearance  at  once  remarkable  and  prepossessing. 

Expectations  rose  on  tip-toe  as  Mr.  Stephens  addressed  the 


^Stephens  was  only  forty-nine  at  the  time.  The  appearance  of  “ad- 
vanced age”  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  poor  health. 
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chair,  and  expectations  was  much  disappointed.  His  address  was 
confined  to  a grateful  return  for  his  complimentary  vote,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  desire  of  the  Congress  had  been 
executed.  He  referred  to  the  probable  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis  on 
to-morrow,  and  preferred  that  he  should  address  the  people 
upon  the  state  of  the  country.  There  was  much  applause  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  and  but  one  sentiment  pervaded  the 
bosom  of  the  people,  that  the  noble  Georgian  was  destined  to 
be  such  a functionary  as  his  successors  in  office  would  not  err 
in  imitating.27 

Great  enthusiasm  prevails  in  the  city,  guns  were  fired  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  and  I observed  our  own  Palmetto  flag 
flying  from  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  houses. 

To-day  the  two  banner  models  to  which  I referred  in  my 
last  were  suspended  above  the  President’s  desk,  and  several 
others  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Committee.  They  have  as 
yet  come  to  no  conclusion  about  a selection,  though  I hazard 
the  belief  that  the  leading  idea  to  be  ombodied  in  the  flag  will 
be  the  Southern  Cross,  formed  by  a constellation  of  such  States 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  confederate  with  us.28 


While  I am  flagging  permit  me  to  refer  to  a very  pleasant 
incident,  in  which  Johnson  J.  Hooper,  Esq,  of  the  Montgomery 
Mail,  and  present  Clerk  of  Congress  was  [a]  principal  character. 
A few  days  since  he  was  presented  by  a lady  with  a beautiful 
little  banner,  ‘all  for  himself.’  The  note  accompanying  the  cloth 


27Stephens’  patriotic  though  non-commital  speech  was  described  by  the 
Tuscaloosa  Observer,  February  20,  1867,  as  “singularly  modest  and 
. . . reticent.”  See  also  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  February  13, 
1861;  and  Henry  Cleveland,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  In  Public  and 
Private  With  Letters  And  Speeches,  Before,  During,  And  Since  The  War 
(Philadelphia,  1866),  157-158. 

28After  much  deliberation  the  flag  committee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
William  Porcher  Miles  of  South  Carolina,  decided  on  March  4 that  the 
first  national  flag  would  be  the  famous  “stars  and  bars”  ensign.  The 
flag  showed  three  stripes,  two  red  and  one  white,  and  seven  stars  on 
a blue  field  in  the  upper  left  corner.  A flag  was  quickly  made  and 
hoisted  over  the  capitol  by  John  Tyler’s  granddaughter.  Before  the 
war  ended  the  national  flag  was  altered  twice.  The  second  national 
flag  was  white  except  for  the  upper  left  which  showed  the  red  and 
blue  southern  cross  of  the  thirteen-starred  confederate  battle  flag. 
The  third  and  last  national  flag  simply  added  a vertical  red  stripe  at 
the  extreme  right  of  the  banner.  See  E.  Merton  Coulter,  “The  Flags  of 
the  Confederacy,”  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (September, 
1953),  188-199. 
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contained  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  patriotic  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Alabama  secession  movement.  His  reply  made  a 
‘ tout  ensemble/  which  is  delightfully  entertaining. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  is  positively  expected  tomorrow  eve- 
ning, and  will  consequently  enter  upon  his  official  duties  on 
Wednesday.  The  construction  of  his  Cabinet  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  expectations.  The  local  newspapers  are  already 
nominating  candidates  for  his  consideration,  and  laying  out 
programmes  for  him.  There  will  be  a great  rush  of  decapitated 
Federal  office-holders,  some  of  whom  are  already  here. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger  will 
be  called  to  the  Secretary  of  Stateship  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  new 
President.29  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  mention  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  Cabinet  will  be  selected  from  the  leading  men 
of  each  State. 

Miss  [Maggie]  Mitchell’s30  engagement  continues  in  Can- 
ning’s Theatre  this  week,  and  she  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Barney 
Williams  and  lady.31 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  12,  1861 

The  attention  of  the  Convention,  while  in  open  session  this 
morning,  was  confined  principally  to  the  organization  of  Com- 
mittees, and  the  transaction  of  such  details  as  present  a glowing 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  a regular  report  of  proceedings, 
but  become  remarkably  prosy  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
letter.  Were  it  not  for  the  magnitude  of  news  expected  immedi- 
ately upon  the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect,  then  would 


£eMemminger  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Toombs  the  first 
Secretary  of  State. 

30Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  was  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  Montgomery 
Theatre,  operated  by  M.  W.  Canning.  She  and  her  sister  Mary  ap- 
peared in  a great  variety  of  plays.  Maggie  was  acclaimed  by  the  local 
press  which  called  her  a “gifted  and  charming  little  actress,  who  turns 
the  heads  of  all  the  young  men,  and  those  of  about  half  the  married 
ones,  wherever  she  goes!”  See  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  12,  15, 
31,  April  4,  1861;  and  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  February  6,  1861. 

^Barney  Williams  was  referred  to  as  “the  Irish  comedian.”  He  and  his 
wife  played  throughout  the  South,  coming  to  Montgomery  in  February 
after  a poor  run  in  New  Orleans.  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  31, 
1861;  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  February  6,  1861. 
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OTHELLO’S  occupation  be  gone.  Our  removal  from  speedy  mail 
communication,  precludes  the  pleasure  of  gourmandizing  even 
the  king  Herald  until  all  its  contents  savor  of  'last  week,’  and 
we  are  kept  in  a pitiable  condition  of  ignorance,  existing  as 
dependents,  and  waiting  like  the  immortal  MICAWBER  for 
‘something  to  turn  up.’ 

The  Convention,  through  the  mediation  of  a Committee, 
are  now  consulting  upon  the  propriety  of  sending  a Commis- 
sioner to  the  Foreign  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
demand  a recognition  of  our  independence.  It  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  the  ‘poor  old  man  [Buchanan]’  will 
speedily  give  a favorable  reply  to  the  organ  aforesaid.  His 
failure  to  comprehend  the  first  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
after  a long  experience  in  the  Courts  of  Europe,  induces  me  to 
think  that  the  structure  of  his  mental  apparatus  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  refusing  an  acknowledgment  of  individual  State 
Sovereignty,  his  objections  will  become  six  times  stronger.  If 
Texas  joins  us  ere  the  departure  of  our  Commissioner,  I would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  him  a telescope  for  fear  of  his 
mistaking  the  Seven  Stars  for  the  Pleiades,  and  thereupon  giving 
way  to  his  constitutional  weakness  he  may  consume  himself 
with  tears. 

The  Convention  has  adopted  the  precedent  of  each  State, 
and  provided  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  all  persons  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
secession,  and  will  serve  to  calm  the  apprehensions  which  were 
antecedent  to  the  President’s  election.  I know  not  whether 
‘Honest  Abe’  will  be  pleased  with  this  arrangement;  if  not, 
we  may  expect  a legion  of  vampire  McIntyres  on  or  about  the 
fourth  March,  who  will  locate  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  and 
glut  themselves  with  Federal  blood. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Cabinet,  I hear  suggested  the 
names  of  Charles  M.  Conrad,32  of  Louisiana,  as  Secretary  of  the 

^Charles  Magill  Conrad,  1804-1878,  was  iborn  in  Virginia  but  moved  to 
Louisiana  and  became  a prominent  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a Whig,  and  later  represented 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the  administration 
of  Millard  Fillmore,  Conrad  served  three  years  as  Secretary  of  War. 
During  the  Civil  War  Jie  represented  Louisiana  in  the  Confederate 
ypTgress.  See  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress  1774- 
1949  (Washington,  1950),  1012. 
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Navy,  G.  W.  Crawford,33  of  Georgia,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.34  The 
policy  of  the  President  elect  will  undoubtedly  be  to  embrace  in 
his  Cabinet  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  re- 
demption movement,  at  the  same  time  conciliating  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  distinguished  at  the  various  elections  as 
Co-operationists.35 

The  Congress  passed  a resolution  to-day  in  Secret  Session, 
from  which  the  obligation  was  afterwards  removed,  and  which 
provides  that  all  the  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  and  other 
property  within  the  hands  of  the  seceded  States  and  which  are 
claimed  to  be  the  property  of  the  late  United  States,  shall  be 
exclusively  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  South  Carolina 
ousting  the  Major  without  the  legal  assistance  of  a General 
Government  to  sustain  her.36  There  is  no  doubt  the  Commissioner 
[Col  I.  H.  Hayne]  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  mission  to  Washing- 
ton to  claim  a recognition  of  our  Sovereignty  at  the  hands  of 
Uncle  Sam,  will  also  be  authorized  to  demand  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  garrisons  from  the  territory  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  on  a failure  of  such  demand,  public  balls  will 
be  celebrated  together,  with  general  illuminations,  bonfires, 
&c.  . . 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  13,  1861 

The  adoption  of  a national  flag,  is  now  the  engrossing  topic 
of  discussion  with  Congress  at  present.  Very  many  designs, 
emanating  from  artistic  individuals  who  are  ambitious  of  be- 
coming the  authors  of  the  national  emblem,  have  already  been 
presented,  and  others  are  now  in  process  of  execution.  The 
design  of  some  is  to  embody  the  stars  and  stripes,  with  such 


“George  W.  Crawford  had  been  governor  of  Georgia  and  served  as 
Permanent  Chairman  of  Georgia’s  secession  convention.  See  Horace 
Montgomery,  Cracker  Parties  (Baton  Rogue  ,1950),  2,  247-249. 

S4Stephen  R.  Mallory  of  Florida  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Leroy 
P.  Walker  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Memminger  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

“This  was  not  entirely  true,  as  the  more  ardent  secessionists  like  Yancey 
and  Rhett  held  only  minor  governmental  positions,  while  major  posts 
went  to  such  moderates  as  Stephens  and  Mallory. 

“Major  Robert  Anderson  commanding  the  garrison  on  Ft.  Sumter. 
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modifications  as  may  adapt  it  to  present  contingencies,  but  the 
idea  is  distasteful,  not  to  say  disagreeable.  The  fact  that  the 
stars  and  stripes  never  floated  over  the  principal  land  engage- 
ments during  the  Revolution  of  ’76,  and  the  war  with  Mexico 
having  been  successfully  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  State 
flags,  together  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  flag  has  become 
associated  with  late  recollections  of  tyranny  and  abuse,  should 
render  it  deservedly  unpopular  with  us.  The  great  emblem  once 
baptized  in  the  blood  of  American  chivalry  and  hallowed  by  the 
recollections  of  1812,  has  now  degenerated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  its  constituent  elements  emblematic  of  disgrace — the 
stars  have  become  the  representatives  of  States,  and  the  stripes 
are  the  marks  of  abused  forbearance.  I have  noticed  an  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  design  in  the  hands  of  Judge  [Alexander 
B.]  MEEK,  of  Alabama,  who  will  be  well  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  last  spring.37  It  consists  of  a series  of  links  circularly  arranged, 
each  enclosing  within  itself  a single  star,  and  in  the  main  centre 
stands  King  Cotton  surrounded  by  his  allies,  the  plants  of  Rice, 
Tobacco  and  Sugar.  I am  satisfied  that  the  Committee  will 
unconditionally  reject  any  suggestion  looking  to  a likeness  of 
the  old  flag. 

Proposals  for  contracting  for  the  erection  of  an  Arsenal 
as  a focus  for  the  deposition  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  as 
also  for  a manufactory  of  arms,  ordnance  and  other  instruments 
of  death,  have  already  been  received.  There  will  be  no  action 
upon  them  at  present.  It  will  be  the  object  of  Congress  to  delay 
any  final  action  upon  such  subjects  until  so  many  of  the  States 
may  be  present  as  design  seceding,  in  order  to  distribute  amongst 
them  all  contracts  and  enabling  them  all  to  obtain  a representa- 
tion in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  funds, 

A reference  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  to  enquire  into  the  existing  system  of  navigation  laws, 
and  to  report  upon  the  same  such  changes  as  may  settle  any 
difficulties  arising  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  our  citizens 
and  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulties 

37Originally  a supporter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Alexander  B.  Meek 
was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston 
in  1860.  There  he  ably  supported  the  extreme  southern  position  of 
Yancey.  See  DuBose,  Life  of  Yancey,  II,  446-469. 
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arising  upon  the  subject  of  Custom  House  clearances,  and  forth- 
with to  define  and  settle  the  law  therein.  It  becomes  a delicate 
measure  for  action  in  their  hands  before  the  independence  of 
the  States,  and  the  existence  of  a separate  nationality  has  been 
acknowledged.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Congress  to  act  as  speedily 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  relief  . . . but  the  new  system  will 
not  be  thoroughly  digested  until  a permanent  government  has 
been  established,  when  time  for  deliberation  and  the  result  of 
experience  will  enable  them  to  establish  a thorough  system  of 
Navigation  laws. 

Hon.  Jeff  Davis  has  not  yet  arrived.  His  inauguration  will 
be  attended  with  military  display. 

Two  Companies  of  Alabama  troops,  the  Auburn  Guards 
and  Independent  Rifles,  arrived  here  from  Pensacola,  having 
been  relieved  by  the  regulars.  They  report  the  United  States 
steam  ships  St.  Louis , Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  Wyandotte,  and 
two  others,  names  unknown,83  as  harbored  at  Pensacola.  No 
hostile  demonstration  appears  to  be  expected  . . . 

Quite  an  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  Theatre  last 
evening.  Miss  Mitchell  was  performing  the  Wept  of  the  Wish- 
ton-Wish,  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a young  child.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  said  infan- 
tile production  regaled  the  audience  with  a series  of  operatic 
screams,  in  consequence  of  which  the  curtain  was  dropped  and 
the  audience  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  child  or  the 
actors  who  failed  in  their  parts.  To  settle  their  minds  upon 
this  point  and  to  apologize  for  the  interruptions,  one  of  the 
Indians,  clothed  with  all  the  toggery  of  the  savage,  but  who 
was  evidently  a very  modest  novice  of  the  stage,  came  in  front 
of  the  green  drop  and  innocently  delivered  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 

* Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — We  must  ask  your  indulgence  for 
a few  moments,  as  the  child  we  had  in  the  last  Act  disturbed 


^These  were  the  Macedonian  and  the  Sabine.  ‘‘Sigma”  seems  to  be  in 
error  in  reporting  the  presence  of  the  Manhattan.  See  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Series  1,  IV  (Washington,  1894-1922),  79-80;  and  Richard  S.  West,  Jr., 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  Navy  (New  York,  1957),  12. 
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the  play,  and  we  have  to  delay  the  second  Act  until  we  can  get 
another  child/ 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  effect  was  terrific. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  15,  1861 

There  is  very  little  business  of  interest  introduced  in  open 
session  of  Congress,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  President 
elect,  and  the  consequent  incompletion  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  Government.  Mr.  DAVIS  has  been  heard  from,  and  will 
arrive  by  rail  road  on  Saturday  noon.  His  inauguration  will  be 
publicly  celebrated  on  Monday  next  at  noon,  with  great  military 
and  civic  display.  The  Governor  of  Alabama  [A.  B.  Moore]  has 
appointed  a Committee  of  twenty-one  among  whom  I find  the 
names  of  Hon.  W.  L.  YANCEY,  Judge  A.  B.  MEEK  and  Hon. 
JOHN  A.  ELMORE,  to  anticipate  his  arrival  at  West  Point, 
[Georgia],  and  tender  him  a cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  In  addition  to  these  gentlemen,  a Committee 
has  been  detailed  from  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.39 

It  is  understood  that  the  Congress  are  [sic]  conducting 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  vessels — probably  with  a view 
to  their  armament  as  coasting  vessels  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Gulf  from  invasion  and  marauding.  It  is  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government  that  its  attention  should  be 
turned  to  the  proper  organization  of  an  efficient  Navy  before 
making  any  other  provisions  for  military  defense.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  for  raising  a stand- 
ing army,  and  for  present  purposes  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
policy  to  enroll  the  volunteer  forces  of  individual  States  under 
a common  Army  Regulation,  and  have  them  distributed  as  at 
present,  the  arrangements  for  executing  the  measure  being 
merely  an  absorption  of  the  volunteers  under  a General  Bill, 
and  the  necessary  changes  being  made  in  commissions. 

Communications  with  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  those 


Moore’s  letter,  dated  February  14,  making  the  appointments  was 
printed  in  Montgomery  Advertiser,  February  20,  1861.  Journal  of  the 
Congress,  I,  54,  lists  the  congressional  committee. 
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gentle  in  military  parlance  called  ‘projectiles,’  have  already  been 
received  and  referred ; and  in  process  of  time,  the  Congress  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  petitions  to  examine  and  consider  upon 
varieties  of  Armstrong,  Minie,  Maynard,  Colt40  and  those  fash- 
ionable ‘et  ceteras,’  so  much  in  vogue  at  present. 

One  of  the  Delegates  from  ‘Lone  Star’  proper  [John  Gregg], 
arrived  to-day,  and  presented  his  credentials,  but  the  documents 
not  being  of  the  right  metal,  he  was  only  requested  to  sit  on 
the  floor,  without  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
until  his  Ordinance  goes  into  virtual  effect.  The  same  courtesy 
will  be  extended  to  the  Commissioners  from  North  Carolina, 
who  are  expected  to  attend  the  sessions. 

Gen.  Karl  F.  Henningsen,41  the  Nicaraguan  hero,  is  at 
present  in  the  city,  and  purposes  giving  a corps  of  Artillery 
in  the  service  of  Alabama.  Of  course  he  is  being  extensively 
lionized. 

A report  circulates  this  afternoon  that  [William]  Ward,42 
the  artist  of  Frank  Leslie,  has  been  detected  sending  on  scur- 
rilous caricatures  of  Congress,  and  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
firm  attentions  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  If  true,  he  will 
probably  be  in  a state  of  suspension  before  daylight,  and  will 
have  executed  his  last  drawing! 

SIGMA 


40“Sigma”  refers  to  several  types  of  ordnance.  The  “Armstrong”  was  an 
English  made  field  piece;  the  “Colt,”  was  either  a repeating  rifle  or  a 
pistol;  the  “Maynard,”  was  a breech-loading  percussion  carbine;  and 
the  “Minie,”  was  probably  the  Springfield  rifled  musket  which  fired 
the  minie  bullet. 

41Karl  Friedrich  Henningsen  was  a soldier  of  fortune.  Of  German  descent 
but  born  in  London,  he  fought  in  Spain  and  Russia.  As  a revolutionary 
in  Hungary  in  1849,  he  accompanied  Louis  Kossuth  to  America.  Gaining 
fame  as  a leader  in  the  1859  filibustering  expedition  to  Nicaragua, 
Henningsen  became  military  adviser  to  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  of 
Virginia.  A Colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he  was  usually  called 
“General”  by  virtue  of  his  previous  exploits.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Wise  Legion.  An  account  of  his  activities  may  be  found 
in  Ella  Lonn,  Foreigners  in  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1940),  189, 
451. 

^As  the  artist  for  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  William  Ward 
gained  fame  for  his  drawings  made  on  the  scene  of  action.  See  J. 
Cutler  Andrews,  The  North  Reports  The  Civil  War  (Pittsburgh,  1955), 
241. 
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Montgomery,  February  16,  1861 

The  first  patent  right  extended  under  the  authority  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  was  this  day  conferred  upon  Citizen 
[J.M.]  WALDRON,  of  Georgia,  for  an  improvement  in  switches 
(rail  road).  In  consequence  of  the  non-perfection  of  the  De- 
partment, the  expedient  of  filing  away  in  a convenient  officer 
certified  designs  of  such  improvements,  was  adopted,  in  order 
to  secure  the  patent  from  any  possibility  of  counterfeit  or  imi- 
tation. 

The  Congress  had  under  consideration  a Bill  concerning 
citizenship  and  naturalization.  The  provisions  are  of  course 
unknown  as  yet,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  consist  of  a declara- 
tion constituting  all  free  white  persons  residing  in  any  of  the 
Confederated  States  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  pres- 
ent Government,  or  such  as  may  become  citizens  by  birth, 
naturalization  and  the  establishment  of  a permanent  residence, 
as  also  those  who  are  employed  in  active  military  or  naval 
service  for  a limited  period,  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  probationary 
period  of  residence  prior  to  taking  the  oath  of  citizenship  will 
be  extended  so  as  to  make  the  laws  of  naturalization  more 
stringent  in  this  respect  than  it  is  at  present.43 

Numerous  designs  for  flags  were  presented  this  morning, 
one  of  which,  produced  by  Mr.  Memminger,  is  deserving  of 
special  notice.  He  called  it  ‘the  flag.’  It  embraces  the  tri-color 
embodied  in  two  stripes  of  red  and  white  arranged  perpendicu- 
larly to  a parallelogram  of  blue,  upon  which  was  displayed  the 
Southern  Cross,  formed  by  the  combination  of  six  stars,  repre- 
senting the  seceders.  The  flag  is  of  Charleston  origin  and  meets 
with  much  favor.  Cols.  [J.  J.]  Lucas  and  [S.  W.]  Ferguson, 
Aids  to  his  Excellency  Gov  [Francis]  Pickens44  arrived  in  this 
city  yesterday,  and  took  the  boat  for  Mobile  this  afternoon. 
Their  mission  is  of  a private  character,  but  it  is  surmised  that 
they  are  bearers  of  private  advices  to  Pensacola,  and  have  pro- 


"The  permanent  constitution  provided  no  detailed  definition  of  citizen- 
ship. Article  I Section  8 (4)  empowered  congress  to  “establish  uniform 
laws  of  naturalization  . . ” 

Francis  Pickens,  1805-1869,  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina 
m December  1860,  and  served  for  two  years. 
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ceeded  by  this  route  to  obviate  the  delay  of  staging  by  the 
regular  route  to  the  latter  place.  They  acted  as  escort  as  the 
lady  of  Gov.  Pickens,  who  remains  in  this  city,  and  is  attended 
by  a host  of  admirers. 

Our  friend  Ward,  of  Frank  Leslie’s  staff,  still  exists.  The 
reported  Vigilance  Committee,  as  I have  since  understood,  con- 
sisted of  some  military  gentlemen,  lately  returned  from  Oyster 
Town  [Pensacola  ?] , who  cavorted  upon  a bender  and  originated 
the  idea  of  a Republican  being  in  the  camp.  They  found  them- 
selves (or  rather  somebody  else  found  them)  slightly  mistaken, 
and  our  Artist  friend,  instead  of  being  their  ward,  has  been 
unanimously  adopted  a citizen  of  our  Free  Republic. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  President-elect  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, arrived  in  this  city  at  1-o’clock  this  evening.  A very 
large  assemblage  of  citizens  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  Depot, 
which  was  completely  surrounded  by  vehicles  of  every  class 
and  description.  As  the  Iron  Horse  steamed  up,  the  concourse, 
headed  by  a Special  Committee,  advanced  to  the  extremity  of 
the  long  platform,  and  greeted  the  appearance  of  His  Excel- 
lency with  cheers  that  thrilled  the  inner  life  with  enthusiasm. 
His  advance  was  preceded  by  his  escort,  the  Columbus  Guards, 
a thoroughly  disciplined  corps  of  Georgia  Light  Infantry,  num- 
bering some  seventy  rank  and  file.  The  Company,  after  exe- 
cuting a variety  of  very  creditable  manoeuvres  formed  in  line 
to  the  front,  unfurled  the  banner  of  Georgia,  and  took  its  posi- 
tion as  body  guard  to  the  President — A salute  of  fifteen  guns 
was  fired  by  a detached  file,  and  every  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiastic joy  was  manifested  upon  the  occasion. 

The  President  was  welcomed  by  Judge  [H.  W.]  Watson, 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Montgomery,  in  a happy  address,  to 
which  he  replied  in  feeling  tones  and  with  his  accustomed  ora- 
torical skill  and  elegance.  He  greeted  them  as  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  men  identified  by  the  dear- 
est ties,  interests,  and  honor.  He  spoke  of  the  republican  form 
of  Government,  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  late  United 
States  as  constructed  upon  the  idea  that  ‘Government  rests  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,’  and  that  this  fundamental  principle 
of  our  national  polity  had  been  clearly  abandoned  by  those  who 
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sought  to  reduce  to  a tyrannical  despotism  their  equals  and 
brothers.  We  had  viewed  the  Constitution  in  the  glorious  halo 
of  the  light  of  Truth,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers, 
and  that  Constitution,  with  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary 
under  existing  circumstances  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
peculiar  interests,  we  were  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity with  Southern  blood  and  Southern  steel.  Our  arms 
would  still  be  open  to  clasp  to  our  bosoms  those  who  were 
desirous  of  making  common  cause  with  us,  but  they  must  come 
upon  our  own  terms.  We  had  too  long  already  petitioned  for 
compromise,  in  order  to  preserve  those  fraternal  relations 
which  once  bound  us  together  under  one  flag,  but  now  we  cast 
them  behind  us.  The  course  of  policy  we  once  pursued,  lies  in 
the  dead  past,  and  our  course  of  prosperity  and  happiness  is 
living  in  the  future.  We  have  a plain  duty  to  perform,  a just 
cause  to  defend,  and  we  will  demand  success.  It  may  chance 
that  the  beginning  of  our  actions  may  be  overshadowed  by  the 
storms  of  adversity,  but  as  this  very  morn,  the  clear  sky  of 
Heaven  was  threatened  by  dark  clouds,  until  the  Southern  sun 
arose  and  drove  before  his  lustrous  power  the  gathering  storm, 
until  the  expanse  of  Heaven  reflected  the  majesty  of  light;  so,  in 
the  end  the  sun  of  Southern  glory  shall  dispel  the  clouds  of  dis- 
tress, and  leave  nought  but  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  was  conducted  to  a 
handsome  cabriolet  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  having  an 
equipage  expressly  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A long  line  of 
carriages,  filled  with  public  officials,  and  a large  procession  of 
citizens  accompanied  the  President  to  Headquarters  [the  Ex- 
change Hotel],  through  streets  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  amid 
pyrotechnical  displays  of  great  variety.45 


40 When  the  carriage  containing  Davis,  E.  C.  Bullock,  and  Yancey  ar- 
rived at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a large  crowd  gathered  and  began  calling 
for  the  Mississippian.  Finally,  Davis  and  Yancey  appeared  at  the  hotel 
balcony  where  Bullock  presented  the  President-elect  to  in  the  street 
below.  Fatigued  by  travel,  Davis  spoke  briefly  but  before  retiring 
expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the  good  will  accorded  him.  Yancey 
spoke  after  Davis  and  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  memorable 
phrase,  “the  man  and  the  hour  have  met.”  Accounts  of  his  arrival  may 
be  found  in  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  February  20,  1861;  Mont- 
gomery Daily  Post,  February  18,  1861;  Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1861;  and  Jefferson  Davis,  The  Rise  And  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  I (New  York,  1958),  231.  For  a useful  recent 
see  Hudson  Strode,  Jefferson  Davis  American  Patriot  1808- 
1861  (New  York,  1955),  406. 
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The  affair  was  conducted  in  a manner  becoming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

Preparations,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  are  being  made  for 
the  public  inauguration  on  Monday.  The  wildest  enthusiasm 
exists  amongst  the  townspeople. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  19,  1861 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  will  form  an  ever  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
On  that  day,  Gen.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  first  Chief  Magistrate 
of  these  States,  was  invested  with  the  robes  of  office,  and  in 
ascending  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen, 
indicated  in  his  inaugural  address  . . . , the  line  of  policy 
which  he  will  pursue  in  the  administration  of  the  Government. 
Of  the  position  taken  by  the  President  in  his  address  it  is  not 
our  purpose  now  to  speak,  further  than  to  remark  that  they 
are  such  as  to  command  the  universal  endorsement  of  our 
people,  and  must  go  far  to  command  the  respect  [of]  all  right 
thinking  men  everywhere.  If,  after  this,  our  enemies  at  the 
North  shall  persist  in  representing  that  the  seceded  States  are 
not  in  earnest,  they  will  fully  entitle  themselves  to  be  recorded 
among  those  who  having  ears  hear  not  and  having  eyes  see 
not.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Inauguration — the  crowd 
being  so  large  and  impressive  on  the  great  occasion,  that  our 
reporters  were  left  too  far  in  the  background  to  present  us  a 
description  of  the  scene.48 

Never  did  Montgomery  present  such  an  appearance  as  on 
yesterday.  Although  notice  that  the  Inauguration  would  cer- 
tainly take  place  on  Monday,  had  gone  forth  through  the  press 
only  the  Saturday  before,  the  streets,  dwellings  and  Capitol 


46For  convenient  reference  the  inaugural  address  may  be  found  in  James 
D.  Richardson  (Editor),  A Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Confederacy,  II  (Nashville,  1906),  32-36.  Journal  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  I,  63,  details  the  arrangements  for  the  inauguration  made  by 
Congress.  Other  accounts  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  may  be  found  in 
Montgomery  Daily  Post,  February  18,  19,  1861. 
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hill  were  literally  thronged  with  visitors  who  had  come  far  and 
near  from  this  and  neighboring  States  to  witness  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  the  natal  era  of  the  Confederacy.  All  ages,  sizes, 
sexes  and  conditions  were  out  to  give  variety  and  space  to  the 
occasion.  The  ladies  seemed  to  be  present  in  larger  numbers 
than  the  men  in  honor  of  their  gallant  President.  The  assemblage 
could  not  have  numbered  less  than  ten  thousand  persons,  all 
animated  by  a common  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity,  honor 
and  independence  of  the  Confederate  States.  If  the  people  of 
the  North  could  only  have  witnessed  the  high  resolve  which 
animated  every  heart  in  Montgomery  on  yesterday,  we  would 
fain  believe  they  would  be  struck  with  amazement  and  indig- 
nation at  the  monstrous  delusion  which  has  been  practiced  upon 
their  credulity  by  Northern  presses  and  politicians,  who  have 
told  them  that  this  flood-tide  of  secession  is  the  movement  of 
sectional  aspirations,  and  not  of  the  people  . . . How  long  will 
it  take  the  North  to  believe  that  our  people  are  in  advance  of 
the  politicians,  and  that  if  the  latter  appear  to  lead  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  former?  If  they  shall  persist 
in  their  coercive  measures,  the  argument  of  cold  steel  will  soon 
satisfy  them.  We  sometimes  fear  that  nothing  else  will.  But  to 
the  pageant  of  yesterday. 

The  procession  formed  on  Montgomery  street,  where  Gen. 
Davis  took  his  seat  in  a magnificent  carriage  of  Col.  Tennant 
Lomax,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  greys.  On  the  same  seat  in  the 
carriage  sat  Vice-President  Stephens,  and  opposite  them  were 
Capt.  George  Jones  [Davis’  personal  military  escort],  of  Ala., 
and  Bev.  Basil  Manly,  of  this  city.  Then  followed  successively 
in  carriages,  the  Congressional,  State,  and  City  Committees. 
The  citizens  on  foot  and  the  military  escort  formed  no  incon- 
siderate portion  of  the  procession.  The  military  escort  consisted 
of  the  ‘Columbus  Guards,’  Lieut.  [Roswell]  Ellis;  the  ‘Indepen- 
dent Rifles,’  Capt.  [Robert  C.]  Farris;  the  ‘Eufaula  Rifles,’ 
Capt.  [Alpheus]  Baker ; and  the  ‘German  fusiliers,’  Capt. 
Scheussler,  all  under  Capt.  [Paul  J.]  Semmes,  of  the  ‘Columbus 
Guards,’  commanding  the  Battallion. 

As  the  procession  moved  up  Market  street,  amid  the  roar 
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of  cannon,47  the  inspiriting  strains  of  martial  music,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  multitude,  the  scene  was  grand  beyond  description. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  Col.  H.  P.  Watson,  of 
Montgomery,  acted  as  Chief  Marshal,  by  Congressional  ap- 
pointment . . . The  Marshal  and  [his]  assistants  performed 
their  duty  well. 

The  vast  crowd  had  soon  filled  the  doors,  windows  and 
portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  spread  over  the  ground  in  front,  when 
the  inauguration  ceremony  began  as  arranged  on  the  front 
steps.  The  President  occupied  a seat  on  the  portico,  with  the 
Vice  President  seated  at  his  right,  and  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  on 
his  left ; Gov.  Moore  occupied  a [place]  on  the  platform  imme- 
diately below;  where  were  also  seated  the  members  of  Congress, 
facing  the  President's  stand.  The  ceremony  was  opened  with 
an  impressive  prayer  from  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Manly.  The 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the  Congress,  administered  the 
oath  of  office,  and  the  President  delivered  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, in  a calm  and  forceable  manner — the  immense  concourse 
now  and  then  manifesting  their  approbation  by  vociferous  ap- 
plause, as  he  would  strike  the  key-notes  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence. 

The  ladies  wreathed  him  with  flowers,  and  ten  thousand 
hearts  beat  high  with  joy,  admiration  and  hope  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  President.48  No  man,  not  even  Gen. 


47The  ceremonies  began  at  high  noon  when  a salute  was  fired  by  the 
ordnance  squad  of  the  Columbus,  Georgia,  Guards.  Captain  Thomas  E. 
Blanchard,  a member  of  this  unit,  records  that  the  Columbus  Guards 
used  a little  brass  cannon  called  “Red  Jacket.”  See  Etta  Blanchard 
Worsley,  Columbus  on  the  Chattahoochee  (Columbus,  Georgia,  1951), 
273-275. 

4SIn  Katharine  M.  Jones,  Heroines  of  Dixie  Confederate  Women  Tell 
Their  Story  of  the  War  (New  York,  1955),  13,  a lady  remembered  that 
freshly  cut  japonicas,  hyacinths,  and  spring  magnolias  were  tossed  to 
the  president.  Of  the  ceremony  Davis  wrote  his  wife,  “I  thought  it 
would  have  gratified  you  to  have  witnessed  it,  and  have  been  a 
memory  to  our  children.”  See  Davis,  Memoir  By  His  Wife,  II,  54.  The 
occasion  “was  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  I ever  witnessed,” 
Howell  Cobb  confided  to  his  wife.  See  Howell  Cobb  to  His  Wife,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1861,  in  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  (Editor),  “The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  And  Howell  Cobb,”  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  For  The  Year  1911,  II 
(Washington,  1913),  544. 
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Washington,  was  ever  called  to  preside  over  a people  with 
more  general  acclamation  and  confidence  than  Gen.  Davis.  His 
past  services  and  spotless  private  and  public  character,  are  the 
surest  guarantees  that  he  will  not  disappoint  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  country.49 


Unsigned  article  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser 


46That  night  a levee  was  held  at  Estelle  Hall  and  adjoining  Concert  Hall. 
There  Davis  received  his  admirers  who  stood  in  line  for  hours  to  shake 
his  hand  and  wish  him  well.  There  was  a spontaneous  illumination  of 
public  buildings  and  many  private  residences.  Rockets  and  bengal 
lights  blazed  across  the  sky.  Everywhere  the  catchy  strains  of  “Dixie,” 
which  had  been  played  repeatedly  at  the  inauguration  and  was  des- 
tined to  become  inextricably  identified  with  the  Confederacy,  could  be 
heard.  See  Montgomery  Weekly  Mail,  February  22,  1861;  Montgomery 
Daily  Post,  February  19,  1861;  the  suspicious  Georgian  Thomas  R.  R. 
Cobb  remained  away  but  admitted,  “Everybody  and  his  wife  was  there, 
except  me.”  See  R.  A.  Brock  (Editor),  “[Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb]  Extracts 
From  Letters  To  His  Wife,  February  3,  1861 — December  10,  1862,” 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XXVIII  (Richmond,  1900),  283. 
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CHAPTER  III 
WEEKS  OF  CRISIS 

The  Montgomery  government  found  itself  in  an  incon- 
gruous position.  It  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  itself  as 
a peaceful  member  of  the  community  of  nations,  and  on  the 
other,  to  arm  rapidly  in  the  event  its  newly  declared  status  was 
challenged.  President  Davis  and  his  administration  clearly  had 
a difficult  task.  Governmental  theories  contending  that,  rather 
than  revolting,  the  South  had  merely  exercised  her  constitu- 
tional rights,  gave  way  to  the  press  of  action.  The  new  nation 
had  barely  begun  operations  when  Fort  Sumter  made  northern 
and  southern  differences  irreconcilable. 

Montgomery,  February  20,  1861 

Before  this  letter  reaches  the  colums  of  the  Courier , its 
readers  will  have  been  informed  of  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  South  Carolina  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet  through  the 
person  of  Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger.1  It  was  generally  understood 
amongst  the  lobby  members  of  the  Congress,  that  the  election 
for  one  of  the  Departments  would  devolve  either  upon  him  or 
Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  and  up  to  this  morning  opinion  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  A choice  has  been  made,  however,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Rhett  will  be  induced  probably  to  seek  for  him 
a foreign  mission,  perhaps  to  the  Federal  Government.2  Placing 
the  political  opinions  of  the  two  generations  in  an  even  balance, 
the  capacity  and  experience  of  the  former  renders  him  well 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  his  record  in  this  respect  has 
been  very  influential  with  President  Davis. 

To  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey  was  tendered  the  selection  of 
any  post  in  the  Cabinet  he  might  desire,  but  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends  and  political  associates,  he  has  de- 
clined them  all  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  be  first 
in  the  trio  whom  it  is  rumored  are  to  demand  a recognition  of 
our  independence  from  the  European  powers.  The  policy  of 
maintaining  a dignified  reputation  and  preserving  the  political 


*As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a position  he  held  until  1864. 

2 Rhett  was  given  no  diplomatic  post.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
Congress. 
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attachments  of  his  party  is  the  prime  cause  of  his  declining  a 
Cabinet  appointment,  which  would  have  caused  dissatisfaction 
amongst  a large  majority  of  Alabamians.  It  is  believed  that  his 
mental  acquirements  will  be  more  in  requisition  in  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  political  preferences  will  remain  in- 
violate. “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.”3 

Of  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a word.  His  career  at  Washington,  and  the  universal 
esteem  and  respect  he  commands  in  the  entire  South,  are  the 
best  premises  wheron  [sic]  to  construct  an  opinion  as  to  his 
course  in  the  State  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  War  [Leroy  Pope  Walker]  is  in  favorable 
repute  with  you  from  his  connection  with  the  last  National 
Democratic  Convention.  He  is  an  unflinching  member  of  the 
States  Rights  party,  and  this  complimentary  recognition  of  his 
ability  and  consistency  in  political  life  is  a sweet  morsel  to  his 
numerous  friends.  He  is  a brother  of  Perry  [sic]  Walker,  and 
also  of  Judge  [Richard  W.]  Walker,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama,  and  he  occupies  a prominent  place  at  the  Bar.  I do 
not  believe  him  to  be  a man  after  the  model  of  the  pro  tern 
Secretary  of  the  United  States.4 


As  it  is  probable  that  each  State  will  be  represented  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  Louisiana  may  urge  the  claims  of  Hon. 
J.  P.  Benjamin  as  Attorney  General,5  and  Florida  of  Gov, 

3Yancey  declined  the  cabinet  post  of  Attorney  General.  He  later  was 
appointed,  along  with  Pierre  Adolphe  Rost  and  Ambrose  D.  Mann,  an 
envoy  to  Europe.  Davis  may  well  have  been  relieved  that  Yancey  felt 
foreign  service  more  important  than  a lesser  cabinet  post.  Unsuccess- 
ful in  England,  Yancey  resigned  his  position.  See  Patrick,  Davis  and 
His  Cabinet,  51,  78,  93,  157-158. 

4 Leroy  Pope  Walker  was  a leading  secessionist  and  the  first  of  Davis* 
War  Secretaries.  He  resigned  in  late  1861  and  served  until  1862  as  a 
Brigadier  General.  DuBose,  Life  of  Yancey,  II,  588,  contends  that  after 
Yancey  declined  a cabinet  post,  he  urged  Davis  to  consider  Walker  for 
a position.  Patrick,  Davis  and  His  Cabinet,  104-120,  contains  a succinct 
appraisal  of  Walker’s  tenure  as  Secretary  of  War.  Walker’s  brother 
was  Percy  rather  than  Perry. 

5 Judah  P.  Benjamin  did  become  the  first  Attorney-General.  He  was 
born  in  the  West  Indies,  and  later  served  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  After  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  February  1861, 
Benjamin  became  a leader  in  the  Confederate  government.  Later  he 
headed  the  departments  of  War  and  State.  See  Robert  D.  Meade, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Confederate  Statesman  (New  York,  1943). 
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[Madison]  Perry  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.* * * 6  The  Department  of 
Justice,  it  is  expected,  will  be  reserved  for  Texas.7 

One  of  the  Aid-de-Camps  of  Governor  Pickens  has  just 
secured  the  services  of  a company  from  Atlanta,  who  are  com- 
posed of  real  Georgia  metal — each  man  in  the  corps  being  a 
first  class  mechanic,  and  competent  to  manufacture  a lock  or 
barrel  for  a gun.  They  tendered  their  services  to  the  Confederate 
States,  with  a desire  expressed  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  select  their  own  officers ; but  the  proposition  being  disfavored, 
they  have  consented  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army  of  South 
Carolina  on  their  own  terms.  This  is,  indeed,  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  your  ranks.  The  company  may  be  expected  on  Saturday 
night. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  25,  1861 

‘The  work  goes  bravely  on.’  The  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  efficient  management,  is  being  put  in  a thorough 
state  of  organization.  Offices  are  being  filled,  duties  assigned 
to  the  ‘subs/  and  the  official  announcement  is  made  that  the 
Bureau  is  open  and  prepared  for  business.  How  the  Treasury 
is  to  be  supplied  with  the  ‘needful/  becomes  the  interesting 
question  to  us  who  are  excluded  the  privilege  of  keeping  time 
with  the  internal  policy,  if  I may  so  call  the  secret  transactions 
of  Congress.  It  is  understood  that  the  Provisional  Government 
will  require  twenty-five  millions  wherewith  to  support  itself 
during  the  current  year.  The  Federal  embarrassments  may  make 
a serious  addition  to  this  amount,  and  the  contingencies  of  war, 
embassies  and  negotiations,  increase  largely  the  figures.  The 
design  of  imposing  a uniform  Tariff,  and  the  light  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  are  not  likely 
to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the  strong  box.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
question  with  the  Government  whether  a deficiency  is  to  be 
supplied  by  loan  or  by  taxation,  and  in  either  case  how  it  may 

“Madison  S.  Perry  was  from  Alachua  County.  As  an  early  advocate  of 

secession,  he  used  his  position  as  governor  to  help  spearhead  the  move- 

ment to  take  Florida  out  of  the  Union.  See  William  Watson  Davis, 

The  Civil  War  And  Reconstruction  In  Florida  (New  York,  1913),  48. 

7 The  Department  of  Justice  was  headed  by  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  but 
Texas  received  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  John  Reagan  as  Post 
Master  General. 
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be  accomplished  without  impairing  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  States. 

If  in  the  course  of  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Confederacy  to  resort  to  arms  in  order  to  produce  a final  settle- 
ment of  our  national  difficulties,  it  is  evident  that  no  loan  can 
be  obtained,  except  from  our  own  people,  by  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  Government  bonds,  for  which  the  interest  of  each 
individual  will  be  a security  for  his  investment;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  financial  circles  that  this  will,  in  any  case,  be  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  raising  a Government  fund.  The  effect  of 
direct  taxation,  so  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  equally  ob- 
jectionable result  of  a high  tariff,  from  which  we  have  just  es- 
caped, will  be  obviated,  at  the  same  time  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  presented  for  a secure  exhibition  of  that  self-confidence 
and  liberality  which  has  characterized  the  leaders  of  our  move- 
ment from  its  initiation  . . . 

The  arrangements  which  are  proposed  for  the  speedy  and 
effectual  transmission  of  mails,  are  destined  to  glean  a richer 
harvest  than  the  burdensome  method  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  increase 
in  rates  of  postage  is  made  in  order  to  produce  a sufficient  fund 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Department,  and  compensate  for 
the  trouble  of  management.  I confess  that  the  sudden  rise  in 
stamps  will  be  likely  to  cut  off  a good  deal  of  communication, 
but  it  affords  a good  chance  for  speculation.  I propose  to  write 
all  my  letters  for  the  year  before  the  law  goes  into  operation.8 

Congress  is  still  down  on  the  slave  trade.  The  removal  of 
felony,  so  disgraceful  to  the  present  statute  law  of  the  United 
States,  will  afford  great  inducements  to  adventurous  Yankees 
for  their  underground  charity,  by  importing  the  genuine  Ethi- 
ops,  without  exposing  their  jugulars  to  unnecessary  compres- 
sion. 


An  extensive  act  to  go  into  effect  June  1 passed  Congress  on  February 
23.  It  upped  the  postal  rates  considerably,  but  the  Department  was 
efficiently  run.  See  Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I 79;  August 
Dietz,  The  Postal  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  (Rich- 
mond, 1929),  21-27;  John  H.  Reagan,  Memoirs  With  Special  Reference 

War  (New  York  and  Washington,  1906), 

lUb,  109-110. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  the  little  Demonsthenes  [sic],  has 
received  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  and  Henry  T. 
Ellet  that  of  Postmaster  General.9  There  is  still  a vacancy  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  my  predictions  have  been  so  unfortunately  wrong 
that  I leave  you  to  speculate  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Just  let  me  guess  that  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  is  the  man.10 

SIGMA 

Montgomery,  February  26,  1861 

The  Commissioned  trio  has  at  last  been  dispatched  to 
Washington,  under  secret  instructions,  to  obtain  a recognitipn 
of  our  Independence  from  the  Property  Man  [Lincoln],  and  the 
‘powers  that  be.’11  It  is  generally  expected  that  their  mission 
will  be  productive  of  beneficial  result  as  was  that  of  Colonel 
[I.  W.]  HAYNE,  terminating  in  an  explicit  refusal  to  conduct 
negotiations  of  any  character.12  If  the  old  gentleman  continues 
to  ‘see  through  a glass  darkly/  it  is  possible  that  general  illumi- 
nations will  be  ordered  in  the  vicinity  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Pickens.  The  handsome  preparations  that  are  being  made  in 
anticipation  of  this  event,  excite  the  special  admiration  of  those 
of  us  who  are  confined  to  the  interior,  and  in  such  case  made 


0 Henry  T.  Ellet  was  a Mississippi  Congressman  and  friend  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Ellet  was  appointed  and  confirmed  without  his  knowledge,  and 
pleading  private  duties,  declined  the  position.  It  was  also  declined  iby 
another  Mississippian,  Wirt  Adams,  and  refused  twice  by  Reagan 
before  he  finally  accepted  it.  See  Patrick,  Davis  and  His  Cabinet,  273- 
274;  Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  85. 

10Mallory,  1813-1873,  did  become  Navy  Secretary.  He  was  born  in  Trini- 
dad but  was  brought  up  in  Florida.  Before  secession  Mallory  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  resigning  in  1861.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  abler  cabinet  members.  A valuable  recent  biography  is  Joseph  T. 
Durkin,  Stephen  R.  Mallory:  Confederate  Navy  Chief  (Chapel  Hill, 
1954). 

nThe  three  commissioners  appointed  were  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Andre 
B.  Roman,  and  John  Forsyth.  Crawford  was  a former  Georgia  Con- 
gressman, and  Forsyth  a well-known  Alabamian  who  edited  the 
Mobile  Register  and  had  served  as  Minister  to  Mexico.  Roman  was  a 
former  governor  of  Louisiana.  For  the  activities  of  these  men  see 
Ludwell  H.  Johnson,  “Fort  Sumter  and  Confederate  Diplomacy,” 
Journal  of  Southern  History,  XXVI  (November,  1960),  441-477. 

“As  Attorney-General  of  South  Carolina,  Hayne  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton by  Governor  Pickens  in  January.  The  colonel  carried  a letter  de- 
manding Buchanan’s  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Hayne  was  never  of- 
ficially received,  and  when  the  President  refused  to  surrender  the 
fort,  Hayne  returned  to  Charleston. 
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and  provided  would  be  utterly  dependent  upon  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  the  telegraph  for  information  thereof. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  programme  of  future  events  is 
under  the  notice  of  Congress  now.  The  proclivities  of  every 
member  upon  the  floor  are  for  peace,  and  every  honorable 
exertion  will  be  made  for  obtaining  an  adjustment  of  our  dif- 
ficulties upon  this  charitable  platform,  but  if  the  object  is  un- 
attainable, then  our  friends  of  the  opposite  will  refer  to  the 
inaugural  of  our  President,  if  they  desire  to  ascertain  his  line 
of  policy.  His  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  our 
defenses,  will  not  be  obtained  by  means  of  Committees,  nor  will 
rely  exclusively  upon  official  reports  of  the  same,  as  he 
designs,  we  believe,  a personal  tour  of  inspection. 

Every  exertion  is  being  made  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Departments  upon  economical  plans.  Only  such  clerkships 
are  being  filled  as  are  essentially  necessary  for  a prompt  and 
expeditious  transaction  of  business,  and  the  vacancies  will  be 
supplied  according  to  the  contingencies  of  the  case.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not,  however,  be  stamped  with  parsimonious  impres- 
sions, although  all  prodigal  expenses  will  be  lopped  off.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  under  the  disposition  of  [Phillip]  Clay- 
ton, the  former  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  at  Washington, 
and  consequently  the  flock  of  Georgians  to  his  standard  is 
enormous.13  The  probability  is  that  all  who  have  resigned  lucra- 
tive positions  under  the  Federal  Government  will  have  the 
preference  under  the  regenerated  Republic. 

The  Navy  is  still  without  a head,  though  I cling  to  my 
prediction  about  Mallory.  Commodores  [Duncan  N.]  Ingraham, 
[Lawrence]  Rousseau,  and  [Josiah]  Tattnall  are  present  in  the 
city,  and  will  be  placed  in  command  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet 
appointment  is  made.14 

The  press  continues  to  be  well  represented,  and  each  suc- 
cessive day  enlivens  the  Capitol  with  the  presence  of  some  child 


13For  an  account  of  Clayton’s  appointment  see  Montgomery  Confedera- 
tion, March  1,  1861. 

14The  appointments  were  forthcoming  and  Ingraham  of  South  Carolina 
Rousseau  of  Louisiana,  and  Tattnall  of  Georgia  all  saw  service  with 
the  Confederate  fleet. 
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of  fame.  Among  the  literati  I have  met  ‘Beaulah,’  ‘Simon  Suggs/ 
and  ‘Major  Jones/15  Of  these,  more  anon. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  February  28,  1861 

It  will  be  perceived  by  reading  the  official  reports  of  Con- 
gress proceedings,  that  speculation  with  regard  to  the  probable 
means  of  effecting  a loan  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  not  without  foundation.  The  plan  reported  by  the  Bill  and 
adopted  by  the  House  will  commend  itself  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  in  every  particular.  It  is  not  requisite  to  go  beyond 
our  own  limits  to  find  those  who  are  desirous  and  eager  to  take 
up  the  bonds  of  a Confederacy  whose  financial  future  wears  the 
bright  prospect  of  affluence,  nor  will  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  be  retarded  or  impeded  by  any  pressure  in  the  money 
market  abroad  to  the  extent  which  might  be  exerted  by  a foreign 
loan.  The  high  rate  of  interest,  which  exceeds  the  average  maxi- 
mum rate  of  the  different  States,  will  be  a sufficient  induce- 
ment, and  when  coupled  with  the  consideration  that  no  appre- 
hension of  exhaustion  or  bankruptcy  can  prevail,  will  make  the 
circulation  and  disposal  of  the  bonds  quite  easy.  The  investment, 
as  a government  loan,  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  a 
common  fund  to  which  the  property  of  each  member  of  the 
government  would  produce  additional  strength,  would  entirely 
supersede  that  of  ordinary  loans  or  bank  investments,  and  would 
consequently  be  more  readily  transferred,  and  by  the  amount  of 
this  a facility  become  more  valuable. 

The  method  devised  of  effecting  an  ample  security  for  the 
loan  is  highly  creditable  to  the  judgement  and  forethought  of 
Congress,  and  will  be  attended  by  beneficial  results,  not  only  to 
the  Treasury,  but  to  the  cotton  manufacturer.  The  export  duty 
of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  raw  material  will  satisfy 
the  bonds,  together  with  accumulated  interest  for  the  period  of 
fifteen  years,  and  supporting  the  increase  in  export  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  to  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  last,  it  will  be 

15The  three  “literati”  were  Miss  Augusta  Evans,  author  of  Beulah;  John- 
son J.  Hooper,  mentioned  above  as  the  creator  of  “Simon  Suggs;”  and 
Major  William  T.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Savannah  News  and  author 
of  Major  Jones’  Courtship.  Their  presence  is  noted  in  Montgomery 
Weekly  Advertiser,  February  13,  1861;  and  Selma  [Alabama]  Issue, 
February  27,  1861. 
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seen  in  calculating  that  the  security  is  complete.  Add  to  this  the 
probability  of  a rise  in  the  market  resulting  from  a monopoly, 
and  assisted  by  discreet  legislation,  as  well  as  an  increase  of 
demand,  and  it  is  palpable  that  the  duty  will  leave  a surplusage 
to  defray  the  expense  attendant  upon  collection  of  revenue.  The 
duty,  moreover,  though  apparently  trivial,  must  have  its  in- 
fluence as  an  encouragement  to  home  consumption  and  manu- 
factures, and  by  its  operation  may  furnish  a valuable  suggestion 
for  promoting  home  industry.  On  the  whole,  as  an  expedient  for 
the  prompt  discharge  of  government  obligations,  the  scheme  is 
politic  and  well  matured. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  suspension  of 
legal  claims  pending  between  the  United  States  and  our  govern- 
ment, in  case  of  war  contingencies,  may  best  be  defined  by  the 
title  ‘peace-makers.’  The  opportunity  that  they  afford  for  our 
late  confederates  to  realize  that  we  are  in  earnest,  will  actuate 
them  in  demanding  pacific  measures  from  Congress,  rather  than 
suffer  any  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  their  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  interests,  and  this  expression  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  new  government,  although  a mere  enunciation  of 
old  international  law,  will  have  a salutary  effect  in  teaching 
them  the  force  of  our  resolution. 

From  a letter  published  in  one  of  the  city  papers  this 
morning,  from  Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
received  an  appointment  to  a Foreign  Mission,  and  is  making 
arrangements  for  a speedy  departure.16 

The  theatre  continues  to  offer  great  attractions  under  the 
energetic  and  skillful  management  of  the  present  lessee,  Mr. 
[M.  W.]  Canning,  whose  reputation  in  the  Southern  theatrical 
world  is  well  known  to  you.  During  the  present  week,  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre  have  been  gratified  by  the  appearance 
and  artistical  performances  of  an  amateur — Mrs.  [Annie  L.] 
Taylor,  an  Alabama  lady  whose  cultivated  taste  and  natural 
ability  bid  fair  to  give  her  a prominent  position  on  the  boards.17 

SIGMA 

18Yancey  and  the  Commission  did  not  depart  from  New  Orleans  for 
Europe  until  March  31;  Yancey  and  Rost  arrived  at  London  April  29. 
See  DuBose,  Life  of  Yancey,  II,  596,  604.  But  see  also  Frank  L.  Owsley, 
King  Cotton  Diplomacy  (Chicago,  1931),  52-87. 
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Montgomery,  March  4,  1861 

Congress  is  still  engaged  in  discussing  and  perfecting  the 
Permanent  Constitution,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  whole 
week  will  be  expended  in  its  considerations.  The  strong  dispo- 
sition manifested  to  secure  an  abolishment  of  customs  houses, 
and  the  provisions  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a Tariff  system,  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  debate,  and  pro- 
long, for  a considerable  period,  the  session  of  the  ‘Provisionals/ 
I opine  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  does  not  embrace  so 
much  of  the  original,  Simon-pure  Constitution  of  the  defunct 
United  States  as  was  generally  anticipated,  and  the  current 
belief  that  its  adoption  will  be  a matter  of  some  delay,  strength- 
ens my  opinion.  That  the  small  number  of  States  at  present 
represented,  will  require,  from  necessity,  some  serious  innova- 
tions, is  beyond  question,  and  the  change  of  latitude  we  have 
undergone  since  leaving  Uncle  Sam's  dominion,  superinducing 
a change  of  habits  on  physical  reasons,  will  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  our  system,  and  settling  our  Constitution. 

If  Uncle  Abe  has  spread  himself  in  a pacific  manner  to-day, 
[in  his  inaugural  address]  and  held  out  the  olive  branch  to 
Virginia  and  the  temptation  apple  to  the  rest  of  the  border 
States,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  our  Government  will  only 
afford  protection  to  eight  sisters  for  the  next  few  years.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  the  representation  in  Congress  is  only  from 
eight  States,  it  will  become  requisite,  for  legislative  purposes,  to 
institute  a change  in  the  mode  of  representation  or  in  the  ratio. 
This  must,  of  course,  be  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  and  its 
framing,  at  a time  when  the  probabilities  of  increase  are  plainly 
against  us,  will  make  the  change  imperative.  How  to  proportion 
the  representation  will  be  the  questions  of  interest.  Supposing 
the  number  to  consist  of  sixty  from  all  the  States,  we  must 
first  constitute  a Senate  and  afterwards  a House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Proceeding  upon  the  Constitutional  rule  of  Uncle 
Sam,  we  invest  sixteen  men  with  half  the  legislative  power  of 
the  whole  country,  and  make  them  a depository  for  the  public 
interests. 

May  we  not  well  tremble  lest  the  balance  of  power  be 
alloted  to  those  who  are  least  identified  with  the  true  feeling  of 
the  people,  least  sympathizing  in  the  political  opinions  of  the 
majority — estranged  from  the  popular  will,  and  perhaps  with 
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time  biased  with  autocratical  views,  may  look  only  to  their 
elevation  and  interests?  Can  two  men,  selected  as  they  generally 
are  from  those  imbued  with  aristocratical  proclivities,  properly 
represent  a million  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  have  no  voice  in 
their  election?  Are  we  to  be  regaled  upon  and  deceived  by  the 
fallacious  supposition  that  a Republican  Government  can  retain 
its  stature  throughout  its  term  of  existence  and  therefore  from 
a conscious  reliance  in  our  leaders  of  the  present  day,  impregnate 
our  Constitutions  with  a provision  for  future  contingencies,  con- 
structed solely  upon  the  existing  state  of  things?  Is  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature  which  is  strictly  designed  as  an  equilibrium 
in  continuing  our  nationality,  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  a few 
men  or  of  many?18 

These  are  grave  questions  which  will  require  the  serious 
attention  of  Congress,  in  maturing  such  an  instrument  as  will 
serve  in  all  time  as  the  inviolable  Magna  Charter  of  our  liberties. 
To  me,  it  seems  that  the  three-fifths  doctrine  of  slave  represen- 
tation should  be  obliterated  forever,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  let  the 
ratio  be  based  upon  the  full  number  of  slaves.  This  would  not 
only  afford  a protection  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  would 
put  a final  stop  to  emancipation  by  damaging  the  interest  of 
individual  States  and  decreasing  their  power  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.10  For  the  same  reason  that  a change  will  have  to  be 
effected  in  the  Senate,  will  a corresponding  difference  in  the 
House  be  requisited  [sic],  and  the  most  expedient  method  of 


The  Flag  of  the  Confederate  States,  embracing  the  old  tri- 


17M.  W.  Canning’s  Montgomery  Theatre  ran  constantly  during  the 
“capital”  period.  The  Mitchell  sisters  were  joined  as  featured  performers 
by  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Taylor.  A reviewer  noted  that  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
“beautiful  in  person,  [and]  graceful  in  her  movements,”  but  added 
that  she  lacked  self-confidence  largely  because  it  was  her  “first  time 
in  a public  capacity  before  her  former  friends  and  associates.”  See 
Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  February  27,  1861.  Ibid.,  February  13,  1861, 
mentions  various  other  performers  of  more  fame,  and  in  late  1860  John 
Wilkes  Booth  had  played  Canning’s  Theatre. 
lsThe  permanent  constitution,  however,  retained  the  method  of  electing 
representatives  every  two  years  by  popular  vote  and  senators  every 
six  years  by  the  state  legislatures.  The  number  of  representatives  was 
reduced  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons  they  represented  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand.  A handy  reference  for  both  the  provisional  and 
permanent  Confederate  constitutions  is  Richardson,  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Confederacy,  I,  3-14,  37-54. 

“Despite  many  arguments,  the  three  fifths  clause  was  retained.  See 
Confederate  Constitution  Article  I Section  2. 
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producing  this  in  an  impartial  manner  may  become  a matter 
of  great  difficulty. 

color,  but  modified  in  arrangement  to  suit  present  circum- 
stances, was  raised  for  the  first  time  this  afternoon  upon  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  At  noon  as  Congress  had  adjourned,  an 
immense  number  of  citizens,  escorted  by  a detachment  of  the 
State  Artillerists,  bringing  with  them  a brass  howitzer,  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  building.  At  a few  minutes  before  four 
o’clock  seven  young  ladies,  representing  the  seven  Southern 
States,  ascended  the  ledge  girding  the  summit  of  the  building, 
and  amid  the  stirring  strains  of  the  ‘Marseillaise,’  arranged  the 
Flag  upon  the  Staff,  and  as  the  last  chime  of  four  was  wafted 
to  the  woods  the  first  gun  was  fired,  ‘Dixie,’  was  played  off  by 
the  band,  and  the  National  Flag  extended  its  folds  to  the  joyful 
breeze.  The  Flag  was  unfurled  by  Miss  Letitia  Christiana  [szc] 
Tyler,  a grand-daughter  of  Ex-President  [John]  Tyler,  and  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  intelligence,  and  patriotism.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  circumstances  of  her  having  been  the 
first  person  to  unfurl  the  emblem  of  Southern  liberty,  will  force 
its  significancy  upon  the  Union  sentiments  of  the  revered  Vir- 
ginian, and  that  ere  long  his  voice  may  be  raised  with  ours  in 
defence  of  its  honor  and  the  interests  of  its  people.20 

Mr.  Benjamin,  Attorney-General,  has  arrived,  and  is  making 
arrangements  for  his  official  quarters. 

William  M.  Browne,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Washington 


20The  flag  was  described  as  “. . . a blue  field,  encircled  with  seven  stars, 
and  the  stripes  are  red  and  white.”  As  the  crowd  cheered  and  cannons 
fired,  Mr.  Canning’s  Theatre  Band  played  the  “Red,  White,  and  Blue.” 
See  Tuscaloosa  Observer,  March  13,  1861,  quoting  Montgomery  Post. 
Appropriately  enough,  Mrs.  Davis  arrived  at  Montgomery  on  the  day 
the  flag  was  raised.  See  Davis,  Memoir  By  His  Wife,  II,  36.  De  Leon, 
Four  Years  In  Rebel  Capitals,  24,  wrote  of  Miss  Tyler  that  “All  Mont- 
gomery . . .including  all  members  of  the  government — stood  bareheaded 
as  the  fair  Virginian  threw  that  flag  to  the  breeze.”  Strode,  Jefferson 
Davis,  I,  425,  points  out  that  Davis  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the  United 
States  flag,  and  insisted  that  in  the  event  of  war,  a different  battle 
flag  would  provide  enough  distinction.  Mrs.  Chesnut  was  unimpressed 
by  the  ceremony,  remarking  that  there  was  little  spirit,  an  air  of 
deadness  and  that  the  band  played  “Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold,  Ground.” 
See  Chesnut,  Diary  From  Dixie,  12. 
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Constitution , has  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.21 

SIGMA 

Montgomery,  March  6,  1861 

The  only  business  of  any  consequence  transacted  in  open 
session  to-day,  was  the  adoption  of  a resolution  as  a sort  of 
initiative  toward  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Confederacy,  from  any  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  generally  known  that  Virginia,  though  clinging  with 
almost  frantic  devotion  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  overlooking 
her  own  interests  and  honor,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a 
mere  national  skeleton,  still  indulges  in  a trade,  which,  for  many 
years  past,  has  proved  a lucrative  measure  for  promoting  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state.  Though  some  of  her  citizens, 
from  proximity  to  Northern  institutions,  and  inhaling  the  pre- 
carious odors  of  free  labor,  have  literally  spent  themselves  in 
futile  efforts  to  emancipate  all  the  'darkies/  nevertheless,  the 
greater  number  of  slave  marts  being  located  within  her  con- 
fines, and  she  being  a central  point  from  which  the  planters  of 
the  other  Border  States  may  obtain  their  slaves,  this  very  inter- 
est will  have  great  weight  in  drawing  her  toward  her  proper 
position  in  our  Government.  The  passage  of  a Bill  which  would 
cut  off  the  source  of  her  revenue,  so  far  as  our  Confederacy 
exists,  would  be  the  most  powerful  appeal  that  we  could  make 
to  her  at  present.  Should  this  policy  be  pursued,  which  I doubt 
not,  and  the  Old  Dominion  continues  under  the  sceptre  of  Lin- 
coln she  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  soon  become  a free 
State,  and  relinquish  all  her  boasted  attachment  to  her  Southern 
sisters. 

The  Alabama  State  Convention  opened  its  session  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  will  probably  continue  until  the  Permanent  Con- 
stitution has  been  reported  by  Congress  and  submitted  to  them 
for  adoption.  At  present  they  are  engaged  exclusively  on  internal 
State  affairs. 

A very  curious  and  interesting  issue  was  presented  yester- 

^Browne  served  for  most  of  the  war  as  Davis’  aide-de-camp  as  colonel 
of  cavalry.  After  the  conflict  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  engaged  in  state  politics. 
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day  upon  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  lately  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  but  from  whose  authority  and  jurisdiction  they 
were  removed  by  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  These  lands  were 
granted  to  Uncle  Sam  by  the  State  of  Georgia  previous  to  the 
admission  of  Alabama  into  the  Union,  and  the  question  was 
raised  whether  ‘on  the  resumption  of  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  State  these  lands  properly  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Georgia  or  Alabama!' 

Mrs.  Davis  held  her  first  levee  this  morning,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  fashionable  belles  of  Montgomery,  and 
a great  number  of  the  distingue  who  are  flocking  to  the  Capitol. 
She  is  a lady  of  medium  age,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but 
wears  a polished  and  dignified  elegance  and  grace  which  attracts 
and  pleases,  far  more  than  physical  perfection.  Her  suavity  of 
manner  and  the  cordial  reception  she  gave  to  her  numerous 
visitors  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  is  an  assurance  for 
many  future  pleasant  series.22 

Of  course  the  engrossing  topic  of  conversation  is  the  in- 
augural of  Lincoln.  The  current  opinion  here  among  the  de- 
partments is,  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  the  gallant  Alabamians 
echo  let  it  come.  Their  military  ardor  has,  in  no  wise  abated,  but 
burns  more  freshly  since  the  Confederate  Flag  has  been  flung 
to  the  breeze.  With  them  it  is  no  longer  a fight  for  State,  but 
for  a common  country,  and  all  the  anxiety  they  evince,  is  a 
disposition  to  garrison  Fort  Pickens.  I trust  that  in  the  con- 


22DeLeon  noted  in  Four  Years  In  Rebel  Capitals,  40-41,  that  the  social 
affairs  were  similar  to  those  at  Washington,  and  at  them  “. . . were 
collected  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  gallant  and  most  honored  of  the 
South.”  Two  authorities  stress  the  importance  of  the  levees  and  balls 
and  conclude,  “In  Montgomery  the  coming  of  Varina  Howell  Davis 
was  an  event  as  significant  in  the  social  sphere  as  had  been  the  coming 
of  her  husband  in  the  realm  of  poltics.”  See  Francis  Butler  Simkins 
and  James  Welch  Patton,  The  Women  of  the  Confederacy  (Richmond 
and  New  York,  1936),  178.  “In  Montgomery  there  were  a few  dinners, 
but  the  society  was  not  smoothed  down.  It  was — such  as  it  was — given 
over  to  balls  and  suppers,”  wrote  Chesnut,  Diary  From  Dixie,  226.  Of 
this  first  reception  Mrs.  Chesnut  recorded,  “it  was  crowded;  too  many 
people  of  note  to  attempt  to  name  them.”  See  ibid.,  12.  At  thirty-five, 
Mrs.  Davis  had  poise,  wit,  and  self-confidence.  She  set  a fast  social 
pace  and  soon  was  known  as  “Queen  Varina.”  A recent  biographer 
writes  that  “she  entertained  in  a formal  and  sophisticated  way  as 
levees,  dinners,  and  luncheons  drew  in  the  visiting  Confederates.”  See 
Ishbel  Ross,  First  Lady  of  the  South  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 
(New  York,  1958),  111. 
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tinuance  of  their  ‘Florida  campaign/  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  some  better  arrangements  will  be  made  for  supplying  them 
with  provender  than  those  entered  into  by  the  State  authorities. 
I am  informed  that  their  principal  means  of  subsistence,  was 
an  invoice  of  biscuits,  a slight  shaving  of  which  [could]  have 
furnished  Archimedes  with  a lever  to  raise  the  world  on.  I 
saw  one  of  the  articles  in  a huge  frame  suspended  from  one  of 
the  principal  stores  in  town,  with  this  significant  endorsement 
thereon,  ‘Fort  Morgan  pain  killer — instant  death/ 

[Henry  T.]  Ellet  having  declined  the  position  of  Post- 
master-General, it  has  been  tendered  to  John  H.  Reagan,  the 
Ex-Congressman  of  Texas,  who  was  unanimously  recommended 
by  his  Delegation,  and  there  exists  no  doubt  of  his  acceptance.3* 

The  post  of  Treasurer  in  Mr.  Memminger’s  Bureau  is  filled 
by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Elmore,  a native  of  Alabama  and  connection 
of  Judge  [John  A.]  Elmore.  His  relatives,  who  are  all  influential 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  his  own  ability  as  distinguished  by 
his  long  connection  with  the  principal  banking  establishment  of 
this  city,  have  secured  him  this  position.24 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  March  16,  1861 

On  the  eve  of  a recess  of  Congress,  everything  in  Mont- 
gomery is  necessarily  in  a stir.  From  the  servants  at  the  hotels 
to  the  hackneys  at  the  State  House,  every  one  is  in  a commo- 
tion. Among  the  office  seekers  and  quiet  lookers  on  the  question, 
‘will  the  Congress  adjourn;  can  it  adjourn  in  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs?’  is  the  all-important  topic  of  discussion.  The 
query  is  turned  over  and  returned  in  a thousand  different  lights. 
Certainly  the  last  news  from  Washington  indicates  that  war  will 
inevitably  result.  Why,  then,  does  Congress  adjourn  over  till 
May?  The  last  gentleman  I saw  from  Charleston — he  arrived 
here  an  hour  ago — informed  me  that  the  Star  of  the  West  and 

“See  Walter  F.  McCaleb,  “The  Organization  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederacy,”  American  Historical  Review,  XII  (October, 
^1906),  66-74. 

“John  A.  Elmore  had  been  Yancey’s  senior  partner  in  a law  firm  they 
operated.  Edward  C.  Elmore  was  less  well  known,  but  was  related  to 
leading  families  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina.  See  Owen,  Dictionary 
of  Alabama  Biography,  III,  540. 
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three  other  steamers  were  off  the  bar.25  This  cannot  be  so, 
because  I have  just  seen  an  official  dispatch  from  Washington, 
assuring  me  that  Messrs.  [Martin  J.]  CRAWFORD  and  [John] 
FORSYTH  entertain  the  highest  hopes  that  peace,  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the  seven  Confederate 
States  as  a nation,  will  be  the  result  of  their  mission.  This  news 
I am  disposed  to  credit.  It  comes  from  a gentleman  of  excellent 
information,  and  is  as  reliable  as  any  semi-official  communica- 
tion can  well  be,  therefore  I content  myself,  and  conclude  that, 
after  all,  the  Congress  is  not  of  much  use,  and  may  just  as  well 
adjourn  as  not. 

You  are  not  aware,  I suppose,  other  than  by  telegraph,  that 
two  of  the  Alabama  delegates  to  Congress  have  resigned  their 
seats.  This  is  so.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  David  P.  Lewis, 
a prominent  lawyer  of  Alabama,  whose  extensive  law  practice 
will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  Congress.  The  other  is  Hon. 
Thomas  Fearn,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession, 
the  requirements  of  which  likewise  call  him  from  Congress.26 

Consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  these  gentlemen  you 
may  well  imagine  there  was  some  commotion  in  the  Alabama 
State  Convention  this  morning,  when  an  election  was  held  to 
fill  the  vacancies. 

In  the  place  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Fifth  District,  Judge  Henry 
Jones,  of  Lauderdale  County,  was  chosen  without  opposition.27 
Nicholas  Davis,  familiarly  known  as  Nick  Davis,  of  Madison 
County,  was,  after  a second  ballot,  chosen  as  the  Representative 


25The  Star  of  the  West  was  the  ship  repelled  by  South  Carolina  batteries 
in  January  after  attempting  to  relieve  the  Sumter  garrison.  The  author 
was  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  ship  had  not  returned  in  March. 

2SLewis  voted  against  but  signed  the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  but  resigned. 
After  serving  as  a judge  of  circuit  court,  he  passed  through  the  Union 
lines  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  Huntsville.  See  Brewer,  Alabama’s 
History  and  Public  Men,  368.  Fearn  was  a native  Virginian  who  became 
an  outstanding  physical  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Ill-health  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  his  resignation.  See  ibid.,  361. 

^Although  Henry  Cox  Jones  became  “an  earnest  advocate  of  the  South- 
ern cause,”  as  a member  of  Alabama’s  secession  convention  he  had 
refused  to  vote  for  or  sign  the  ordinance.  A sketch  of  his  career  may 
be  found  in  William  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Alabama 
for  Thirty  Years  (Atlanta,  1872),  365-366. 
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for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District.28  Mr.  Davis  had  some  slight 
opposition,  but  it  was  finally  withdrawn. 

Both  the  gentlemen  thus  chosen  were  Co-operationists, 
[men  opposed  to  secession  or  who  favored  it  only  as  the  joint 
action  of  the  Southern  states]  and  refused  to  vote  for  Secession, 
having  been  so  instructed,  but  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, they  acquiesed  in  it  and  signed  it,  believing  it  to  be  the 
sovereign  act  of  the  people  of  Alabama  in  passing  it.  They  both 
voted  upon  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  [Robert]  Jimieson 
[Jemison],  as  to  the  ratification  of  the  Permanent  Constitution, 
in  the  same  way  that  that  gentleman  did.  When  he  acquiesced 
in  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  they  seconded  him.  As  their 
reward  they  go  to  Congress — for  his  reward  Mr.  Jimieson  [stc] 
will  be  the  next  Governor  of  Alabama.  Since  the  burial  of  the 
war  hatchet  among  the  politicians  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Jemieson 
[sic]  has  become  immensely  popular.  He  is  a fine  old  gentleman, 
one  of  the  first  in  Alabama.  He  ranks  chief  among  the  far  seeing 
men,  and  knows  how  to  take  care  of  number  one.20 

The  Alabama  Convention  will  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  at 
12  M.  It  passed  an  Act  to-day  altering  the  Free  Banking  Act 
substituting  the  Stocks  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
for  Stocks  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  allowing  an 
issue  of  two  for  one.  All  foreign  citizens  and  corporations  are 
prohibited  from  holding  Stocks  in  the  Free  Banks  of  Alabama. 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  has  been  removed  from  an  Act 
of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  Custom  House  at 
New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  The  Act  appropriates  and  sets 
apart,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  preserving  the  un- 
finished work  upon  the  Charleston  Custom  House,  during  the 

28In  her  Diary  From  Dixie,  10,  Mrs.  Chestnut  described  Davis,  because  of 
his  anti-secession  role,  as  something  of  a “social  curiosity.”  For  his 
role  in  opposing  secession  see  William  H.  Brantley,  Jr.,  “Alabama 
Secedes,”  The  Alabama  Review,  VII  (July,  1964),  165-183;  and  William 
Russell  Smith,  The  History  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  Alabama,  Begun  and  Held  in  the  City  of  Montgomery,  on 
the  Seventh  Day  of  January,  1861  (Montgomery,  1861). 

^Jemison  was  a native  of  Georgia.  He  was  a non-practicing  lawyer,  but 
became  a leading  businessman  of  Tuscaloosa.  As  a cooperationist  he 
was  defeated  53  to  45  by  the  secessionist  William  M.  Brooks,  of  Perry 
County,  for  president  of  Alabama’s  secession  convention.  In  1863  he 
succeeded  Yancey  as  Confederate  senator  from  Alabama.  See  Brantley, 
“Alabama  Secedes,”  170,  183. 
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year  ending  February  4th,  1862 — likewise  appropriating  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  roofing  and  preserving  the  unfinished 
work  on  the  New  Orleans  Custom  House,  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  fitting  up  suitable  rooms  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
Courts  and  Clerk’s  office  at  New  Orleans. 

UNSIGNED  [Probably  SIGMA] 


Montgomery,  March  19,  1861 

‘Oh!  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms!’ 

A great  reaction  has  taken  place  among  the  vivacious  citi- 
zens of  the  Southern  Capital  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
They  go  hither  and  thither,  as  if  seeking  some  lost  idol  whose 
image  they  had  fondly  cherished,  and  from  whom  they  have  been 
cruelly  separated.  A great  vacuum  exists,  where  so  lately  had 
been  exhibited  the  scenes  of  merriment  and  animation.  The  city 
may  be  likened  unto  a portrait  frame,  from  which  the  beautiful 
picture  had  been  removed.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  noise  and 
hum  of  commercial  emporiums,  and  the  ever  varying  image  of 
a seacoast  city,  the  present  Montgomery  might  be  taken  for 
the  Necropolis  of  the  South,  when  compared  with  the  Mont- 
gomery of  last  week.  Were  it  not  for  the  State  Convention  and 
the  office  hunters,  melancholia  would  become  epidemical. 

Speaking  of  the  [State]  Convention,  it  is  really  the  best 
exhibition  of  the  true  Democracy,  in  its  original  genuine  signifi- 
cance, to  be  found  in  the  limits  of  the  South.  Not  the  wild, 
turbulent,  unmanageable,  crushing  together  of  the  ignorant 
‘ sansculotte / not  the  factious  assemblage  of  political  demagogues, 
but  the  dignified,  liberal,  genuine  representatives  of  the  people. 
Those  who  meet  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not 
themselves,  those,  whose  ambition  is  laid  out  upon  their  country, 
and  not  their  clothes,  independent,  fearless  of  public  censure, 
desirous  of  public  approbation,  each  seems  controlled  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  not  the  oratory  of  sedition. 
There  is  no  display  of  vanity ; no  strivings  after  self-aggrandize- 
ment, no  longings  for  Egyptian  fleshpots.  The  body  is  composed 
of  those  who  have  inherited  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  un- 
mingled with  the  vices  of  the  present  day.  No  one  seems  appre- 
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hensive  that  his  motion  won’t  pass  because  he  has  not  clothed 
himself  with  broadcloth.  One  may  see  members  occupying  the 
most  prominent  positions  in  the  State,  whose  elbows  are  not 
confined  within  proper  limits,  but  seem  to  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  their  struggles  for  independence  and  liberty.  The 
want  of  an  old  shoe  string,  or  the  loose  flowing  cravat,  is  not 
a national  dishonor.  The  homespun  coat,  the  cotton  vest,  and 
the  untanned  shoe,  are  not  signs  of  poverty  or  neglect  of  person. 

There  is  no  wrangling  for  mileage  and  per  diem , no  nervous 
twitching  for  State  offices,  no  patronage  extended  to  lobby 
members.  Young  and  old  are  seated  together  in  public  counsel, 
and  receive  equal  attention  and  deference.  Among  the  leading 
men  are  Judge  [E.  S.]  Dargan,  of  Mobile,  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of 
Montgomery,  and  Jere  Clemens,  and  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Dallas.30 

Judge  Dargan,  who  is  evidently  the  leading  spirit — the 
animus  of  the  Convention — is  of  mature  age,  slight  build,  and 
somewhat  Byronical  in  his  dress.  His  face  is  one  which  excites 
compassion  at  first  sight,  attention  at  second,  and  interest  there- 
afterward.  With  long  iron  grey  locks,  wrinkled  brow,  classical 
nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  mouth  which  is  expressive  of  a 
rare  combination  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  human  nature 
under  a serious  form,  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  face  is  decidedly 
lachrymose  and  pitiable. 

Thomas  H.  Watts,  a prominent  candidate  for  the  Guverna- 
torial  Chair  of  Alabama,  as  successor  to  Gov.  Moore,  is  the 
antipodes  of  Dargan  in  his  personal  appearance.  Tall,  corpulent, 
jocund,  his  equilibrium  never  destroyed,  his  soul  beaming  from 
his  eye,  his  heart  in  his  hand,  he  is  by  nature  and  merit  the 
‘chief  among  ten  thousand’  of  the  true  Southrons.  Clemens  is 

s0Dargan,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  settled  in  Mobile  and  became  active 
in  political  affairs.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court 
and  represented  his  district  in  congress.  Thomas  Hill  Watts  was  one 
fo  Alabama’s  leading  lawyers  and  politicians.  He  served  as  governor 
from  1863  to  1865.  Jeremiah  Clemens,  of  Madison  County,  had  served 
as  United  States  senator.  He  had  opposed  secession.  John  T.  Morgan 
was  just  beginning  to  make  a name  for  himself  in  Democratic  party 
councils.  He  later  had  a long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  For  a brief  record  of  Dargan  see  Brantley,  ‘Alabama 
Secedes,”  183.  Watts’  career  is  traced  in  Miss  E.  B.  Culver,  “Thomas 
Hill  Watts,”  Publications  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society,  IV  (June 
1902),  415-439.  See  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  989,  for  a sketch 
of  Clemens,  and  ibid.,  1587  for  Morgan. 
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too  well  known  to  require  description,  and  the  personnel  of 
Morgan  is  indicated  in  one  word — Edwin  Booth. 

The  Convention,  instead  of  bestowing  the  public  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  upon  the  Confederacy,  had  decided 
to  place  them  under  her  own  fostering  wing,  and  reserve  them 
for  railroad  purposes.  What  little  business  remains  on  the 
Calendar  is  being  rapidly  disposed  of,  and  the  body  will  pro- 
bably adjourn  to-morrow. 

The  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Montgomerites  to  make 
their  city  a ‘local  habitation  and  a name’  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, has  caused  a great  rise  in  real  estate.  They  who  possess 
building  lots  are  holding  them  with  speculative  tenacity,  and 
those  who  have  none  are  trying  to  get  all  they  can.31 


The  inland  business  is  lively — Cotton  market  dull,  and 
stock  on  hand  quite  small. 


SIGMA 


Montgomery,  March  21,  1861 

The  Alabama  Convention  has  adjourned  sine  die , after 
passing  an  Ordinance  providing  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  shall  cede  a district  ten  miles  square  for  a seat  of 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  is  evidently  designed 
as  an  inducement  for  locating  the  capital  within  the  limits  of 
the  particular  spot.  Huntsville  has  repeatedly  urged  her  claims 
the  State,  but  the  difficulty  will  arise  among  her  citizens  as  to 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  seems  destined  to  be  a 
formidable  rival  of  Montgomery,  whose  sanguine  speculators 
are  enlarging  their  barns  for  a rich  harvest  of  golden  glory,  in 
case  of  her  success.  As  far  as  the  situation  of  the  City  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  her  facilities  for  approach  by  railroad  and  river 
communications  are  concerned,  she  has  the  preference,  but  when 


^DeLeon  in  Four  Years  In  Rebel  Capitals,  28,  wrote,  “Her  choice  as  the 
‘Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,’  the  sudden  access  of  population  therefrom, 
the  probable  erection  of  furnaces,  factories  and  storehouses,  with  con- 
sequent disbursement  of  millions — all  these  gave  the  humdrum  town 
a new  value  and  importance,  even  to  the  humblest  citizen.  Already 
small  merchants  saw  their  ledgers  grow  in  size,  to  the  tune  of  added 
cash  to  fall  jingling  into  enlarged  tills.” 
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we  consider  the  enormous  standard  of  real  estate,  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  hotel  keepers,  and  the  unusually  high  prices  of  goods, 
she  will  perhaps,  suffer  inglorious  defeat.  The  great  change 
which  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  rent  of  houses,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  giving  additional  strength  to  the  owners  for 
imposition,  is  being  subject  to  a course  of  severe  strictures  by 
the  local  papers,  which  furnish  fair  indication  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  things.  Another  circumstance  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  fallacious  shortsighted  policy 
actuating  landholders,  is  the  defeat  of  an  Ordinance  proposing 
to  establish  the  permanent  seat  of  State  Government  in  this  city. 

An  interesting  fact,  illustrative  of  the  vast  emigration 
Westward  from  South  Carolina,  is  exhibited  in  a statement  of 
the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Alabama  Convention.  Out 
of  one  hundred  who  compose  this  body,  nineteen  were  born  in 
your  State,  being  equal  in  number  with  those  who  may  claim 
this  State  as  their  birth  place.  Of  the  rest,  twenty-five  repre- 
sent Georgia,  twelve  North  Carolina,  nine  Tennessee,  eight  Vir- 
ginia, four  Kentucky,  and  the  remaining  four,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Maryland.  Out  of  the  entire  number  only 
seventy-nine  have  their  names  attached  to  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  others  will  soon  avail 
themselves  of  that  pleasure. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  are  being 
concentrated  at  Pensacola,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  and 
strengthening  every  available  position  at  that  place,  is  being 
rapidly  prosecuted  under  the  superintendance  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Braxton  Bragg.32  It  is  estimated  that  by  Wednesday  next, 
he  will  be  perfectly  prepared  to  extend  a cordial  welcome  to 
Gen.  Lincoln’s  puppet  shows.  (I  hope  Uncle  Abe  will  pardon  me 


“Braxton  Bragg,  1817-1876,  was  an  1837  graduate  of  West  Point.  He 
served  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars  and  on  the  secession  of 
Louisiana,  he  was  commissioned  major  general  of  militia.  In  March 
1861,  he  was  named  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
sent  to  command  the  Pensacola-Mobile  region.  It.  was  Bragg  who  faced 
the  Union  garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  during  the  crisis  months  of  early 
1861.  From  1861  to  1865  Bragg  rose  in  Confederate  service  to  command 
corps  and  army  units.  He  led  an  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  1862  and 
served  in  several  important  campaigns.  Noted  for  his  inability  to  get 
along  with  subordinates,  Bragg  was  relegated  to  minor  commands  after 
his  failure  at  Chattanooga  in  1863.  See  Don  C.  Seitz,  Braxton  Bragg, 
General  of  the  Confederacy  (Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1924). 
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for  general  eyes-ing  him.)  The  Company  of  Atlanta  Volunteers, 
who  were  declined  by  Governor  [Joseph]  Brown,  of  Georgia,  in 
consequence  of  their  refusing  to  enter  the  service  except  with 
their  own  officers,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Government  and 
ordered  to  Pensacola  . . 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  March  23,  1861 

The  internal  machinery  of  the  different  Executive  Depart- 
ments is  still  under  progressive  development.  The  old  adage  that 
‘Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,’  is  being  realized  to  its  utmost 
signification.  The  thousand  and  one  organ  grinders  who  are  to 
manipulate  the  multitudinous  offices  of  State,  are  daily  finding 
‘local  habitations,’  and  under  the  skilled  workmanship  of  the 
‘master  mechanics,’  we  may  expect  the  great  machine  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  fully  prepared  for  active  operations  in  the  course  of 
two  weeks.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  different  bureaus  have 
already  been  organized,  is  really  marvellous  when  compared 
with  the  delay  which  characterized  the  old  Federal  Administra- 
tion, and  particularly  when  we  remember  that  one  is  the  con- 
struction of  an  entirely  new  system,  while  the  other  a mere 
succession  of  offices,  whose  arrangements  resulted  from  long 
experience  and  were  perfected  to  their  minutest  details. 

With  reference  to  the  apointees,  great  regard  has  been  en- 
tertained for  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  ef- 
ficiency and  deportment  under  the  Washington  Administrations, 
and  whose  patriotism  caused  their  withdrawal  from  the  Federal 
Soup  Associations.  Nor  have  the  border  states  been  deprived  of 
representatives,  for  we  may  cite  name  after  name  whose  cre- 
dentials were  endorsed  with  Virginian,  Tennessean,  and  other 
non-Confederate  recommendations,  and  even  New  York,  Indiana, 
and  other  Lincolnish  dwelling  places  have  contributed  men  for 
our  assistance.  In  the  appointment  of  these  officers,  politics  have 
evidently  been  eschewed,  and  the  Secretaries  have  properly 

“Beginning  in  March  1861,  controversy  began  over  authority  to  appoint 
officers  of  troops.  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  began  a policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Confederate  government’s  plans,  especially  with  regard 
to  Georgia.  See  T[thomas]  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens, 
Georgia,  1953),  80-81;  Louise  Biles  Hill,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Con- 
federacy (Chapel  Hill,  1939),  48-78. 
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looked  only  to  the  qualifications  of  the  officers,  considering  the 
oath  of  support  as  amply  sufficient  to  guarantee  fidelity  and 
confidence.  Whatever  prejudices  this  method  of  election  may 
have  otherwise  excited,  the  intention  upon  which  it  was  based, 
seems  to  justify  itself  in  the  popular  mind.  The  lists  of  ap- 
pointments have  not  yet  been  published,  but  I am  informed  they 
contain  the  names  of  many  South  Carolinians. 

The  bonds  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  have  not  been  issued  yet,  though  the  applications 
made  for  them  have  been  very  numerous.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  will  not  remain  upon  the  market  for  ten  days.  Parties 
in  New  Orleans  are  desirous  of  taking  up  ten  millions  at  a 
premium  of  two  per  cent,  and  application  was  made  for  the 
same  amount  by  persons  wishing  to  invest  them  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Cotton  Bank  in  London.  This  offer  has  been  re- 
jected, and  it  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
bonds  should  circulate  amongst  our  people  at  large,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  best  opportunity  for  an  investment  of  extra- 
ordinary security  and  profit.  In  agreeance  with  this  design  the 
minimum  bonds  have  been  placed  at  fifty  dollars  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich  men.  The  policy 
of  thus  distributing  them  is  especially  commendable,  as  it  with- 
draws from  the  limits  of  speculation.  It  is  universally  agreed 
among  financiers  that  had  a loan  of  fifty  millions  been  in  pro- 
cess of  negotiation,  it  could  have  been  easily  effected  upon  the 
same  terms — The  great  interest  manifested  by  leading  mercan- 
tile men  in  this  investment,  and  the  entire  confidence  exhibited 
by  them,  is  a fair  index  to  the  manner  of  raising  future  bonds 
for  Government  purposes.34 

The  Government  buildings  are  being  extended,  and  every 
accommodation  offered  for  the  comfortable  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  offices  are  located  in  great  block  buildings  which  have 
just  been  completed,  and  which  were  formerly  designed  for 


^The  story  of  Southern  fiscal  operations  has  been  recently  recounted  in 
Richard  C.  Todd,  Confederate  Finance  (Athens,  Georgia,  1954).  But  see 
also  John  C.  Schwab,  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-1865: 
A Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War 
New  York,  1901). 
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Cotton  offices.  They  are  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  conveniently  near  to  the  business  marts.35 

Two  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Alabama  State  Convention  who 
have  patriotically  yielded  their  objections  to  certain  articles  in 
the  new  Constitution,  and  who  have  sworn  to  support,  and  by 
Iheir  votes  endorsed  and  ratified  it  appear  in  the  morning 
papers  with  a protest,  in  which  they  urge  objections  against  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  reopening  of  the  Slave  Trade;  the 
form  of  admitting  new  States,  and  the  method  of  Presidential 
elections. 

The  first  two  objections  have  taken  a good  foothold  among 
the  Alabamians  and  are  being  liberally  discussed  in  private 
offices.  They  are  by  no  means  disaffected,  but  express  a strong 
aversion  to  a Constitutional  prohibition  of  slavery  and  the 
seeming  strictures  which  the  second  ground  seems  to  bring  in 
operation  upon  the  States  Rights  doctrine.  In  conjunction  with 
many  others,  they  fear  the  ultimate  admission  of  non-slave- 
holding States,  and  a subsequent  renewal  of  the  fearful  issues 
which  have  placed  us  in  our  present  condition.  They  represent 
but  a minority,  and  have  stated  their  objections  in  a candid 
form,  not  to  create  dissatisfaction  among  their  constituents, 
but  to  express  liberally  their  own  conceptions  upon  two  vital 
articles  in  the  document.  With  the  rest  of  the  delegates  they 
have  subscribed  to  its  ratification,  and  to  the  people  pledged 
their  support  of  its  every  provision.38 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  ratified  by  every  State  . . . 
affected  by  it. 


“The  government  offices  were  in  the  building  owned  by  the  Montgomery 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  on  the  corner  of  Bibb  and  Commerce  Streets. 
The  only  exception  was  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  was  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  a building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  South 
Perry  Street  and  Washington  Avenue.  See  Peter  A.  Brannon,  “The 
Origin  of  the  Confederate  Post  Office  Department  And  Comments  On 
Some  Stamps,”  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  XX  (Spring,  1958),  65. 

“The  foreign  slave  trade  was  not  reopened  and  congress  was  empowered 
to  forbid  the  importation  of  slaves  from  outside  the  Confederacy.  The 
right  of  transit  and  sojourn  in  any  Confederate  state  was  guaranteed, 
and  slaves  in  any  territory  had  to  be  protected.  The  electoral  college 
was  retained,  although  the  President’s  tenure  was  limited  to  a single 
term  of  six  years.  See  Fitts,  “Confederate  Convention:  The  Constitu- 
tional Debate,”  passim. 
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Large  numbers  of  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers, 
have  lately  passed  through  Montgomery  to  Pensacola  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  and  around  the  Bay  are  quartered  at  least 
four  thousand  troops.  I believe  that  the  Administration  have 
[sic]  little  confidence  in  the  pacific  telegrams  of  every  day  and 
are  determined  that  no  deception  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Abe  shall 
catch  the  Confederates  napping.  Numerous  batteries  are  being 
erected  and  strengthened,  and  military  men  think  that  by  Thurs- 
day Gen.  Bragg  will  be  prepared  to  speak  his  sentiments  to 
Lieut.  [Adam  J.]  Slemmer.37 

George  W.  Olney38  of  the  New  York  Day  Book  and  George 
N.  Sanders39  Tribune  correspondent  are  here  at  present  receiving 
the  cordialities  of  the  Montgomery  Press. 

The  Cotton  business  has  been  quite  active  for  the  past  week 
and  large  shipments  have  been  made  for  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  inland  trade  is  quite  lively,  and  the  dry  goods  men 
of  Davis  Avenue  expect  a good  spring-ing  traffic. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  April  1,  1861 

The  War  Department  is  prosecuting  its  labors  with  great 
assuidity  and  earnestness.  Large  numbers  of  men  are  being  re- 
cruited in  Tennessee,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia.  Requisi- 
tions have  been  issued  upon  Gov.  Brown  for  one  thousand  men. 


87 Adam  Jacoby  Slemmer,  1828-1868,  was  a Pennsylvanian  who  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1850.  In  1861  he  was  commander  of  the  Pickens 
garrison  and  distinguished  himself  at  Pensacola,  becoming  an  early 
Union  hero.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and 
spent  most  of  the  war  on  staff  duty. 

^The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  25,  1861,  stated,  “We  are  pleased 
to  acknowledge  a call  from  George  W.  Olney,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  staunch  Northern  advocate  of  Southern  institutions  [the  Day 
Book].  We  are  pleased  to  learn  [it]  is  thriving,  and  wish  it  continued 
success.  Mr.  Olney  is  stopping  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  will  remain 
in  the  city  only  a few  days.” 

80George  N.  Sanders  (variously  spelled  Saunders)  was  a political  ad- 
venturer from  Kentucky.  He,  Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  and  James 
B.  Holcombe  of  Virginia  got  envolved  in  the  abortive  1864  “peace  plan” 
in  which  Horace  Greeley  played  a part.  The  “plot”  was  designed  to 
help  Democratic  chances  of  victory  in  the  national  election.  See  Merle 
E.  Curti,  “George  N.  Sanders — American  Patriot  of  the  Fifties,”  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  XXVII  (January,  1928),  79-97;  Robert  S.  Harper, 
Lincoln  and  the  Press  (New  York,  1951),  311-312;  and  Hoyt  Harner 
Harlan,  Lincoln  and  Greeley  (Urbana,  Illinois,  1953),  295-321. 
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Seventeen  hundred  Mississippians  are  on  their  way  to  Pensacola ; 
in  New  Orleans  a Zouave  Battalion,  composed  of  the  wealthy 
Creoles,  many  of  whom  have  been  long  in  the  French  Army, 
and  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  that  peculiar  order  of  tactics  de- 
signated the  Zouave  drill,  is  being  rapidly  organized;40  all  the 
men  who  can  be  equipped  and  exercised  are  concentrating  in 
the  American  Sebastopol.41  Large  quantities  of  arms  are  daily 
arriving  and  being  stored,  and  every  preparation  is  made  to 
meet  the  conflict  if  any  there  be. 

Among  the  South  Carolinians  who  are  holding  prominent 
positions  in  the  Bureaus  of  Government,  I find  the  genial  face 
of  Dr.  H.  D.  Capers,  an  erratic,  impulsive,  and  patriotic  son  of 
the  Rev.  Bishop  [William  Capers]  whose  name  has  precedence 
among  Carolinian  philanthropists.42  He  graduated  from  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1854,  and  after  receiving  a diploma  from  the 
Medical  College  he  removed  to  the  Empire  State,  where,  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  last  year,  he  won  his  laurels  as 
the  advocate  of  States  Rights,  and  subsequently  the  front  of  the 
secession  party  in  that  State.  When  the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  siege  of  Sumter  his  military  ardor  was  aroused, 
and  immediately  leaving  family  and  friends,  he  was  found 
amongst  your  earnest  laborers  on  Morris  Island,  where  he  was 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Pickens  as  a Surgeon  in  the  Regular 
Army,  which  position  he  held  until  the  assembling  of  Congress. 
Here  he  arrived  in  time  to  represent  his  State  among  the 
marshals  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Inauguration,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet  Bureaus  he  was 


*°Zouave  drill,  used  in  both  armies,  was  modeled  on  French  Algerian 
light  infantry.  These  troops  were  noted  for  their  ability  to  fire  and 
reload  from  a prone  position.  Zouave  units  in  both  armies  affected 
the  colored  uniforms  pioneered  by  the  Algerians.  The  Montgomery 
Post,  February  13,  1861,  described  a Zouave  as  “A  fellow  with  a red 
bag  having  sleeves  to  it  for  a coat;  with  two  red  bags  without  sleeves 
to  them  for  trousers;  with  an  embroidered  and  braided  bag  for  a vest; 
with  a cap  like  a red  woolen  saucepan;  with  yellow  boots  like  the 
fourth  robber  in  a stage  play;  with  a mustache  like  two  half  pound 
paint  brushes,  and  with  a sort  of  sword-gun  or  gun-sword  for  a weapon, 
that  looks  like  the  result  of  a love  affair  between  an  amorous  broad- 
sword and  a lonely  musket — that  is  a Zouave.” 

aHere  “Sigma”  seems  to  refer  to  Pensacola. 

^William  Capers  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  South  Carolina  Episco- 
pal Church.  Henry  Dickson  Capers  later  wrote  a biography  of  Mem- 
minger  and  a novel  entitled  Belleview.  See  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  “Captain 
William  Capers  And  Some  Of  His  Descendants,”  The  South  Carolina 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  II  (October,  1901),  285,  289. 
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tendered  a chief  position,  which  he  now  holds  with  a prospect 
of  rich  honors  before  him. 

If  one  should  undertake  to  make  suggestions  to  the  City 
Fathers — 'the  powers  that  be’ — as  to  the  mode  of  furnishing  a 
civilized  Sabbath  to  the  weary  laborer,  who  should  enjoy  the 
day  of  rest,  he  would  be  forced  to  the  necessity  of  writing  a 
book,  and,  of  the  two  evils,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  endure 
the  torture  rather  than  father  the  book.  A cheerful  Sunday 
would  be  a novelty  here.  From  early  dawn,  the  first  attempt 
that  the  birds  make  to  sing,  their  voices  fall  into  a sepulchral 
and  lachrymose  guttural  noise,  and  such  a thing  as  fluttering 
in  the  cage  is,  I believe,  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. The  church  bells  are  chimed  at  irregular  long  intervals, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  strain  upon  their  nervous  sensibilities,  and 
churchyards  yawn  in  the  broad  daylight  from  the  very  fatigue 
of  hearing  the  monotonous  sound.  You  must  practice  the  day 
previous  upon  your  physiognomy,  in  order  to  prevent  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  or  yielding  to  indecent  cachinations  [sic]. 
You  must  ascertain  the  shortest,  and  most  direct  road  home- 
wards. In  short,  I find  but  little  advance  made  from  the  days 
of  Miles  Standish.  A great  moral  revolution  must  soon  take 
place,  or  we  may  be  accounted  as  Sabatically  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  dark  ages. 

Another  evil  I may  speak  feelingly  upon  is  the  super- 
abundance of  dog  flesh.  There  is  no  street,  square  or  house  which 
is  not  enlivened  with  the  surly  growl  of  one  or  more  of  the 
canines,  and  to  walk  after  dark  is  to  anticipate  and  realize  a 
concert.  A gentleman  versed  in  statistics  informs  me  reliably 
that  he  has  encountered  thirty-seven  along  five  blocks,  and  I 
have  heard  the  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the  city  to 
Kunopolis  [Curnopolis]  vigorously  discussed. 

I may  safely  predict  that  'something  is  going  to  turn  up,7 
for  if  the  old  saying  that  'corning  events  cast  their  shadows 
before7  be  true,  we  may  expect  a rich  harvest  of  news,  since 
I am  happy  to  greet  once  more  here  the  'good  spirited7  [W.  H.] 
Pritchard,  the  Associated  Pressman.43  He  is  laboring  under  a 

Pritchard’s  activities  were  also  recorded  in  Montgomery  Post,  Febru- 
?cmq  ji  1T^ie.  Associated  Press  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
Io4o.  it  was  the  first  real  cooperative  news-gathering  organization  in 
America.  See  Oliver  Gramling,  AP  The  Story  of  News  (New  York, 
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premonition  of  something  strange  about  to  happen,  and  has 
returned  to  the  city  to  ‘nip  it  in  the  bud/ 

The  trade  of  the  city  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Cotton  has 
maintained  itself  firmly,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  The  incoming  supply  is  being  taken  by  specu- 
lators, and  a market  rise  is  expectantly  looked  for. 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  April  8,  1861 


At  last  the  scales  have  fallen  from  our  eyes,  and  shadowy 
hopes  and  doubts  have  winged  their  way,  and  face  to  face  we 
stand  with  bloody  Mars.  All  ‘reconstructive’  breathings  have 
been  hushed,  all  babblers  for  peace  been  dismissed,  and  hence- 
forth on  every  breeze  shall  be  swept  along  the  clash  of  arms. 
The  Administration  at  Washington  seems  bent  upon  destruction; 
their  warlike  preparations,  and  every  successive  hour  confirms 
the  belief  that  the  declaration  of  hostilities  cannot  be  postponed 
much  longer.  Our  Commissioners  will  be  withdrawn  in  forty- 
eight  hours  if  some  great  change  does  not  take  place  in  the 
views  of  the  Republican  Cabinet.  General  [P.  G.  T.]  BEAURE- 
GARD44 of  your  city,  has  reported  himself  as  fully  prepared, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  BRAGG  at  Pensacola,  has  received  dis- 
cretionary orders  to  open  his  batteries  as  soon  as  the  exegencies 
requires.  The  visit  and  advice  of  the  Northern  Governors  to 
LINCOLN,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  Old  Dominion,  have 
combined  to  invigorate  the  ‘African’s’  courage,  and  from  the 
intimations  and  indications  of  the  present,  we  may  expect 
startling  developments  for  the  future.45 


“In  April  1861,  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard,  1819-1893,  com- 
manded Confederate  forces  in  Charleston  harbor.  Beauregard  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War  and  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  West  Point  just  prior  to  his  resignation  from  the 
army  in  1861.  In  Confederate  service,  he  directed  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  exercised  major  commands  in  both  eastern  and  western 
theatres  of  war.  See  T.  Harry  Williams,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard:  Napoleon 
in  Gray  (Baton  Rouge,  1955). 

46Virginia,  as  a border  state,  had  a deep  affection  for  the  Union  but  held 
common  ties  with  the  South.  Governor  John  Letcher  pursued  a mod- 
erate course.  He  called  the  legislature  into  special  session  in  November 
1860,  and  as  late  as  January  1861,  he  was  critical  of  South  Carolina. 
On  January  14,  a law  passed  calling  for  a convention  but  it  specified 
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The  Confederate  officials  have  utterly  renounced  any  enter- 
tainment of  peace,  and  are  rapidly  working  for  the  salvation  and 
redemption  of  Pickens  and  Sumter.  The  fortifications  under 
Bragg’s  supervision  and  command  are  hourly  strengthened  by 
every  resource  and  expedient  available  to  man.  He  has  eighteen 
hundred  Mississippi  Riflemen,  one  regiment  [of]  Zouaves,  four- 
teen companies  of  Alabamians,  twelve  hundred  Georgians,  and 
one  or  more  regiments  of  Floridians.  Arms,  ammunition  and 
stores  are  plentifully  supplied  and  he  is  provisioned  for  six 
months  if  a protracted  siege  be  necessary.  As  soon  as  a declara- 
tion is  made,  it  is  currently  believed  that  the  attack  upon  the 
two  points  will  be  simultaneous,  so  that  one  week  will  probably 
settle  the  minds  of  our  enemies  as  to  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  independence. 

Among  the  notables  who  are  on  their  way  to  Pensacola  is 
Col.  Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  has  just  returned  from  Texas,  where 
he  has  hitherto  been  famed  as  the  Border  King.  His  report  to 
the  War  Department  presents  a favorable  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  region,  and  silences  the  report  of  an  expected  invasion 
of  the  Mexicans.46 

Treasury  notes  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
one  hundred  dollars,  at  three  sixty-five  hundredths  per  centum, 
and  there  is  a large  demand  for  them.  The  first  is  held  by 


that  any  action  it  took  would  require  ratification  by  the  people.  Com- 
posed of  a majority  of  unionists,  the  convention  met  at  Richmond  on 
February  13,  and  rather  than  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  made 
honest  efforts  to  secure  peace.  Despite  the  persuasive  efforts  of  seces- 
sionists from  the  lower  South,  on  April  4,  the  convention  voted  down 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  After  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  April  12 
and  Lincoln  indicated  he  would  meet  force  with  force,  the  Virginia 
convention  reluctantly  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  April  17. 
On  April  24  Virginia  entered  into  league  with  the  Confederate  States 
and  on  May  23  the  ordinance  was  ratified  by  popular  referendum.  See 
Henry  T.  Shanks,  The  Secession  Movement  in  Virginia  1847-1861 
(Richmond,  1934). 

4CEarl  Van  Dorn,  1820-1863,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1842  and 
became  noted  for  his  actions  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier.  He 
became  a Confederate  brigadier  general  in  1861  and  served  briefly 
in  the  gulf  states.  He  later  served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
at  Pea  Ridge  and  followed  that  service  by  leading  the  Army  of  the 
West  at  Corinth.  In  the  winter  of  1862  he  opposed  Grant  in  Mississippi. 
Van  Dorn  was  killed  in  March  1863,  at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  by  a 
man  who  claimed  that  the  general  had  “violated  the  sanctity  of  his 
home.”  This  was  denied  by  Van  Dorn’s  supporters.  See  Stanley  F. 
Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee:  A Military  History  (Indianapolis,  1941). 
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Judge  [Alex  B.]  Clitherall,47  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, who  is  resolved  upon  its  preservation  for  the  sake 
of  future  'generations  yet  unborn/ 

Gen.  Benjamin  Patterson,  of  Huntsville,  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Davis  Marshal  for  Alabama.48  This  position  he  has 
held  since  [Andrew]  Jackson’s  Administration,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a brief  period  during  [Zachary]  Taylor’s  Presidency. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Creek  War  as  one  of  the  body  guard  of 
Jackson,  and  by  his  courage  and  discretion  won  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  Old  Hickory.  His  appointment  is  heartily  en- 
dorsed throughout  the  State. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  [?]  Cabiness,  who  has  been  resident 
Baptist  Missionary  at  Shanghai,  is  lecturing  here,  and  by  his 
eloquence  and  the  earnest  explicitness  with  which  he  treats  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  attracts  very  large  audi- 
ences.49 

An  'affair  of  honor’  was  settled  at  Pensacola  this  morning. 
The  parties,  [E.  A.]  Banks,  of  the  [Montgomery]  Confederation, 
and  J.  Calhoun  Moses,  late  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
News , having  interchanged  a political  paragraph  or  two,  which 
exercised  them  both,  they  had  a resort  to  the  'code.’  For  this 
purpose  they  visited  the  seat  of  war,  and  to-day  casted  up  their 
accounts,  and  made  a settlement — The  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Moses  refused  to  do  its  duty  at  the  right  moment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  percussion,  whilst  his  friend’s  ball 
passed  harmlessly  through  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  An  amicable 


47Clitherall  was  a transplanted  North  Carolinian.  From  a law  practice 
at  Tuscaloosa  he  drifted  into  state  politics.  In  1853  Clitherall  served  as 
grand  patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  Alabama.  In  the  Con- 
federate government  he  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  provisional  con- 
gress in  1861;  for  a brief  time  he  was  secretary  pro  tempore  to  Presi- 
dent Davis.  He  served  as  Register  of  the  Treasury  for  about  a year. 
See  Brewer,  Alabama’s  History  and  Public  Men,  479. 

48The  correct  spelling  for  the  marshal’s  name  is  “Pattison.”  His  official 
title  was  Marshal  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  Judicial  District  of 
Alabama.  It  became  the  general  policy  to  reappoint  former  United 
States  district  attorneys  and  marshals.  See  William  M.  Robinson,  Jr., 
Justice  in  Grey  (Cambridge,  1941),  125,  173.  The  appointment  of  Pat- 
tison and  others  is  noted  in  Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  185. 

4BThe  Reverend  Mr.  Cabiness,  a Virginian  by  birth,  was  missionary  for 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  April 
6,  1861,  mentioned  that  he  preached  several  sermons  in  the  city  and 
delivered  a lecture  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  Chinese. 
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adjustment  was  then  made,  which  is  a source  of  gratification 
to  us  all,  as  the  loss  of  neither  of  the  gentlemen  could  be  borne. 
They  are  both  of  high  standing  and  attainments,  and  their  dif- 
ferences were  much  regretted  by  their  friends. 

'May  all  other  duels  have  this  upshot  in  the  end.’60 

SIGMA 


April  10,  1861 

No  one  knoweth  what  a day  may  bring  forth.  I have  never 
before  now  felt  this  simple  sentence  in  all  its  terrible  signifi- 
cance. The  helpless  state  of  mental  anxiety  in  which  we  are 
chained,  by  witnessing,  from  a distance,  the  numberless 
manipulations  which  are  being  made  by  the  Washingtonians, 
combined  with  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  designs  of  our  Administration,  are  conducive 
to  tortuous  suspense.  There  is  no  hour  of  the  day  when  we  could 
be  surprised  at  hearing  the  minute  gun  which  is  to  signalize  the 
inter-American  conflict. 

The  Administration  is  suffering  from  great  pressure  made 
upon  it  by  those  who  are  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
opening  the  attack  upon  Sumter  and  Pickens,  but  I do  not  think 
they  will  yield  at  present,  unless  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stance beyond  the  desideratum  of  obtaining  possession  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  President  feels  no  disposition  to  precipitate  a conflict 
until  the  Commissioners  have  absolutely  relinquished  all  hope, 
of  obtaining  an  answer  to  their  communications,  in  which  the 
policy  of  Lincoln  must  be  definitely  expressed,  or  until  it  be 
manifest  by  act  that  a reinforcement  of  either  post  is  designed. 
Only  a few  days  will  be  required  ere  such  revelations  can  be 
made,  and  until  then  we  must  endure  the  agony  of  suspense. 
Our  Government,  by  the  delay  which  has  occurred,  is  enabled 


JThe  duel,  which  grew  out  of  several  newspaper  articles  hy  the  pro- 
tagomsts,  attracted  wide  attention  and  was  symptomatic  of  the  tensions 
oi  the  times.  The  two  men  returned  to  Montgomery  after  an  amicable 
post-duel  settlement.  See  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  April  16,  1861. 
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to  threaten,  and  moreover  to  enforce  an  obedience  to  its  com- 
mand, but  it  seems  expedient  to  postpone  any  indication  of  its 
ability  until  it  be  manifested  to  all  mankind  that  the  conse- 
quences of  civil  war  which  must  necessarily  accrue,  will  attach 
to  the  other  side. 

The  Cabinet  are  [szc]  in  session  daily,  sometimes  until  after 
mid-night.  They  are  informed  of  every  movement  which  takes 
place  in  Washington  City  or  other  important  points  North. 
Orders  are  hourly  issuing  by  telegraph  and  special  messengers. 
Earnest  preparations  are  being  made,  and  no  stone  is  left  un- 
turned, no  effort  spared  to  make  our  first  movement,  when  the 
time  arrives,  such  a brilliant  one  as  may  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Republicans.  All  the  military  forces  in  the  Con- 
federate States  are  cautioned  to  be  ready  and  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  as  you  hve  already  been  informed,  requisitions 
have  been  made  upon  every  State  for  three  thousand  additional 
twelve  month  volunteers.  What  the  object  may  be  in  this  latter 
order,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  if  any  demonstrations  be 
made  in  your  neighborhood  and  that  of  Florida,  it  will  require 
but  little  sagacity  to  judge  of  the  destination  of  twenty  thousand 
light  infantry  forces.  These  forces  on  call  will  probably  be  con- 
centrated at  this  place,  where  the  convenience  of  ready  supplies 
may  be  extended,  but  where  they  may  be  marched  to,  is  for  you 
to  anticipate. 

No  train  arrives  here  without  bringing  one  or  two  hundred 
soldiers,  who  are  immediately  transported  to  Pensacola.  The 
enthusiasm  which  exists  among  the  volunteers  of  this  place  is 
grand  to  contemplate.  Night  after  night  are  they  drilled  for 
hours  in  all  the  heavy  monotony  of  tactics,  but  no  murmur 
escapes  them,  except  a longing  for  the  fight.  Most  all  of  them 
have  been  fully  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  burden  of  their  subsistence  from  their  private 
incomes.  They  are  composed  of  young  men  of  large  means,  wTho 
are  sacrificing  every  interest  of  a personal  character  for  the 
gratification  of  serving  their  country.  I have  always  liked  to 
associate  the  Carolinians  and  Alabamians  together,  but  I have 
never  discovered  the  close  affinity  until  observing  the  military 
ardor  of  the  latter. 
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One  company  of  volunteers  are  encamped  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  City,  who  arrived  here  without  orders,  but  who  have 
settled  themselves  upon  the  camping  ground,  and  are  resolved 
never  to  return  home  to  their  families  and  friends  unless  the 
War  Department  give  them  a chance  at  the  enemy. 

Although  the  books  have  not  yet  been  opened  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Confederate  Bonds,  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the 
desirable  article  were  sold  at  a premium  of  three  per  cent.  The 
purchase  was  made  by  W.  T.  Corbin,  Esq.,  a Louisiana  planter, 
who  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a skillful  financier,  and 
possesses  foresight  and  forethought  enough  to  anticipate  this 
valuable  investment.  I begin  to  fear  the  people  will  complain 
shortly  about  the  limited  amount  which  is  offered  for  sale. 
Thousands  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  grasp  at  the  glittering  gems 
as  soon  as  exposed,  and  were  the  amount  quadrupled  it  would 
command  a handsome  premium  at  once. 

Judge  [John]  Hemphill,  of  Texas,  who  has  declined  the 
appointment  of  District  Judge,  has  been  in  this  city  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.51  He  is  engaged  upon  a digest  of  the 
laws  of  the  late  United  States,  and  will  shortly  produce  a code 
of  such  of  them  as  remain  in  force  in  this  Confederacy,  their 
modifications,  and  the  additional  Acts  of  Congress.  The  work 
is  laborious,  and  requires  the  handicraft  of  his  Honor.  Much 
regret  is  expressed  at  his  declining  the  position. 

Last  night  a rumor  obtained  great  prevalence  in  the  streets 
to  the  effect  that  the  fight  had  commenced  in  Charleston.  You 
may  imagine  the  immense  sensation  which  it  produced.  Many 
were  desirous  of  chartering  the  telegraph  to  transport  them 
forthwith,  while  some,  more  practical,  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  employ  ‘shank’s  mare,’  wherewith  to  witness  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  engagement.  According  to  the  telegraph  seven 
war  steamers  were  off  your  Bar,  Gen.  BEAUREGARD  had 
opened  his  batteries,  and  a bloody  conflict  was  in  progress. 

51Judge  Hemphill  probably  declined  the  judgeship  because  of  the  physi- 
cal strain  the  job  required.  He  had  served  as  chief  justice  of  Texas, 
and  as  a member  of  the  provisional  congress,  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Hemphill  refused  pay  and  remained  in  congress 
until  he  died  in  January  1862.  His  body  was  sent  in  state  to  Austin, 
Texas,  and  the  members  of  congress  wore  public  mourning  for  thirty 
days.  See  Robinson,  Justice  in  Grey,  124-125. 
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The  excitement  intensified,  every  hour  lent  credit  to  the  rumor, 
until  midnight  destroyed  the  effect  by  announcing  the  hoax.  A 
general  collapse  was  the  consequence,  and  today  every  body  is 
ashamed  to  say  anything  about  Fort  Sumter,  being  afraid  of  a 
catechising  about  yesterday’s  cheat  and  his  individual  damages. 

There  are  only  twenty-one  candidates  for  the  next  Governor- 
ship of  this  State,  rather  democratical  representation  is  it  not? 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  in  the  city  is  Lieut.  James 
H.  North,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  now  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy.52  His  antecendents,  ability  and  patriotism 
need  no  comment  at  my  hands ; it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  meet  with  a better  recognition  than  they  obtained  under 
his  late  Government. 

While  I write  the  'Montgomery  Blues/  an  old  corps  identi- 
fied with  the  Mexican  and  Florida  wars,  are  en  route  to  the 
parade  ground,  where  they  are  to  contend  in  a rifling  match  for 
a silver  goblet,  from  the  fair  hands  of  the  fascinating  Maggie 
Mitchell,  the  'Pet  of  the  Petticoats/’53 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  April  15,  1861 

'Nine  cheers’  for  the  glorious  old  Palmetto,  the  first  to 
declare  by  solemn  Ordinance  and  to  assert  by  saltpetre  her 
independence  and  separation,  now  and  forever , from  the  noxious 
atmosphere  of  Republicanism.  On  the  morning  of  Friday  we 
received  the  first  official  intimation  that  the  ‘dogs  of  war’  had 
been  loosed,  and  amid  the  boomings  of  the  cannon  and  the  hal- 
lelujahs of  a redeemed  people  we  flung  the  Flag  of  Congress  to 


B2Lt.  James  H.  North  became  a Confederate  purchasing  agent,  and  in 
March  1861,  he  was  sent  to  the  northern  states  to  purchase  steamers 
of  war.  In  May  1861,  he  accompanied  James  D.  Bulloch,  the  naval 
representative  of  the  Confederacy  in  Europe,  to  England  on  an  un- 
successful mission  to  purchase  ironclads.  See  Durkin,  Mallory,  150,  154, 
158. 

““Sigma”  referred  to  the  performance  of  Miss  Mitchell  in  a play  en- 
titled “Pet  of  the  Petticoats.”  See  Montgomery  Post,  April  10,  1861.  In 
October  1863,  she  was  playing  in  Washington  and  performed  in  newly 
built  Ford’s  Theatre  before  a large  audience  that  included  President 
Lincoln.  See  Margaret  Leech,  Reville  in  Washington,  1860-1865  (New 
York  and  London,  1941),  277. 
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the  breeze.  I have  seldom  witnessed  more  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy  from  a people  than  those  expressed  by  the 
capital-ists  of  this  place.  No  sorrow  or  regret  paled  the  cheek  of 
man ; no  fear  was  counted  among  the  multitudinous  emotions  of 
their  breasts ; no  doubt  darkened  their  minds.  But  one  cry  was 
heard  from  the  highways  and  byways,  the  halls  of  Government 
and  the  parlors  of  the  family  circles,  one  universal  cry  of  grati- 
tude at  the  removal  of  suspense,  and  praise  and  honor  to  the 
noble  Carolinians  who  were  then  braving  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  honor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  news  offices  were  beset  with  hundreds  of  citizens 
clamoring  for  information,  but  in  vain.  The  War  Department 
had  forbidden  the  transmission  of  private  dispatches  as  tending 
to  unnecessary  excitement  and  wanton  exaggeration,  and  we 
could  hear  nothing  except  reliable,  because  official  news.  The 
furor  continued  throughout  the  whole  day  and  developed  itself 
fully  at  night.  A serenade  to  the  honor  of  the  President  and 
chivalrous  Secretary  of  War  was  given,  and  very  largely  at- 
tended. His  Excellency  failing  to  appear,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  prostration  and  excessive  fatigue,  the  call  was  responded 
to  by  Gen.  [Leroy  P.]  Walker.  As  you  have  doubtless  been 
informed,  he  predicted  with  the  accuracy  of  inspired  prophecy 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  on  the  subsequent  day,  and  also 
the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  raised  upon  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  in  three  months.  Were  the  Northern 
people,  said  he,  not  satisfied  with  such  a demonstration  of  our 
ability  and  prowess,  it  should  wave  over  the  terrace  of  Fanieul 
[sic]  Hall.  His  first  prediction  was  verified  by  meridian  the 
following  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  veiled  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  coming  months.64 


64Walker  referred  to  historic  Fanieul  Hall  in  Boston.  The  Montgomery 
Weekly  Post,  April  16,  1861,  reported,  “Perhaps  no  former  event  that 
has  ever  been  announced  in  our  city,  produced  a more  instantaneous 
enthusiasm,  than  the  announcement ...  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Scmter 
. . . The  scene,  for  a short  time  was  indescribable.”  A reporter  for  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  13,  1861,  noted  that  “The  people  seemed 
wild  with  excitement,  and  congregated  around  the  telegraph  office  in 
vast  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  news.”  Later  a par- 
ticipant recalled  “Bon-fires  blazed  in  every  street,  and,  by  their  red 
glare,  crowds  met  and  exchanged  congratulations,  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm;  while  the  [be]verage  dear  to  the  cis- Atlantic  heart  was 
poured  out  in  libations  wonderful  to  see.”  See  DeLeon,  Four  Years  in 
Rebel  Capitals,  36. 
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When  the  surrender  of  the  fort  was  announced  here  on 
Saturday,  the  great  flag,  which  was  made  by  the  special  order 
of  Congress,  was  unfurled  by  two  Carolinians,  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Wagner  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Capers.55  A salute  of  fifteen  guns  for 
the  Confederacy,  the  Cabinet,  and  Gen.  Beauregard,  was  fired 
by  a detachment  of  True  Blues/  under  an  order  from  the  War 
Department,  and  the  dispatches  declaring  the  glorious  consuma- 
tion  was  read.  There  was  a general  desertion  from  all  the  offices 
of  the  Department,  and  all  Montgomery  seemed  to  have  concen- 
trated in  one  spot.  A breathless  silence  marked  the  attention  of 
the  populace  until  the  reader  spoke  of  the  fall  of  the  ‘stars  and 
stripes/  when  a shout,  such  as  the  hosts  of  heaven  might  hear, 
rent  the  air.  I cannot  anatomize  human  nature,  but  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  thoughts  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands  had  been  subjected  to  a critical  inspection, 
none  would  have  been  discovered  which  was  not  pregnant  with 
gratitude  to  the  bravery  and  pride  of  Carolina. 

By  this  last  march  of  the  State  which  gave  birth  to  Cal- 
houn, [Robert  Y.]  Hayne,  [George]  McDuffie  and  others,  in 
the  progress  of  greatness,  you  have  surmounted  the  pinnacle  of 
glory,  and  enshrouded  the  Palmetto  with  the  dismantled  folds 
of  that  dazzling  grandeur  which  the  ‘mother  of  statesmen’ 
[Virginia]  has  relinquished  for  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  Re- 
publican dominion.  Carolina  once  sought,  like  an  obedient  child, 
the  guidance  and  consent  of  Virginia,  and  was  rejected;  like  a 
pampered  babe  it  has  remained  for  her  to  spring  up  in  the  giant 
strength  of  her  Herculanean  existence  and  cast  the  proud 
gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the  once  powerful,  now  prostrate  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  Virginia  still  continues  an  uncared  for  frag- 
ment. No  greater  reward  for  patriotism  and  valor  can  be  ob- 
tained than  that  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  flag  and  fleet  of  a 
country  which  once  has  precedence  over  the  whole  world.  The 
honor  of  having  triumphed  over  the  snarling  hounds  who  pre- 
tend to  represent  thirty-four  sovereign  States,  and  who  have 
been  beguiled  into  believing  that  one  ship  (in  the  words  of  the 


“General  Charles  G.  Wagoner  was  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department. 
At  the  building  housing  the  department,  Wagoner  stood  under  the 
flag,  and,  acting  on  the  directions  of  Secretary  Walker,  read  the  dis- 
patches relating  to  Fort  Sumter  to  the  crowd.  He  read  slowly  and  was 
interrupted  constantly  by  the  cheering  audience.  See  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  April  15,  1861. 
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oracular  [Horace]  Greeley)  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  'would 
make  blue  cockades  as  scarce  as  blue  roses/  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  emblazon  her  name  with  the  stamp  of  a brilliant  im- 
mortality. 

But  patriotism  though  germinating  and  fully  developed 
in  the  birthplace  of  Sumter  and  Marion,  is  not  altogether  con- 
fined there.  On  the  shores  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  will  in  a few 
days  be  inscribed  the  record  of  gallant  deeds  which  the  tide  of 
time  shall  never  blot  out.66  Amid  the  sons  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida,  breathes  the  same  pure  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  our  common  cause,  will  their  blood 
flow  as  freely  as  that  offered  as  a sacrifice  around  the  walls  of 
the  lately  beleaguered  fortress.  The  same  Providence  which  sus- 
tained the  righteous  cause  in  one  place  will  strengthen  it  in 
another,  and  ere  a twelvemonth  may  elapse,  our  independence 
shall  be  gladly  acknowledged  by  the  craven  cowards  who  keep 
their  nightly  vigils  over  the  bristling  bayonet. 

The  news  of  the  volunteer  call  of  the  righteous  and  peace- 
loving  Abraham  has  excited  the  liveliest  emotions  of  pleasure 
in  Alabama.  Preparations  will  be  made  to  give  the  seventy-five 
thousand  such  a reception  as  is  seldom  extended  except  to  such 
distinguished  visitors. 

Within  the  last  three  days  two  spies  have  been  arrested, 
and  are  being  kindly  cared  for.  The  first,  a certain  Lieut  [John 
L.]  Werden  [Worden],  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  the 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  Slemmer,  at  Fort  Pickens,  and  upon 
exhibiting  pretended  written  instructions  to  the  inspection  of 
the  War  Department  here,  was  permitted  to  visit  that  fortifi- 
cation, where  treacherously  he  communicated  other  orders  than 
those  shown,  and  caused  the  reinforcement  of  Pickens.  The  fact 
having  been  ascertained,  he  was  arrested  by  Gen.  Bragg  and 
conveyed  hither,  where  his  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  upon 
inquiry,  proved  to  be  of  such  a character  as  rendered  a pressing 
invitation  to  remain  here  imperative.  Of  the  other  I shall  say 


Santa  Rosa  Island  runs  for  miles  along  the  Florida  coast  and  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  Santa  Rosa  Sound  and  Pensacola  Bay. 
Fort  Pickens  was  located  at  the  western  end  of  the  island. 
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nothing,  as  no  positive  information  has  been  obtained  as  yet.57 
George  N.  Sanders,  the  reconstruction  Douglasite  and  Tribune 
correspondent,  is  still  haunting  Government  bureaus,  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  seems  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men. 
It  is  surprising  to  me  that  he  should  be  even  tolerated,  but 
'there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes/  What  wild  scheme  he  is  plot- 
ting, I fail  to  imagine.  He  excites  much  curiosity  among  the 
‘natives/  and  from  the  indications  of  the  temperature  of  the 
people,  I begin  to  hope  that  their  mercury  is  in  the  rise,  and 
that  ere  long  the  place  will  be  too  warm  for  him.58 


SIGMA 


57Lt.  Worden,  1819-1897,  was  captured  after  delivering  orders  to  Fort 
Pickens.  He  was  held  until  October  1861,  when  he  was  released.  Worden 
later  commanded  the  Monitor  against  the  Merrimac  in  March  1862. 

“The  Courier’s  reporter  was  not  alone  in  his  mistrust  of  Sanders.  See 
letter  of  still  another  “Sigma”  in  Richmond  [Virginia]  Daily  Dispatch, 
April  29,  1861,  berating  Sanders’  activities. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
AFFAIRS  OF  STATE 

After  the  first  clash  of  arms,  the  government  at  Mont- 
gomery moved  into  a difficult  phase.  Dire  warnings  and  defiant 
speeches  to  the  North  had  been  translated  into  the  reality  of 
Fort  Sumter.  The  government  now  had  to  become  an  effective 
functioning  agency. 

The  four  states  of  the  Upper  South,  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  had  not  yet  seceded.  Providing 
for  their  admission  and  coping  with  administrative  and  legis- 
lative problems  were  as  important  as  the  more  spectatcular 
military  maneuvers  in  the  field.  As  the  Courier  reporters  show, 
April  and  May  were  months  of  work. 


Montgomery,  April  16,  1861 

We  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  dispatches  from  reliable 
sources  in  Virginia,  announcing  the  extreme  probability  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours.  Expectation  has  been  on  tiptoe  all  day,  and 
sunset  has  arrived  to  cast  a shadow  of  doubt  over  our  minds. 
She  has  numerous  children  here,  who,  wearied  and  disgusted 
by  the  delay  and  procrastination  of  the  Submission  Convention, 
left  their  native  soil  to  cast  their  fortunes  in  ‘Dixie.’  They  are 
growing  hopeful,  however,  and  all  agreed  this  morning  that  our 
information  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordi- 
nance would  be  substantiated.  A little  time  is  requisite  (in  the 
interim  which  marks  the  purification  from  Federalism,)  for 
the  Union  and  Letcher-ous  men  to  absolve  themselves  of  their 
past  sins,  and  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  reaction  produced 
in  their  politics  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Every  individual  member  of  that  illustrious  Convention 
who  has  toadied  to  Lincoln  on  the  ayes  and  noes,  will  feel  con- 
strained to  ventilate  his  ideas,  and  square  his  record  by  appear- 
ing to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  has  been  unfortunate 
for  Virginia  that  her  Convention  was  called  prematurely.  A 
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large  majority  of  the  representatives  were  elected  upon  the 
Union  ticket,  and  although  the  people  have  instructed  them 
time  and  again  to  vote  the  Ordinance,  their  cowardly  spirits  have 
sought  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Republican  Administration  and 
attempted  to  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
slandering  the  wishes  of  their  own  constituency.  Had  the  Ordi- 
nance gone  to  the  people  directly,  Virginia  would  long  ago 
have  occupied  her  true  position  in  the  front  rank  and  lost  not 
one  spark  from  the  altar  of  her  glory. 

The  war  news  from  Illinois  and  Ohio  furnished  our  only 
amusement  at  present,1  and  the  proclamation  of  the  adored 
Abraham,  who  purposes  to  sacrifice  the  Southern  Isaacs,  re- 
minds me  of  a ‘spread  eagle  speech/  What  a Fourth  of  July 
sensation  the  old  gentleman  could  get  up  in  the  sacred  retreat 
of  Faneuil  Hall.  All  the  Government  clerks  here  are  calculating 
the  precise  time  when  the  twenty  days  warning  will  expire,2  so 
as  to  reach  home.  I am  afraid  President  Davis  would  not  be 
able  to  make  his  arrangements  in  time,  as  the  railroad  accom- 
modations between  this  place  and  his  home  are  of  a limited 
character.  It  would  be  a pity  if  he  should  be  left. 

The  lady  of  his  Excellency  arrived  here  on  Sunday  after- 
noon from  Mobile,  and  was  greeted  by  the  National  salute  of 
seven  guns. 


The  President  to-day  issued  a call  for  thirty-two  thousand 
additional  troops.  The  requisition  upon  Alabama  for  three 


1 This  probably  referred  to  early  news  of  war  preparations  in  those 
states.  Reports  from  Illinois  were  more  encouraging  than  amusing  to 
the  new  government.  Word  of  pro-southern  sentiment  in  the  “Egyptian” 
section  of  southern  Illinois  reached  Montgomery.  The  Montgomery 
Confederation  reported  an  Illinois  legislator’s  speech  against  coercion 
of  the  South  delivered  in  early  February.  That  journal  later  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  Egypt’s  secession.  Quoted  in  Montgomery  Weekly 
Post,  May  1,  1861. 

2 On  April  15,  following  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln  drafted  a proc- 
lamation calling  into  three  months  service  75,000  militiamen.  The 
proclamation  also  commanded  the  rebellion  to  disperse  within  twenty 
days.  Montgomery  newspapers  shared  “Sigma’s”  scorn  at  the  procla- 
mation. The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  25,  1861,  called  the  order 
a “bombastic  proclamation.”  The  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  April  24, 
1861,  commented,  “He,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  and 
backwoods  politician,  general  rail  splitter,  and  flat  boat  mate,  he 
commands  the  rebels  to  disperse  within  twenty  days.”  The  Post  added 
that  Lincoln  was  like  a man  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  telling 
the  waves  to  stop. 
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thousand,  published  last  Wednesday,  has  been  responded  to  by 
21  volunteer  companies  in  the  course  of  five  days,  and  by  the 
expiration  of  this  week  the  complement  will  have  been  made. 
The  proclamation  has  been  similarly  treated  in  the  adjoining 
States,  and  we  expect  in  one  month’s  time  an  organized  force 
of  40,000  Confederate  troops. 

Gen  [Gideon]  Pillow3  is  in  the  city,  and  has  tendered  the 
services  of  six  thousand  Tennesseeans,  and  offers  from  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  Virginia  and  other  border  States  are  daily 
received. 

One  of  the  fifty  thousand  applicants  for  office  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  appears  to-day  in  the  [Montgomery]  Mail,  and 
proposes  that  the  entire  number  tender  their  services  as  pri- 
vates, assemble  in  Montgomery  on  the  25th  inst.  and  proceed 
to  organize  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments  and  divisions. 
This  exhibits  the  true  spirit  of  the  people  who  have  dared 
to  assert  their  rights  and  mean  to  maintain  them. 

George  W.  Lane,  the  District  Judge  of  Alabama,  has  been 
denounced  as  a reprobate  by  one  of  the  strongest  co-operation 
Districts  in  the  State,  and  becoming  suddenly  patriotic,  not  to 
say  immensely  frightened,  has  resigned  his  commission,  and 
volunteered  as  a private  in  the  army.  There  is  more  joy  in 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repeneth,’  &c.4 

The  ten  gun  scows  ordered  by  Congress  are  being  rapidly 
constructed  in  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  number  of  privateer- 


3 Pillow,  1806-1878,  was  a Tennessee  Democratic  politician  and  associate 
of  James  K.  Polk.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  upon  Tennes- 
see’s secession,  was  named  senior  major  general  of  the  state’s  militia. 
His  Confederate  service  was  decidedly  lackluster.  He  fought  at  Bel- 
mont and  following  the  battle  quarreled  with  General  Leonidas  Polk. 
He  was  second  in  command  at  Donelson  and  fled  the  fort  before  sur- 
sender.  Following  this  disaster,  Pillow  was  unable  to  acquire  another 
major  command. 

4 Lane  was  from  the  strongly  Unionist  Madison  County  in  North  Ala- 
bama. When  Alabama  seceded  and  the  United  States  district  judge 
resigned,  Lincoln  appointed  Lane  to  succeed  him.  As  Lane  had  a son 
in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  he  attempted  to  keep  his  appointment 
secret.  He  did  not  hold  any  sessions,  even  though  the  county  seat  of 
Huntsville  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1862.  Lane  died  as  a refugee  in  Kentucky  in  1863.  See  Robinson, 
Justice  in  Grey,  167-168. 
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ing  commissions  issued  lately  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  some 
important  captures  soon. 

I subjoin  a paragraph  from  the  Advertiser  to  show  the 
truth  of  my  yesterday’s  notes  upon  the  high  estimation  which 
is  here  held,  and  though  'praise  is  but  virtue’s  shadow,’  it  will 
add  to  that  future  applause  of  her  good  deeds  which  shall  'send 
scared  echo  to  the  frightened  ears  of  tyranny.’ 

'.  . . The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  proven  herself  as 
disinterestedly  patriotic  as  she  has  been  successfully  brave. 
She  has  gone  to  all  the  expense — amounting  to  near  a million 
dollars — of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  without  drawing 
a dollar  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate  States  and  is  now 
in  full  possession  of  the  last  menacing  fortification  on  her  own 
soil,  all  by  the  valor  of  her  own  sons.  Truly  has  the  Palmetto 
State  illustrated  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  State 
Rights.’ 

To  this  I add  to  Shakespeare’s  words: 

'Oh,  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I should  wrong  it, 

To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 

When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 

A forted  residence  against  the  tooth  of  time, 

And  razure  of  oblivion.’  [Measure  For  Measure ] 

SIGMA 


Montgomery,  April  22,  1861 

There  exists,  within  the  range  of  newspaperdom,  a dearth, 
a void  which  nothing  can  fill,  except  the  expected  session  of 
Congress.  The  journals  of  the  city  teem  with  telegrams  from 
the  various  points  of  interest,  Northward,  whilst  nothing  is 
said  of  our  own  domesticated  affairs.  The  rigid  discipline  to 
which  all  the  ‘initiated’  are  subjected,  and  the  security  exer- 
cised over  all  those  little  vents  from  which  information  could 
ooze,  leaves  us  in  a state  of  suspense  equivalent  to  nonentity. 
The  revelations  which  have  been  made  accidentally  in  some 
case[s],  and  intentionally  in  others,  have  made  the  Ministers 
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of  State  more  than  cautious,  and  I may  say  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  know  even  what  transpired  a week  ago.  To  this  condition 
of  affairs  your  ‘Correspondence'  does  not  object  when  it  con- 
siders the  public  welfare,  but  it  respectfully  suggests,  that  it 
is  left  in  an  aggravated  state  of  Know-Nothingism,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  these  day  of  refined  liberty. 

The  excitement  produced  here  by  the  out-sliding  of  ‘Old 
Virginy/  was  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  news  from  Fort 
Sumter  upon  a previous  occasion  of  interest.  There  was  a 
general  congratulation  over  the  fulfillment  of  those  prophecies 
which,  had  been  taking  her  out  of  the  Union  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  when  the  fact  was  reliably  ascertained,  the  entire 
populace  gave  way  to  wild  excitement.  There  was  [sic]  the  usual 
salutations  from  loud  mouthed  cannon,  the  accustomed  out- 
spreading of  flags,  and  the  usual  amount  of  liquoring  up,  but 
with  reference  to  the  latter  clause,  be  it  said  with  all  honor  to 
those  engaged — nobody  was  hurt.  In  the  evening,  the  largest 
assemblage  I have  ever  witnessed  in  this  city,  gathered  under 
and  around  the  portals  of  the  Exchange  and  listened  to  the 
honeyed  words  of  eloquence  from  the  lips  of  Virginia's  second 
PATRICK  HENRY,  Hon.  ROGER  A.  PRYOR.5  Immense  bon- 
fires illumined  the  streets  which  were  thronged  as  on  every 
like  occasion  with  every  class  and  condition  of  people.  There 
are  very  many  resident  Virginians  in  the  city,  a good  proportion 
of  whom  have  arrived  here  since  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  tide  of  immigration  will  now  cease  from  that 
point,  as  we  are  at  last  one  people. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  mystery  connected  with  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Old  Dominion,  though  not  much 
in  the  action  of  the  people  subsequent  to  its  drafting.  Some 
here  express  a doubt  as  to  her  absolute  and  unqualified  with- 
drawal from  the  Union,  and  fears  of  a Border  Convention  are 
still  entertained.  She  has  sent  a Commissioner  here,  who  faith- 


5 Pryor,  along  with  fellow  Virginian  Edmund  Ruffin,  was  an  avid  seces- 
sionist. After  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  Pryor  resigned  from  congress 
and  in  April  appeared  in  Charleston  promising  that  Virginia  would 
secede.  After  the  bombardment  he  went  to  Montgomery.  An  excellent 
account  of  the  entire  Fort  Sumter  episode  is  W.  A.  Swanberg,  First 
Blood:  The  Story  of  Fort  Sumter  (New  York,  1957);  also  of  value  is 
Roy  Meredith,  Storm  Over  Sumter  (New  York,  1957). 
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fully  declines  to  let  the  public  know  anything  as  yet.6  By  way 
of  return  complimentary  exchange,  Vice-President  STEPHENS 
has  gone  to  Richmond  to  consult  the  Virginia  authorities.  I 
feel  assured,  however,  that  her  members  of  Congress  will  as- 
semble here  on  Monday  next,  and  be  put  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  the  Texans  were  previous  to  the  ratification  of  their 
Ordinance. 


The  military  ardor  still  continues  unabated.  Offers  are 
coming  constantly  from  thousands  of  well  disciplined  troops 
from  all  the  non-seceded  Southern  States.  There  exists  a fever 
for  volunteering  under  any  and  every  circumstance;  no  objection 
is  made  to  the  Army  rules  except  that  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  meeting  the  enemy  speedily. 


Fort  Pickens,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  continues  in  status 
quo.  Gen.  BRAGG  has  proclaimed  martial  law  in  and  around 
this  well  favored  and  interesting  locality.  The  citizens  of 
Warrington  [a  suburb  of  Pensacola]  have  been  forewarned  to 
take  up  their  beds  and  walk,  and  strict  vigilance  has  been  kept 
over  all  doubtful  personages.  The  Postmaster  has  been  placed 
in  durance  vile  for  supplying  SLEMMER  with  mail  matter. 


It  is  understood  that  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  your 
city  as  soon  as  Virginia  calls  for  them,  and  many  who  have  been 
gazing  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  must  soon  expect  to 
take  up  the  march  for  the  interior. 

Judge  [Andrew  G.]  MAGRATH7  arrived  here  on  Friday, 
and  was  called  upon  to  address  a large  assemblage  on  that  eve- 
ning, but  declined  from  indisposition. 


6 Richmond  Enquirer,  February  8,  1861,  reported  that  “commissioners” 
had  been  sent  to  Montgomery  from  Virginia.  Apparently,  they  were  to 
keep  the  state  informed  on  affairs  in  the  new  government. 

7 Andrew  Gordon  Magrath,  1813-1896,  served  South  Carolina  before  the 
war  as  a legislator  and  district  judge.  In  1860  he  resigned  his  position 
and  served  on  General  Pickens’  staff.  In  1864  he  was  elected  governor 
of  South  Carolina  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 
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We  are  anxiously  awaiting-  the  arrival  of  Hon.  LOUIS  T. 
WIGFALL,8  and  making-  preparations  to  give  him  a glorious 
reception,  worthy  of  the  Giant  of  the  West. 

PALMETTO 


Montgomery,  April  28,  1861 

The  aspect  of  Montgomery  at  this  time  is  anything  but 
peaceful,  and  with  the  presence  of  so  many  troops  in  the  Capital 
at  once,  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  war,  as  well  as  to  feel  assured  that  vigor  and 
energy  characterize  the  Administration.  Within  the  last  three 
days  eight  or  ten  companies  of  Alabama  troops  have  been  con- 
centrated here,  under  orders  to  march  at  the  word.  Of  the 
number,  four  are  from  Mobile — the  flower  of  the  city.  None 
of  the  troops  know  positively  where  they  are  to  operate,  but 
every  one  is  well  aware  that  their  destination  is  Virginia,  and 
all  of  them  are  positively  fighting  among  themselves  to  get 
there  first. 

As  a matter  of  course,  with  so  many  soldiers  in  the  city, 
the  streets  must  be  particularly  gay  and  lively.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  you  hear  the  rata-ta-tat  of  the  drum,  and  hear  the  tramp 
of  armed  men.  Every  train  that  comes  in  or  goes  out — every 
boat  that  arrives  or  departs  from  the  bluff  is  laden  with  its 
precious  freight  of  men  and  muskets.  No  one  thinks  of  any- 
thing but  war. 

At  every  step  you  take  on  the  side  walk  you  encounter 
uniforms  of  every  variety  and  every  stripe.  The  soldiers 
themselves  are  mostly  fine  looking,  dare-devil  fellows,  ready 
for  a fight  and  anxious  to  see  the  face  of  any  enemy.  Most  of 
them  appear  with  closely  shaven  polls,  the  hair  being  cut  as 
close  to  the  skull  as  it  is  possible  to  do  with  scissors.  These 
beautified  head  pieces  are  ornamented  with  old  flannel  bags, 

8Wigfall,  1816-1874,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina.  He  gave  up  a 
stormy  political  career  there  in  1848  when  he  moved  to  Texas.  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Texas  and  in  the  Sumter 
crisis  played  a major  role  in  the  negotiations  with  Major  Anderson. 
The  “glorious  reception”  was  planned  as  a tribute  to  Wigfall’s  actions 
at  Charleston.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  the  army  and  in  the 
Confederate  congress. 
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closed  and  drawn  to  a point  at  one  end,  with  tassel  dependent. 
The  style  of  fatigue  head-dress  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
Mobile  Companies,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
fever  for  possessing  them  spread  from  rank  to  rank  and  Com- 
pany to  Company,  until  nearly  every  one  is  now  supplied.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  it  that  the  milliners  have  been  kept 
constantly  at  work  during  forty  eight  hours  to  meet  it. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  Saturday,  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  was  [sic]  a scene  of  boisterous  mirth  and 
active  preparation.  Knapsacks,  arms  and  accoutrements  were 
distributed  to  all  in  need  of  these  necessaries,  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  fit  the  troops  out  in  style,  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  To  facilitate  this,  four  large  buildings  in  different 
localities  were  allotted  them.  Besides  these  quarters,  four  of 
the  ten  full  Companies  were  stationed  in  the  spacious  buildings 
at  Fair  Grounds,  half  a mile  from  town.  Here  the  troops 
are  indulged  in  a slight  taste  of  camp  life.  Plentifully  supplied 
with  straw,  beds  are  easily  made  upon  the  floors,  while  with 
good  fat  pork,  camp  fires  and  cooking  utensils,  wholesome  food 
is  easily  attained. 

Every  corps  stationed  in  this  place  is  divided  into  messes, 
as  you  are  aware.  Each  mess  has  its  cook  and  bottle-washer, 
and  the  process  of  cooking  is  as  much  a source  of  amusement  to 
the  troops  as  it  was  to  myself.  I own  I was  very  much  amused 
to  see  great  broad  shouldered  men,  six  feet  high,  grinding 
coffee,  and  cursing  every  time  the  mill  slipped  and  threw  the 
grains  of  Rio  upon  the  ground.  My  divertisement  [szc]  was 
greatly  increased  when  standing  before  one  of  the  mess  fires 
I saw  the  cook,  his  face  beaming  like  the  coals,  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  watching  a huge  fat  mass  of  salt 
junk  bubble  up  and  down  in  the  great  pot.  The  poor  fellow  was 
evidently  in  as  big  a stew  as  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  He 
pulled  a watch  from  under  his  waistband  and  looking  at  it, 
turned  his  face  up  to  Heaven,  scratched  his  head,  and  mutter- 
ingly  wondered  ‘if  the  d — d thing  was  done  yet/ 

By  and  by  he  concluded  to  ask  a fellow  cook  how  he  was 
to  tell  when  it  was  cooked.  The  comrade  replied,  “Stick  a stick 
into  it/ 
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First  Cook — ‘Stick  a stick  into  it!  What'll  that  do!'' 

Second  Cook — ‘Why  if  the  thing  is  done  the  stick  will  go 
easy;  if  it  aint  done  it  won’t  go  in.’ 

Cook  number  one  soon  procured  a pointed  stick,  with  which 
he  made  several  vigorous  lunges  at  the  white  mass  in  the  pot, 
but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  burst  out  with  an 
oath:  ‘No  use — the  infernal  thing  won’t  get  cooked.  It  has 
been  boiling  for  three  hours  this  way.  I believe  you  are  hoax- 
ing me.  I’ll  sen  to  town  and  ask  Mrs.  for  a cooking  book, 

to  find  out  how  long  pork  must  be  boiled  before  it  is  done.’ 

During  my  stay  upon  the  grounds  the  Mobile  Cadets,  and 
Mobile  Washington  Light  Infantry  made  their  regular  dress 
parade.  Each  of  these  corps  number  nearly  or  quite  100  men, 
all  of  them  fine  looking  fellows.  The  first  is  armed  with 
muskets,  the  latter  with  Minie  rifles.9  In  drill  they  are  as 
perfect  as  regulars. 

This  morning  at  an  early  hour,  all  the  companies  quartered 
in  the  city,  were  marched  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  in  order  to 
vote  for  regimental  officers.  The  unusual  sight  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  hundred  men  under  arms  at  once,  attracted  a very 
large  concourse  of  citizens — and  there  were  none  who  did  not 
come  away  delighted  with  the  military  look  of  the  brave  fellows. 
As  a matter  of  course,  where  so  many  men  were  required  to 
vote,  the  balloting  occupied  a considerable  space  of  time.  The 
men  were  all  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  by  companies 
marched  up  to  a champagne  basket  which  served  as  the  ‘ballot 
box.’  I believe  the  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  [Jones 
M.]  Withers,  of  Mobile,  as  Colonel,  and  Tennant  Lomax,  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel.10 

e The  “minie  rifle”  referred  to  by  the  author  was  probably  the  Spring- 
field  rifle  musket  which  fired  the  “minie”  bullet.  This  was  a rifled 
weapon  unlike  the  smoothbore  musket  which  the  Mobile  Cadets  evi- 
dently used. 

10Withers  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  in  1814.  He  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1835,  read  law  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  entered  politics. 
He  later  moved  to  Mobile  and  was  elected  major  in  1856.  See  Owen, 
Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  IV,  1792-1793.  Lomax  was  a South 
Carolinian  and  a graduate  of  Randolph  Macon  College.  He  became  a 
lawyer  in  Eufaula,  Alabama,  and  served  as  a captain  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  edited  a newspaper  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  moved  to 
Montgomery  in  1857.  He  served  in  the  Pensacola  campaign  and  was 
later  killed  at  Seven  Pines.  See  ibid.,  1063. 
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I believe  it  is  understood  that  the  volunteers  are  to  leave 
this  station  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  by  installments  of  300 
on  each  of  the  two  trains  that  leave  daily,  so  that  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  more  we  have  a chance  of  indulging  in  military 
excitement.  In  the  Churches  to-day  prayers  were  offered  for 
the  success  of  our  arms  during  the  war.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manly, 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  laying  aside  his  functions  of  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  delivered  an  eloquent  appeal,  in  which  he  justi- 
fied our  cause,  showed  it  was  the  right  and  exhorted  the  boys 
now  under  arms,  to  trust  in  God  and  do  their  utmost  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  principles.  His  efforts  was  [sic]  exceedingly 
stirring,  so  much  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a dry  eye  in  the 
assembly;  all  were  deeply  affected,  even  unto  tears. 

All  the  Churches  in  the  city  have  resolved  to  hold  daily 
union  prayer  meetings,  in  order,  as  Dr.  Manly  said,  to  enable 
those  at  home  to  fight  on  their  knees  for  the  same  cause  our 
friends  are  battling  for  abroad. 

There  is  very  little  of  interest  in  the  city  just  now  other 
than  that  pertaining  to  military  affairs.  The  desire  for  taking 
Washington,  I believe,  increases  every  hour,  and  all  things  to 
my  thinking  seem  tending  to  this  consummation.  We  are  in 
lively  hope  that  before  three  months  rolls  by,  the  Government, 
Congress,  Departments  and  all  will  have  removed  to  the  present 
Federal  Capital. 

The  session  of  Congress,  which  commences  tomorrow,  I 
opine  will  be  pregnant  with  interest.  The  President’s  message, 
it  is  understood,  will  recommend  that  most  vigorous  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  war;  though  in  all  probability  the  executive 
will  not  advise  the  raising  of  more  regular  troops.  The  number 
of  volunteers  that  fill  up  the  army  of  each  State  will  preclude 
the  necessity  of  regular  forces  in  times  of  war,  and  in  peace 
they  are  too  dangerous  to  be  thought  useful  in  great  bodies. 

QUOD 

Montgomery,  May  1,  1861 

The  news  from  Virginia,  from  Washington,  and  from  the 
Northern  States  generally,  continues  to  excite  public  attention 
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to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Everyone  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  know 
what  effect  the  war  news  will  have  upon  our  Government, 
as  though,  as  usual,  we  are  kept  in  the  profoundly  of  ignorance, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  satisfying  ourselves  in  vain 
conjectuers. 

On  the  one  hand  we  hear  that  Lincoln  has  raised  a hundred 
thousand  troops  in  the  North,  which  he  intends  to  send  to 
Montgomery  to  capture  us  all,  and  hang  us  up  as  traitors  to 
scare  the  crows  in  the  corn  fields.  We  are  also  gravely  informed 
that  these  valiant  sons  of  the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs,  intend 
to  capture,  en  route,  the  Southern  cities — Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Augusta,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  put  in  mortal  dread  of  an  addi- 
tional force  of  one  hundred  thousand  Hoosiers,  who  are  to  take 
us  in  the  rear,  and  overrun  our  lands  like  the  freshets  of  their 
native  rivers.  The  old  ladies  and  children  are  terribly  agitated 
by  these  enormous  threats,  and  everything  that  we  can  do  will 
scarcely  suffice  to  comfort  them.  Among  all  other  classes, 
however,  the  greatest  good  humor  prevails,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  men  the  only  desire  is  that  four  hundred  thousand  men  will 
attempt  the  proposed  invasion,  instead  of  the  two  hcndred 
thousand  which  meance  us. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday  I noticed  a 
peculiarly  happy  vain,  [sfc]  and  although  I am  not  aware  of 
the  cause  of  merriment,  I am  yet  disposed  to  think  it  was 
created  by  the  boastful  threats  of  the  Lincolnites,  at  whose  sug^ 
gestion  we  are  commanded  to  “throw  down  our  arms  and  go  to 
our  homes  within  twenty  days,  without  the  customary  three 
days  of  grace.” 

It  is  generally  believed,  I think,  among  all  circles  here,  that 
the  Provisional  Capital  of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  re- 
moved to  Richmond.  The  removal,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
sumated  until  after  Virginia  has  actually,  and  in  fact,  seceded 
by  the  popular  majority  of  her  citizens.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
of  the  people  has  declared  the  Old  Dominion  out  of  the  Federal 
Union,  I am  sure  the  government  will  be  removed  to  Richmond. 
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In  view  of  the  pressure  upon  the  border  States,  and  the 
necessity  for  speedy  information  of  the  movements  of  our 
enemy,  Richmond  is  the  most  desirable  location  for  the  seat  of 
our  government.  Maryland  has  already  sent  to  Virginia,  as  I 
learn  this  morning  by  a private  dispatch,  for  aid  and  succor 
against  the  passage  of  troops  over  her  soil,  to  join  the  Federal 
forces  at  Washington.  The  old  Commonwealth  is  embarrassed 
with  her  own  cares,  and  if  our  Confederate  Government  was 
located  within  her  borders,  the  aid  asked  by  Maryland  could  be 
afforded  with  ease.  As  it  is,  Virginia  will  be  unable  to  give 
assistance,  and  delays  will  occur  before  proper  application  can 
reach  the  city. 

While  there  is  a strong  party  in  Congress  here  favorable 
to  speedy  removal  to  Richmond,  there  are  very  many  opposed 
to  it,  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  time  occupied 
in  removing  archives,  &c,  &c.,  will  be  lost.  Liability  to  inter- 
ruption in  peaceful  deliberations  is  another  fear  consequent 
upon  a departure  hence. 

On  the  converse,  we  have  as  an  advantage  favoring  a 
change,  the  moral  effect  which  a consummation  of  the  act  will 
give.  We  will  go  to  meet,  rather  than  retreat  from  the  enemy, 
and  above  all  this,  the  fact  that  our  seat  of  government  is 
located  within  their  limits,  will  tend  greatly  to  conciliate  the 
Border  States. 

I am  reliably  informed  that  the  President  favors  the  project, 
though  the  Secretary  of  War  oppose  it.  I am  also  told  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Cabinet,  favors 
the  idea. 

The  question  now  raised  here,  beyond  a doubt,  is  not 
whether  we  should  simply  remain  on  the  defensive,  but  whether 
we  should  not  at  once  assume  the  position  of  aggressors. 
'‘Transgress  the  borders,”  is  the  motto  of  a large  portion  of 
the  Congress,  though  very  many  are  disposed  to  halt.  The 
more  determined,  however,  entertain  no  idea  of  holding  back 
for  aggressive  steps  by  Lincoln.  The  only  question  they  raise  is 
as  to  the  policy  of  attacking  Washington  at  once,  or  letting  it 
remain  for  the  moment,  and  concentrating  all  our  forces  upon 
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Philadelphia.  Those  who  favor  the  latter  course,  urge  these 
reasons,  and  I must  own  they  are  cogent:  In  the  first  place, 
they  say  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Washington  may 
be  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence,  still  the  troops  defending  it 
have  enlisted  but  for  three  months.  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  New  York  Regiments,  are  disaffected,  and  after  their 
term  of  enlistment  expires,  they  will  retire  and  go  home.  Pro- 
visions are  scarce,  and  the  city  is  completely  surrounded  by 
enemies,  so  that  after  what  food  now  on  hand  is  consumed,  the 
place  will  become  as  easy  prey,  and  its  capture  will  be  rendered 
doubly  sure  when  we  have  a force  not  only  South  of  it,  but  to 
the  Northward. 

Though  the  Congress  has  done  very  little  or  nothing  at  all, 
as  yet  in  open  session,  I am  assured  that  the  usual  diligence  and 
energy  has  characterized  its  secret  sessions.  Committees  to 
deliberate  upon  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  President  in  his 
public  and  secret  messages,  have  been  appointed,  and,  in  some 
instances,  have  already  reported  back  to  the  Congress  practicable 
methods  whereby  to  realize  the  views  of  his  Excellency,  the 
Executive.  I learn  that  active  measures  have  been  taken  to 
raise  the  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers  recommended  by 
the  President,  as  well  as  to  raise  five  millions  more  of  money, 
though  I cannot  say  that  my  information  is  correct. 

News  was  received  in  this  city  yesterday,  by  a member 
of  the  Texas  delegation,  that  the  gallant  Texas,  near  Xndianola, 
has  succeeded,  by  a nice  piece  of  stratagem,  in  capturing  the 
whole  regiment  of  United  States  mercenaries.11 

I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  intelligence  is  cor- 
rect, though,  as  you  are  aware,  it  takes  a long  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  truthfulness  of  any  news  from  Texas. 

David  H.  Todd,12  Esq,  of  Kentucky,  brother-in-law  to 

nIndianola,  an  important  Texas  port  city,  was  taken  by  Federal  troops 
in  April  1861.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Texas  Confederates  under 
Colonel  Earl  Van  Dorn  captured  450  federals  there.  The  federals  were 
paroled  by  Van  Dorn.  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Ser  1,  I,  632-633. 

^Although  her  eldest  brother  and  half-sister  were  loyal  to  the  Union, 
the  remainder  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln’s  family  joined  the  Confederacy. 
Her  brother  George  and  her  three  half-brothers  Samuel,  David  H., 
and  Alexander  joined  the  Confederate  army.  Her  three  half-sisters 
were  the  wives  of  Confederate  Officers.  See  Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham 
Lincoln  The  War  Years,  I (New  York,  1947),  270. 
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Lincoln,  has  received  an  appointment  as  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  Mr.  Todd’s  sympathies  are,  it  is  said, 
wholly  with  the  South,  and,  as  I am  informed,  he  came  hither 
highly  recommended,  and  is  considered  eminently  trustworthy. 

The  Hon.  Charles  L.  Scott,13  a member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  California,  who  has  been  here  for  several  days 
past,  left  the  city  yesterday  to  join  the  Magnolia  Cadets,  a 
company  from  Selma,  Ala.  He  enters  the  ranks  as  a private 
to  fight  for  the  South,  and  goes  forth  the  more  willingly  I 
take  it  because  he  is  a native  of  Virginia. 

A large  number  of  the  ladies  of  our  city  have  organized  a 
society,  called  ‘The  Ladies’  Aid  Association  of  Montgomery.’ 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  assist  the  State  in  furnishing 
its  patriotic  soldiers  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  comfort,  and  which  it  may  properly  fall  within  the 
province  of  woman  to  provide.  Having  completed  their  or- 
ganization, they  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  Governor, 
and  have  been  accepted  by  him. 

It  was  expected  yesterday  that  the  Hon.  Alex  H.  Stephens 
would  arrive  in  the  Capital  on  return  from  his  mission  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Quite  a number  of  citizens  gathered 
about  the  depot  in  expectation  of  the  arrival,  and  a serenade 
was  prepared  to  greet  the  distinguished  gentleman.  Some 
disappointment  was  experienced  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  train  did  not  bring  the  Vice-President,  and  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  it  became  generally  known  that  the  Vice-President 
had  stopped  over  at  his  home  in  Crawfordville,  G[a].,  detained 
by  sickness,  consequent  upon  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  state  that  Mr. 
Stephens’  indisposition  is  not  serious,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  the  travel  hither  within  two  or  three  days  at  most. 

Before  I close  my  letter,  I should  inform  you  that  I have 
made  ample  arrangements,  by  the  courtesy  of  [Mr.]  E.  S. 

13Scott,  1827-1829,  was  a native  of  Virginia  who  moved  to  California 
during  the  1849  gold  rush.  He  served  as  a Democrat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1857  to  1861.  With  the  outbreak  of  war,  Scott 
joined  the  Confederate  army  serving  as  a major  in  the  4th  Alabama 
Infantry.  He  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  Congress,  1501. 
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Smith,  agent  of  Adams’  Southern  Express,14  for  the  speedy 
and  safe  transmission  of  any  written  matter  I shall  deem  ad- 
visable to  send  you  for  the  information  of  your  readers.  The 
facilities  afforded  to  newspaper  writers  attendant  upon  the 
sittings  of  Congress,  by  these  gentlemen,  I know  are  not  only 
duly  appreciated  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  public  whom  we 
address.  . . . 

QUOD 


Montgomery,  May  1,  1861 

The  re-opening  of  Congress  has  again  given  rise  to  that 
influx  of  visitors  so  notably  attendant  upon  occasions  of  similar 
interest;  many  of  whom  are  attracted  hither  by  the  natural 
magnetic  influence  of  curiosity,  while  others  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  their  respective  claims  upon  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  the  members.  Up  to  the  present  time,  all 
business  appears  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  absence  of 
purchasers  and  the  continuance  of  the  great  military  prepara- 
tions which  have  been  made  during  the  past  week.  At  least 
one  tenth  of  the  native  population  of  the  city  have  buckled  on 
their  armor  and  responded  to  the  call  of  Virginia,  and  a ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  been  left  behind  are  indulging  in 
nocturnal  amusements  according  to  Hardee.15  One  cannot  cross 
a street  or  turn  a corner  without  encountering  a Zouave  or  a 
Dragoon,  clad  in  the  emblazonry  of  war,  and  infusing  the  spirit 
of  Mars  into  the  most  peaceful  temperments.  Even  the  juveniles 
are  more  accustomed  to  the  clash  of  arms  than  the  ringing  of 
pan-spoons,  and  evince  a disposition  to  fight  earlier  than  to 
“travel”  unaided. 


14The  Adams’  Southern  Express  Company  had  offices  in  several  southern 
cities  and  was  lauded  constantly  by  southern  newspapers  for  its  aid 
in  transmitting  the  news.  See  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  March  5,  1861. 

15“Palmetto’s”  “nocturnal  amusements”  were  military  exercises  done  on 
advice  of  one  of  the  most  popular  military  works  of  the  time,  Tactics, 
'by  William  J.  Hardee.  Both  armies  used  the  volume,  and,  according  to 
one  authority,  “officers,  if  diligent,  managed  to  keep  just  one  or  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  men  in  the  mastery  of  [Winfield]  Scott’s  or  Hardee’s 
Tactics.”  See  Fred  A.  Shannon,  The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  Union  Army,  1861-1865,  I (Cleveland,  1928),  162,  167.  Hardee 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  rising  to  Lieutenant  General  in  1862. 
He  exercised  several  important  commands  in  the  western  theatre. 
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Everybody  and  everything  seems  converted  into  an  imple- 
ment of  war,  and  one  grows  dubious  at  times  whether  an  ap- 
proaching object  will  prove  on  acquaintance  to  be  a friend  or 
a perpendicular  Danigren  [sic]  gun.16 

At  least  one  thousand  men  have  volunteered  for  the  old 
“Mother  of  Statesmen”  from  this  locality,  and  twice  as  many 
more  are  ready,  whenever  called.  The  neighboring  counties 
have  furnished  their  quotas,  that  of  Mobile  particularly  deserv- 
ing mention. 

The  troops  of  Infantry  from  this  city  (which  a short  time 
ago  telegraphed  to  Abraham  to  request  “three  days  of  grace”) 
are  composed  of  the  elite,  and  drawn  from  the  wealthiest  and 
most  refined  circles  of  society.  They  have  nothing  in  their 
appearance  to  invite  the  suspicion  of  “black  sheep.”  Every 
face  wears  the  trace  of  intelligence,  patriotism  and  courage. 
The  style  of  dress  adopted  by  them  is  what  worn  by  the  French 
in  the  Crimean  war — the  gaudy  cap  lending  an  air  of  grace  and 
ease  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  their  apparel. 

With  regard  to  the  Calvary  service,  I am  constrained  to 
say  that  Alabama  has  preference  and  advantage  over  Carolina. 
There  is  a great  disposition  towards  this  arm  of  the  service 
attributable,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  scattered  ar- 
rangement of  the  citizens  and  the  fondness  for  the  horse  en- 
gendered by  the  life  of  a planter. 

Alabama  furnishes  altogether  two  thousand  men  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  force  raised  in  conjunction  with  the  other  States 
will  enable  the  President  to  concentrate  twenty-five  thousand 
men  at  Lynchburg  and  Richmond.  The  entire  army  will  prob- 
ably be  employed  in  the  surroundings  of  Washington  City,  and 
be  prepared  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  to  demand  the  evacua- 
tion by  that  sombre  individual  who  now  desires  our  flight  in 
“twenty  days.” 


ieThis  weapon  was  invented  by  John  A.  Dahlgren.  It  was  used  chiefly  in 
naval  action.  Dahlgren  guns  were  either  9,  11,  15,  or  20  inch  pieces. 
The  gun’s  best  known  feature  was  its  shape,  bulbular  at  the  breech, 
smaller  toward  the  muzzle.  See  J.  G.  Benton,  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 
(New  York,  1883). 
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The  ladies  of  Montgomery  have  organaized  an  “Aid  As- 
sociation,”' and  assemble  daily  to  work  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
in  making  uniforms  and  equipping  their  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers.  I believe  the  movement  originates  with  the  venerable 
Basil  M.  Manly,  whose  pen  and  voice  have  ever  been  raised  in 
the  cause  of  Southern  Rights,  and  whose  own  right  arm,  though 
enfeebled  by  age,  would  not  disdain  to  wield  the  sword  in  defense 
of  honor  and  justice.  His  influence  for  good  here  is  only 
equalled  by  the  moral  effect  produced  by  his  associations, 
pastoral  and  otherwise,  in  your  own  city. 

The  Rail  Road  Convention  which  assembled  in  this  city  on 
Friday  last,  in  response  to  a proposition  of  Postmaster-General 
Reagan,  to  consult  upon  the  subject  of  the  transportation  of 
mails,  has  adjourned.  In  this  body  the  representatives  of 
thirty-one  roads,  extending  a distance  of  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  and  possessing  a funded  capital 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  million  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  were  present,  and  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  greatest  unanimity  and  liberality  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  They  have  agreed  to  under- 
take the  mail  service  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a mile  for  daily  service,  and  distances  proportioned  to  compen- 
sation. The  payments  for  such  service  to  be  made  in  Confed- 
erate States  Bonds.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  agreed  to 
transport  troops  at  the  rate  of  two  cent  per  mile  for  each  man, 
and  arms,  munitions  of  war  and  military  baggage,  at  one-half 
the  usual  rate  charged.17 

The  commendable  liberality  which  this  arrangement  dis- 
plays is  worthy  of  notice  by  all  who  are  interested  in  rail  roads, 
and  evinces  that  our  bodies  corporate  are  not  so  affected  by  the 
soothing  influences  of  the  Almighty  Dollar  as  are  similar  in- 
still tions  North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  . . . 

A great  disposition  to  remove  the  Capital  to  the  City  of 
Richmond  prevails  among  all  classes  here.  Even  to  the  civilians 


17Reagan,  Memoirs,  133-134,  noted  that  all  of  the  southern  railroads  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  were  represented  at  the  convention.  The  result 
of  the  negotiations  was  that  “. . . the  cost  of  the  services  was  greatly 
reduced  without  seriously  impairing  its  usefulness.”  Montgomery 
Weekly  Confederation,  May  3,  contains  an  account  of  the  meeting. 
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who  have  been  cherishing  the  fond  hopes  of  localizing  the  seat 
of  GDvernment  within  their  own  limits,  are  now  eager  to  bestow 
the  honor  upon  Virginia.  A great  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress  are  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  but  no  action  will,  of 
course  be  taken  until  Virginia  comes  squarely  into  the  field, 
and  her  Congressmen  can  vote  upon  the  change.  The  advantages 
which  Richmond  possesses  over  Montgomery  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  risk  of  rushing  into 
the  physiognomy  of  Uncle  Abe,  after  the  twenty  days  shall 
have  expired.  May  it  not  be  a rash  exposure — “Lead  us  not  into 
temjtation  but  deliver  us  from  evil/'’  &c. 

No  news  as  yet  from  Pensacola,  but  I opine  that  there  will 
be  some  vickens  down  there  ere  long,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  military  hospital  will  be  slimmer.18  Were  I permitted  to 
advise  with  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott, 
I would  recommend  that  they  follow  the  New  York  fashion  of 
May  1st  and  “move  out.” 

PALMETTO 


Montgomery,  May  4,  1861 

The  Congress  in  secret  session  to-day  passed  an  Act  pro- 
viding for  a Regiment  of  Zouaves  in  the  Army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  The  Act  ordains  that  one  Regiment  of  Zouaves, 
consisting  of  one  Colonel,  one  Lieutenant-Colonel,  one  Major  and 
ten  Companies,  shall  be  added  to  the  military  establishment  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Each  Company  shall  have  one  Captain, 
two  Lieutenants,  one  Sergeant-Major,  one  Quartermaster,  four 
Sergeants,  eight  Corporals  and  ninety  Privates ; to  the  Regiment 
there  shall  also  be  attached  one  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster, 
to  be  selected  from  the  Lieutenants.  The  officers,  pay  shall  be 
identical  with  that  of  officers  of  Infantry,  same  in  rank,  and  the 
allowances  shall  also  be  the  same.  The  privates  will  receive 
eleven  dollars  per  month.  Sergeants  seventeen  and  Corporals 
thirteen  dollars.  No  uniform  is  prescribed,  though  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  genuine  Turco  dres  will  be  established.10 


““Palmetto’s”  play  on  words  is  a dire  forecast  of  doom  for  Lt.  Adam 
Slemmer  and  the  Pickens  garrison. 

“Typical  Zouave  dress  included  brightly  colored  uniforms  that  consisted 
of  baggy  trousers,  gaiters,  short  jackets,  and  turbans  or  fezzes. 
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The  Congress  also  passed  a resolution  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  a resolution  adopted  on  the  4th  March  last,  relating 
to  patents,  so  as  to  allow  the  citizen  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Confederacy,  to  file  caveats 
with  the  Attorney-General,  and  secure  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  patent  rights  on  the  same  footing  with  our  own 
inventors. 

The  Congress,  I am  told  has  a Bill  under  consideration 
relative  to  the  telegraph  lines  within  the  limits  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  Bill,  I understand,  contemplates  the  execution  of 
an  idea  that  has  long  forced  itself  upon  every  careful  purpose, 
viz.  to  place  the  telegraph  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Government,  and  make  all  the  mployees  Government  officials. 
Some  such  precaution  as  this  is  absolutely  requisite  in  these 
times  of  war  and  uncertainty.  Had  the  wires  been  under  sur- 
veillance six  month  ago,  our  people  would  not  have  been  subject 
to  the  numerous  alarms  occasioned  by  the  lying  press  of  New 
York  and  other  Abolition  communities. 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion, 
that  Congress  will  shortly — that  is,  within  three  weeks — remove 
to  Richmond.  I am  reliably  informed  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  Congress,  and  that  the  project  received  a large 
majority  of  votes. 

Up  to  seven  o’clock  this  evening  the  Richmond  Delegates  had 
not  arrived  in  this  city.  When  they  do  come,  it  is  expected 
they  will  invite  the  Congress  to  remove  to  Richmond,  and  that 
the  invitation  will  be  accepted,  after  the  people  of  Virginia 
have  ratified  their  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

In  open  session  to-day,  the  Congress  did  no  more  than  meet, 
hear  prayers,  and  then  go  into  secret  session. 

The  Twenty  days’  allowed  us  by  Lincoln,  for  dispersing 
and  throwing  down  our  arms,  expire  to-morrow.  I saw  the 
President,  Vice-President  and  Secretaries  to-day,  but  I do  not 
think  they  look  scared,  nor  do  they  seem  inclined  to  obey  Mr. 
Abe.  As  for  the  people,  they  laugh  and  exhibit  their  bayonets. 
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The  Alabama  and  Florida  Rail  Road,  connecting  Montgom- 
ery with  Pensacola,  has  been  finished,  and  we  learn  that  the  cars 
came  through  from  Pensacola  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 

The  negroes  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  in  finishing  this  road, 
from  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Road  and  the  Montgomery 
and  Decatur  Road,  have  returned,  we  believe. 

SPRITE 


Montgomery,  May  6,  1861 

In  my  letter  of  Saturday  I gave  it  as  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pickens  would  be 
commenced  within  a few  weeks,  at  farthest.  Some  days  ago  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  siege  at  Washington  would  be 
raised,  and  the  Capitol  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
reduced,  before  any  attempt  was  made  at  Pensacola  Harbor.  A 
slight  degree  of  reflection  upon  the  apparent  policy  of  our 
energetic  President,  however,  induces  me  to  doubt  the  truth- 
fulness of  my  first  conjecture,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  give  you 
my  reasons  as  briefly  as  possible,  leaving  it  entirely  with  your 
readers  to  accept  or  reject  them,  as  in  their  better  judgment 
they  may  determine. 

I admit  that  the  immense  force  which  is  being  concentrated 
upon  the  border  looks  like  the  vigorous  commencement  of  a 
speedy  conflict,  but  the  enemy  is  equally  on  the  alert,  and  is 
throwing  about  himself  all  the  defences  that  military  art  can 
devise,  or  lavish  expenditure  execute.  The  public  buildings  of 
Washington  have  been  converted  into  formidable  citadels,  the 
luxuriously  furnished  and  highly  decorated  apartments  of  the 
Capitol,  are  abandoned  to  the  filth  of  a horde  of  vandals,  a fact 
which  surely  indicates  the  dernier  resort , and  a determination 
to  hold  or  to  destroy.20 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  axiom  for  our  success,  ‘defeat  in 
the  commencement  is  fatal.’  It  is  the  policy  of  this  government 


20Troops  were  quartered  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda,  in  the  patent  office,  and 
other  buildings.  General  Winfield  Scott,  pressed  to  put  forward  a 
plan  of  defense,  made  the  Treasury  his  citadel.  See  Leech,  Reville  in 
Washington,  65. 
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to  restrain  the  ardor  of  our  soldiers  for  a reason,  and,  while 
to  all  the  world,  apparently  only  intent  upon  the  gratification 
of  popular  desire,  it  will  consummate  a sudden  coup  d'etat , 
which  will,  besides  flushing  our  arms  with  victory,  demonstrate 
to  our  enemy  that  we  are  determined  to  conquer,  and  that  our 
leaders  are  men  of  military  learning. 

I think  Mr.  Davis  understands  the  value  of  'first  success/ 
and  in  order  that  the  ardor  of  the  people  may  not  be  dampened 
and  the  prospects  of  our  cause  may  not  be  injured,  he  will 
prove  wary  and  strategic  in  the  beginning.  He  knows  that  all 
the  country  is  looking  towards  the  Federal  Capital  as  the  point 
from  whence  the  next  outburst  will  come.  He  appears  to  dwell 
upon  no  other  movements  than  those  directed  towards  that 
quarter,  but  under  all,  silently  and  vigorously,  he  is  maneuvering 
for  effect  at  Pensacola.  Here,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  gathering 
all  his  energies  for  a brilliant  effort.  Under  cover  of  the  Wash- 
ington movement  he  is  laboring  at  Pensacola,  and  I forewarn 
you  the  result  will  be  terrible. 

The  enemy,  with  that  incomprehensible  blindness,  madness 
and  folly  which  has  characterized  all  his  acts  from  the  very 
inception  of  our  troubles,  deceives  himself  under  a sense  of 
security.  The  press  of  the  North,  perverting  and  falsifying 
everything,  continues  to  circulate  the  most  mendacious  reports, 
and  most  unblushing  lies.  Not  content  with  making  the  people 
believe  that  Pickens  is  impregnable,  they  represent  our  soldiers 
to  be  utterly  demoralized,  and  to  be  deserting  by  scores.  They 
gravely  assure  their  readers  that  we  are  provided  with  no 
heavy  guns,  and  are  wholly  incapable  of  making  the  wished  for 
capture  by  escalade  or  otherwise.21  Not  only  do  they  rely  upon 
these  statements  as  true,  but  they  believe  with  as  much  implicit 
reliances  that  business  is  prostrate,  that  the  people  are  murmur- 
ing, that  free  speech  is  throttled,  that  press  is  gagged,  and,  in 
a word,  that  anarchy  consumes  our  very  vitals. 


^“JEFF.  DAVIS  lacks  arms,  lacks  provisions,  lacks,  money,”  announced 
the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1861.  The  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  May 
3,  1861,  added,  “it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  nothing  but  extraordinary 
mismanagement,  or  extraordinary  ill-luck,  can  prevent  the  complete 
success  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming  contest.”  It  was  to  state- 
ments such  as  these  that  “Quod”  objected. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  deny  much  less  to  attempt 
to  refute  these  charges  in  order  to  convince  you  of  their 
damnable  mendacity,  yet  for  the  sake  of  truth,  which  has  been 
so  shamefully  murdered,  I will  endeavor  to  make  a few  state- 
ments of  facts. 


Far  then,  from  being  discouraged,  and  in  despair  of  taking 
Fort  Pickens,  Gen.  Bragg,  I am  reliably  informed,  expresses 
every  confidence  in  his  ability  to  undertake  a successful  bom- 
bardment when  he  is  fully  ready  to  act.  The  railroad  direct 
from  this  point  to  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  has  been  completed, 
so  that  within  fourteen  hours,  or  less,  any  quantity  of  men  and 
munitions  of  war  can  be  transported  from  the  interior  of  Ala- 
bama or  Georgia.  Each  day  I see  car  loads  upon  car  loads  of 
huge  mortars  and  columbiad  guns,22  en  route  for  this  destination. 
Companies  of  soldiers  daily  pass  through  for  the  same  point. 
The  latest  advices  from  the  Confederate  Congress  report  the 
present  force  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  thousand — and 
that  the  only  restlessness  or  disobedience  among  the  men  is 
created  by  delay  in  the  attack.  Opposed  to  these  nine  thousand 
volunteers,  are  nine  hundred  Regular  United  States  troops, 
closely  confined  within  the  damp  walls  of  a fort. 


Thus,  you  see,  that  whilst  the  Government  seems  solely  oc- 
cupied with  the  current  of  events  in  Virginia  and  on  the  border, 
it  is  all  the  while  active  at  this  point  of  contention.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  cautious  not  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  until  sure  that  victory  will  be  the  result.  I am  sure  he 
and  ail  his  officers  now  feel  confident  that  the  time  has  come, 
and  I am  equally  certain  that  the  first  blow  will  be  stricken 
here — unless,  perhaps,  the  army  of  Lincoln  shall  previously 
invade  Virginia.  In  this  case  Pickens  will  be  overlooked  for  the 
moment,  and  operations  will  commence  at  once  on  the  borders. 
In  every  other  case,  I believe  it  will  be  at  Pensacola  that  the 
first  gun  is  fired. 

QUOD 


^The  columbiad  cannon  was  developed  for  the  War  of  1812,  and  by  the 
Civil  War  was  in  wide  use  in  the  coast  artillery.  Produced  in  calibers 
of  8,  10,  and  15  inches,  the  columbiad  was  a smoothbore  that  fired  up 
to  5,700  yards.  Rifled  columbiads  were  also  developed  during  the  war. 
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Montgomery,  May  1,  1861 


Congress  still  conducts  its  transactions  sub  rosa.  I begin  to 
fear  that  the  reportorial  corps,  who,  like  lively  crickets,  are 
chirping  in  and  around,  will  meet  with  the  same  reception  as 
they  did  at  the  last  session.  Only  now  and  then,  the  veil  is  up- 
lifted, and,  Tarantula  like,  the  observe  only  the  approach  of 
‘forbidden  fruits/  when  down  goes  the  curtain,  and  dejected 
they  stroll  elsewhere  to  pick  up  the  crumbs.  But  let  no  one 
presume  that  the  members  are  regaling  themselves,  like  Sons 
of  Malta,  with  buncombe  refreshments ; the  revelations  of  every 
day  confirm  a belief  to  the  contrary.  A great  work  lies  before 
the  body,  and  time  is  requisite  for  its  perfect  development  and 
thorough  performance. 


It  is  conceded  that  ere  the  relics  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress assemble  in  Washington,  fourteen  States  will  be  repre- 
sented here.  We  have  encouraging  daily  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  in  all  the  Border  States,  and  the  constant 
repetition  of  offers  for  the  volunteer  service  emanating  from 
them,  confirms  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  true  condition  of 
political  sentiment  there  existing.  Those  who  are  well  informed 
entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  position  to  be  assumed  by 
Maryland.  The  presence  of  an  overwhelming  Republican  force 
in  and  around  her  confines  will,  it  is  thought,  seriously  endanger 
the  result  of  any  election,  should  the  people  decide  upon  calling 
a Convention.  The  genuine  spirit  of  secession  may  be  compelled 
to  succumb  under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  intimidation 
and  the  danger  to  which  the  State  would  be  exposed  by  evincing 
a favorable  disposition  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.23 


The  passage  of  an  Ordinance  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
manifests  the  effect  of  revolutionizing  the  State,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  people  to  be  delayed  in  action  by  the  tardiness 


“Eastern  Maryland  was  pro-southern  while  the  small  farmer  Western 
section  supported  the  Union.  Anti-secession  Governor  Thomas  H.  Hicks 
refused  to  call  a convention  in  the  early  part  of  the  crisis,  although 
the  state  legislature  meeting  at  Frederick  on  May  10  recommended 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  Lincoln  took  strong 
action  to  hold  Maryland  and  many  pro-southern  sympathizers  were  un- 
ceremoniously, and  perhaps  illegally,  jailed.  The  measures  worked  and 
Maryland  remained  in  the  Union,  although  sentiment  in  Eastern  Mary- 
land continued  to  be  strong  for  the  South.  See  Clement  Eaton,  A 
History  of  The  Southern  Confederacy  (New  York,  1954),  36-38. 
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of  a Convention,  while  Kentucky  expressly  refuses  to  furnish 
any  quota  of  troops  to  the  Lincoln  dynasty.  Much  doubt  prevails 
about  the  true  position  of  Governor  [Beriah]  Magoffin,  which 
is  predicated  of  his  proclamation  ordering  an  election  for  Con- 
gress, but  be  it  remembered  that,  in  strict  conformity  to  State 
law  he  is  obliged  by  the  requisitions  of  conscience  and  constitued 
authority,  to  await  action  until  the  people  have  overcome  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  have  clearly  ex- 
hibited a desire  for  a new  order  of  things.  Meanwhile  he  has 
countenanced  directly  the  emigration  of  thousands  of  troops 
desiring  to  sacrifice  life  and  property  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  liberties.  Kentucky  is  too  closely  allied  in  interest  to  Vir- 
ginia to  permit  hesitancy  much  longer.24  Missouri25  we  fear  will 
suffer  under  the  same  embarrassment  as  Maryland,  while 
Arkansas  has  already  thrown  our  banner  to  the  breeze,  and 
will  in  five  days  be  represented  upon  the  floor  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress.26 


It  is  asked  why  has  no  action  been  taken  at  Pensacola, 
and  why  stand  we  here  idle  any  longer?  I take  it  that  the  at- 
tention of  his  Excellency  is  directed  to  Virginia,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  her  fair  fields  having  been  purified  from  the  loath- 
some contact  of  Northern  vassals,  we  must  next  strive  to  remove 


24Kentucky  hoped  to  steer  a moderate  course  and  despite  pro-southern 
Governor  Magoffin’s  efforts,  refused  to  call  a convention.  Yet  Magoffin 
declined  to  furnish  troops  to  the  Lincoln  administration.  Lincoln  played 
a skillful  diplomatic  hand  in  regard  to  the  state  and  was  able  to  hold 
it  in  the  Union.  Like  other  border  states,  Kentucky  furnished  a large 
number  of  soldiers  to  the  Confederate  government.  Many  of  these,  like 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  John  B.  Hood,  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
became  major  military  figures.  See  E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Civil  War 
and  Readjustment  in  Kentucky  (Chapel  Hill,  1926),  especially  chapters 
I-XI. 

“As  another  border  state,  Missouri  had  divided  loyalties.  A pro-southern 
legislature  called  a February  convention  that  met  in  Unionist  Saint 
Louis.  The  convention  adjourned  in  March  without  making  a decision. 
Secessionist  Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  refused  Lincoln’s  call  for 
troops.  The  opponents  of  secession,  led  by  Congressman  Francis  Blair, 
Jr.,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  were  able  to  hold  Mis- 
souri in  the  Union.  Yet  in  that  state  two  governments  operated,  there 
was  guerrila  warfare,  and  many  Missourians  fought  for  the  Confeder- 
acy. See  Eaton,  History  of  the  Confederacy,  38-39;  and  Walter  Har- 
rington Ryle,  Missouri:  Union  or  Secession  (Nashville,  1931). 

“Although  Arkansas’  southern  sympathies  were  hardly  questioned,  there 
were  many  moderates  in  the  state.  Not  until  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  did  the  state  secede.  The 
vote  was  69  to  1;  the  lone  dissenter  was  Isaac  Murphy,  a rugged 
frontiersman.  See  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Arkansas  (Chapel  Hill,  1947), 
144-148. 
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the  incubus  from  her  sister  Mary.  No  imperative  necessity 
exists  for  the  clearance  and  occupation  of  Pickens,  as  the  ap- 
proaching summer  and  its  concomitants  will  effect  more  in  that 
quarter  than  the  best  invented  specimens  of  ordinance.  The 
presence  of  a sufficient  Confederate  force  will  obviate  any 
chance  of  effecting  a landing,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
available  force  of  the  army  is  being  provisioned  and  transported 
to  the  soil  of  'Old  Virginny.’ 

The  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  which  has  so 
strongly  affected  the  nerves  of  our  cold-blooded  neighbors,  will 
provide  a formidable  navy  for  our  harbor  and  sea  coast  defences 
until  the  ten  steam  boats  now  under  construction  in  New 
Orleans,  can  be  completed  and  made  ready  for  action.27  We  may 
then  find  another  method  of  razing  Pickens  besides  the  ordinary 
process  of  cannonizing.  Great  disaffection  already  exists  among 
the  garrison  stationed  there,  and  if  opportunity  presents  itself, 
we  believe  that  the  valorous  nine  hundred  will  reverse  arms  and 
fight  under  the  tri-color  instead  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
‘Tis  ...  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.’ 

Two  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners,  Messrs.  S.  W.  Brocken- 
borough  and  Walter  R.  Staples,  having  presented  themselves 
this  morning,  were  introduced  to  Congress  and  requested  to 
assume  seats  upon  the  floor.  They  bore  with  them  a copy  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  Convention  agreed  upon 
between  the  Confederacy  and  the  State.  Immediately  after  Con- 
gress went  into  secret  session,  and  we  have  subsequently  as- 
certained that  Virginia  was  fully  represented  in  Congress 
henceforth  on  the  terms  that  were  prescribed  to  Texas,  pre- 
vious to  the  ratification  of  her  Ordinance.  No  other  business  of 
any  consequence  was  transacted  today.28 

We  have  just  fired  the  National  salute  of  seven  guns  in 
honor  of  Arkansas,  and  expect  to  expend  a few  more  cartridges 
soon  upon  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

2,Early  Confederate  efforts  to  either  construct  or  purchase  a navy  are 
well  discussed  in  Durkin,  Mallory,  130-188.  See  also  the  older  J.  T. 
Scharf,  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy  (New  York,  1887). 

‘ The  other  delegates  elected  by  the  Virginia  convention  were  Robert 
M.  T.  Hunter,  William  C.  Rives,  and  Gideon  D.  Camden.  Hunter  ar- 
rived at  Montgomery  on  May  10  and  Rives  on  May  13.  See  Journal  of 
tne  Confederate  Congress,  I,  205,  214. 
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The  ladies  are  actively  engaged  in  making  uniforms,  sand 
bags,  and  other  material  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
Saturday  last  it  was  announced  that  such  bags  would  be  very 
desirable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pensacola,  and  by  Monday 
five  thousand  were  completed ; thanks  to  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  dear  ladies.  Every  Monday  a prayer  meeting,  in  which 
all  denominations  unite,  is  held  in  one  of  the  churches,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  our  success 
in  arms,  and  the  happy  termination  of  the  conflict.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  ringing  of  the  bells  on  any  other  day  than  that 
specified  would  be  an  indication  of  a conflict  of  arms,  and  all 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  assemble  forthwith  and  join  in  pe- 
titions for  success. 

To-day  seems  really  eventful.  My  ink  is  not  dried  from 
writing  of  the  salute  to  Arkansas,  and  I am  authoritatively 
informed  that  Tennessee  has  passed  the  Ordinance,  and  our 
‘Old  Secession’  will  again  ring  her  praises,  ere  the  setting  sun 
shall  shadow  the  folds  of  the  Confederate  Flag,  which  plays 
so  gracefully  over  the  turrets  of  the  Government  Buildings. 

There  are  very  many  distinguished  visitors  in  the  city  at 
present,  among  whom  I find  General  [P.  G.  T.]  Beauregard, 
William  H.  Russell,  of  the  London  Times,  Major  [Gaspart] 
Tochman,29  a grandson  of  Kosciusko,  and  one  who  has  acquired 
gerat  reputation  in  the  Polish  struggle.  He  has  long  been  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
has  renounced  a lucrative  pursuit  to  tender  his  services,  in  a 
military  capacity,  to  the  Confederacy  . . . 

PALMETTO 


Montgomery,  May  8,  1861 

In  the  Congress,  open  session  this  noon,  the  President  caused 
to  be  read  a telegram  from  D.  P.  HILL,30  Commissioner  of 

^Tochman  had  participated  in  the  Polish  revolt  of  1830.  He  came  to 
America,  was  naturalized  in  1841,  and  practiced  law  in  Washington 
and  Virginia.  He  received  permission  in  May  1861,  to  raise  two  regi- 
ments to  be  called  the  Polish  Brigade.  It  proved  to  be  a polyglot  of 
nationalities,  mostly  Irish,  and  at  best,  less  than  successful.  See  Lonn, 
Foreigners  in  the  Confederacy,  100-101,  160-164. 

30Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  196.  Hill  had  been  a member 
of  the  Georgia  Senate,  the  Georgia  secession  convention,  and  during 
the  war  served  in  the  Georgia  House.  See  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Herschel 
V.  Johnson  of  Georgia  State  Rights  Unionist  (Richmond,  1931),  187. 
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Georgia  to  Arkansas,  dated  at  Little  Rock,  May  7,  in  which 
that  gentleman  officially  announces  to  this  Government  the 
fact  that  ‘Arkansas  has  this  day  passed  an  unconditional  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  by  a unanimous  vote,  and  has  accepted  all 
the  propositions  advanced  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.' 

Mr.  [Jackson]  MORTON,  of  Florida,  introduced  a resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  inquire  and 
report  as  to  the  expediency  of  appointing  Chaplains  in  the  Navy 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  [William  B.]  OCHILTREE  [of  Texas]  introduced  a 
Bill  to  provide  compensation  for  the  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Eecutive  Departments  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CONRAD,  having  a claim  against  the  Congress  which 
a gentleman  desired  him  to  present,  asked  that  the  Chair  autho- 
rize and  appoint  a Committee  to  consist  of  three  members  to 
constitute  a Committee  of  Claims.  Agreed  to,  and  Congress  went 
into  secret  session. 

Two  of  the  Virginia  Delegates,  Messrs.  BROCKEN- 
BOROUGH  and  STAPLES,  were  present  in  their  seats  this 
morning,  when  their  State  was  called  on  the  roll  for  the  first 
time.  Their  colleaagues  are  expected  to-night.  I understand  that 
Mr.  STEPHENS  introduced  the  Bill  before  Congress  admitting 
Virginia  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  influx  of  volunteers  into  the  city  from  the  extreme 
Southern  portion  of  the  Confederacy  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred soldiers  encamped  in  and  about  the  city.  Large  numbers 
of  troops  also  continue  to  pass  directly  through,  without  stop- 
ping on  their  way  to  Pensacola. 

Intelligence  of  the  movements  of  our  Government  is  quite 
as  inaccessible  as  ordinary,  and  I do  not  pretend  to  send  you 
anything  beyond  the  few  items  that  reach  you  over  the  wires. 

There  are  several  rumors  afloat  in  the  city,  but  placing 
no  reliance  in  them  I shall  do  no  more  than  report  their  pur- 
port. The  first  has  it  that  the  steamer  Wm.  Bageley,  from  New 
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Orleans  bound  to  Montgomery,  has  been  captured.  2d.  That  the 
steamer,  Dick  Keys  [sic]  . . . bound  to  Pensacola,  was  fired 
into  yesterday.31 

Your  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
within  a few  months  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  possessors  of  lithograph  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  with  facsimilies  of  the  signatures  of  the 
Deputies  of  Congress,  attached  thereto.  I understand  that  our 
mutual  friend,  Hooper,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  intends  to 
publish  the  document  in  this  form.  He  has  already  taken  the 
first  steps  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  having 
secured  the  services  of  a Baltimore  lithographer  to  execute  it. 
Judging  by  the  well  known  energy  and  business  tact  of  ‘Simon,’ 
I conclude  the  project  will  be  successful,  and  will  bring  with 
its  consummation  a just  reward. 


SPRITE 


81On  May  8 Secretary  of  War  Walker  received  a telegram  informing  him 
of  the  capture  of  the  Dick  Keyes  by  the  Union  fleet.  Taken  at  the  same 
time  was  the  steamer  Henry  Lewis.  The  Wm.  Bageley  reported  by 
“Sprite”  was  not  involved  and  was  not  taken  until  July  1863.  Official 
Records  Navies,  Ser  1,  XVI,  820;  Ser  1,  XVII,  504-512. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ON  TO  RICHMOND 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  May  22,  the  first  phase  of 
Confederate  history  came  to  a close.  The  capital  was  removed 
to  Richmond,  and  Congress  opened  sessions  there  on  July  20, 
1861.  Alabama  did  not  give  up  the  seat  of  government  without 
a struggle,  and  only  after  a bitter  fight  did  Richmond  win  out. 
Politicians  and  administrative  employees  departed  on  trains  and 
steamboats  and  the  government  archives  were  packed  for  ship- 
ping. Montgomery  became  once  more  a city  of  the  interior,  re- 
moved from  the  main  scenes  of  military  action.  The  city  did  not 
fall  to  federal  forces  until  April  1865.  If  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment’s stay  at  Montgomery  had  been  brief,  its  influence  proved 
enduring. 


Montgomery,  May  9,  1861 

Kunopolis  [Curnopolis]  remains  as  dull,  as  devoid  of  inter- 
est, as  dusty  and  as  hot  as  ever.  We  have,  it  is  true,  plenty  of 
fierce  looking  volunteers,  with  red,  blue,  gray,  and  green  coats, 
jackets  and  blouses.  Tri-colored  bags,  and  red  and  orange  adorn 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  and  knives  and  revolvers  threaten  and 
look  ferocious,  yet  within  the  city  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of 
discipline,  restraint,  or  alarm.  The  soldier  boys  chat  with  the 
ladies  and  drink  juleps  with  the  men,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  burdened  with  the  military.  Unlike  Washington,  the  seat 
of  LINCOLN’S  Government,  we  have  non  of  the  rigidity  of 
military  rule  or  restraint.1  So  perfectly  secure  are  we  in  our 


1 Washington,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  slave  states,  was  heavily 
guarded.  Militia  squads  were  on  duty  nightly  at  public  buildings  and 
on  the  bridges  leading  into  Virginia.  After  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers, 
Washington  became  the  major  staging  area  in  the  Eastern  Theatre. 
Although  most  northerners  were  determined  to  hold  the  capital  at 
all  costs,  some  agreed  with  “Sprite’s”  criticism  of  the  military  mood 
in  the  city.  John  A.  Logan,  Illinois  congressman  and  1861  moderate, 
wrote  of  his  disgust  at  the  sight  of  soldiers  everywhere.  He  wrote  his 
wife,  “a  reign  of  terror  exists  here  to  a terrible  extent,  and  a man  can 
not  express  their  [sic]  sentiments  against  this  war  without  being 
scoffed  and  hissed.”  John  A Logan  to  Mary  Logan,  July  6,  16,  1861, 
John  A.  Logan  Mss.,  Library  of  Congress.  See  also  Leech,  Reville  in 
Washington,  41,  54-55. 
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little  capital,  that  a sentry  on  duty  would  be  an  interesting 
novelty.  The  police  even  seem  to  be  as  scarce  as  June  apples,  at 
this  time,  for  I have  witnessed  several  fights  in  which  nobody 
was  badly  hurt,  and  in  which  no  guardians  of  the  peace  were 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  functions  of  DOGBERRY.2  I think, 
in  fine,  I would  not  be  far  from  the  right  if  I were  to  give  you 
my  ‘say  so'  for  it,  that  the  only  causes  of  alarm  we  ever  ex- 
perience is  from  the  infernal  legions  of  dogs  that  beset  the 
pedestrian  at  every  turn.  I vow,  that  if  a horde  of  beggars  were 
[sic]  added  to  the  population  of  this  interesting  village — and 
if  the  streets  could  be  made  narrower  and  dirtier,  instead  of 
dustier,  I should  fancy  myself  in  Constantinople.  You  have 
scarcely  an  idea  how  very  troublesome  it  is  to  walk  at  night, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  sleep  for  the  brutes  that  yelp  and 
bank  and  growl  and  bite. 

Thank  heaven  it  has  at  last  been  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  to  remove  to  Richmond  as  soon  as  the 
Old  Dominion  is  declared  out  of  the  Union.  I understand  that  it 
is  positively  decided  that  the  Congress  will  remove  as  soon  as 
this  event  occurs. 

The  number  of  office  hunters,  particularly  those  in  search 
of  military  appointment,  continues  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  and  I understand  it  is  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  this 
trouble,  that  the  seat  of  government  will  be  removed  to 
Virginia  (?) 

The  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  $15,000,000, 
I understand,  will  not  be  issued  yet  for  at  least  five  months.  In 
all  there  are  some  100,000  bonds,  each  with  21  coupons.  These 
have  been  struck  off,  and  are  now  being  signed,  but  it  is  com- 
puted that  in  order  to  perform  this  herculean  labor  it  would 
take  one  man  at  least  1500  days — doing  nothing  but  signing  his 
name.  The  punishment,  if  inflicted  upon  a single  individual, 
would  be  unbearable.  To  reduce  the  labor,  therefore,  five  poor 
devils  are  doomed  for  as  many  months  to  amuse  themselves  in 
scribbling  autographs  . . . 

SPRITE 


2 “Dogberry”  was  the  comic  constable  in  Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 
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Montgomery,  May  11,  1861 

The  principal  rumor  upon  the  streets  to-day  has  it  that 
Congress  decided  in  secret  session  not  to  remove  the  seat  of  the 
Provisional  Government  from  this  locality.  The  report  has  been 
confirmed  in  a very  reliable  quarter,  in  my  hearing,  and  I almost 
feel  positive  in  asserting  that  the  question  has  been  decided 
against  Virginia,  notwithstanding  vigorous  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  push  into  Richmond  with  all  haste.  The  action  by 
the  Congress  deals  a fearful  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Virginians 
here,  some  of  whom,  I know,  advocated  the  measure  with  great 
vehemence,  simply  because  it  would  conciliate  the  disaffected 
population  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  would  tend  to  draw  the 
border  States  into  closer  alliance  with  us.  The  opposition  to 
removing,  however,  were  the  most  terrified  set  of  mortals  you 
ever  saw  until  their  strength  had  been  measured  in  a test  vote 
yesterday.  They  saw  nothing  in  the  project  but  an  advance 
towards  re-construction,  and,  seriously,  I do  not  know  but  there 
was  some  foundation  for  fears  of  this  kind.  However,  for  the 
present,  they  are  quieted. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  the  Congress  has  invited  President 
Davis  to  take  the  field;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  I am 
unable  to  say.  If  his  Excellency  should  determine  to  accept  an 
invitation  of  this  kind,  when  tendered,  it  will  serve  greatly  to 
quiet  the  agitation  everywhere  felt,  and  give  confidence  to  the 
whole  people. 

It  is  computed  that  at  present  there  are  something  like 
2,000  volunteers  encamped  here  beyond  the  city  limits.  Though 
their  detination  is  not  positively  known,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  they  are  intended  for  service  at  Pensacola,  to  guard 
the  coasts,  act  as  a reserve,  and  repel  invasion  from  the  sea. 
The  force  is  to  be  increased  to  5,000.  The  entire  body  is  well 
disciplined,  and  still  undergoes  vigorous  training.  The  encamp- 
ment is  the  daily  resort  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

From  the  great  preparation  in  the  Medical  Bureau,  I am 
inclined  to  think  a speedy  attack  is  premeditated.  Surgeons  seem 
to  be  in  demand,  and  instruments  and  medicines  more  so.  Each 
day  several  disciples  of  Galen  are  dispatched  with  their  saws 
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and  tourniquets  to  the  scene,  and  nearly  all  of  them  on  leaving 
have  been  assured  that  they  will  soon  have  ‘somebody  that  is 
hurt’  to  attend  to. 

SPRITE 


Montgomery,  May  13,  1861 

Since  noon  I learn  from  good  authority  that  the  Congress 
will  certainly  adjourn  within  seven  or  eight  days  at  furthest, 
to  meet  in  July  next  at  Richmond.  The  precise  day  is  not  given 
upon  which  to  reassemble  in  Virginia;  and  I am  also  assured 
that  the  month  is  not  positively  fixed,  though  the  majority  seem 
inclined  to  favor  July  rather  than  June,  as  has  been  proposed. 

The  reason  assigned  for  an  adjournment  is,  that  the  moral 
effect  upon  Maryland  will  be  good,  and  the  presence  of  the 
President  so  much  desired  in  the  Old  Dominion,  will  inspire  the 
people  of  the  border  states  with  renewed  confidence. 

During  the  next  five  days,  at  least,  all  the  time  that  can  be 
spared  will  be  devoted  to  framing  a Tariff,  arranging  the 
schedules  and  affixing  the  duties  on  importations.  In  this  work, 
it  is  true,  a good  deal  of  the  time  of  Congress  has  already  been 
consumed,  so  that  within  a few  days  more  the  labor  will  be 
finished. 

In  the  secret  session  this  morning  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  submitted  a long  winded  report,  of  which  no  other 
notice  was  taken  than  to  cause  the  injunction  of  secrecy  to  be 
removed,  so  that  its  author  might  be  able  to  gain  all  the  credit 
possible  for  his  production,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers. 

The  latest  news  from  Pensacola  this  evening  was  brought 
to  town  by  one  of  the  officers  under  Gen.  Bragg.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  re-arrest  of  a man  who  had  once  been  let  off 
on  condition  he  would  leave  the  country  immediately,  charged 
with  disloyalty,  and  with  furnishing  fresh  provisions  to  the 
enemy.  The  name  of  the  fellow  is  unknown.  By  occupation  he  is 
a fisherman.  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  first  arrest. 
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The  proof  of  his  crime  on  this  occasion  is  so  positive,  that  the 
fate  of  death  will  be  surely  meted  out  to  him. 

The  other  party  captured  was  one  of  the  gang  of  men  em- 
ployed by  our  Government  in  sinking  vessels  in  the  Channel 
near  Perdido  Bay.  It  is  alleged  that  he  is  known  to  have  given 
information  to  the  enemy  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  sunken 
obstacles  to  navigation.  It  is  thought  to  be  hardly  possible  for 
him  to  escape  the  halter.3 

SPRITE 


Montgomery,  May  14,  1861 

The  Congress  went  into  secret  session  this  morning  five 
minutes  after  the  opening  prayer.  As  a matter  of  course,  nothing 
was  done  in  that  time  worth  noting.  I believe  Mr.  Rhett  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

A motion  was  also  concurred  in  to  appoint  a member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Alex  M.  Clayton  of  Mississippi.4 

It  is  correctly  reported  and  generally  believed  that  the 
Extra  Session  of  the  Congress  will  terminate  with  the  present 
week,  though  the  fact  is  not  authoritatively  circulated.  Every- 
body credits  the  rumor,  and  there  are  few  this  morning  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  Congress  will  adjourn  on  the  last  of  this  or 
the  first  of  the  next  week.  How  the  impression  got  around  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  though  the  fact  that  is  as  general,  induces  me  to 
place  more  reliance  than  otherwise  in  the  statement,  and  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  caused  by  a ‘leak/ 


Since  I wrote  you  on  Saturday,  the  influx  of  troops  here- 


3 Spies  and  counter-spies  figured  prominently  in  the  maneuvering  before 
Pensacola.  Their  influence  was  scant  but  made  for  good  newspaper 
copy.  Another  version  of  “Sprite’s”  story  of  intrigue  is  in  Montgomery 
Weekly  Advertiser,  May  11,  1861. 

4 When  Clayton  resigned  from  Congress  he  wrote  a letter  expressing 
his  appreciation  for  the  honor  of  having  served  and  pledging  his  loyalty. 
Although  no  longer  a member  of  Congress,  he  was  permitted  to  continue 
attending  sessions.  See  Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  211. 
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abouts  has  been  uninterrupted.  On  Sunday  morning,  an  active 
regiment  of  splendid  Alabama  troops,  in  company  with  a Georgia 
battalion,  left  the  camp  ground  near  Montgomery  and  proceeded 
direct  to  the  field  of  operations  at  Pensacola. 

It  is  stated  that  over  ten  thousand  men  are  now  centered 
at  this  point,  and  more  are  on  the  march.  This  morning  two 
additional  companies  from  Georgia  and  two  from  Mobile  went 
down  in  the  cars.  It  is  given  out  that  the  force  before  Pickens 
will  be  increased  each  day  until  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
are  congregated  there.  Then  the  engagement  will  commence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  is  not  idle.  He  has  thrown  up 
formidable  batteries  in  every  available  spot  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  and  seems  determined  to  give  us  a smart  tug  before  the 
stronghold  is  captured.  Most  of  the  United  States  soldiers  in 
opposition  to  us  are  well  tried  and  veteran  troops.  They  have 
seen  service  in  Texas,  and  know  in  what  consists  the  trade  they 
follow. 

SPRITE 


Montgomery,  May  15,  1861 

In  connection  with  the  expedition  of  President  DAVIS  to 
the  camp  of  Gen.  BRAGG,  at  Pensacola,  much  speculation  exists 
as  to  the  object  of  the  Executive.  As  I have  before  said,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  visit  is  for  nothing  more  than  to  inspect  the 
works.5  The  President  was  accompanied  by  several  distinguished 
army  officers  and  civilians,  among  whom  was  Col.  LOUIS  T. 
WIGFALL. 


It  is  a question  whether  we  are  yet  ready  to  commence  the 
fight  at  Pickens,  though  already  this  morning  the  city  is  rife 
with  the  rumor  that  the  contest  has  begun.  Indeed,  I heard 


5 Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory  also  accompanied  President  Davis  to 
Pensacola.  They  had  an  extended  conference  with  General  Bragg  and 
afterwards  reviewed  the  army.  Although  it  seemed  invitable  that  the 
federal  troops  could  not  withstand  an  assault,  the  Confederates  did 
not  begin  action  until  October  .1861.  They  were  never  able  to  capture 
Fort  Pickens  and  it  remained  in  Union  hands  throughout  the  war.  For 
a description  of  Davis’  trip  to  Pensacola  see  DeLeon,  Four  Years  in 
Rebel  Capitals,  69-70. 
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a gentleman  say  that  he  had  it  directly  from  one  just  arrived 
by  the  Pensacola  train,  that  the  bombardment  was  commenced. 
He  states  that  the  engagement  was  commenced  by  the  United 
States  vessels,  that  they  ‘opened  the  ball’  by  firing  round  shot 
into  one  of  our  outposts,  and  that  within  half  an  hour  the  fight 
became  general. 

Of  course  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  report, 
but  the  people  must  have  something  to  talk  about,  and  the  veil 
of  mystery  thrown  around  every  movement  of  the  Government 
leads  them  to  give  credence  to  every  rumor. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  and  that  is  we  may  look 
out  for  a contest  in  a very  few  days,  perhaps  in  a few  hours. 
Ail  arrangements  seem  to  be  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  Over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  heavy  guns  have  been  put  into  position 
by  our  troops;  fifteen  thousand  men  are  concentrated  at  the 
point;  they  have  undergone  rigid  drill  for  many  weeks;  the 
most  formidable  batteries  and  defensive  works  have  been 
thrown  up ; the  force  has  been  divided,  subdivided  and  organized ; 
and,  lastly,  the  President,  himself,  has  gone  to  inspect  and 
satisfy  himself  of  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  fortifications. 
His  presence  will  inspire  the  troops  with  additional  confidence, 
and  conscious  that  they  fight  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
chief,  they  will  emulate  each  other  in  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

I saw  to-day  about  two  hundred  cases  of  ‘percussion  altered’ 
muskets  taken  out  of  the  Government  buildings  and  carted  off 
to  the  depot,  for  transportation  to  Virginia.  They  were  directed 
to  E.  K.  Smith,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and,  I suppose,  are  intended 
to  supply  the  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion.6 

The  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  its  reassembling  at 
Richmond  in  July,  continued  as  much  a matter  of  speculation 
to-day  as  it  was  ten  days  ago.  Whether  purposely  or  not,  I am 


6 Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  1824-1893,  was  a Floridian  who  had  served  in 
the  Mexican  War,  on  the  frontier,  and  at  West  Point.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1861  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  cavalry  and  sent 
to  Lynchburg  to  organize  and  equip  regiments  on  their  arrival  in 
Virginia.  During  the  war  Kirby  Smith  held  many  important  commands 
from  First  Bull  Run  until  his  surrender  of  the  last  important  Confed- 
erate force  in  June  1865.  See  Joseph  H.  Parks,  General  Edmund  Kirby 
Smith,  C.  S.  A.  (Baton  Rouge,  1954). 
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unable  to  say,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact,  that  the  greatest 
mystery  is  thrown  about  the  determination  of  the  Congress  in 
this  particular.  One  day  we  have  it  from  sources  that  must  be 
well  supplied  with  knowledge  that  a removal  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  next  day  a flat  contradiction  is  given  to  the  state- 
ment, and  so  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  we  go,  until  we 
become  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  the  newspaper  readers  arrive 
at  the  sober  conclusion  that  ‘correspondents,  as  a class,  are  a 
set  of  complete  Munchausens,  with  revisions,  corrections,  and 
apprendixes  \_sic]  .7  Therefore,  in  order  that  I shall  write  myself 
down  ‘Munchausen’  as  little  as  possible,  I shall  venture  to  say 
nothing  in  future  upon  the  subject  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  to  Richmond  until  I procure  a certified  copy  of  the 
resolution,  signed  by  Howell  Cobb  and  Johnson  Hooper,  attested 
under  oath  before  an  Alabama  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  the 
great  seal  of  the  sovereignty  of  Alabama  thereto  affixed.8 


Congress  remained  in  open  session  but  five  minutes  this 
morning  after  prayer.  During  that  time  ...  a resolution  was 
passed,  instructing  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  to  report  a 
Bill  to  establish  Federal  Courts  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Committee  will  report  forthwith,  though, 
as  it  will  be  a matter  of  local  interest  when  Congress  sits  in 
Richmond,  action  may  be  deferred  till  that  time,  so  as  to  give 
a chance  to  the  Virginia  Delegation  in  the  manufacture  of 
buncombe  for  home  consumption.  It  will  be  encouraging  home 
industry,  therefore,  and  is  advisable. 

7 R.  E.  Raspe,  a resident  of  England,  in  1785  wrote  the  picaresque  and 
extravagant  satire  Baron  Munchausen’s  Narrative  of  his  Marvellous 
Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Russia.  See  Albert  C.  Baugh,  A Literary 
History  of  England  (New  York  & London,  1948),  1195. 

8 “Sprite”  was  understandably  confused  about  the  status  of  the  per- 
manent government  at  the  time,  May  15,  he  wrote  his  letter.  The  Journal 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  reveals  a complex  struggle  for  the  site 
on  the  capital.  On  practically  every  motion  there  was  demanded  a 
“Yea”  and  “Nay”  vote  of  all  the  delegates.  On  May  1 William  W.  Boyce 
of  South  Carolina  reported  a bill  to  change  the  seat  of  government 
from  Montgomery  to  Richmond.  Although  read  twice  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  of  business,  apparently  nothing  was  done  about  this  bill 
(173-174).  On  May  10,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  arrived  at  Montgomery  with 
a resolution  adopted  by  the  Virginia  convention  on  April  27.  It  invited 
the  Confederate  states  to  make  Richmond  or  some  place  in  Virginia 
the  seat  of  government  (205).  That  same  day  Francis  S.  Bartow  of 
Georgia  introduced  a resolution  stating  that  in  order  to  defend  Vir- 
ginia and  the  rest  of  the  South,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  “Com- 
ma nder  in  Chief  and  the  Government  in  the  State  of  Virginia”  (208). 

On  May  11,  Rhett  lost  a move  to  postpone  indefinitely  consideration 
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Montgomery,  May  18,  1861 

For  the  past  few  days  the  attention  of  Congress  has  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a consideration  of  the  new  Tariff, 
and  the  most  expedient  method  of  creating  a revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  during  the  present  crisis.  Of  its 
action  you  have  been  informed,  so  far  as  its  action  was  complete, 
but  what  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  adopted,  no  one  can  ascertain.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  when  Congress  came  to  the  discussion  of  so  important  a 
theme  as  the  Tariff  about  to  be  established,  it  should  be  in  open 
session,  that  the  voice  of  every  individual  should  reach  the  ears 
of  his  constituents,  and  his  record  be  exposed  to  them  for  ap- 
proval or  condemnation.  To  the  contrary,  however,  we  are  kept 
in  suspense  until  the  last  item  will  have  been  established,  and 
then  we  must  pass  upon  the  work  without  expressing  our 
opinions  as  to  the  authors. 

That  such  a course  of  action,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  a unanimity  of 
feeling,  and  to  avoid  an  ‘outside  pressure/  no  one  doubts;  but 
loud  complaints  are  made  in  the  present  case,  and  a great  dis- 
position manifested  to  have  every  member  of  Congress  express 
openly  his  views  and  policy  on  the  Tariff  question.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  the  antecedents  of  those  composing 
the  Congress,  or  a majority  of  them,  as  also  from  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  we  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  a Protective 
Tariff  will  be  eschewed.  There  will  be  those  who  favor  it  and 
will  urge  it  as  a necessity  for  the  interests  of  the  sections  they 
represent,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  will  teach  the  expe- 
diency of  expunging  such  provisions  from  the  Tariff.  The  bene- 
ficial results  of  reducing  the  rates  to  the  lowest  possible  figures 
have  already  been  realized,  and  the  competition  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  arising  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Tariff,  will  considerably  modify  the  new  Bill. 

of  Bartow’s  resolution  (211-212).  Then  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  of  Alabama 
lost  in  an  attempt  to  remove  “and  the  Government”  from  Bartow’s 
resolution  (212).  Various  amendments  to  the  resolution  were  intro- 
duced. One  was  defeated,  but  congress  finally  accepted  a resolution 
introduced  by  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana.  It  called  for  congress  to 
adjourn  on  May  23  and  reassemble  at  Richmond  on  July  23  (212-213). 
On  May  15,  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  that  the  resolution  to 
meet  at  Richmond  seemed  proper  (225).  At  that  point  it  seemed  that 
congress  would  indeed  next  meet  at  Richmond. 
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It  is  believed  that  these  tariffs,  when  brought  into  contact 
and  competition,  will  assume  to  each  other  an  inverse  ratio, 
and  it  is  therefore  all  necessary  that  our  tariff  should  be  as 
moderate  as  possible,  and  thus  estrange  from  the  North  that 
immense  commerce  over  which  they  have  fattened  for  so  many 
years  past.  The  Morrill  Tarriff  cannot  be  repealed  before  the 
session  of  July  4th,  and  even  then  there  is  a doubt  of  repeal; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  be  flowing 
to  our  ports  and  seeking  entrance  into  their  proper  channels. 

Should  the  blockade  of  our  ports  be  made  effectual,  and 
communication  with  Europe  be  closed,  the  revenue  must  of 
necessity  cease,  and  we  will  have  to  institute  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  which  should  already  supplant  that  of  revenue  collec- 
tions. Many  are  already  in  favor  of  dismissing  the  whole  tariff 
at  once,  throwing  open  our  ports  to  the  world  and  depending 
upon  the  known  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  for 
the  support  of  the  Government.  This  doctrine  of  free  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  strength,  and  if  our  exigencies  should 
cause  us  direct  taxation,  I have  no  doubt  that  free  trade  will 
immediately  follow.9 

With  reference  to  the  war  policy  we  can  gather  little  if 
any  correspondence.  The  activity  in  engaging  troops  and  pre- 
paring munitions  of  war  has  not  been  diminished,  but  the  “wait 
awhile'  project  still  prevails.  President  Lincoln  evidently  desires 
to  take  advantage  of  our  disposition  to  be  altogether  on  the 
defensive,  and  while  he  hopes  we  will  continue  to  occupy  this 
position,  he  murderously  meditates  cutting  off  our  supplies  and 
leaving  us  to  starvation  and  famine.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  his  mind  will  have  to  be  gently  disabused  of  this 
slight  error  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  No  regret  can  be  ex- 
pressed at  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  every 
moment  of  peace  is  an  age  of  preparation  for  us. 

The  War  Department  is  vigorously  at  work  day  and  night, 
Sundays  inclusive.  Transports  containing  the  'baby  wakers’  and 


BA  high  protective  tariff  was  prohibited  by  the  Confederate  consti- 
tution. Congress  did  levy  a tariff  for  revenue  containing  ad  valorem 
rates  averaging  Yl^k  per  cent.  In  addition  an  export  duty  on  cotton 
was  levied.  The  duty  was  % cent  per  pound  on  all  cotton  exported. 
See  Eaton,  History  of  the  Confederacy,  234. 
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‘Lincoln  pills’  are  passing  from  post  to  post.  The  States  which 
have  lately  allied  their  fortunes  to  ours  are  being  supplied  with 
every  means  of  defence;  thousands  of  arms  are  shipped  daily 
for  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  We  have  plenty  and  to  spare,  besides 
the  most  improved  weapons  and  small  arms  which  were 
possessed  by  our  militia  in  large  quantities  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government,  we  have  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  stands  of  arms  of  every  variety,  which  were  taken 
from  the  arsenals  and  magazines.  Harper’s  Ferry  will  supply 
us  with  all  the  large  guns  that  we  need,  while  powder  and 
percussion  caps  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  within 
our  own  limits. 

The  Subsistence  Department  is  well  conditioned.  The  late 
accessions  of  the  grain  bearing  districts  of  the  Confederacy 
have  increased  our  means  of  support,  while  from  every  section 
of  the  West  we  have  encouraging  reports  of  the  crops.  A larger 
per  centage  of  corn  has  been  raised  this  year  by  the  regular 
Cotton  planter  than  any  ten  seasons  previous,  and  there  exists 
no  anxiety  as  to  a prospect  of  drought  or  famine. 

The  Treasury  is  competent  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 
The  loan  of  five  millions,  as  you  are  aware,  was  absorbed,  and 
five  more  sought  for.  Had  not  the  books  been  closed  so  speedily, 
and  reports  obtained  credence  that  New  Orleans  and  Charleston 
had  taken  the  whole  amount,  fifteen  millions  could  easily  have 
been  obtained.  Charleston  subscribed  over  two  millions,  and  the 
reports  from  the  different  districts  of  Carolina  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  State.  The  plan  of  issuing  Treasury 
notes  bearing  an  interest  of  one  per  cent  per  diem  on  the  hundred 
will  make  the  paper  an  exchangeable  and  circulating  medium, 
and  inspire  confidence  into  the  holders  of  it,  and  with  this  and 
the  other  wise  plans  of  the  Secretary,  we  will  have  flooded  cof- 
fers to  bear  us  safely  through  the  impending  conflict. 

A large  portion  of  the  loan  already  offered  was  accepted  in 
certificates  of  stock  in  your  city.  The  bonds  are  being  prepared 
for  delivery,  and  were  delayed  by  a little  accident.  The  engraved 
plates  were  ordered  by  contract  with  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  in  New  Orleans,  and  were  executed  in  New  York — 
the  citizens  of  which  latter  charitable  locality,  having  ascertained 
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the  facts,  came  down  like  wolves  and  seized  the  plates  as 
trophies.  The  inconvenience  was  very  slight,  as  a much  more 
desirable  plate  has  been  manufactured  in  New  Orleans. 

The  proposition  to  remove  the  sessions  of  Congress  to  the 
city  of  Richmond  has,  after  much  agitation,  been  finally  de- 
feated. 

The  next  removal  will  be  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
regular  Congress,  and  will  probably  be  to  Huntsville,  which  is 
a beautiful  little  village,  located  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Alabama,  a few  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  con- 
veniently near  to  the  route  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Rail- 
road. At  least,  so  Tumor’  says. 

PALMETTO 


Montgomery,  May  20,  1861 

On  Saturday  evening,  through  the  kind  offices  of  CHAS. 
POLLARD,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Montgomery  and  Pensacola 
Railroad,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  several  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  I was  enabled  to  accompany  the  excursion 
of  the  members  of  Congress  to  the  interesting  old  town  of 
Pensacola,  and  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  fortifications  of  the  Con- 
federate States  below.  The  rarity  of  such  an  opportunity  as  this, 
you  may  rest  assured  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  myself, 
not  only  on  account  of  my  own  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  your  readers.  A trip  to  the  scene  of  Gen 
BRAGG’S  military  operations  is  quite  an  event,  for  us  unmili- 
tary men,  and,  but  for  the  restraint  which  prudence  suggests, 
it  would  be  decidedly  interesting  to  sacrifice  all  the  particulars 
for  general  information.10 


However,  as  it  is  a well  credited  fact  that  but  for  the 
imprudence  of  a correspondent  in  divulging  the  intentions  of 


“Charles  T.  Pollard  was  a business  man  of  varied  interests.  He  engaged 
in  such  pursuits  as  real  estate,  construction,  hotel  building,  mule-drawn 
streetcars,  and  railroads.  See  Williams,  “Conservatism  in  Old  Mont- 
gomery,” 100-101.  The  trip  by  congress  and  members  of  the  press  was 
considered  a special  treat.  “Your  Correspondent”  lamented  in  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  Picayune,  May  2,  1861,  that  illness  prevented  his  going 
but  enviously  reported  those  who  did. 
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Gen.  Bragg,  Pickens  would  now  be  held  by  our  men,  the  fra- 
ternity should  not  grumble  that  the  most  stringent  regulations 
are  enforced  as  regards  their  visits  within  ‘the  lines.’11  Indeed, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a news  writer  to  pass  the  sentinels, 
posted  everywhere ; and  in  order  to  obtain  access,  it  is  requisite 
to  throw  aside  the  reportorial  aegis  and  try  ones  individual 
powers  of  persuasion. 

The  train  for  Pensacola  started  hence  at  two  and  a half 
o’clock,  having  on  board  about  twenty  members  of  Congress, 
with  several  ladies.  The  party  was  accomodated  with  a special 
car,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Pollard,  whose  attentiveness 
as  a host  was  amply  experienced  by  every  one. 


Full  of  life  and  mirth,  the  cars  moved  out  from  the  depot 
leaving  the  suffocating  heat  and  dust  of  the  proverbially  dusty 
streets  of  Montgomery,  far  behind.  The  refreshing  change  was 
acknowledged  with  additional  pleasure  when  the  clouds  soon 
after  sent  forth  a slight  but  refreshing  rain  to  moisten  the  arid 
earth,  and  to  revivify  drooping  nature.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  shower,  the  fields  looked  greener,  and  the  bright  drops, 
glistening  on  each  blade,  shone  in  the  returning  rays  of  the 
sun  like  tears  of  gratitude — glittering  and  brilliant,  and  spark- 
ling— returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  so  great  a boon. 

On  every  hand,  for  miles  upon  miles,  the  fields  of  young 
corn  and  wheat  spread  out  in  rich  panorama  before  the  eye. 
Eich  as  is  the  sod  of  this  wealthy  State  in  every  place,  no  part 
of  it  surpasses  the  section  through  which  runs  the  Pensacola 
Road.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  great  cotton  growing  region,  but  this 
year,  be  it  heard  with  joy,  nearly  the  entire  tract  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  staples  of  human  substance,  corn  and  wheat. 

uThis  is  a reference  to  an  April  episode  involving  the  Warrington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pensacola  Observer,  L.  H.  Mathews,  alias  “Nemo.” 
The  writer  was  accused  of  having  revealed  Bragg’s  plan  of  attack  on 
Pickens.  Two  Montgomery  papers  reported  that  “Nemo,”  a yankee, 
had  foiled  a Confederate  move  by  making  indiscreet  revelations  in  his 
column.  See  Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  17,  1861;  and  Montgomery 
Weekly  Post,  April  16,  1861.  On  April  24,  Mathews  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Post  denying  the  charges.  He  wrote,  “I  have  never  before  been 
accused  of  having  any  affinity  to  the  North . . . but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  repeatedly  accused  of  being  an  ultra  on  Southern  rights.” 
He  added  “I  declare  before  God  that  I never  knew  what  were  Gen 
Bragg’s  plans, . . . and  did  I know,  I would  die  before  revealing  them.” 
See  letter  in  Montgomery  Weekly  Post,  April  24,  1861. 
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If  there  is  any  cotton  planted  in  occasional  fields,  it  is  invar- 
iably crossed  with  corn,  so  that,  come  what  may,  the  Confederacy 
will  not  starve,  nor  even  suffer  want,  for  Alabama  has  become 
the  granary  of  the  country,  like  Egypt  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I assure  you  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  for  me  to  say  that 
in  the  locality  of  which  I now  speak,  the  abundance  of  corn 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  sod  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  fields  average  75  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  the  farmers 
possess  immense  tracts,  and  in  many  instances  the  entire  crop 
will  be  corn.  Immense  plains,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  in  all  directions,  presented  the  same  uninterrupted  view — 
one  grand  field  of  waving  young  corn,  already  far  advanced 
towards  full  height.  In  the  grain  growing  States  of  the  West, 
I have  seen  magnificent  crops,  but  never  have  I imagined  any- 
thing which  equaled  what  bids  fair  to  be  the  corn  crop  of  Ala- 
bama this  year. 

In  the  full  employment  of  social  intercourse,  and  in  specu- 
lation upon  the  grand  prospects  spread  out  on  all  sides  before 
us,  we  arrived  at  the  State  lines,  with  appetities  sharpened  for 
supper  by  the  pleasant  ride.  The  first  indication  of  an  entry  into 
the  borders  of  Florida  was  given  from  the  swamps,  which  all 
night  long  are  alive  with  the  creaking  noises  of  frogs,  com- 
mingled with  the  clanging  guttorals  of  the  'blood  an'  ouns.’ 

By  a roadside  house  we  supped  upon  a mockery  of  coffee, 
good  corn  bread,  bad  butter,  excellent  ham,  and  a dish  over 
which  the  Georgians  and  Alabamians  disputed  at  length — one 
side  contending  that  it  was  fried  chicken,  the  others  that  it  was 
‘GOUPEft,’  i.e.  turtle. 

Seeing  that  the  disputation  was  likely  to  lead  to  no  practical 
or  satisfactory  result,  I resolved  to  decide  for  myself.  I had  no 
idea  what  ‘gouper’  was,  or  what  the  term  meant,  but  from  my 
faint  remembrances  of  former  feasts  I did  not  count  myself 
perfectly  able  to  recognize  chicken,  though  I acknowledge  my 
ability  to  decide  whether  the  creature  crowed  when  Peter  denied 
his  Master  or  not.  The  dish  before  us  tasted  more  like  fowl  than 
anything  I had  ever  known,  therefore,  I uttered  a declaration 
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as  to  my  impressions;  still  I did  not  know  anything  about 
‘gouper/  therefore  my  opinion  was  not  worth  much,  and  the 
landlord  was  called  upon  to  disembarrass  us.  'Boniface/  how- 
ever, refused  to  answer  us,  thinking  that  the  question  had  been 
raised  with  a view  to  quiz  him,  so  we  are  yet  in  the  dark,  and 
our  party  of  four  yet  remains  divided,  rallying  each  to  the 
separate  war  cry  ‘Gouper!’  ‘Chicken/ 

By  the  road  side,  within  a mile  or  so  of  Pensacola,  about 
four  thousand  troops,  most  of  them  from  Georgia,  are  encamped 
in  the  woods.  In  the  moonlight  the  snowy  white  tents  and  the 
glittering  muskets  of  the  sentinels  combined  in  the  formation 
of  a coupe  d’veil  full  of  romance,  chivalry  and  patriotism.  The 
air  was  hushed,  the  camp  quiet,  and  everything  in  repose — not 
even  the  snorting  of  the  engine  nor  the  clashing  of  iron  dis- 
turbed it. 

Thus  we  sped  on,  until  in  the  midst  of  unmounted  colum- 
biads,  heavy  mortars,  mortar  beds,  shot  and  shell,  were  we 
discharged,  helter  skelter,  from  the  cars  into  the  dim  streets  of 
the  dull  old  Spanish  town  [Pensacola].  Every  man  rushed  off, 
to  be  first  into  the  hotel,  the  bar  of  which  was  yet  open  and 
resplendent  with  all  the  aids  to  drunkenness.  Into  the  office — 
or  rather  into  the  parlor,  but  lately  converted  into  a chamber, 
which  swarmed  with  sleepers,  rushed  the  posse  of  arrivals.  On 
the  way  to  this  apartment  we  must  have  encountered  fifty  half 
aroused  men,  who  were  stretched  upon  the  ‘softest  planks’ 
vainly  wooing  ‘nature’s  sweet  restorer.’ 

The  chances  of  procuring  lodgement,  though  slim  at  the 
outset,  became  ‘smaller  and  by  degrees  beautifully  less’  as  we 
reached  the  second  story.  ‘Every  room  in  the  house,’  every  bed, 
every  blanket,  every  plank  occupied  with  gentlemen/  said  the 
landlord.  ‘Can’t  accomodate  you  any  way;  sorry  for  it,  but 
accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families.  If,  however, 
you  can  manage  to  sleep  for  the  night  in  the  cars,  I’ll  try  what 
I can  do  to  feed  you  in  the  morning.’  Obliged  to  be  content  with 
this,  we  were  forced  back  to  the  cars  where  each  disposed  of 
his  length  of  limb  as  best  he  could  upon  the  seats,  and  sought 
by  the  soothing  music  of  full  bands  of  Florida  mosquitoes,  that 
refreshment  necessary  for  the  next  day’s  exertions.  The  ladies, 
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more  fortunate,  succeeded  in  obtaining  accomodations  in  a pri- 
vate dwelling. 

With  the  peep  of  dawn  I broke  out  from  the  cars  and  with 
a companion  proceeded  down  to  the  long  pier,  which  extends 
into  the  harbor.  Here  we  enjoyed  a delightful  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent bay  and  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  drank  in  the  pure 
fresh  sea  breeze  with  delight.  Land  locked  on  either  side,  the 
bay  and  harbor  are  most  secure  and  capacious.  Several  large 
foreign  ships  were  riding  at  anchor  off  the  city.  In  the  dim 
distance,  and  just  then  barely  perceptible,  rose  the  light  house 
tower  and  tall  chimneys  of  the  navy  yard.  Pickens  is  two  [sic] 
far  off  to  be  seen.  The  land  on  the  side  in  our  possession  appears 
to  meet  Santa  Rosa  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Then 
the  sun  behind  a cloud  appeared  just  above  the  horrison  [sic], 
like  a grand  globe  of  bright,  red  fire.  With  rapid  strides  he 
mounted  towards  the  zenith,  and  in  a few  moments  his  warm 
rays  burst  through  the  clouds,  gladdening  and  softening  every- 
thing. 

Look  towards  the  Navy  Yard  there  on  the  right,  you  can 
now  manage  to  see  the  buildings  stretching  along  the  shore. 
Barrancas  farther  on  can  barely  be  distinguished.  Pickens  and 
McRae  are  wholly  invisible.  Santa  Rosa  Island  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  body  of  water,  only  four  feet  deep 
at  its  greatest.  The  island  is  long,  probably  three  or  four  miles.1* 
It  is  covered  with  a magnificent  live  oak  forest.  The  whole  piece 
of  land  is  but  a continuation  of  the  main.  It  is  so  narrow  that 
you  can  easily  see  the  full  masts  and  rigging  of  the  United  States 
steamers  over  it  on  the  outside.  On  the  seaward  extremity  of 
the  island  is  Pickens,  with  its  glacis  of  green  sward,  and 
flanked  by  sand  batteries.  By  the  aid  of  glasses  the  troops  are 

^Edwin  C.  Bearss,  “Civil  War  Operations  in  and  Around  Pensacola,” 
Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXVI  (October,  1957),  125,  writes, 
“Entering  Pensacola  Harbor ...  in  1861  one  would  have  seen,  as  he 
crossed  the  bar,  Fort  McRee  immediately  on  his  left  on  the  mainland 
. . . and  to  the  right  Fort  Pickens  on  the  western  extremity  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island.  This  island,  lying  approximately  parallel  to  the  shore  of 
the  mainland,  is  nearly  forty  miles  long  and  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  Pensacola  Bay.  On  the  mainland  opposite  Fort  Pickens 
and  at  a distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  stood  Fort  Barrancas 
and  about  another  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Fort  Barrancas  was 
the  village  of  Warrington  which  adjoined  the  navy  yard.  Seven  miles 
farther  up  the  bay  was  the  town  of  Pensacola  having  in  1860  a popu- 
lation of  2,876.” 
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seen  busy  at  work.  Opposite  Pickens — directly  opposite,  is 
Barrancas — and  McRae  stands  diagonally  at  equal  distance  from 
each.  It  is  a round  fortification,  somewhat  resembling  Castle 
Pinckney,  though  much  larger.13  In  its  position  it  stands  directly 
in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

After  viewing  the  bay  and  offing  for  half  an  hour,  we 
saluted  the  sentinels,  that  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
returned  towards  the  hotel.  On  our  way  we  found  the  market 
house,  or  what  we  took  for  the  market  house,  filled  with  Span- 
ish sailors  and  others,  busily  taking  breakfast.  The  streets  were 
all  alive  with  people,  and  here  and  there  we  came  across  groups 
of  anxious  looking  men,  casting  furtive  glances  at  the  various 
bar  rooms,  as  if  anxiously  hunting  up  the  morning  ‘cocktail/ 
But  the  Sunday  law  is  in  full  force  here,  as  it  is  in  Montgomery, 
and  instead  of  an  eye  opener,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
bartender,  the  toper  must  persuade  his  optics  to  go  on  trust, 
and  raise  their  lids  upon  the  recollection  of  last  night's  potations. 

Still  unable  to  procure  a room  at  the  hotel,  in  which  to 
perform  our  morning  ablutions,  my  companion  and  myself  were 
constrained  to  enter  to  the  bowling  saloon,  the  bar  of  which  was 
closed,  and  there  make  our  toilet.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  facilities 
afforded  for  this  purpose.  A quarter  basin  full  of  murky  water, 
a cracked  glass,  our  fingers  for  combs  I believe  completed  the 
list.  ‘Where  can  we  get  our  boots  blackened?'  was  the  next  sug- 
gestion. A Negro  boy,  to  whom  we  put  the  suggestion  in  the 
shape  of  a question,  looked  at  us  with  surprise,  and  several 
white  men  standing  by  laughed  so  immoderately  that  we  were 
constrained  to  forego  this  part  of  dress,  and  once  more  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  something  new. 

After  breakfasting  upon  dry  salt  fish,  in  a room  filled  with 
bunks,  which  made  it  resemble  a long  dirty  steam  boat  cabin,  it 
was  eight  o'clock.  By  this  hour  it  was  expected  that  permission 
would  be  given  us  to  embark  for  the  Navy  Yard  fortifications. 
After  some  delay  Major  Bradford,  who  commands  some  six 
companies  at  Pensacola,  sent  down  the  necessary  papers,  and 
I,  along  with  a portion  of  the  party,  got  on  board  one  of  the 

13Castle  Pinckney  was  a fort  on  an  island  in  Charleston  harbor.  It  lay 
•between  Fort  Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston. 
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yachts  at  the  wharf  and  sailed  down  with  a stiff  breeze.  Gov- 
ernor [Howell]  Cobb,  with  the  ladies  and  several  others  re- 
mained behind  and  took  passage  in  the  government  steam  tug. 
The  sea  was  so  rough  that  the  spray  was  dashed  in  drenching 
quantities  over  the  bow  of  our  little  craft.  Judge  Brockenbrough, 
of  Va.,  and  several  besides  him  were  thoroughly  soaked  before 
a landing  was  effected.  The  dashing  spray  was  quite  a source 
of  merriment  to  all  hands.  The  Judge  relished  its  refreshing 
showers,  and  all  else  were  very  well  pleased  to  see  him  receive 
the  dousing. 

Having  arrived  at  our  destination,  the  passes  with  which 
we  were  provided  were  ample  open  ‘Cesemes’  to  every  quarter, 
but  concerning  what  we  saw  and  heard,  I think  the  least  said 
the  better,  for  unwittingly  I might  impart  dangerous  informa- 
tion. In  general  terms,  however,  I will  say  that  all  the  men 
appeared  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Gen.  Bragg  says  that 
out  of  ten  thousand  men,  only  ninety  are  in  the  hospital.  I heard 
of  one  or  two  deaths,  and  the  dysentery  is  not  at  all  prevalent, 
though  it  has  been.  The  immense  works  that  have  been  thrown 
up  evince  the  ardor  of  the  men.  The  houses  swarm  with  troops, 
and  the  woods  are  full  of  regimental  encampments.  The  men 
are  rigidly  drilled  in  their  respective  branches  of  service,  and 
itch  for  the  fight.  The  dry  dock,  which  you  have  heard  was  filled 
with  stores,  &c.,  has  not  been  sunk  yet.  Some  yet  think  that 
when  the  attempt  to  submerge  the  vast  structure  [is  made], 
Pickens  will  open  on  us,  though  the  best  informed  seem  to  doubt 
it. 


Barrancas  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Pickens  that 
Cummins'  Point  is  from  Sumter,  and  from  its  ramparts  every- 
thing can  be  seen  that  is  done  without  the  walls  of  the  United 
States  fort.  An  engagement  is  not  expected  for  three  weeks. 

Of  the  location  and  force  of  our  batteries  and  encampments, 
it  is  not  wise  to  speak,  therefore,  I shall  say  no  more. 
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Montgomery,  May  22,  1861 

The  city  of  Montgomery  is  at  length  finally  rid  of  Congress, 
both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  After  a wearisome  session, 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  suffer  its  light,  hitherto  kept  under 
the  bushel,  to  flicker  out  entirely.  Before  involving  itself  in 
darkness,  however,  it  left  in  the  hands  of  our  much  loved  Presi- 
dent, steel  and  flint  wherewith  under  other  auspices  to  recreate 
the  blaze,  upon  which  for  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
world  will  be  allowed  to  gaze  to  its  complete  satisfaction. 

As  a matter  of  course  the  Montgomeryites  are  dreadfully 
displeased  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  to  adjourn  to  Rich- 
mond, and  they  grumble  louder  about  this  than  anything  I ever 
heard  them  oppose.  A Cotton  Confederacy,  for  which  alone  they 
say  they  struggled,  should  have  its  Capital  in  a Cotton  State; 
and  none  of  the  reasons  they  allege  for  removal  are  valid  or 
cogent.14  Virginia  is  yet  in  the  old  Union,  and  her  own  people 
somewhat  divided  among  themselves. 

The  Capitol  building  this  morning  was  in  quite  a bustle 
with  preparations  to  get  ready  all  the  appendages  of  Congress 
for  transportation.  With  all  the  confusion  the  doorkeeper  and 


14TheJournal  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  I,  reveals  that  the  struggle 
to  remove  the  capital  had  become  increasingly  bitter.  The  resolution 
calling  for  congress  to  reassemble  at  Richmond  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Davis  on  May  17.  Davis  pointed  out  that  Article  Six  of  the 
Provisional  Constitution  stated  that  unless  congress  provided  otherwise, 
Montgomery  was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  resolution  had 
said  nothing  about  removing  the  seat  of  government,  only  the  meeting 
place  of  Congress.  Since  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  have  con- 
gress one  place  and  the  capital  another,  he  was  returning  the  measure 
to  congress.  All  of  the  states  except  Virginia,  and  even  her  delegation 
was  split  two  to  two,  voted  to  uphold  Davis  (242-243).  A resolution 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  May  20.  At  that  time  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  permit  the  president  to 
designate  the  time  and  place  for  congress  to  meet  after  adjourning.  A 
resolution  was  then  introduced,  which,  after  several  changes,  called 
for  congress  to  reassemble  at  Richmond  on  July  20  (254-255).  Once 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  had  been  accepted,  the  critical  test  was 
whether  or  not  the  resolution  itself  would  be  accepted.  The  vote  was 
taken  and  the  resolution  was  rejected.  A move  to  reconsider  was 
made  and  on  the  next  vote  Louisiana  and  Florida  switched  over  to 
support  of  the  resolution  and  it  passed.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  held  out,  but  now  the  fight  was  over  (254-256).  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  lower  South  states  were  dis- 
tinctly displeased  with  the  decision  to  move.  It  still  can  be  argued  that 
the  South  made  a mistake  in  moving  the  capital  to  Richmond. 
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his  quarter  of  burly  porters  were  able  to  make  the  place  seem 
dead  and  deserted.  The  streets  of  the  city  and  the  hotels  are  in 
the  same  condition. 

The  Departments  will  not  commence  to  pack  up  for  several 
weeks  at  least.  They  are  bound  to  be  in  readiness  for  duty  on 
the  20th  of  July,  the  same  time  that  Congress  meets.  Two 
months  are  given  them  for  removal,  and  this  can  with  facility 
be  consummated  in  one,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  hurry. 

During  the  session  of  the  Congress  above  fifty  Acts  were 
passed.  Of  these  not  more  than  ten  have  been  made  public.  The 
remaining  Acts,  having  been  signed  by  the  President,  are  free 
from  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  but  it  is  a very  difficult  matter 
to  get  hold  of  them.  All  that  are  to  be  published  will  be  put 
out  by  the  Government  in  a few  weeks,  but  all  this  is  time  lost. 
The  people  wish  to  know  what  has  been  done. 

I sent  you  a copy  of  the  Tariff  law  which  was  adopted 
several  days  ago,  and  from  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was 
removed  last  night,  after  ten  o’clock,  when  the  President  had 
signed  and  approved  it.  I have  been  anxiously  looking  out  for 
this  all  important  Act,  and  was  assured  up  to  ten  o’clock  last 
night  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  not  removed. 

The  Clerks  and  Secretary  of  Congress  and  the  best  informed 
members,  including  the  President  himself,  assured  me  yesterday 
afternoon,  that  I could  not  get  the  document  until  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  relieved  it  of  secrecy. 


SPRITE 


P.  S. — Later  this  evening  I learn  that  instructions  have  been 
issued  to  the  clerks  in  the  various  departments  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  departure  to  Richmond  next  week. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  contents  of  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  are  purposely 
selected  to  include  material  pertinently  concerned  with  the  cen- 
tennial years  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Quarterly  is  printed  as  are  other  State  Documents 
and  is  frequently  late  of  issue,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  number 
will  be  a contribution  to  the  Centennial’s  work. 

P.  A.  B. 
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COLONEL  STREIGHT  DRIVES  FOR  THE 
WESTERN  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD 
By  Edwin  C.  Bearss 

Research  Historian , Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 

Most  Civil  War  historians  when  writing  of  Grierson's  and 
Streight’s  raids  fail  to  establish  their  relationship.  Historians 
with  Confederate  sympathies  exalt  over  Brigadier  General 
Nathan  B.  Forrest's  success  in  bagging  Colonel  Abel  D. 
Streight's  Federal  raiders;  writers  with  a Union  ax  to  grind 
praise  the  daring  of  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson  and  his 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  military  historians  have 
consistantly  divorced  these  two  raids.  One  would  think  that 
these  actions  had  taken  place  on  different  continents.  In  reality 
these  raids,  given  a large  assist  by  the  columns  led  by  Brigadier 
Generals  W.  Sooy  Smith  and  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  and  Colonel 
George  E.  Bryant,  were  part  of  a giant  operation. 

The  object  of  this  undertaking  was  to  sever  General  Braxton 
Bragg's  chief  line  of  supply,  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, and  Lieutenant  General  John  C.  Pemberton’s  principal 
communication  line,  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi.  Sta- 
tegic  planning  and  co-operation  goes  much  farther  in  explain- 
ing the  success  of  Grierson's  men,  rather  than  the  bewildered 
Pemberton's  complaint  that  he  lacked  cavalry  to  cope  with  the 
Yankee  raiders.  Before  May  1,  1863,  arrived  every  major  Con- 
federate cavalry  command  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  River  was  engaged  in  trying  to  contain 
the  hydra-headed  thrusts  launched  by  the  Federals. 

* * * 

Early  spring  1863  found  Major  General  Stephen  A.  Hurl- 
but  (the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee’s  XVI 
Corps  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Memphis)  maturing  a 
plan  to  send  a “flying  column"  of  cavalry  deep  into  Mississippi. 
This  fast-moving  force  was  to  cut  the  Southern  Railroad  of 
Mississippi,  thereby  severing  the  route  over  which  munitions 
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and  reinforcements  reached  “Fortress’'  Vicksburg  from  the 
east.1 

At  this  time,  Brigadier  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who 
led  the  left  wing  of  the  XVI  Corps  from  his  headquarters  at 
Corinth,  warned  Hurlbut  of  a Confederate  build-up  in  north- 
west Alabama  and  northeast  Mississippi.  Dodge  interpreted 
this  concentration  to  mean  that  the  Rebels  were  preparing  to 
raid  the  Union  communications  and  posts  in  that  area.  The 
Corinth  commander  notified  Hurlbut  that  if  given  permission, 
he  would  capture  Pontotoc.  Holding  that  strategic  town  on  the 
Pontotoc  Ridge  with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  Dodge  would 
employ  his  cavalry  to  cut  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi, 
east  of  Jackson,  and  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  south  of 
Grenada.  Dodge  believed  the  Federals  had  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  by  beating  the  Southerners  to  the  punch.2 

This  timely  information  from  Dodge  helped  fortify  Hurl- 
but in  his  resolve  to  launch  a devastating  raid  on  the  Con- 
federate supply  line  in  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile,  unknown  to  General  Hurlbut,  the  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  Major  William  S.  Rose- 
crans,  had  outlined  a daring  proposal  to  his  staff.  Rosecrans 
wished  to  dispatch  1,500  men,  under  an  able  officer,  to  East- 
port,  Mississippi.  There,  the  raiders  would  rendezvous  with 
two  of  Dodge’s  infantry  brigades  from  Corinth.  The  joint-ex- 
peditionary force  would  advance  and  capture  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama. Covered  by  Dodge’s  infantrymen,  the  raiders  would 
sweep  across  northern  Alabama  into  Georgia,  where  they  would 
cut  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.3 

Rosecrans  communicated  the  gist  of  this  plan  to  Dodge, 
who  telegraphed  Hurlbut  on  April  3: 


xThe  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (128  Vols.,  Washington,  1880- 
1900),  Series  I,  Vol  XXIV,  pt.  I,  520.  (Cited  hereinafter  as  O.  R.). 

20.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  155,  156. 

3 O.R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  207. 
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General  Rosecrans  desires  me  to  move  on  Tuscumbia 
....  He  asks  this  in  mentioning  [a]  raid  he  is  about  to 
make;  says  it  is  necessary  for  his  success.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  enemy  near  our  lines,  and  I will  carry 
out  my  part  of  it  by  again  taking  Tuscumbia,  if  it  meets 
your  views.4 

Hurlbut  replied,  “Move  as  requested  by  General  Rosecrans, 
with  force  enough  to  do  it  thoroughly.”5 

Thus,  General  Dodge  had  played  an  important  part  in 
establishing  contact  between  Hurlbut  and  Rosecrans.  Through 
the  intervention  of  Dodge,  the  two  senior  officers  would  be 
able  to  coordinate  their  impending  strikes  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion engendered  at  Bragg's  and  Pemberton's  headquarters. 

Dutiful  subordinates  such  as  Dodge  were  not  too  common 
in  the  Civil  War.  Hurlbut  didn’t  receive  Rosecrans'  dispatch 
outlining  his  projected  thrust  against  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  until  April  6,  three  days  after  receipt  of  Dodge's  mes- 
sage. In  fact,  Rosecrans'  communication  to  Hurlbut  was  dated 
the  5th,  an  indication  that  he  might  have  been  attempting  to 
pull  a fast  one  on  the  commander  of  the  XVI  Corps.6 

Dodge,  upon  receipt  of  Hurlbut's  go  ahead,  notified  Rose- 
crans that  he  was  prepared  to  capture  Tuscumbia,  whenever 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  gave  the  word. 
Since  there  was  no  telegraph  line  between  West  Tennessee  and 
Rosecrans'  Nashville  headquarters,  Dodge  warned  Rosecrans 
to  be  sure  to  let  him  know  well  in  advance  when  the  raiders 
would  arrive  at  Eastport.  Such  action  on  Rosecrans’  part  would 
enable  Dodge  to  provide  for  full  co-operation  between  the  com- 
mands.7 


4 Ibid.,  205. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid.,  215. 

7 Ibid.,  206. 
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Hurlbut  on  April  6 wrote  his  superior,  Major  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  informing  him  of  Dodge's  and  Rosecrans’ 
forthcoming  operations  in  northern  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Rosecrans’  raid  against  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  Hurlbut 
assured  Grant,  would  enhance  the  chances  for  success  of  the 
projected  dash  on  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi,  because 
it  would  draw  most  of  the  Confederate  horsemen  into  Alabama. 
In  closing,  Hurlbut  expressed  a desire  to  coordinate  the  raid  on 
the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi  with  Grant’s  impending 
amphibious  assault  on  the  Mississippi  shore,  near  Grand  Gulf. 
Cutting  the  railroad  between  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Hurlbut 
predicted,  would  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  Grant  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  bluffs  south  of  Vicksburg.8 

Two  days  before  (on  the  4th)  to  bolster  Dodge  in  his 
attempt  to  smash  the  Confederate  build-up  along  the  Tennessee 
River,  Grant  had  asked  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  to  rush 
the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Alfred  W.  Ellet  to  the  Tennessee  River.9  At  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  the  next  day,  Ellet  received  orders  from  Porter 
directing  him  to  proceed  upstream  to  Cairo,  Illinois.  Casting 
off  immediately,  the  seven  boats  carrying  the  Marine  Brigade 
headed  up  river.  Confederate  scouts  posted  along  the  Mississippi 
reported  the  departure  of  Ellet’s  brigade. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  events  transpiring  in  the 
area,  the  movement  of  the  Marine  Brigade  helped  reinforce 
Pemberton  in  the  delusion  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
withdrawing  from  the  western  approaches  to  Vicksburg. 

Stopping  briefly  at  Memphis  on  the  morning  of  April  8, 
General  Ellet  neglected  to  report  to  Hurlbut.  The  Memphis 
commander  was  understandably  miffed  when  he  learned  of 
Ellet’s  actions.  When  Hurlbut  wired  Dodge  informing  him  of 
the  Marine  Brigade’s  scheduled  early  arrival  at  Eastport,  he 
asked  Dodge  to  reprimand  Ellet  for  his  discourtesy. 


Ibid.,  214. 

O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  172. 
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At  Cairo,  Ellet's  estimated  time  of  arrival  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  was  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  inability  of  his  boats 
to  obtain  enough  coal  to  fill  their  bunkers.  It  was  the  14th  be- 
fore the  vessels  were  coaled  and  the  voyage  resumed.10 

Several  weeks  before,  Colonel  Streight  had  applied  to  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  “for  an  independent  mounted  brigade,  with 
which  to  engage  the  guerrilla  bands  of  Forrest  and  Wheeler  and 
other  rebel  organizations  that  infested  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  caused  a great  deal  of  an- 
noyance” to  Union  steamboats.  This  proposition  was  “favorably 
received”  by  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Garfield,  Rosecrans' 
chief  of  staff,  who  presented  it  to  his  general  “in  such  a manner 
as  to  gain  his  consent  to  its  organization.”* 11 

Rosecrans  on  April  7 placed  Colonel  Streight  in  charge  of 
a “Provisional  Brigade”  composed  of  the  80th  Illinois,  the  51st 
and  73rd  Indiana,  and  the  3rd  Ohio  Infantry  Regiments,  and 
two  companies  of  the  5th  Tennessee  (Union)  Cavalry,  about 
1,700  effectives.  With  this  force,  Streight  was  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  projected  raid  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  Streight  was  to  assemble  his  newly  constituted  bri- 
gade in  Nashville,  and  equip  his  men  for  the  impending  strike 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Dixie.  With  the  exception  of  the  troopers 
in  the  two  Tennessee  cavalry  companies,  all  of  Streight’ s men 
were  infantry. 

To  expedite  the  march  of  his  column  across  the  mountains 
of  north  Alabama,  Streight  proposed  to  Rosecrans  that  his 
bluecoats  be  mounted  on  mules.  Rosecrans  liked  Streight’s  idea. 
Orders  were  drafted  authorizing  Streight  to  draw  half  the 
mules  needed  to  mount  his  command  at  Nashville ; the  remainder 
would  be  seized  from  civilians  along  the  line  of  march.12 


10  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  (30  Vols.  and  index,  Washington,  1894-1927),  Series  I, 
Vol.  24,  p.  529.  (Cited  hereinafter  as  O.  R.  N.);  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol. 
XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  181. 

11  William  R.  Hartpence,  History  of  the  Fifty-First  Indiana  Veteran 
Volunteer  Infantry  (Cincinnati,  1894),  115. 
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12  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  281,  282,  283;  Hartpence,  History 
of  the  51st  Indiana,  116-118. 

Streight’s  orders  read: 

Colonel — By  Special  Field  Orders  No.  94,  Paragraph  VIII,  you 
have  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  independent  provisional 
brigade  for  temporary  purposes.  After  filling  out  your  command  with 
equipments  and  supplies,  as  you  have  already  been  directed,  in  the 
verbal  instructions  of  the  general  commanding  this  department,  you 
will  proceed  by  a route,  of  which  you  will  be  advised  by  telegraph,  to 
some  good  steamboat  landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  not  far  above 
Ft.  Henry,  where  you  will  embark  your  command,  and  proceed  up  the 
river.  At  Hamburg  you  will  confer  with  Brig.  Gen.  Dodge,  who  will 
probably  have  a messenger  farther  up  the  river,  you  will  debark  at 
Hamburg,  and  without  delay,  join  the  force  of  Gen.  Dodge,  which  will 
be  en  route  for  Iuka,  Miss.  If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  safe,  you 
will  land  at  Eastport,  and  form  a junction  with  Gen.  Dodge. 

From  that  point  you  will  then  march,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to 
menace  Tuscumbia,  but  you  will  not  wait  to  join  in  an  attack,  unless 
it  should  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Gen.  Dodge’s  command,  or  your 
own,  or  unless  some  considerable  advantage  can  be  gained  over  the 
enemy  without  interfering  with  the  general  object  of  the  expedition. 

After  having  marched  long  enough  with  Gen.  Dodge  to  create  a 
general  impression  that  you  are  part  of  his  expedition,  you  will  push 
to  the  southward,  and  reach  Russellville  or  Moulton.  Thence  your  route 
will  be  governed  by  circumstances,  but  you  will,  with  all  reasonable 
despatch,  push  on  to  Western  Georgia,  and  cut  the  railroads  which 
supply  the  rebel  army  by  way  of  Chattanooga.  To  accomplish  this,  is 
the  chief  object  of  your  expedition;  and  you  must  not  allow  collateral 
nor  incidental  schemes,  even  though  promising  great  results,  to  delay 
you  so  as  to  endanger  your  return.  Your  quartermaster  has  been 
furnished  with  funds  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  your 
command.  You  will  draw  your  supplies,  and  keep  your  command  well 
mounted,  from  the  country  through  which  you  pass.  For  all  property 
taken  for  the  legitimate  use  of  your  command,  you  will  make  cash 
payment  in  full  to  men  of  undoubted  loyalty;  give  the  usual  conditional 
receipts  to  men  whose  loyalty  is  doubtful,  but  to  rebels  nothing. 

You  are  particularly  commanded  to  restrain  your  command  from 
pillage  and  marauding.  You  will  destroy  all  depots  of  supplies  of  the 
rebel  army,  all  manufactories  of  guns,  ammunition,  equipments  and 
clothing  for  their  use,  which  you  can  without  delaying  you  so  as  to 
endanger  your  return. 

That  you  may  not  be  trammeled  with  minute  instructions,  nothing 
further  will  be  ordered  than  this  general  outline  of  policy  and  opera- 
tion. You  are  authorized  to  enlist  all  able-bodied  men  who  desire  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Union.  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana, 
117-118. 
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“We  can  start  within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing orders,”  Streight  on  April  9 assured  Rosecrans. 

In  his  correspondence  with  headquarters,  Streight  desired 
to  know  if  it  would  “be  violating  the  rules  of  war,  should  . . . 
[he]  see  fit  to  dress  any  number  of  men — say  two  companies, 
after  the  promiscuous  Southern  style?”13 

Rosecrans,  reply  does  not  appear  in  the  records,  but  as 
Streight’s  troopers  went  on  the  raid  wearing  their  “blue 
blouses,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rosecrans  said  no  to  the 
suggestion.  Rosecrans  had  not  forgotten  the  unfortunate  An- 
drews raiders,  who  had  dressed  themselves  after  the  “promis- 
cuous Southern  style.”  Being  in  citizen’s  attire  when  captured, 
the  Andrews  raiders  had  practically  tied  the  noose  around  their 
necks ; a number  of  the  men  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly  with 
their  lives.14 

At  the  same  time,  Rosecrans  sent  a message  to  Dodge 
informing  him  of  Streight’s  imminent  departure  from  Nash- 
ville. Rosecrans  indicated  that  Streight  could  be  expected  to 
reach  Pittsburg  Landing  or  Eastport  on  April  16.15 

Hurlbut  as  he  studied  his  campaign  maps,  on  which  were 
plotted  the  Confederate  dispositions  in  North  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  observed  a Confederate  force  which  would  be  left 
undisturbed  by  the  Union  thrusts.  This  was  Brigadier  General 
James  R.  Chalmers’  1,800  troops  based  on  the  Coldwater  River 
in  Northwest  Mississippi.  To  keep  the  Coldwater  Confederates 
occupied  and  prevent  them  from  dashing  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
Union  troopers  striking  for  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Missis- 
sippi, Hurlbut  planned  a two  pronged  offensive.  An  infantry 
column  with  artillery  support  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
W.  Sooy  Smith  would  march  southwestward  from  La  Grange, 
Tennessee.  Striking  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad 


13  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  224;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  118. 

14  John  A.  Wyeth,  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  (New 
York,  1899),  187,  188. 

15  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  218. 
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near  Sardis,  Smith’s  column  would  turn  northward.  A second 
task  force  led  by  Colonel  George  B.  Bryant  was  to  drive  south- 
ward from  Memphis.  Bryant’s  blueclads  were  to  attack  Chal- 
mers’ troops  from  the  front,  while  Smith’s  infantry  took  them 
in  the  flank  and  rear.16 

Despite  the  disadvantages  of  slow  and  inadequate  lines  of 
communication,  without  an  effective  General-in-Chief  to  co- 
ordinate the  movement  of  the  forces  from  different  depart- 
ments, Hurlbut  and  Rosecrans  had  drawn  up  plans  for  a series 
of  blows  on  a scale  to  stagger  the  imagination.  With  their  plans 
hammered  into  shape,  the  two  generals  sat  back  and  waited 
for  their  troops,  many  of  whom  had  to  be  moved  considerable 
distances,  to  get  into  their  assigned  jumping  off  positions. 
Naturally,  as  in  all  operations  when  troops  from  two  depart- 
ments were  to  co-operate,  it  proved  impossible  to  assemble  all 
the  units  in  forward  staging  areas  at  the  desired  time.  Delays 
ensued;  the  day  that  the  raiders  were  to  move  out  had  to  be 
postponed  several  times. 

As  drawn  up,  the  generals’  plans  provided : Dodge’s  column 
(5,700  strong)  would  drive  eastward  from  Corinth  and  capture 
Tuscumbia.  Next,  Dodge  was  to  try  to  push  on  to  Decatur, 
destroying  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  as  he  ad- 
vanced. The  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade  was  to  ascend  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Muscle  Shoals.  Ellet’s  marines  were 
to  cover  Dodge’s  left  flank  in  case  the  Confederate  cavalry 
based  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  under  Major  General  Earl  Van 
Dorn  tried  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  intercept  the  Union 
raiding  columns  as  they  drove  deep  into  the  Confederacy. 
Screened  by  Dodge’s  capture  of  Tuscumbia,  Colonel  Streight’s 
mule-mounted  infantry  would  race  across  north  Alabama  and 
sever  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  east  of  Rome,  Georgia. 

Hurlbut’s  raiders  led  by  Colonel  Grierson  would  ride  south- 
ward from  La  Grange,  cut  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi, 

16  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  196,  197;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol. 
XXIV,  pt.  I,  520. 
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east  of  Jackson.  In  northwestern  Mississippi,  Sooy  Smith  and 
Bryant  were  to  hammer  Chalmers'  Rebels. 

The  Union  raids  were  comprehensive.  If  successful,  they 
would  seriously  embarrass  Confederate  efforts  to  funnel  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  to  Bragg’s  and  Pemberton’s  armies. 

* * * 

Among  the  Confederate  commands  that  would  be  called 
upon  to  oppose  these  powerful  and  dangerous  thrusts  were  the 
troops  in  General  Chalmers’  Fifth  Military  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Chalmers’  district  consisted  of  the  upper  two  tiers  of 
counties  in  Mississippi,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a line  running 
north  and  south  through  New  Albany,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Chalmers  commanded  1,800  Confederates, 
mostly  State  Troops,  all  mounted.17  Chalmers,  having  heard 
rumors  of  the  impending  Union  attack,  notified  Pemberton, 
“This  news  has  come  to  me  from  various  sources  and  may  be 
true,  but  the  very  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  it  would 
make  me  doubtful  about  it.”18 

Evidently,  Pemberton  placed  no  credence  in  the  report 
passed  on  by  Chalmers,  because  he  made  no  effort  to  alert  the 
Confederate  forces  in  north  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  forthcoming  Union  raids.  Chalmers, 
while  the  Federals  made  their  plans  and  massed  their  troops, 
spent  a good  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  in  a futile  battle  of 
words  with  a ranking  officer  in  the  Mississippi  State  Troops — 
Major  General  Samuel  J.  Gholson.  The  two  officers  battled 
over  who  was  to  control  the  State  Troops.10 

The  First  Mississippi  Military  District  commanded  by 
Brigadier  General  Daniel  Ruggles  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Chalmers’  district  and  on  the  east  by  the  Alabama  line. 
Ruggles’  district  was  garrisoned  by  2,600  troops  — cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry.20 


17  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  702,  713. 

18  Ibid.,  740. 

19  Ibid.,  737,  738,  740,  741. 

20  Ibid.,  702,  706,  733. 
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On  April  6 an  interesting  telegram  reached  Ruggles' 
Columbus  headquarters  from  Brigadier  General  Sterling  A.  M. 
Wood,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  District  of  North  Alabama. 
Wood  observed,  “The  enemy  intend  to  make  a raid  from  Cor- 
inth in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Please  instruct  your  cavalry  to 
harass  them  in  rear”21 

Ruggles  reacted  to  this  warning  by  placing  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Clark  R.  Barteau  in  command  of  all  the  mounted  troops 
in  the  district.22  The  next  day,  Ruggles  ordered  his  junior  offi- 
cers to  hold  their  men  ready  to  move  into  the  Big  Bear  country. 
There,  they  would  be  on  the  flank  of  any  Federal  force  which 
advanced  toward  Tuscumbia.  Later  information  satisfied  Rug- 
gles that  the  Yankees,  instead  of  planning  an  offensive  into 
north  Alabama,  were  pulling  troops  out  of  their  forward  base 
at  Corinth.  Ruggles  canceled  the  orders  for  the  march  of  a 
strong  column  into  the  Big  Bear  Creek  area.  Instead,  he  would 
send  a combat  patrol. 

Plans  were  now  worked  out  by  Ruggles  for  a raid  on 
Union  communication  lines  in  West  Tennessee  and  north  Mis- 
sissippi. The  2d  Alabama  Cavalry,  supported  by  four  guns  of 
Owens'  Arkansas  Battery,  was  sent  to  Town  Creek,  supported 
by  four  guns  of  Owens'  Arkansas  Battery,  nine  miles  east  of 
Okolona,  and  Ruggles  left  his  Columbus  headquarters  on  the 
13th  for  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  northern  section  of  his 
district. 

At  Verona,  Mississippi,  Ruggles  ascertained  that  the  re- 
ports he  had  received  of  a reduction  in  Federal  strength  at 
Corinth  were  without  foundation.  In  addition,  news  was  re- 
ceived indicating  that  the  Yanks  were  concentrating  a formid- 
able force  at  La  Grange.  Ruggles  now  made  a fatal  mistake. 
Believing  it  was  his  primary  duty  to  protect  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  the  adjacent  countryside,  the  general  decided 
it  would  be  unwise  to  send  combat  patrols  to  harass  the  Corinth 
Federals.  Apparently,  the  only  action  Ruggles  took  to  embarrass 
the  bluecoats  was  to  request  that  General  Gholson  send  100  of 


21  Ibid.,  707. 
“Ibid.,  716. 
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his  Mississippi  State  Troops  to  tear  up  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  between  Grand  Junction  and  Corinth. 
Nothing  came  of  these  orders  to  Gholson;  no  mention  of  any 
raid  on  the  railroad  at  this  time  is  contained  in  the  Official 
Records. 

Having  visited  all  the  troops  in  the  district,  relocated  his 
lines  of  communication,  and  alerted  his  subordinates  to  the 
impending  dangers,  Ruggles  returned  to  Columbus.23 

Colonel  Philip  D.  Roddey  had  only  recently  relieved  Gen- 
eral Wood  as  commander  of  the  District  of  Northern  Alabama.21 
Roddey  established  his  headquarters  at  Tuscumbia,  and  re- 
ceived the  distressing  news  from  his  aides  that  the  district 
contained  less  than  2,100  Confederate  troops — hardly  enough 
to  conduct  a holding  action  in  case  the  Corinth  Federals 
launched  an  offensive  into  the  Muscle  Shoals  area.25  Evidently, 
Roddey  made  good  use  of  the  few  soldiers  available,  because  the 
reports  of  Dodge’s  scouts  led  the  Yankee  officers  to  estimate 
the  Rebel  strength  as  in  excess  of  6,500.26 

The  Confederate  position  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  sector 
wasn’t  as  critical  as  a comparison  of  the  “Orders  of  Battle” 
might  indicate.  The  reason:  The  presence  of  the  Confederate 
Cavalry  Corps  commanded  by  hard-hitting  Major  General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  70 
miles  north  of  Tuscumbia.  Here,  Van  Dorn’s  troopers  screened 
the  left  flank  of  Bragg’s  Army  of  Tennessee.  Part  of  this  mobile 

* * * 

While  Streight’s  soldiers  were  drawing  the  prerequisite 
clothing,  ordnance,  and  equipment  from  the  big  Nashville  supply 
depot  on  April  10,  the  colonel  received  orders  from  Chief  of 

23  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  I,  560. 

24  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  728.  Upon  being  relieved  by 
Roddey,  Wood  had  returned  to  Wartrace,  Tennessee,  where  he  had 
resumed  command  of  his  infantry  brigade  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

-5Ibid.,  873;  Thomas  Jordan  and  J.  P.  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  and  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  (New  Orleans,  1868), 
251. 

6 O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  245,  246. 
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force,  mustering  about  7,300  rugged,  combat-tested  troopers, 
could  be  sent  to  Eoddey’s  assistance,  if  needed.27 
Staff  Garfield  to  embark  his  men  at  once  on  steamers.  The 
“provisional  brigade”  would  then  proceed  down  the  Cumber- 
land Eiver  to  Palmyra.  Landing  at  Palmyra,  the  column  would 
march  to  Fort  Henry,  seizing  all  the  horses  and  mules  found 
along  the  route. 

The  troops  were  formed,  mustered,  and  marched  to  the 
steamboat  landing.  Streight  and  his  subordinates  turned  the 
men  to  loading  their  gear  aboard  eight  transports.  It  was  after 
dark,  before  the  last  of  the  stubborn  mules  was  embarked, 
and  the  boats  were  able  to  cast  off. 

The  next  evening  the  boats  tied  up  at  Palmyra.  Here,  the 
soldiers  disembarked  and  prepared  to  march  cross-country  to 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  With  the  troops  and  their 
mounts  ashore,  the  steamboats  resumed  their  run  down  the 
Cumberland  Eiver,  and  on  to  Fort  Henry,  where  they  were  to 
rendezvous  with  Streight’ s column.28 

Streight  mustered  his  command  at  Palmyra  early  on  the 
12th.  Instructions  were  issued  to  catch  and  saddle  the  mules. 
It  was  now  that  the  Yankee  infantrymen  discovered,  much  to 
their  discomfort,  that  most  of  the  mules  were  poor,  wild,  un- 
broken colts.  Many  of  the  beasts  were  only  two  years  old,  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  a large  number  had  distemper.  Between 
40  and  50  of  the  animals  were  too  near  death  to  travel  and 
would  have  to  be  left  at  the  landing.  A wild,  riotous  scene  en- 
sued as  the  soldiers  became  cowboys.  The  baffled  midwesterners 
were  hard  put  to  catch  and  break  the  mules.  A day  and  one- 
half  passed  before  a sufficient  number  of  mules  had  been  broken 
to  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  allow  the  column  to  depart  from 
Palmyra.  Meanwhile,  Streight  had  sent  out  patrols,  which  had 
seized  about  150  “excellent”  horses  and  mules  from  the  pro- 
testing Montgomery  and  Stewart  county  farmers.29 

27  Ibid.,  749. 

28  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  285;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  118-119. 

29  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  286. 
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Leaving  Palmyra  at  noon  on  the  13th,  Streight’s  column 
marched  15  miles  before  nightfall;  the  blueclads  halted  for  the 
night  on  Yellow  Creek.  Parties  again  scoured  the  countryside 
to  appropriate  additional  animals  for  the  men’s  use  during  the 
forthcoming  raid.  Alerted  to  the  Federals’  approach,  the  farm- 
ers had  hidden  most  of  their  horses  and  mules. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  march  was  resumed.  By  noon 
on  the  15th,  the  soldiers  reached  Fort  Henry.  It  had  required 
two  days  for  the  novice  cavalrymen  to  march  30  miles  on  their 
unbroken  mounts.  As  on  the  previous  day,  patrols  visited  the 
Stewart  county  farms  in  an  effort  to  find  additional  horses 
and  mules  for  Streight’s  men.  The  proximity  of  the  Rebel  2d 
Kentucky  Cavalry  undoubtedly  curbed  the  ardor  of  the  Union 
scouts ; only  a limited  number  of  horses  and  mules  were  seized. 
By  the  time  his  raiders  had  reached  Fort  Henry,  Colonel 
Streight  found  he  had  only  enough  animals  to  mount  1,250 
men.30 


Streight  had  been  disappointed  to  discover  that  the  vessels 
anchored  at  the  fort  weren’t  the  transports  he  had  sent  around 
to  the  Tennessee  from  Palmyra.  It  was  ascertained  by  the 
colonel  that  the  vessels  riding  at  anchor  were  the  boats  carrying 
the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Cairo.  It  was  the  next  evening  (the  16th)  before  Streight’s 
anxiously  awaited  transports  arrived.  Colonel  Orris  A.  Lawson 
of  the  3rd  Ohio,  the  officer  in  charge,  explained  to  his  superior 
the  reason  for  the  convoy’s  delay — the  vessels  had  stopped  at 
Smithland  to  take  on  “a  quantity  of  rations  and  forage” 
destined  for  General  Dodge’s  command  at  Corinth.31 

Streight’s  men  were  immediately  embarked.  General  Ellet 
assumed  charge  of  the  convoy,  and  the  crews  squared  away  the 
boats,  preparatory  to  casting  off.  Despite  the  hurried  prepara- 
tions, the  transports  were  unable  to  get  underway  on  the  night 
of  the  16th;  the  pilots  had  declared  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 

30  Ibid.;  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  119-120. 

31  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  286;  O.  R.  N.,  Series  I,  Vol.  24, 
p.  529.  The  guard  aboard  the  transports  consisted  of  four  companies 
of  the  51st  Indiana. 
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navigate  the  river  after  dark,  because  of  the  low  stage  of  the 
water. 

Early  the  next  morning,  escorted  by  two  gunboats,  the 
convoy  started  up  the  Tennessee  River.  In  spite  of  Streight’s 
exhortations,  the  run  upstream  was  very  slow.22 

The  convoy  stopped  at  Savannah,  Tennessee,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  From  Savannah,  Streight  addressed  a message  to 
General  Dodge: 

I will  move  up  the  river  at  daylight  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We  have  180,000  rations  on  board  for  you.  Will  halt 
at  Hamburg,  for  message  from  you,  and  if  I do  not  hear 
from  you  there,  I will  proceed  to  Eastport,  where  I shall 
endeavor  to  open  communications  with  you.33 
Streight  at  the  same  time  mailed  a letter  to  his  wife,  in- 
forming her  that  he  was  “entering  into  a most  difficult  and 
dangerous  service.  My  command  is  curious  to  know  where  we 
are  going.  The  general  [Rosecrans]  has  trusted  to  my  hands  a 
very  important  command.  I hope  I will  not  disappoint  him.”34 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  the  convoy  resumed  its  tedious 
rim  up  the  Tennessee  River.  A brief  stop  to  see  if  Dodge  had 
sent  a courier  with  a reply  to  Streight’s  communication  was 
made  at  Hamburg.  Not  hearing  anything  from  Dodge,  Streight 
gave  the  order  to  cast  off. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  the  expedition  reached  East- 
port.  As  soon  as  the  boats  had  tied  up,  Streight  went  ashore. 
He  left  Colonel  Lawson  in  charge,  with  orders  to  supervise  the 
debarkation  of  the  men.  From  Eastport,  Streight  rode  inland 
to  confer  with  General  Dodge,  who  had  established  his  head- 
quarters on  Big  Bear  Creek,  12  miles  away.30 


J Ibid. 

33  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  120. 
84  Ibid. 

30  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  286. 
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General  Dodge’s  cavalry  brigade  led  by  Colonel  Florence 
M.  Cornyn  had  ridden  out  of  its  Glendale  encampment  on  the 
morning  of  April  14.  The  Union  troopers  encountered  scouts 
from  Colonel  Roddey’s  Confederate  command  near  Burnsville. 
After  a brief  clash,  the  Yankees  drove  the  Rebels  from  the 
village,  and  pushed  on  to  within  four  miles  of  Iuka,  where 
they  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  advance  of  the  Union  horse- 
men had  been  hindered  more  by  the  muddy  roads  than  Southern 
resistance. 

“Boots  and  Saddles”  was  sounded  at  daybreak.  The  troop- 
ers mounted  their  horses  and  again  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
retiring  Confederates.  An  advance  of  eight  miles  brought 
Cornyn’s  blueclads  to  Cook’s  farm,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Big  Bear  Creek.26 

Three  of  the  four  infantry  brigades  constituting  Dodge’s 
division,  supported  by  two  batteries  of  artillery,  marched  from 
Corinth  on  the  15th.  The  footsoldiers  took  the  road  pioneered 
by  Cornyn’s  horsemen.  One  of  the  soldiers  noted  in  his  diary, 
“We  travel  slowly  all  day,  save  at  times  when  we  are  compelled 
to  make  brisk  stops  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  teams.  We 
go  into  camp  to-night  at  Burnsville,  fifteen  miles  from  Corinth. 
The  boys  are  in  fine  spirits,  eager  to  push  forward.” 

The  infantry  resumed  its  tramp  eastward,  as  soon  as  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared.  A soldier  reported  that  the  sun 
was  “intensely  hot,”  and  a number  of  men  were  felled  by  the 
heat.  The  column  halted  at  Iuka  for  the  noon  meal.  By  mid- 
afternoon, Dodge’s  infantry  reached  Cook’s  farm,  three  miles 
from  Big  Bear  Creek,  where  they  rendezvoused  with  Cornyn’s 
cavalry.37 

During  the  night  of  April  16-17,  Dodge  briefed  his  sub- 
ordinates as  to  what  was  expected  of  them  in  the  morning.  If 

26  Ibid.,  251. 

37 D.  Leib  Ambrose,  History  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  From  its  First  Muster  into  the  Service,  April  25,  1861, 
to  its  Final  Muster  Out,  July  9,  1865  (Springfield,  1868),  146-147;  O.  R., 
Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  246,  247. 
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all  went  well,  nightfall  on  the  17th  would  find  Dodge’s  com- 
mand east  of  Big  Bear  Creek.  Shortly  after  daybreak,  the 
brigade  commanders  moved  to  carry  out  Dodge’s  instructions. 
Cornyn’s  mounted  brigade,  covered  by  a fierce  bombardment, 
charged  across  Big  Bear  Creek  at  Steminine’s  Ford.  On  doing 
so,  they  found  that  Roddey’s  men  had  already  withdrawn.33 
After  a bridgehead  had  been  established,  Colonel  Cornyn  de- 
tached two  companies  of  the  10th  Missouri  Cavalry  and  one 
company  of  the  9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry.  This  combat 
patrol  was  to  follow  a little  used  byway  north  of  the  Corinth- 
Tuscumbia  road,  and  screen  the  left  flank  of  the  main  column 
as  it  drove  eastward. 

A mile  and  one-half  east  of  Big  Bear  Creek,  Cornyn’s  van- 
guard encountered  a small  Confederate  patrol.  The  Southern- 
ers’ retreat  was  so  precipitant  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Yanks  to  deploy.  Roddey’s  greyclads  were  next  encountered  at 
Dickson  Station,  four  miles  beyond.  The  Rebels’  resistance  now 
stiffened.  Cornyn  was  compelled  to  deploy  his  men  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  bring  forward  a section  of 
artillery  manned  by  Battery  I,  1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery. 

A few  shells  from  the  Missourian’s  guns  caused  the  Con- 
federate line  of  battle  to  dissolve.  The  advance  was  resumed; 
it  continued  until  the  Yankee  cavalrymen  reached  Buzzard 
Roost.  There,  they  found  Roddey’s  men  deployed  in  line  of 
battle  across  the  road.  The  Missourians’  two  cannons  came 
thundering  forward.  Unlimbering,  the  cannoneers  opened  fire 
on  the  greyclads.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jesse  J.  Phillips  of  the 
9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry  shouted  for  his  troopers  to  dis- 
mount. As  soon  as  horseholders  had  been  detailed,  Phillips’ 
troopers  charged  the  Confederate  right  flank.  A few  minutes  of 
brisk  skirmishing  ended  in  another  withdrawal  by  the  grey- 
backs,  who  fell  back  to  within  a short  distance  of  Caney  Creek. 
The  victorious  Yanks  pursued  the  Rebs  as  far  as  Barton 
Station.  Halting  his  command  in  a large  clover  field,  Cornyn 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  rest.39 


33  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  247,  251. 
29  Ibid.,  251,  252. 
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Meanwhile,  the  three  companies  covering  the  left  flank  of 
Cornyn’s  advance  had  flushed  a strong  force  of  Southerners 
from  an  encampment  north  of  the  railroad.  The  Rebels,  to 
escape  from  being  encircled,  sought  to  make  their  getaway  to 
the  south.  They  struck  the  Corinth-Tuscumbia  road  near  New- 
som’s farm  at  an  opportune  moment. 

Following  the  skirmish  at  Buzzard  Roost,  Captain  Benja- 
min Tannrath  of  Battery  I had  reported  his  ammunition  ex- 
hausted. Cornyn  directed  him  to  halt  his  guns,  and  send  to  the 
rear  for  his  reserve  supply.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition, 
Tannrath  was  to  press  forward  and  rejoin  the  cavalry  brigade. 
Having  refilled  their  limbers,  the  cannoneers  resumed  the 
march  eastward.  Unfortunately  for  the  artillerists,  they  en- 
countered the  Confederates  who  were  escaping  from  Dodge’s 
trap.  The  guns,  limbers,  and  45  cannoneers  were  gobbled  up 
by  the  Rebs.40 

Cornyn,  upon  receipt  of  news  regarding  the  capture  of 
the  cannons,  left  the  9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry  and  the 
10th  Missouri  Cavalry  to  hold  his  advanced  position  at  Barton 
Station.  Accompanied  by  the  remainder  of  his  brigade,  Cornyn 
returned  to  Newsom’s  farm  hoping  to  retake  the  guns. 

Coming  up  with  the  Rebels,  Cornyn  called  for  Captain 
James  Cameron  of  the  1st  Alabama  Cavalry  (Union)  to  take 
his  unit,  charge  the  greyclads,  and  recover  the  cannons.  The 
Alabama  Unionists  put  their  spurs  to  their  horses  and  swept 
forward.  But,  they  were  easily  repulsed  by  a hail  of  lead  which 
killed  their  captain.  Roddey’s  men,  observing  that  they  were 
confronted  by  overwhelming  odds,  abandoned  one  of  the  guns. 
Taking  cover  in  the  woods  south  of  the  road,  they  opened  fire 
on  the  Yanks.  Cornyn  feared  the  Southerners  might  establish 
a roadblock.  By  doing  so,  they  could  interrupt  communications 
between  his  advanced  guard  at  Barton  Station,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  brigade  at  Newsom’s  farm.  Cornyn  accordingly  re- 
called his  troops  from  Barton  Station.41 

40  Ibid.,  252.  Captain  Tannrath  accompanied  Cornyn’s  advance,  leav- 
ing Lieutenant  John  F.  Brunner  in  charge  of  the  section. 

41  Ibid.,  253. 
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The  hard-marching  infantry  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Moses  M.  Bane  had  reached  Big  Bear  Creek  soon  after  the 
cavalry.  The  troops  began  crossing  the  river  in  flatboats,  which 
Roddey’s  troopers  had  neglected  to  destroy.  Many  of  the  foot- 
soldiers,  however,  were  so  impatient  to  close  with  the  foe  that 
they  stripped  off  their  cartridge-boxes,  buckled  them  around 
their  necks,  and  waded  the  river.  Without  bothering  to  wring 
the  water  out  of  their  clothes,  they  fell  in  on  their  colors.42 

Harking  to  the  sound  of  battle,  Bane’s  midwestern  farm 
boys  tramped  rapidly  eastward.  At  Dickson  Station,  Bane  re- 
ceived news  of  Roddey’s  successful  attack  on  Cornyn’s  rear. 
This  situation  called  for  a forced  march.  Near  Cherokee  Station, 
Bane’s  vanguard  was  fired  on  by  Confederate  snipers,  who  had 
infiltrated  the  area. 

The  roadblock  was  cleared,  and  Bane’s  brigade  soon  reached 
Newsom’s  farm.  There,  they  found  Cornyn’s  troopers  deployed 
in  line  of  battle  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Roddey’s  main  line 
of  resistance  could  be  seen  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond.  Captain 
Frederick  Welker  of  Battery  H,  1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery 
in  conformity  to  an  order  from  Colonel  Bane  brought  his  six 
cannons  forward.  As  soon  as  the  trails  had  struck  the  ground, 
the  artillerists  began  to  hammer  away  at  the  butternuts  with 
shot  and  shell. 

Bane  and  Cornyn  met  and  hammered  out  plans  which  they 
hoped  would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  Roddey’s  outnumbered 
command.  The  Southerners  were  to  be  tricked  into  attacking. 
To  do  this,  Cornyn  directed  his  men  to  feign  a retreat.  While 
the  cavalrymen  were  retiring,  Bane  deployed  three  of  his  in- 
fantry regiments  and  the  9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry  of 
Cornyn’s  brigade  in  the  timber  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
road.  The  officers  cautioned  their  men  to  hold  their  fire  and 
be  ready  to  ambush  the  Southerners  when  they  charged.  Rod- 
dey  refused  to  rise  to  the  bait;  the  plans  of  Bane  and  Cornyn 

^Ambrose,  History  of  the  7th  Illinois,  148. 

45  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  253,  254,  259,  260.  The  infantry 
units  deployed  by  Bane  were  the  7th,  50th,  and  57th  Illinois  Regiments. 
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came  to  naught.43  By  nightfall,  the  rest  of  Dodge’s  division 
marched  up  and  joined  Bane’s  and  Cornyn’s  commands.44 

If  Roddey  and  his  staff  exchanged  congratulations  on  the 
night  of  the  17th,  they  had  ample  reason  for  doing  so.  With 
less  than  2,100  men,  Roddey  had  slowed  the  advance  of  Dodge’s 
powerful  5,500-man  column,  supported  by  two  batteries.  The 
tenacious  resistance  encountered  by  Dodge  convinced  him  that 
he  was  opposed  by  8,000  Rebels — equally  divided  between  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  Because  of  his  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
situation,  Dodge  dashed  off  a communication  to  his  immediate 
superior,  Major  General  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  who  maintained 
his  headquarters  at  Jackson,  Tennessee.  Dodge  urged  that 
Colonel  John  W.  Fuller’s  brigade  be  rushed  from  Corinth  to 
his  assistance.45 

Unable  to  discover  why  the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade 
and  Streight’s  command  had  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
Dodge  determined  to  have  his  troops  retire  to  Big  Bear  Creek 
pending  their  arrival.  Covered  by  Cornyn’s  horsemen,  the 
Yanks  fell  back  from  their  advanced  positions  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th.  The  footsoldiers  halted  about  two  miles  from  Big 
Bear  Creek.  As  usual  when  such  a movement  was  undertaken, 
rumors  were  flying.  According  to  one,  the  Federals  were  “tak- 
ing back  water,”  while  another  had  the  Confederates  reinforced 
and  endeavoring  to  get  between  the  Yanks  and  their  base. 

As  soon  as  arms  had  been  stacked,  Colonel  Dick  Rowett  of 
the  7th  Illinois  issued  a call  for  “five  brave  men”  from  each 
company  in  his  regiment.  On  doing  so,  Rowett  told  his  soldiers, 
“I  am  going  to  do  something  that  will  call  for  that  kind  of 
metal.”  Rowett  and  his  volunteers  went  up  into  the  hills,  and 
in  about  one  hour  returned  with  about  30  sheep  and  a large 
quantity  of  bacon.46 

It  rained  very  hard  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  “giving  every- 
body and  everything  a general  wetting.”  The  soldiers  spent  the 

44  Ibid.,  247. 

43  Ibid.,  244. 

48  Ibid.,  247,  254,  260;  Ambrose,  History  of  the  7th  Illinois,  148. 
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morning  pulling  minie  balls  and  getting  their  rifle-muskets  in 
order.  Meanwhile,  Dodge  had  called  for  Cornyn.  The  cavalry- 
man was  to  take  his  brigade,  and  by  following  a little  used  road, 
fall  upon  Roddey’s  Buzzard  Roost  encampment  from  the  rear. 
High  water  in  Buzzard  Roost  Creek  caused  a change  in  Dodge’s 
plan.  Improvising,  Cornyn  deployed  his  troopers  in  front  of 
the  Rebel  position.  After  extending  their  flanks  to  envelope 
the  Southerners’  lines,  the  bluecoats  charged.  Outnumbered,  the 
Confederates  fled  leaving  five  dead  on  the  field.  Having  broken 
up  this  advance  base,  the  Federals  returned  to  their  camp  on 
Big  Bear  Creek.47 

* * * 

Ellet  and  Streight  had  arrived  at  Eastport  on  April  19. 
Following  his  meeting  with  Dodge,  Streight  returned  to  the 
Tennessee  River  town  about  midnight.48  During  his  absence, 
the  woes  which  an  unkind  fate  had  in  store  for  the  gallant 
Indianian  and  his  band  continued.  Most  of  the  mules  had 
been  landed  without  mishap,  but  once  ashore  the  noisy  ani- 
mals commenced  to  celebrate  with  clarion  calls  their  de- 
liverance from  a “watery  grave.”  The  braying  of  mules  was 
not  an  unusual  sound  to  Roddey’s  men,  some  of  whom  were  lurk- 
ing about  the  Yankee  encampment,  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to 
embarrass  the  foe.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  some  of  the  grey 
clads  crept  into  Streight’s  corral.  With  hoots  and  yells,  they 
succeeded  in  stampeding  the  mules.49 

Daylight  revealed  to  Streight  the  sad  fact  that  nearly  400 
of  his  best  animals  had  disappeared.  Throughout  the  20th  and 
till  midday  on  the  21st,  Streight’s  men  became  cowboys  and 
scoured  the  countryside  in  search  of  the  missing  mules.  Only 
about  one-half  the  stampeded  animals  were  recovered;  the  re- 
mainder fell  into  Southerners’  hands.  The  loss  of  the  mules 
was  a heavy  blow  to  Streight’s  plans.  Besides  causing  the 
Federals  to  squander  almost  two  days  at  Eastport,  it  also 

17  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  254;  Ambrose,  History  of  the 
7th  Illinois,  148-149. 

4S0.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  286. 

49  Wyeth,  Life  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  190;  Hartpence,  History  of 
the  51st  Indiana,  121. 
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caused  them  to  exhaust  many  of  their  remaining  mounts  in  a 
futile  search.  If  the  raid  were  to  get  under  way,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Streight’s  men  to  appropriate  additional  animals 
while  en  route  from  Eastport  to  Tuscumbia.60 

Streight’s  and  Fuller’s  commands  reached  Dodge’s  ad- 
vance staging  area  on  Big  Bear  Creek  on  the  night  of  April 
21. 51  The  low  stage  of  the  Tennessee  River  above  Eastport  pre- 
cluded the  co-operation  of  the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade  in 
the  forthcoming  operations.  Consequently,  Dodge  instructed 
Ellett  to  drop  his  fleet  downstream  to  Savannah.  There,  he 
would  disembark  his  marines  and  make  a demonstration  de- 
signed to  draw  the  Southerners’  attention  away  from  Dodge’s 
thrust  toward  Tuscumbia. 

At  Savannah,  the  brigade’s  cavalry  battalion  led  by  Major 
James  M.  Hubbard  went  ashore.  Striking  rapidly  eastward  18 
miles  to  Craven’s  Mill,  the  Federals  scattered  a detachment 
from  the  10th  Tennessee  Cavalry.  Hubbard’s  men  destroyed  a 
commissary  depot  located  at  the  mill,  and  returned  to  Savannah 
with  several  prisoners. 

A continued  fall  on  the  Tennessee  compelled  Ellet’s  squad- 
ron on  April  26  to  drop  below  the  mouth  of  Duck  River.52 

Despite  the  arrival  of  Streight’s  and  Fuller’s  columns  at 
Big  Bear  Creek,  another  day  was  wasted  by  Dodge.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  order  to  push  on,  Dodge’s  soldiers  had  erected  “she- 
bangs” to  shield  themselves  from  the  sun.  The  failure  to  resume 
the  advance  perplexed  the  bluecoats.  Foraging  parties  raided 
the  neighboring  plantations  and  farms.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  the  infantrymen  gathered  around  their  camp  fires  to  sing 


50  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  247,  286.  A number  of  the  mules 
drawn  at  Nashville  had  to  be  left  at  Eastport,  because  of  distemper. 

51  Ibid.  Fuller’s  command  had  been  sent  from  Corinth  in  answer 
to  Dodge’s  plea  for  reinforcements. 

5 O.  R.  N.,  Series  I,  Vol.  24,  pp.  529,  530.  On  the  27th  the  vessels 
carrying  the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade  returned  downstream  stopping 
at  Ft.  Henry. 
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“Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  “Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,”  and  other 
popular  songs.  The  arrival  of  Streight’s  and  Fuller’s  brigades 
satisfied  the  troops  that  “some  bold  movement  is  contemplated.” 

It  was  April  23  before  Dodge’s  command  broke  camp  and 
headed  eastward.  At  Rock  Cut,  five  miles  west  of  Tuscumbia, 
Cornyn’s  brigade,  which  screened  Dodge’s  advance,  encountered 
a Confederate  roadblock.  A number  of  Roddey’s  sharpshooters 
defended  this  formidable  position.  Artillery  was  called  for. 
Within  several  minutes,  the  guns  had  been  unlimbered.  Open- 
ing fire,  the  cannoneers  compelled  a hurried  evacuation  of  the 
cut  by  the  Southerners.  Dodge’s  troops  bivouacked  for  the 
night  two  miles  west  of  Little  Bear  Creek.53 

A tired  soldier  in  the  7th  Illinois  noted  in  his  diary,  “To- 
day we  witness  war’s  desolating  scourge  on  the  plantations. 
The  devouring  elements  of  fire  are  doing  their  work.  The  Ala- 
bama Union  cavalry  and  the  Kansas  Jayhawkers  are  on  the 
war-path;  their  day  has  come — their  day  of  retribution.”54 

It  had  been  reported  to  Dodge  by  his  scouts  that  the  Con- 
federates were  massed  in  strength  behind  Little  Bear  Creek. 
He  resolved  to  bluff  a frontal  assault  with  his  infantry,  while 
Cornyn’s  mounted  troopers  turned  the  Rebels’  left  flank. 

Fording  the  creek  south  of  the  railroad,  the  troopers  gained 
the  Frankfort-Tuscumbia  road.  Encountering  no  opposition, 
Cornyn’s  bluecoats  pushed  rapidly  ahead.  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  W.  Sweeny,  who  cammanded  the  demonstrating  force, 
quickly  ascertained  that  Roddey’s  outnumbered  men  had  van- 
ished from  the  area.  The  general  ordered  his  brigade  to  cross 
Little  Bear  Creek.  Wading  the  stream,  the  footsoldiers  drove 
for  Tuscumbia.  Having  the  shorter  distance  to  travel,  they 
reached  the  town  ahead  of  Cornyn’s  horsemen.  As  Sweeny’s 
men  entered  Tuscumbia  at  noon,  they  exchanged  shots  with 
Roddey’s  rear  guard.55 

53  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  247,  255,  260;  Ambrose,  History 
of  the  7th  Illinois,  149-150. 

54  Ambrose,  History  of  the  7th  Illinois,  150. 

53  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  247,  255,  260. 
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Upon  the  occupation  of  Tuscumbia,  Dodge  sent  a combat 
patrol  under  Colonel  Phillips  to  compel  the  surrender  of  Flor- 
ence. The  mayor,  believing  the  Yanks  would  be  unable  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  River,  refused  to  receive  Phillips’  summons  to 
capitulate.  Such  conduct  couldn’t  be  tolerated.  The  colonel 
ordered  Battery  H,  1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery  into  action.  A 
few  shells  brought  the  citizens  to  their  senses.  Florence  was 
surrendered  and  occupied  by  Phillips’  task  force.56 

Concurrent  with  the  dispatch  of  the  force  to  Florence, 
Dodge  had  ordered  Colonel  Cornyn  to  take  the  7th  Kansas  and 
the  10th  Missouri  Cavalry,  about  800  strong,  and  ride  eastward 
along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  As  they  advanced, 
the  troopers  were  to  tear  up  the  track. 

Four  miles  east  of  Tuscumbia,  Cornyn’s  cavalrymen  en- 
countered part  of  Roddey’s  command,  supported  by  artillery. 
The  Rebs  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  across  the  Decatur  road. 
Cornyn  brought  his  mountain  howitzers  forward.  At  the  same 
time,  he  deployed  the  7th  Kansas  to  the  left  of  the  road  and 
the  10th  Missouri  to  the  right.  Covered  by  a bombardment 
from  the  “Jackass  Battery,”  the  Federals  resumed  the  advance. 
During  the  next  several  hours,  the  vigor  of  Cornyn’s  thrust 
frustrated  Roddey’s  holding  action.  The  Southerners  were 
driven  from  four  successive  roadblocks.  By  nightfall,  Cornyn’s 
horsemen  approached  a large  open  field,  four  miles  east  of 
Leighton.  Here,  the  Federals  encountered  Roddey’s  main  line 
of  resistance.  Not  wishing  to  chance  an  engagement,  the  Fed- 
erals halted  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.57 

Early  the  next  morning  (the  25th),  a courier  galloped  up 
to  Colonel  Cornyn’s  headquarters  with  a message  from  Dodge. 
Cornyn  was  “to  fall  back  at  once  to  Tuscumbia.”  The  Yankee 


M Ibid.,  248. 

,T  Ibid.,  256.  Roddey’s  force  engaged  on  the  24th  consisted  of  the 
4th  and  53rd  Alabama  Cavalry,  Julian’s  Alabama  Cavalry  Battalion, 
and  Baxter’s  Alabama  Partisan  Company,  supported  by  Ferrell’s 
Georgia  Battery. 
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troopers  encountered  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  their 
possibly  dangerous  position.53 

On  the  march  to  Tuscumbia,  Streight’s  raiders  had  fol- 
lowed Dodge’s  infantrymen.  The  countryside  to  the  river  on 
the  north  and  to  the  mountains  on  the  south  was  scoured  in 
a vain  attempt  to  appropriate  enough  horses  and  mules  to 
mount  Streight’s  entire  command.69  Since  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  enough  livestock  from  the  inhabitants  to  mount  all  of 
Streight’s  men,  General  Dodge  determined  to  dismount  the 
9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry  and  have  the  troopers  turn  their 
horses  over  to  the  raiders.60  Despite  this  accretion,  150  of 
Streight’s  men  had  neither  horses  nor  mules,  and  as  many 
more  had  chargers  which  were  unable  to  carry  more  than 
saddles.  These  individuals,  however,  wouldn’t  be  left  behind. 
They  were  to  accompany  the  column  hoping  to  be  supplied 
with  mounts  as  the  expedition  swept  toward  its  objective— 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

At  Tuscumbia,  a wagonmaster  with  six  teams  and  wagons 
reported  to  Colonel  Streight.  These  vehicles  would  be  used  to 
haul  ammunition  and  rations.  The  surgeon  was  directed  to 
examine  the  provisional  brigade;  all  men  pronounced  unfit 
to  withstand  the  anticipated  hard  marches  were  told  to  fall 
out  and  report  to  General  Dodge. 

On  the  night  of  April  26,  just  as  Streight’s  command,  down 
to  about  1,500  strong,  was  getting  ready  to  leave  Tuscumbia, 
Dodge  gave  the  colonel  bad  news.  Dodge  had  learned  from 
usually  reliable  sources  that  General  Forrest,  with  his  hard- 
riding  “critter”  cavalry,  had  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Town  Creek.  Dodge  promised  Streight  that 
he  would  launch  a drive  eastward  toward  Courtland  in  the 
morning,  and  he  felt  confident  this  would  keep  Forrest  busy. 
If  the  unexpected  happened  and  Forrest  escaped  Dodge’s  trap, 


58  Ibid.,  248,  256. 
50  Ibid.,  286,  287. 
60  Ibid.,  248. 
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the  general  promised  Streight  that  he  would  rush  Cornyn’s 
cavalrymen  to  his  aid.61 

Before  leaving  Tuscumbia,  Streight  wrote  his  wife  and 
General  Garfield.  The  colonel  informed  his  wife,  we  '‘leave 
here  to-morrow  at  1 o’clock  for  parts  unknown.  I am  confident 
of  success,  but  may  fail ; in  which  case  I may  be  taken  prisoner ; 
but  I trust  all  will  come  out  right.  If  I succeed,  it  will  aid  our 
cause  more  than  everything  that  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  our  entire  army.”62 

Garfield  was  advised  that  “after  numerous  difficulties  and 
delays,”  the  colonel  finally  had  obtained  enough  animals  to 
mount  all  but  200  of  his  people.  “Gen.  Dodge,”  Streight  wrote, 
“has  let  me  have  nearly  400  animals,  and  has  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  aid  me ; but  the  people  throughout  the  country 
have  run  off  most  of  their  horses  and  mules.”  When  he  left 
Tuscumbia,  Streight  promised  “to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible,” 
and  Garfield  could  rest  assured  that  nothing  would  be  left 
undone  to  insure  the  expedition’s  success. 

Streight  felt  that  he  could  get  a two  or  three  day  jump  on 
Roddey’s  and  Forrest’s  troopers.  But  if  they  followed  his 
column  too  close,  the  colonel  promised  to  “turn  upon  them  and 
give  them  battle  in  the  mountains.”63 

At  11  p.m.  on  April  26,  Streight  gave  the  order  to  mount. 
It  was  raining  very  hard  as  the  1,500  Yankee  raiders  marched 

out  of  Tuscumbia  and  turned  into  the  Russellville  road.64 

* * * 

General  Bragg  badgered  by  Roddey’s  pleas  for  reinforce- 
ments had  telegraphed  Forrest  on  April  23.  At  this  stage  of 
the  conflict,  Forrest’s  headquarters  were  at  Spring  Hill,  Ten- 
nessee. Forrest  was  directed  by  Bragg  to  hasten  to  Roddey’s 
relief.66 


61  Ibid.;  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  123. 
62Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  122. 

63  Ibid. 

64  Ibid.,  123. 

65  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  788. 
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Without  wasting  a moment,  Forrest  directed  the  11th 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  600  strong,  led  by  Colonel  Henry  A.  Ed- 
mondson to  ride  at  full  speed  for  the  Tennessee  River.  Edmond- 
son was  to  cross  the  river  at  Bainbridge  and  reinforce  Roddey. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  brigade,  Forrest  set  out  the  next 
morning.  Forrest  planned  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Brown’s  Ferry,  southwest  of  Athens.63 

Arriving  at  the  ferry  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Forrest 
learned  of  the  Federal  occupation  of  Florence.  The  general 
immediately  dispatched  Colonel  George  G.  Dibrell  with  the 
10th  and  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry  and  a section  of  Morton’s 
battery  to  retake  Florence.  After  capturing  the  town,  Morton’s 
cannoneers  were  to  throw  their  pieces  into  battery  and  harass 
the  Yankees  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee. 

Forrest,  accompanied  by  the  4th  and  19th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  and  the  rest  of  Morton’s  battery,  crossed  the  Tennessee 
during  the  night  on  two  steamboats.  Upon  reaching  the  left 
bank,  the  Rebels  pressed  forward  ten  miles  to  Courtland. 
There,  Forrest  learned  that  Roddey’s  command,  reinforced  by 
the  11th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  had  taken  position  behind  Town 
Creek.  Roddey  had  alerted  his  troopers  to  be  ready  to  contest 
a Yankee  advance  in  the  morning.67 

Losing  no  time,  Forrest  hurried  his  men  forward,  and 
established  his  headquarters  on  the  Tuscumbia  road  several 
miles  behind  Roddey’s  line  of  battle.  Roddey  soon  reported  to 
Forrest.  Tersely,  he  informed  Forrest  that  Dodge’s  column  of 
7,500  bluecoats,  screened  by  Cornyn’s  horsemen,  had  left  Tus- 
cumbia on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

The  road  was  very  muddy.  About  4 p.m.  the  Union  advance 
encountered  Roddey’s  pickets  east  of  Leighton.  Cornyn’s 
horsemen  drove  the  Rebs  across  Town  Creek.  Whereupon, 
Dodge  decided  to  call  a halt.  The  Federals  camped  for  the 

^Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  249,  250.  The  4th,  10th, 
13th  and  19th  Tennessee  Cavalry  Regiments,  supported  by  Morton’s 
Tennessee  Battery,  accompanied  Forrest  on  his  march  to  Brown’s  Ferry. 

67  Ibid.,  251. 
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night  a mile  west  of  the  creek.  “Weary  and  warm,”  the  soldiers, 
except  those  assigned  picket  duty,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
damp  ground  and  were  soon  fast  asleep.68 

At  dawn  on  April  28  Forrest,  accompanied  by  Roddey, 
rode  forward.  After  reconnoitering  the  Confederates’  position, 
Forrest  redeployed  the  greyclads:  the  4th  and  19th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  were  posted  beyond  the  range  of  the  Union  artillery, 
their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. Roddey’s  command  went  into  position  on  the  Tennes- 
seans’ left,  with  instructions  to  watch  “Shallow  Ford,”  (an 
upper  crossing  of  Town  Creek).  The  11th  Tennessee  Cavalry 
took  cover  in  the  woods  north  of  the  railroad  bridge;  Colonel 
Edmondson  had  orders  not  to  open  fire  unless  the  Yanks  tried 
to  cross  the  stream.69  Normally,  Town  Creek  wouldn’t  have 
been  much  of  a barrier,  but  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  several 
days  had  turned  the  usual  placid  stream  into  a raging  torrent. 

Dodge  and  his  subordinates  assembled  in  the  Dearing 
mansion  soon  after  daybreak  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  day’s 
operations.  At  the  council  of  war,  the  decision  was  made  to 
attack  despite  the  hazard  presented  by  the  rain-swollen  stream.70 

As  the  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn,  one  of  Captain  John 
W.  Morton’s  rifled  guns  opened  fire  on  Dodge’s  command  post. 
The  cannoneers’  aim  was  excellent ; within  seconds  the 
Yankee  officers  came  tumbling  out  of  the  building.  In  spite 
of  the  momentary  confusion  engendered,  the  Federal  officers 
quickly  recovered  their  wits.  They  collected  guns  from  four 
batteries  totaling  18  pieces,  many  of  them  long-range  10-pound- 
er Parrotts.  With  these  guns,  the  bluecoats  returned  the  Con- 
federates’ fire.71 


63  Ibid.;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  248;  Ambrose,  History  of 
the  7th  Illinois,  152. 

“Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  251,  252. 

70  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  248. 

71  Ibid.;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  252.  The  18  Fed- 
eral guns  involved  were  from  the  following  batteries:  the  3rd  Michigan, 
and  Batteries  D,  H,  and  I,  1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery. 
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The  aggressive  Forrest  shouted  for  Captains  Morton  and 
Coleman  B.  Ferrell  to  bring  forward  the  remaining  seven  Rebel 
field  pieces,  only  one  of  which  was  rifled.  Unlimbering  their 
guns  on  a ridge  within  700  yards  of  the  Union  pieces,  the 
butternuts  took  up  the  gauntlet.  For  the  next  three  hours  until 
10  a.m.,  when  the  fire  of  the  Federal  Parrotts  drove  the  grey- 
clad  cannoneers  from  their  guns,  a furious  artillery  duel  raged. 
All  the  while,  shots  from  Rebel  sharpshooters  posted  east  of 
Town  Creek  frustrated  attempts  by  Northern  pioneers  to 
bridge  the  booming  stream  till  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  infantrymen  belonging  to  Colonel  August 
Mersy’s  brigade  had  occupied  a stockade  west  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  Forgetting  Forrest’s  stern  admonition  not  to  fire  unless 
the  Yanks  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge,  Edmonson’s  men 
blazed  away  prematurely.  Some  of  Dodge’s  field  pieces  shifted 
targets.  A storm  of  shell  and  canister  ripped  through  the  wood 
where  the  11th  Tennessee  was  lying  in  wait  to  ambush  the 
Federal  advance.  By  noon,  having  suffered  many  casualties, 
Edmonson’s  Tennesseeans  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
woods. 

Coloney  Mersy  saw  his  chance.  He  hurled  the  9th  Illinois 
and  the  81st  Ohio  forward.72  Surging  across  the  railroad  bridge, 
the  rugged  infantrymen  established  a bridgehead.  The  foot- 
soldiers  were  disappointed  to  discover  that  Captains  Ferrell 
and  Morton  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  engendered 
by  their  charge  to  withdraw  their  battered  field  pieces.  As 
soon  as  the  bridgehead  was  established,  Dodge  ordered  his 
pioneers  to  throw  three  footbridges  across  Town  Creek  to 
facilitate  the  crossing  of  his  troops.73 

During  the  morning  while  the  artillery  duel  was  in  pro- 
gress, James  Mhoon,  one  of  Roddey’s  trusted  scouts,  dashed 
into  camp.  He  told  Forrest  of  the  presence  of  a strong  column 
of  Yankee  cavalry  (Streight’s  Provisional  Brigade)  at  New- 

72  Ibid.  The  9th  Illinois,  upon  surrendering  their  mounts  to  Colonel 
Streight’s  command,  had  been  withdrawn  from  Cornyn’s  mounted  bri- 
gade and  reassigned  to  Mersy’s  infantry  brigade. 

73  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  248,  260. 
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bery,  17  miles  to  the  southwest.  Mhoon  believed  the  Federals 
were  striking  for  Moulton.  Forrest  seemed  undisturbed  by 
this  intelligence — “as  if  he  had  no  flank  to  be  turned.”  He 
continued  to  devote  his  energy  to  checkmating  Dodge’s  attempt 
to  bridge  Town  Creek.74 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Dibrell’s  troopers  had  compelled  the 
small  Union  detachment  occupying  Florence  to  evacuate.  Pa- 
trols were  sent  by  Dibrell  to  see  if  they  could  find  enough  small 
boats  to  enable  him  to  cross  his  command  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Tennessee  River.  If  so,  he  would  be  able  to  raid  Dodge’s 
supply  line.  Dibrell’s  scouts  soon  returned  with  news  that  the 
Yanks  had  removed  or  stove  in  all  the  small  boats  and  barges 
in  the  area. 

Confederate  sympathizers  forded  the  river  and  spread 
reports  that  Van  Dorn’s  powerful  cavalry  command  was  en 
route  to  the  area.  When  feasible  Van  Dorn’s  troopers  would 
cross  the  Tennessee  River,  gain  Dodge’s  rear,  and  operate 
against  Corinth.  Actually,  Van  Dorn’s  corps,  except  for  For- 
rest’s brigade,  was  based  eighty  miles  to  the  northeast  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee. 

At  4 p.m.  Dibrell  ordered  the  section  of  Morton’s  battery 
which  had  accompanied  his  column  to  open  fire  on  the 
Federal  cantonment  at  South  Florence.  This  bombardment 
caused  considerable  excitement.  The  Yankee  commander  at 
Tuscumbia  frantically  forwarded  news  of  these  developments 
to  General  Dodge.75 

By  3 p.m.  all  of  Dodge’s  infantry  and  cavalry  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  Town  Creek.  The  Yanks,  however,  had  been 
unable  to  get  their  artillery  across  the  railroad  or  the  narrow 
foot  bridges.  With  their  front  covered  by  a strong  skirmish 
line,  Dodge’s  footsoldiers  launched  a powerful  drive  eastward 
toward  Courtland. 


74  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  253. 

75  Ibid.,  253,  254. 
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As  if  coping  with  this  advance  were  not  problem  enough, 
Forrest  now  received  information  of  the  occupation  of  Mount 
Hope  by  Streight’s  mounted  infantry.  This  continued  advance 
by  the  Yanks  satisfied  Forrest  of  its  grave  implications.  With 
a dexterity  that  staggered  the  imagination,  Forrest  revised 
his  plan  of  operation  to  confront  this  new  threat.  Realizing 
that  he  didn’t  have  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  Dodge  in  a 
pitched  battle,  Forrest  decided  to  concentrate  on  destroying 
Streight’s  command.  A small  force  would  be  left  to  harass  the 
Union  drive  toward  Decatur.  Not  knowing  the  Federals’  plan, 
Forrest  told  Roddey  to  take  the  11th  Tennessee  Cavalry  and 
Julian’s  Cavalry  Battalion.  Roddey  would  interpose  his  force 
between  Dodge  and  Streight,  and  then  follow  directly  on  after 
the  raiders.  The  53rd  Alabama  Cavalry,  Baxter’s  Partisans, 
and  two  of  Morton’s  guns  were  left  to  badger  the  Federals 
as  they  drove  eastward  along  the  railroad.  Forrest  (accompa- 
nied by  the  4th  and  19th  Tennessee,  the  4th  Alabama,  Ferrell’s 
guns,  and  a section  of  Morton’s  battery)  would  ride  for  Court- 
land.78 

Forrest  did  not  leave  the  details  of  preparing  the  column 
for  the  road  to  any  subordinates.  He  selected  the  best  horses 
and  harness,  and  saw  that  the  guns  and  caissons  were  double- 
teamed.  The  general  stood  by  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
the  ammunition,  with  words  for  each  captain  to  say  to  each 
man  that  “no  matter  what  else  got  wet  he  must  keep  his 
cartridge-box  dry.”  The  farriers  were  turned  to  shoeing  the 
horses  and  tightening  the  shoes  which  were  loose.  Three  days’ 
rations  were  cooked,  and  shelled  corn  issued  for  two  days’ 
forage.77 

News  of  Dibrell’s  presence  in  the  Tuscumbia  neighborhood 
caused  Dodge  to  halt  his  thrust  short  of  Courtland.  By  night- 
fall, ail  the  bluecoated  infantry  (except  the  7th  Illinois  and 
the  2d  Iowa)  and  cavalry  had  returned  to  their  camps  on  the 
west  side  of  Town  Creek.78  Dodge,  before  retiring  on  the  28th, 
sent  a message  to  Streight  informing  him  that  Forrest  had 

76  Ibid.,  254,  255. 

"Weyeth,  Life  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  193. 
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been  detained  long  enough  to  allow  the  raiders  to  get  well  under 
way.79 

Next  morning,  the  29th,  Dodge’s  column  continued  to 
pull  back,  and  by  dark  the  footsoldiers  had  reached  Tuscumbia. 
The  weather  had  turned  very  warm,  and  the  road  was  “rocky 
and  rough.”  A diarist  complained,  “the  marching  is  severe, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  denominate  our  regiment  ‘the  foot 
sore  Seventh.’  A great  many  of  the  men’s  shoes. . . [were]  about 
worn  out ; some . . . [were]  barefooted,  and  in  consequence 
many  . . . [were]  limping  . . .’,so 

Cornyn’s  horsemen  covered  the  withdrawal  burning 
fences,  granaries,  forage,  mills,  tan  yards;  in  fact,  anything 
that  might  be  of  use  to  the  Confederates.  From  Tuscumbia, 
Dodge’s  columns  retreated  to  Big  Bear  Creek,  where  they  ar- 
rived late  in  the  afternoon.  Dodge  and  his  officers  were  dis- 
appointed to  discover  the  stream  booming  from  the  recent 
rains.  The  pioneers  were  turned  to  building  rafts.  A regiment, 
the  7th  Illinois,  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  cover  the 
pioneers  and  picket  the  western  approaches  to  the  crossing. 

By  the  morning  of  the  1st,  the  pioneers  had  ferried  most 
of  the  troops  and  the  wagons  across  Big  Bear  Creek.  The 
march  westward  was  resumed,  the  head  of  the  column  reach- 
ing Iuka  at  noon.  Nightfall  found  the  troops  camped  at  Burns- 
ville. There,  they  were  met  by  a train  with  supplies.  For  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Town  Creek,  on  the  29th,  the  bluecoats 
lay  dowm  “without  being  too  hungry  to  sleep.” 

Dodge  saw  that  his  men  were  aroused  early  on  the  2d. 
The  farefooted  and  footsore  were  ordered  to  fall  out  and  take 
the  train.  This  thinned  out  the  command  considerably.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  column  reached  Corinth.  Ac- 


sO.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XIII,  pt.  I,  260;  Ambrose,  History  of  the  7th 
Illinois,  155.  As  previously  pointed  out,  Dibrell’s  demonstration  was  so 
successful  that  it  convinced  Dodge  that  Van  Dorn  was  in  the  area. 

7*  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  287;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Cam- 
paigns of  Forrest,  254. 

t0  Ambrose,  History  of  the  7th  Illinois,  156. 
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cording  to  a diarist,  “never  was  the  ship  wrecked  mariner 
more  glad  to  see  land  than  was  the  Second  Division  to  see 
Corinth.”81 

Upon  his  return  to  the  big  Corinth  base,  Dodge  drafted 
a glowing  account  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  expedition. 
He  listed  the  capture  of  40  prisoners,  the  confiscation  of  900 
horses  and  mules  and  60  bales  of  cotton,  the  destruction  of 
1,500,000  bushels  of  corn  and  large  quantities  of  bacon,  in 
addition  to  three  tan-yards,  and  5 mills.82 

In  spite  of  Dodge’s  claims  of  great  havoc  visited  on  the 
Southerners,  his  expedition  into  the  Tennessee  Valley  had  failed 
in  its  primary  object,  because  he  had  failed  to  keep  Forrest 
occupied  long  enough  to  insure  Streight’s  destruction  of  the 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

* ❖ * 

During  the  night  of  April  28-29,  Forrest  instituted  pre- 
parations which  he  hoped  would  insure  Streight’s  ruin.  In- 
structions were  issued  for  the  artillerists  of  Gould’s  section  of 
Morton’s  battery  and  Ferrell’s  cannoneers  to  double  team  their 
guns.  The  gunners  were  to  be  ready  to  hit  the  road  at  the 
first  streak  of  dawn.  Roddey’s  column,  which  had  been  detailed 
to  operate  against  Dodge’s  column,  was  recalled  when  the 
Unionists  retired  behind  Town  Creek.  Roddey  joined  Forrest 
at  Courtland.83 

Torrential  rains  which  pelted  Streight’s  column  delayed 
the  march,  and  dimmed  the  raiders’  hopes  of  reaching  Moulton 
by  nightfall  on  the  27th.  Halting  at  Mount  Hope,  13  miles 
west  of  Moulton,  Streight’s  troopers  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
Since  leaving  Tuscumbia,  the  bluecoats  had  marched  34  miles 
over  mountainous  and  almost  impassable  roads.  At  several 
points  on  the  advance  from  Tuscumbia,  the  Federals  had  clashed 
with  Rebel  guerrillas,  but  so  far  they  had  met  no  organized 
resistance. 

81  Ibid.,  157-158. 

8-0.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  246,  256,  257,  260. 
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Colonel  Streight  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  a 
“wealthy  old  rebel;  whose  daughter,  however,  claimed  to  be 
loyal,  and  did  all  in  her  power  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests.” 
She  so  impressed  Streight  that  he  directed  the  quartermaster 
to  pay  her  for  a “fine  horse  taken  by  one  of  the  boys  on  foot.” 

During  the  night  a mud-spattered  messenger  from  General 
Dodge  reported  to  Streight.  The  courier  informed  the  colonel 
that  Dodge’s  infantry  had  driven  the  Rebels  out  of  Courtland 
and  back  toward  Decatur.  This  news  caused  the  raiders’  spirits 
to  soar. 

Next  morning,  Streight  kept  his  men  in  camp  until  10 
a.m. ; he  wanted  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  men  who  had 
left  Tuscumbia  afoot.  As  soon  as  all  the  men  were  up,  the 
march  was  resumed  in  a driving  rainstorm.  The  Yankees 
reached  Moulton  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  twenty-four  hours 
behind  the  schedule  Streight  had  plotted. 

Streight’s  advance  (Captain  D.  D.  Smith’s  two  companies 
of  Alabama  Unionists)  had  charged  into  Moulton  about  sunset, 
putting  to  flight  and  capturing  several  of  Roddey’s  men.  In 
the  jail  the  Federals  found  and  freed  several  “loyal”  citizens, 
who  had  been  confined  for  “defending  the  old  flag.”  Since 
these  men  had  friends  and  relatives  in  Smith’s  command,  the 
captain  had  trouble  keeping  his  troopers  from  burning  the 
building. 

Blueclad  foraging  parties  had  succeeded  in  procuring 
enough  animals  to  mount  all  the  command  except  50  unfortunate 
men.  In  addition,  the  Yanks  took  heart  when  the  rain  which 
had  been  beating  down  for  the  past  several  days  stopped.  A 
worse  kind  of  storm  was  building-up  for  Streight’s  raiders  at 
Courtland,  14  miles  to  the  north.  At  this  very  moment,  General 
Forrest  was  making  final  preparation  to  start  in  pursuit  of 
the  Federals. 

After  a brief  rest,  Streight,  hoping  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  ordered  his  men  to  saddle  up.  By  midnight,  the  column 
had  left  Moulton.  During  the  day,  a large  number  of  wagons, 
loaded  with  public  property  (provisions,  arms,  tents,  etc.) 
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that  had  been  sent  into  the  mountains  by  the  Confederates  to 
avoid  capture,  were  located  and  burned.  Since  most  of  Captain 
Smith’s  bluecoats  had  been  recruited  in  the  mountains  of  north 
Alabama,  many  were  the  “happy  greetings  between  them  and 
their  friends”  and  relatives. 

Nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  movements  of  the  foe, 
except  for  several  parties  out  chasing  conscripts.  Thus  far, 
progress  toward  the  Western  and  Atlantic  had  been  snail-like — 
the  footsoldiers  merely  keeping  up  with  their  mounted  com- 
rades. Now  that  enough  mounts  had  been  secured,  the  expe- 
dition was  ready  to  push  rapidly  for  the  railroad.  Streight’s 
raiders  at  dark  on  the  29th  camped  at  Day’s  Gap,  having 
covered  35  miles  since  leaving  Moulton.84 

Forrest’s  “critter”  cavalry  took  up  the  chase  long  before 
daybreak  on  April  29.  The  Confederates  entered  Moulton  12 
hours  after  Streight  had  departed.  Questioning  the  residents, 
Forrest  learned  that  the  Yanks  had  taken  the  road  to  the 
southeast  leading  to  Blountsville.  This  news  convinced  For- 
rest that  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was  Streight’s 
goal.  He  accordingly  divided  his  forces — one  column  under 
Roddey  was  to  follow  the  route  taken  by  the  raiders;  a second 
striking  force,  which  Forrest  would  accompany,  would  bear 
to  the  northeast  to  cut  off  the  Federals  in  case  they  doubled 
back  toward  Tuscumbia.85 

Riding  out  of  Moulton,  Forrest  kept  his  men  in  the  saddle 
all  day  and  most  of  the  night.  Toward  morning,  Forrest’s 
“critter”  cavalrymen  halted  near  Danville,  where  they  caught 
a few  winks  of  sleep.  Forrest  about  daybreak  was  awakened 
by  his  scouts.  They  told  the  general  that  the  Unionists  had 
spent  the  night  at  Day’s  Gap,  about  four  miles  farther  on. 

84  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  287,  288;  Hartpence,  History  of 
the  51st  Indiana,  123-125. 

85  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  255,  256.  Roddey’s 
column  consisted  of  the  4th  Alabama  and  the  11th  Tennessee  Cavalry 
Regiments,  Julian’s  Alabama  Cavalry  Battalion,  and  four  guns  of  Fer- 
rell’s Battery.  The  4th  and  19th  Tennessee  Cavalry  Regiments  and  a 
section  of  Morton’s  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  A.  Willis  Gould,  con- 
stituted Forrest’s  striking  force. 
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Looking  to  the  annihilation  of  the  foe,  Forrest  turned  out 
his  men  and  told  Colonel  Biffle  to  take  the  4th  and  19th  Ten- 
nessee and  push  forward.  Biffle,  upon  gaining  the  head  of 
Streight's  column,  was  to  attack  and  double  the  Federals  back 
upon  the  main  column.  Forrest,  accompanied  by  his  escort, 
joined  Roddey's  column,  which  he  would  direct  in  an  assault 
on  the  Yankees'  rear.86 

The  Federal  vanguard,  with  which  Colonel  Streight  rode, 
broke  camp  on  April  30  before  daybreak.  The  other  units  of 
the  raiding  force  were  to  depart  as  soon  as  they  had  prepared 
their  day's  rations.87  Evidently,  the  bluecoats  had  no  idea  that 
Forrest's  greyclads  were  about  to  overtake  them,  for  the  ad- 
vancing Southerners  swept  up  on  an  outpost  manned  by  ten 
astonished  Federals  without  firing  a shot.  Having  waylaid  the 
Union  pickets,  the  Rebels  wTere  able  to  approach  to  within  400 
yards  of  Streight’s  rear  guard  without  being  spotted.  Scouts 
crept  forward  and  returned  with  a report  that  the  Unionists 
were  preparing  breakfast.  Several  exploding  shells  from  Fer- 
rell’s and  Gould’s  guns  let  the  startled  Yanks  know  that  there 
were  greyclads  in  dangerous  proximity.  Within  seconds,  the 
camp  was  deserted.  The  capture  of  the  camp  was  to  prove  a 
mixed  blessing  to  the  Rebels,  many  of  whom  had  been  without 
food  for  twenty-four  hours.  A full  half  hour  was  lost,  while 
the  troopers  plundered  the  tents.88 

The  dull  boom  of  the  Confederate  field  pieces  alerted 
Streight  to  the  danger.  Streight  called  for  the  5th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  (Union).  A number  of  the  men  in  this  unit  called  the 
mountains  of  north  Alabama  home.  The  colonel  wanted  to 
know  if  Day's  Gap  would  be  a good  spot  for  a holding  action. 
They  said  no:  Several  of  the  men  explained  that  the  gap  could 
be  flanked  by  Confederate  columns  moving  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  south.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  for 


^Ibid.,  256,  257.  Two  guns  of  Guold’s  section  were  attached  to  Rod- 
dey’s  column. 

87  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  288;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  125. 
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the  rear  guard  to  delay  the  greyclads’  advance,  till  Streight 
could  find  suitable  ground  upon  which  to  give  battle.89 

This  was  a wise  decision  on  Streight’s  part.  At  this  very 
moment,  Biffle’s  butternuts  were  moving  through  the  hills 
north  of  Day’s  Gap  in  a bold  attempt  to  get  ahead  of  the 
Yankee  raiders.  After  passing  the  gap,  the  bluecoats  rode 
down  the  east  side  of  Sand  Mountain.  The  Yankees,  three  miles 
beyond  the  gap,  moved  into  open  country.  Here,  the  thinly 
forested  sand  ridges  afforded  a number  of  excellent  defensive 
positions.  The  order  to  dismount  was  given.  Horse-holders  were 
detailed,  and  Streight  formed  his  troopers  in  line  of  battle  on 
a ridge.  Streight  anchored  his  right  on  a precipitious  ravine, 
while  his  left  was  covered  by  a marshy  run.  Horses  and  mules 
we  re  taken  into  a gully  to  the  rear,  where  they  would  be  shelt- 
ered from  Confederate  small-arms  and  artillery  fire.  Skirmish- 
ers were  deployed  to  screen  the  left  and  right  flanks  of 
Streight’s  main  line  of  resistance.  The  rear  guard  was  told  to 
hold  the  foe  at  bay  till  the  other  troops  had  taken  position; 
these  troopers  would  then  feign  a retreat  and  attempt  to  decoy 
the  pursuing  greyclads  into  a trap.  To  discomfort  the  Rebels 
further,  Streight  had  his  two  12-pounder  mountain  howitzers 
emplaced  and  masked  on  either  side  of  the  road,  ready  to  vomit 
death  and  destruction  upon  Forrest’s  men.90 

Colonel  Streight  had  shown  a keen  appreciation  of  terrain 
in  selecting  this  strong  position.  Nobody  will  quarrel  with  the 
colonel’s  skillful  dispositions. 

After  sacking  the  Union  camp,  the  Confederates  led  by 
Captain  William  H.  Forrest’s  Company  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  Yanks.  There  was  almost  constant  skirmishing  in  the  gap 
between  the  Union  rear  guard  commanded  by  Captain  D.  D. 
Smith  and  Captain  Bill  Forrest’s  men.  Captain  Forrest  was 
severely  wounded  when  a minie  ball  struck  him  in  the  thigh, 
breaking  his  leg.  Debouching  from  Day’s  Gap,  the  butternuts 
sighted  a Union  line  of  battle. 

89  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  288;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  125-126. 

90  Ibid. 
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General  Forrest  now  arrived  on  the  scene  and  made  a 
hurried  estimate  of  the  situation.  He  ordered  his  men  to  form 
for  attack.  The  11th  Tennessee  was  dismounted  and  deployed 
across  the  road  on  a ridge  parallel  to  Streight’s  battle  line.  The 
4th  Alabama  Cavalry  and  Julian’s  Battalion  remained  on  their 
horses.  These  two  units  were  formed  on  the  rugged  terrain  to 
the  right  of  the  11th  Tennessee.  Forrest’s  bodyguard,  also 
mounted,  occupied  the  left  flank  of  the  Southern  line  with 
instructions  to  try  to  get  in  the  Federals’  rear,  while  the  other 
units  struck  from  the  front.  Lieutenant  A.  Willis  Gould’s  two 
guns  were  unlimbered  and  pushed  forward.  The  Rebel  cannon- 
eers hammered  the  Union  rear  guard,  which  Forrest  mis- 
takenly believed  to  constitute  Streight’s  main  force. 

Moving  ahead,  the  Confederates  drove  Smith’s  rear  guard 
before  them.91  Deceived  by  Streight’s  actions,  Roddey’s  men 
charged.  The  Yanks  allowed  the  Alabamians  (the  4th  Alabama 
and  Julian’s  Battalion)  to  approach  within  50  yards.  At  a 
word  from  their  officers,  the  bluecoats  scrambled  to  their  feet 
and  delivered  a terrific  volley  at  short  range.  Roddey’s  men 
recoiled  and  gave  way  in  confusion  before  the  impact  of  this 
unexpected  volley,  leaving  40  dead  and  wounded  sprawled  on 
the  ground.  The  Alabamians’  retreat  was  covered  by  Lieutenant 
Gould,  who  ran  his  guns  to  within  300  yards  of  Streight’s  line, 
and  opened  fire  with  shell  and  canister.  Evidently  the  greyclad 
cannoneers  put  too  much  elevation  on  their  pieces,  because  the 
shelling  had  little  effect.  In  addition,  the  bluecoats  were  shelt- 
ered by  the  military  crest  of  the  ridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  dismounted  troopers  of  the  11th  Tennessee 
drove  in  the  Yankee  skirmishers.  Streight  observed  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  Rebel  guns  and  ordered  an  attack.  The 
51st  and  73d  Indiana  let  go  a wild  cheer.  Surging  forward,  the 
Northerners  rolled  back  the  11th  Tennessee.  Taking  their  cue 
from  the  two  Indiana  units,  the  80th  Illinois  and  the  3d  Ohio 
charged.  After  a brief  struggle,  the  blue  coats  captured  Gould’s 
two  cannons.82 


81  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  258. 

0J  Ibid.;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  288,  289;  Hartpence,  History 
of  the  51st  Indiana,  126-127.  In  this  attack  Colonel  Sheets  of  the  51st 
Indiana  was  mortally  wounded.  Besides  the  guns,  the  Yanks  captured 
two  limbers  and  counted  the  bodies  of  about  30  dead  butternuts. 
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Roddey’s  and  Edmondson’s  men  fell  back  about  300  yards 
and  rallied  on  the  ridge  where  they  had  first  deployed.83 
Streight’s  soldiers  made  a half-hearted  attempt  to  carry  this 
position,  but  they  failed.  The  Yanks  retired  to  the  ridge  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  taking  the  two  captured  guns 
and  40  prisoners  with  them.94 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  the  men  in 
blue  and  in  grey  banged  away  at  each  other,  while  Forrest 
and  Streight  pondered  what  to  do.  About  11  a.m.  the  Con- 
federates were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Biffle  with 
the  4th  and  19th  Tennessee.  Calling  to  the  fresh  men  to  dis- 
mount, Forrest  formed  his  men  for  another  assault  on 
Streight’s  defense  line.95 

Streight  soon  learned  that  Forrest  had  been  reinforced. 
He  decided  to  break  off  the  engagement,  and  resume  his  march 
toward  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Captain  Smith  with 
his  two  companies  remained  behind  to  cover  the  Union  re- 
treat.56 When  Forrest’s  butternuts  moved  forward,  they  found 
that  Streight’s  men,  except  for  a few  skirmishers,  had  dis- 
appeared from  their  front.97 

It  was  apparent  to  Forrest  that  the  raiders  were  deter- 
mined to  push  on  and  avoid  further  battle.  To  facilitate  the 
pursuit,  Forrest  told  Roddey  to  take  the  4th  Alabama  and 
Julian’s  Battalion,  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded,  and  march 

93  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  259.  Upon  his  repulse, 
Colonel  Roddey  had  ordered  the  commanding  officer  of  the  4th  Ala- 
bama and  Julian’s  Battalion  to  dismount  their  commands. 

94  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  289. 

95  Ibid.;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  259.  From  left 
to  right  Forrest  marshaled  his  command:  the  11th  and  19th  Tennessee, 
the  4th  Alabama,  Julian’s  Battalion,  and  the  4th  Tennessee.  Ferrell’s 
four  guns  were  emplaced  on  either  side  of  the  road,  while  General  For- 
rest’s escort  company  constituted  the  reserve. 

96  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  1,  289;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  127-128. 

97  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  260.  Near  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  the  “critter”  cavalry  captured  Streight’s  field  hospital,  con- 
taining about  75  Yankees  and  some  30  Rebels,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  engagement. 
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for  Decatur.  The  11th  Tennessee  was  to  move  to  Somerville; 
Colonel  Edmondson  was  instructed  to  guard  the  gaps,  and  pre- 
vent Streight’s  escape  in  case  he  doubled  back  and  sought  to 
reach  Tuscumbia.  The  4th  and  11th  Tennessee,  accompanied 
by  Ferrell’s  guns,  were  to  follow  the  Federal  raiders.  Accom- 
panied by  his  escort  company  and  a company  from  the  4th 
Tennessee,  General  Forrest  spearheaded  the  Confederate 
pursuit.93 

About  8 p.m.  at  a point  ten  miles  beyond  Day’s  Gap,  near 
Crooked  Creek,  Forrest  overtook  Captain  Smith  and  the  Fed- 
eral rear  guard.  A running  gunbattle,  lasting  for  more  than 
an  hour,  ensued.90  Streight,  alerted  by  the  attack  upon  Smith’s 
men,  resolved  to  turn  and  give  battle.  After  his  men  had  forded 
Long  Creek,  Streight  halted  and  formed  his  bluecoats  into  line 
of  battle  on  Hog  Mountain.  Four  guns  (the  two  mountain  how- 
itzers and  the  two  field  pieces  captured  from  Lieutenant  Gould) 
were  unlimbered  and  thrown  into  battery.  The  pieces  were 
loaded,  and  the  gun  captains  stood  by  their  pieces,  the  lanyards 
in  hand.100 

Forrest  saw  the  frowning  guns  to  his  front.  He  halted  his 
combat  patrol  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  4th  and  19th 
Tennessee.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  area,  Major  William  S. 
McLemore’s  and  Colonel  Jacob  B.  Biffle’s  men  dismounted. 
Every  fifth  man  was  detailed  as  a horse-holder,  and  the  rest 
of  the  troopers,  rifle  in  hand,  surged  forward.  The  Confederates 
built  up  a line  of  battle  within  100  yards  of  the  Federals’ 
position. 

Cloaked  by  darkness,  Yank  and  Reb  clashed  in  deadly  com- 
bat. At  times,  the  lines  were  so  close  that  the  flashes  from  the 
soldiers  firearms  illuminated  the  features  of  the  combatants. 
Always  in  the  thickest  of  the  melee,  General  Forrest  had  three 
horses  shot  from  under  him.  At  8 p.m.  Forrest  threw  out 
patrols.  These  groups  had  the  mission  of  passing  around 


aTbid. 

"A.  C.  Roach,  The  Prisoner  of  War,  and  How  Treated  (Indianapolis, 
1865),  100;  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  128. 

100  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  289. 
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Streight’s  flanks,  gaining  his  rear,  and  attacking  the  men 
holding  the  horses  and  mules.101 

Streight  was  alerted  to  the  Rebel  plans;  he  determined  to 
break  off  the  engagement  and  continue  the  march.  Having 
exhausted  the  ammunition  in  the  captured  limbers,  Streight 
had  the  two  guns  taken  from  Lieutenant  Gould  at  Day’s  Gap 
spiked  and  the  carriages  destroyed.  Colonel  Gilbert  Hathaway’s 
73d  Indiana,  with  which  Streight  rode,  covered  the  Yankees’ 
rear  as  the  column  rode  away  from  Hog  Mountain.102 

Before  evacuating  his  position  on  Hog  Mountain,  Colonel 
Streight  had  established  a field  hospital  for  those  of  his  com- 
mand who  had  been  injured  too  badly  to  travel.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon William  Spencer  of  the  73d  Indiana  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  wounded. 

Spencer  had  harsh  words  for  the  Confederates’  conduct. 
He  reported: 

No  sooner  did  the  vandals  [Forrest’s  command]  come 
up  to  our  hospital,  than  they  robbed  both  officers  and 
men  of  their  blankets,  coats,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  rations 
and  money;  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  brutal  and 
humiliating  indignities.  Not  only  was  the  bread,  meat, 
sugar  and  coffee  taken,  but  even  the  medical  stores  and 
instruments  were  carried  off;  leaving  our  poor  wounded 
boys  in  a half  naked  and  starving  condition.  Even  combs, 
pocket-knives  and  other  articles  of  use  were  forced  from 
the  helpless  sufferers  . . . 

The  loyal  citizens  would  have  gladly  afforded  all  the 
comfort  and  relief  in  their  power;  but  the  brutal  rebel 
guard  would  not  allow  the  poor  sufferers  to  receive  a cup 
of  milk  even,  nor  a piece  of  bread,  from  that  source.  The 
ingenious  tact  of  woman  occasionally  was  too  much  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  rebel  sentinel;  and  some  of  our  boys 

101  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  260,  261. 

102O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  289.  Besides  the  cannons,  the 
Federals  left  behind  a number  of  horses  and  mules. 
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were  the  grateful  recipients  of  some  kind  of  favor,  or  of 
some  article  of  food  smuggled  to  them.  The  loyal  citizens 
were  also  subjected  to  gross  indignity  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment. Mrs.  Penn,  a widow  residing  in  that  vicinity,  who 
had  two  sons  in  Captain  Smith’s  company,  seemed  to  be 
a special  object  of  fiendish  barbarity.  She  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  robbed  of  everything,  even  their  clothing;  and 
they  were  driven  from  home,  their  house  was  sacked, 
outhouses  burned,  and  mules  turned  in  on  growing  crops.103 

Like  a wolf  coming  down  on  a fold,  Forrest  continued  his 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  raiders.  Under  a full  moon,  through 
open  woodlands,  interspersed  with  patches  of  underbrush,  the 
chase  proceeded.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  previous 
attempt  to  shake  the  Confederates,  Streight  called  for  Hatha- 
way to  dismount  his  men.  Swinging  off  their  mounts,  the  In- 
dianians  took  cover  behind  the  trees  flanking  the  road.  No 
sooner  were  the  Hoosiers  in  position  than  Forrest’s  advance 
guard  showed  up.  At  Hathaway’s  signal,  the  Yanks  opened 
fire.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  Rebels  bolted.  The  omnipresent 
Forrest  quickly  rallied  his  men.  Biffle’s  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  McLemore’s  to  the  right.  Pressing 
forward,  the  Rebs  discovered  that  Hathaway  had  skillfully 
withdrawn  his  men. 

Across  north  Alabama  during  the  night  of  the  30th  the 
race  continued.  Streight,  encouraged  by  Hathaway’s  successful 
ambush  of  Forrest’s  vanguard,  decided  to  repeat  this  operation. 
Once  again,  the  men  of  the  73d  Indiana  dismounted  and  took 
position  near  the  south  bank  of  a deep  bedded  mountain  rivulet. 

Abount  1 a.m.  the  bluecoats  holding  the  roadblock  heard 
the  clatter  of  approaching  horses.  Again,  a blast  of  musketry 
rent  the  air,  and  the  Southerners  recoiled.  Despite  the  wild 
confusion  caused  by  the  sudden  collision  with  an  unseen  foe, 
Forrest’s  leadership  asserted  itself;  the  men  were  rallied  and 
told  to  dismount.  Ferrell’s  cannoneers,  protected  by  a line  of 
skirmishers,  unhitched  their  four  guns.  Lieutenant  R.  G.  Jones’ 


103  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  128-129. 
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gun  was  double-shotted  with  canister.  This  piece  was  noise- 
lessly manhandled  forward  along  the  soft,  sandy  road  to  a 
point  within  200  yards  of  the  thicket  in  which  Hathaway  had 
posted  his  men.  Carefully  sighting  his  piece  by  the  moonlight, 
Jones  pulled  the  lanyard  and  a charge  was  sent  whistling 
through  the  pines.  The  Indianians  replied  with  a volley  of 
small-arms  fire.  At  this,  Ferrell’s  gunners  wheeled  up  a second 
piece.  While  Ferrell’s  guns  and  Biffle’s  troopers  threatened  the 
Yanks  in  front,  Major  McLemore’s  Tennesseeans  moved  to 
turn  the  bluecoats’  left.  With  his  position  about  to  collapse, 
Hathaway  passed  the  order  to  withdraw.104 

Union  Surgeons  Peck  and  King  had  been  active  in  col- 
lecting and  caring  for  the  wounded.  While  they  were  searching 
the  area,  Streight’s  troopers  resumed  the  march.  By  the  time 
the  surgeons  learned  of  this  development,  Forrest’s  vanguard 
had  started  in  pursuit.  Putting  their  spurs  to  their  horses,  Peck 
and  King  sought  to  overtake  their  comrades.  The  surgeons  had 
passed  along  “the  length”  of  a Rebel  regiment,  before  it 
“dawned”  on  the  Johnnies  that  they  were  Yanks.  Instantly  a 
half  dozen  shouting  Confederates  started  after  them.  Dr.  Peck 
escaped,  but  the  greyclads  soon  overtook  King,  whom  they 
made  a prisoner.105 

Satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  past  18  hours,  and  certain 
of  the  ultimate  capture  of  the  raiders,  Forrest  gave  the  word 
to  halt.  The  dog-tired  Rebels  made  use  of  the  break  to  water 
and  rest  their  fagged,  foot-weary  horses,  draw  ammunition, 
and  catch  some  sleep.106 

Streight’s  men  didn’t  stop  for  the  night  but  continued  on- 
ward. The  colonel  on  talking  with  his  scouts  was  told  that  the 
country  between  Day’s  Gap  and  Blountsville  was  “mostly  unin- 
habited,” consequently,  there  would  be  little  for  man  or  beast 
to  eat  in  these  pine  barrens.  Streight  hoped  that  by  pushing 

104  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  289;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Cam- 
paigns of  Forrest,  263;  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  101;  Wyeth,  Life  of 
General  N.  B.  Forrest,  205-206. 

105  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  131. 

106  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  264. 
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on  he  could  reach  Blountsville,  where  he  might  feed  his  com- 
mand before  the  foe  again  overtook  him.  By  using  up  and 
destroying  all  the  corn  at  Blountsville,  Streight  felt  he  could 
compel  Forrest  “to  lay  over  a day  at  least  to  recuperate.” 

Pressing  on,  the  raiders  entered  Blountsville  at  10  a.m. 
on  May  1.  During  the  night’s  forced  march,  many  of  the  mules 
had  given  out,  leaving  their  riders  afoot.  Even  so,  there  was 
little  straggling. 

At  Blountsville,  Streight  found  enough  corn  to  feed  his 
“tired  and  hungry  animals.”  Patrols  were  sent  to  gather  mounts 
to  replace  those  that  had  broken  down.  Ammunition  and  rations 
were  hastily  distributed  to  the  tired  troopers,  while  the  re- 
maining ammunition  was  transferred  from  the  ordnance  wagons 
to  pack  mules.  The  six  wagons  were  then  bunched  and  the 
torch  was  applied.  After  resting  about  two  hours,  the  buglers 
sounded  “Boots  and  Saddles,”  and  the  bluecoats  rode  out  of 
town.107 

General  Forrest  at  the  head  of  his  escort  and  a detachment 
of  the  4th  Tennessee  charged  into  Blountsville.  The  Confeder- 
ates drove  Captain  Smith’s  rear  guard  in  a whirlwind  of  dust 
through  and  out  of  the  village.  Taking  possession  of  the  deserted 
camp,  the  Rebels  extinguished  the  fires  in  the  burning  wagons, 
and  secured  “a  rich  and  much  needed  booty.”108 

The  butternuts  hounded  the  Yankees  for  several  miles,  and 
a running  fight  between  Forrest’s  vanguard  and  Streight’s  rear 
guard  ensued.  Captain  Smith,  to  combat  the  onrushing  Rebs, 
posted  sharpshooters  in  the  underbrush  which  flanked  the  road. 
These  hidden  marksmen  would  hold  their  fire  until  the  grey- 
clads  were  almost  upon  them.  This  type  of  fighting  curbed  the 
Confederates’  ardor. 

From  Blountsville  to  Locust  Fork  of  the  Black  Warrior,  a 
ten  mile  ride,  the  Rebs  harassed  Streight’s  raiders.  When  the 

107  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  289-290;  Hartpence,  History  of 
the  51st  Indiana,  130-131. 

178  Wyeth,  Life  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  205. 
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bluecoats  reached  the  ford,  Streight  saw  that  the  crossing  was 
deep  and  swift.  To  cover  his  command  as  it  forded  the  river,  the 
Union  leader  was  compelled  to  call  a halt.  A “heavy  line  of 
skirmishers”  were  deployed  and  pushed  back  the  Confederates. 
Covered  by  the  skirmishers,  Streight  hurried  his  main  column 
across  the  rocky  ford,  with  the  loss  of  two  packmules  (each 
carrying  two  boxes  of  hardtack).  Stumbling  over  the  large, 
loose  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  mules  went  under 
and  were  carried  away  by  the  swift  current  and  drowned.  The 
two  mountain  howitzers  were  unlimbered  on  the  left  bank  of 
Locust  Fork  to  cover  the  pell-mell  withdrawal  of  the  skirmish 
line.100 


Streight  glanced  at  his  watch  as  the  last  of  his  troopers 
reached  the  east  bank:  it  was  5 o’clock.  With  the  river  behind 
them,  the  raiders  rode  on  through  the  gathering  darkness 
toward  Gadsden.  Forrest,  having  secured  the  ford,  called  a 
halt.  Four  hours  were  allowed  for  the  men  and  horses  to  recoup 
their  strength.110  Some  of  the  Confederates  were  not  so  weary 
but  that  they  found  time  to  strip  off  and  wade  in  Locust  Fork 
to  relieve  the  dead  packmules  of  what  was  “hardtack”  before 
it  got  wet.  One  of  the  soldiers  as  he  struggled  up  the  steep 
bank  with  a heavy,  soaking  box  on  his  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
“Boys,  it’s  wet  and  full  of  mule-hair,  but  it  is  a damned  sight 
better  than  anything  the  old  man’s  a-givin’  us  now.” 

By  midnight,  Forrest’s  determined  band  had  again  saddled 
up.  The  wild  pursuit  was  resumed.  Through  Walnut  Grove  and 
by  McCluskey’s  store,  the  rugged  “critter”  cavalrymen  rode, 
as  night  gradually  faded  into  day.  Soon  after  daybreak  near 
Will’s  Creek,  the  Rebel  vanguard  overtook  the  raiders,  who  had 
stopped  for  breakfast.  Covered  by  the  stout  resistance  of  their 


100  Ibid.,  206-207;  O.  R,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  290;  Hartpence, 
History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  131-132. 

110  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  290;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Cam- 
paignns  of  Forrest,  265;  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  102;  Wyeth,  Life  of 
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pickets,  the  exhausted  Yanks  cut  short  their  meal  and  rode  off 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Gadsden.m 

Having  traveled  more  than  20  miles  since  midnight,  For- 
rest shouted  for  his  men  to  take  a break.  Forrest,  observing 
the  exhausted  condition  of  his  command,  worn  down  by  three 
days  and  nights  of  intermittent  riding  and  fighting,  called  for 
600  volunteers.  These  men  would  take  the  best  horses  and 
continue  the  chase.  One  section  of  Ferrell’s  Georgia  Battery 
would  accompany  the  volunteers;  the  other  two  guns  were  to 
be  left  with  the  exhausted  troopers  and  broken  down  horses. 
Forrest,  accompanied  by  50  of  his  best  men,  took  the  lead  as 
the  Rebels  thundered  off  after  Streight’s  bluecoats.112 

Several  miles  east  of  Will’s  Creek  at  9 a.m.,  the  Rebel  ad- 
vance overtook  Streight’s  rear  guard.  The  Yanks  were  setting 
fire  to  the  wooden  bridge  spanning  Black  Creek.  A sharp 
skirmish  ensued.  Forrest’s  greyclads  failed  in  their  mission, 
and  the  Yanks  burned  the  bridge.  Streight  had  now  placed  a 
wide  and  deep  stream,  reportedly  unfordable,  between  his  col- 
umn and  the  Confederates.  The  Federal  leader  belived  the 
Black  Creek  barrier  would  delay  Forrest’s  hard-bitten  men 
long  enough  to  enable  his  raiders  to  gain  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.113 

Entering  Gadsden,  the  Unionists  halted  briefly  to  destroy 
Confederate  commissary  and  ordnance  supplies.  Streight  was 
warned  at  this  time  by  Captain  Smith,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  rear  guard,  that  many  of  the  fagged  out  men  were 
straggling  badly.  A number  of  these  people  had  been  gobbled 
up  by  the  pursuing  Confederates.  It  was  apparent  to  Streight 
that  his  only  chance  for  success  lay  in  crossing  the  Oostanaula 
River  at  Rome  and  destroying  the  bridge  behind  him.  Such 

m Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  165,  166;  O.  R.,  Series  I, 
Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  290.  Forrest’s  hot  pursuit  during  the  night  was  briefly 
checked,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Federals  had  destroyed  a 
bridge  over  a small  stream.  Another  crossing  was  soon  found  and 
accordingly  very  little  time  was  lost.  In  the  skirmish  near  Will’s  Creek, 
the  Rebels  captured  about  25  Yankees. 

^Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  266,  267. 

113  Ibid.;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  290. 
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action  would  delay  Forrest  for  at  least  a day,  and  give  the 
Northerners  time  to  gather  fresh  mounts  and  catch  a few 
hours  of  sleep  before  pushing  on  to  the  Western  and  Atlantic. 

Departing  from  Gaddsen,  the  blueclads  reached  Blount’s 
plantation,  near  Turkeytown.  Here,  Streight  determined  to 
call  a halt.  It  was  impossible,  the  colonel  observed,  to  proceed 
any  farther  without  giving  the  men  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
rations  for  themselves  and  to  forage  their  animals.  The  order 
to  dismount  was  given;  the  command  formed  into  line  of  battle 
on  a ridge  southwest  of  the  plantation.  The  beasts  were  un- 
saddled, led  to  the  rear,  and  fed  by  men  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose.114 

Black  Creek  had  not  proven  the  barrier  for  the  greyclads 
that  Streight  had  hoped.  The  reason  was  that  Forrest  had  good 
fortune  in  securing  a guide,  who  knew  the  whereabouts  of  a 
little-frequented  ford.  Confederate  sources  identify  the  path- 
finder as  Emma  Sansom,  while  the  Yanks  asserted  that  For- 
rest was  shown  the  crossing  by  a soldier  named  Sansom,  who 
violated  his  parole  in  doing  so.115 

Regardless  of  who  pointed  out  the  ford,  Forrest  soon  had 
his  column  across  Black  Creek.  At  Gadsden,  Forrest  sent  a 
courier  dashing  ahead  to  apprise  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  of 
Streight’s  approach.  The  messenger  was  to  urge  the  Georgians 
to  hold  the  Yanks  in  check  pending  Forrest’s  arrival.  Actually 
this  was  unnecessary,  as  John  H.  Wisdom  had  already  galloped 
out  of  Gadsden  on  his  famous  ride.116 

Selecting  300  of  his  best  mounted  men,  Forrest  again  set 
out  after  the  raiders.  Galloping  eastward,  the  Confederates, 
after  a ride  of  about  15  miles,  sighted  Streight’s  rear  guard 
posted  near  Turkeytown.  One  of  the  men  glanced  at  his  watch: 

luO.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  290;  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War, 
103;  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  133. 

115  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  267-270;  Roach,  Prisoner 
of  War,  103-105;  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  132.  The  story 
of  Emma  Sansom  is  too  well  known  to  be  retold  in  this  monograph. 

116  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  270.  John  Wisdom’s 
celebrated  ride  is  one  of  the  better  known  stories  of  the  Civil  War. 
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it  was  5 p.m.  Forewarned  of  the  Rebs’  approach,  Streight  had 
deployed  his  men  to  insure  that  Forrest  received  a hot  recep- 
tion. The  terrain  selected  by  Colonel  Streight  for  this  delaying 
action  possessed  a number  of  advantages.  The  Gadsden-Rome 
road,  the  axis  of  Forrest's  advance,  was  bounded  by  a dense 
thicket  of  second  growth  pine.  These  thickets  extended  to  a 
depth  of  about  20  yards.  As  the  road  neared  the  ridge  where 
Streight  had  established  his  battle  line,  it  veered  abruptly  to 
the  left.  One  hundred  yards  beyond  it  turned  sharply  to  the 
right  and  ascended  the  ridge,  where  the  Federals  were  de- 
ployed. Open  fields  lay  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
thickets  which  flanked  the  road. 

Streight’s  skirmishers  had  thrown  down  a worn  fence, 
using  the  rails  to  erect  a barricade  across  the  road  at  the  point 
where  it  veered  to  the  left.  The  Federals  hoped  to  force  the 
Confederates  into  the  open  field  to  the  right  of  th  road.  Sharp- 
shooters were  posted  in  the  scrub  timber  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  ready  to  rake  the  oncoming  greyclads.  Soldiers  from  the 
51st  and  73rd  Indiana,  supported  by  the  two  mountain  howit- 
zers, held  the  center  of  Streight’s  line ; the  80th  Illinois  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  right  flank  and  the  3d  Ohio  for  the  left.117 

Amid  a clatter  of  hoofs,  the  Rebels  came  pounding  up  the 
road  in  column  by  fours.  Forrest,  suspecting  an  ambush,  ordered 
his  bugler  to  sound,  “Charge!”  With  their  reins  clenched  be- 
tween their  teeth;  a Colt’s  Navy  in  each  hand,  the  “critter” 
cavalrymen  swept  toward  Streight’s  trap.  The  Rebels,  however, 
pressed  home  their  attack  with  such  espirit  that  the  gantlet  of 
sharpshooters  was  run  almost  before  the  snipers  knew  what 
was  happening.  Reaching  the  open  field  in  front  of  the 
Yankees’  main  line  of  resistance,  the  Confederates  encountered 
a deadly  sweeping  fire.  Several  men  were  unhorsed,  and  the  at- 
tackers were  thrown  back. 

Undaunted  by  the  repulse,  Forrest  shouted  for  his  men 
to  dismount.  Taking  cover,  the  Rebs  mopped  by  the  bypassed 
sharpshooters.118  Several  half-hearted  attempts  were  made  by 

1170.  R.,  Series  I,  Vo.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  291;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns 
of  Forrest,  271. 
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the  Southerners  to  turn  Streight’s  right,  but  they  were  easily 
repulsed.  Except  for  their  skirmishers,  the  Rebels  fell  back 
to  a ridge  about  one-half  mile  distant.  Just  before  darkness 
put  a stop  to  the  fighting,  Private  Joseph  Martin  of  the  19th 
Tennessee  shot  and  mortally  wounded  Colonel  Hathaway  of 
the  73rd  Indiana.  The  loss  of  Hathaway  was  a terrible  blow. 
He  was  idolized  by  his  men.119 

William  R.  Hartpence  of  the  51st  Indiana  recalled: 

Those  of  us  who  yet  remain,  will  remember  how  cheer- 
ing and  inspiring  was  his  [Hathaway’s]  presence  in  their 
midst;  how  his  coolness  steadied  them,  amid  greatest  ex- 
citement; and  his  voice  of  encouragement,  was  a herald  of 
victory.  His  character  so  frank  and  open;  his  bearing  so 
modest,  and  so  full  of  simplicity,  conciliated  and  captivated 
all  hearts,  and  made  every  one  who  knew  him  his  devoted 
friend.120 

Streight  made  use  of  the  respite  gained  by  the  delaying 
action  to  call  for  Captain  Milton  Russell  of  the  51st  Indiana. 
Russell  was  to  take  200  picked  men  mounted  on  the  best  horses 
and  race  for  Rome.  At  that  Georgia  city,  it  was  hoped  that 
Russell’s  men  could  capture  the  bridge  across  the  Oostanaula 
River  and  cut  the  telegraph,  before  the  Confederate  military 
was  alerted  to  the  Yankees’  approach. 

As  soon  as  Russell’s  combat  patrol  had  moved  out,  the 
remainder  of  Streight’s  brigade  used  the  darkness  to  cover 
their  withdrawal.121  The  engagement  at  Blount’s  plantation  dis- 
closed to  Streight  the  discouraging  news  that  much  of  his 
ammunition  was  useless.  Upon  questioning  his  officers,  he 
found  that  the  ammunition  had  been  doused  in  the  water  as 
the  column  forded  Will’s  Creek,  earlier  in  the  day.122 

118 Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  271,  272;  Hartpence, 
History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  133. 

110Ibid.;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  291. 

120  Hartpence,  History  of  the  51st  Indiana,  134. 

121  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  105;  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I, 
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Confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  bag  the  raiders  in  the 
morning,  Forrest  decided  not  to  press  on.  He  had  recall  sound- 
ed. The  rugged  Confederates  bivouacked  on  the  field.  Within 
the  hour,  they  were  joined  by  their  comrades  who  had  stopped 
at  Gadsden. 

A good  night’s  rest  worked  wonders  for  man  and  beast. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  “critter”  cavalrymen  resumed  the 
chase.123 

The  night  of  May  2 might  have  been  one  of  rest  for  the 
Rebels,  but  it  was  a long  nightmare  for  the  Federals.  Many  of 
the  bluecoats  were  now  afoot;  their  mounts  having  given  out. 
Others  were  little  better  off,  as  their  animals  were  so  jaded, 
tended-footed,  and  fagged  out  that  the  pace  of  the  march  was 
very  slow.  Nevertheless,  Streight,  realizing  that  the  success  of 
his  mission  depended  on  his  tired  troopers  reaching  Rome  be- 
fore the  Southerners,  resolved  to  push  on. 

Near  Center,  one  of  Streight’s  scouts  informed  him  that 
there  was  a Rebel  roadblock  ahead.  (Although  the  Union  offi- 
cers didn’t  know  it,  the  roadblock  was  held  by  members  of  the 
Alabama  home  guard.)  Afraid  that  Forrest’s  “terrible  men” 
had  somehow  gotten  ahead  of  his  column,  Streight  ordered  a 
strong  detachment  to  occupy  the  greyclads’  attention.  Covered 
by  this  demonstration,  Streight’s  main  column  would  bypass 
the  roadblock. 

The  roadblock  was  passed,  and  the  raiders’  hopes  of  reach- 
ing Rome  soared.  The  Yanks’  high  spirits  were  soon  punctured, 
for  the  Federals,  on  reaching  the  crossing  of  the  Chattooga, 
discovered  to  their  horror  that  the  ferryboat  had  been  removed 
by  the  local  people  after  Russell’s  column  had  passed.124  Streight 
asked  his  scouts  if  they  knew  of  another  bridge  (Dyke’s) 
spanning  the  Chattooga,  near  Gaylesville,  eight  miles  away. 

123  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  272. 

124  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  291,  292;  Hartpence,  History  of 
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Orders  to  mount  were  issued.  The  column  pushed  on  in  anxious 
expectation  of  finding  the  bridge  intact. 

En  route  to  Dyke's  bridge,  the  raiders  passed  through  an 
area  formerly  used  as  a source  of  timber  for  making  charcoal 
for  the  Rome  iron  works.  The  darkness,  in  conjunction  with 
the  numerous  roads  used  by  wagons  in  removing  the  logs, 
confused  Streight’s  guides — soon  the  Yanks  were  hopelessly 
lost.  The  night's  wanderings  were  not  entirely  wasted,  as  one 
of  Streight's  patrols  stumbled  onto  the  Round  Mountain  Iron 
Work  which  was  burned. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  before  all  the  men  had  crossed  the 
Chattooga  at  Dyke's  bridge.  After  all  the  troopers  were  across 
the  river,  the  bridge  was  fired.  Pushing  on,  the  bluecoats 
passed  through  Cedar  Bluff  soon  after  daybreak.  It  was  now 
apparent  to  Str eight  that  the  jaded  condition  of  the  horses  and 
mules  precluded  his  reaching  Rome,  unless  a stop  was  called 
to  feed  and  rest  the  fagged  out  beasts.  Nevertheless,  Streight 
wanted  to  close  the  interval  between  the  main  column  and  Rus- 
sell’s combat  patrol.  The  raiders  struggled  on  until  9 a.m.,  on 
May  3 when  a halt  was  called.  It  had  proved  all  but  impossible 
to  keep  the  men,  exhausted  as  they  were  from  fatigue  and  loss 
of  sleep,  awake  long  enough  to  feed  their  mounts.  The  dog- 
tired  Yanks  had  hardly  caught  their  breath,  before  one  of 
Streight’s  pickets  dashed  up  and  warned  the  colonel  that  For- 
rest’s troopers  were  closing  in.125 

By  sunrise  on  the  3d,  the  Confederates,  now  winnowed 
down  to  about  500  officers  and  men  by  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
pursuit,  were  again  in  the  saddle.  No  time  was  lost  as  the 
Rebels  rode  up  and  found  that  Dyke's  bridge  had  been  burned. 
Forrest  called  for  his  men  to  dismount,  and  the  troopers 
stripped  off  their  clothes.  Carrying  their  arms  and  ammunition 
in  one  hand  and  leading  their  horse  with  the  other,  they  plunged 
into  the  water.  Inside  of  an  hour,  all  the  cavalrymen  were 
across  the  Chattooga,  and  the  chase  was  renewed.126 


125  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  292. 
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Streight,  warned  of  the  Reb’s  approach,  rallied  his  men 
on  a ridge  in  an  open  field.  Many  of  the  soldiers’  constitutions 
had  reached  the  breaking  point;  they  went  to  sleep  while  lying 
in  line  of  battle  under  a severe  fire  from  Forrest’s  skirmish- 
ers.127 


The  4th  Tennessee  swung  to  the  right  and  closed  in  on 
the  Yankees’  left  flank;  the  19th  Tennessee  demonstrated 
against  Streight’s  right ; Forrest,  with  his  mounted  escort, 
bluffed  a thrust  against  the  Union  center.  Having  seized  the 
initiative,  Forrest  proceeded  to  capitalize  on  the  situation.  Cap- 
tain Henry  Pointer,  a member  of  the  general’s  staff,  was  sent 
forward  under  a flag  of  truce.  Pointer  demanded  Streight’s 
immediate  surrender,  “in  order  to  stop  the  further  and  useless 
effusion  of  blood.”128 

Previously,  most  of  Streight’s  regimental  commanders  had 
warned  that  unless  they  could  reach  the  bridge  across  the 
Oostanaula  at  Rome,  the  jig  was  up.  Confronted  by  this  situa- 
tion, Streight  called  a council  of  war.  Just  as  the  officers  were 
gathering,  Streight  received  a distressing  message  from  Cap- 
tain Russell.129 

Russell’s  combat  patrol  had  reached  the  Rome,  neighbor- 
hood at  8 a.m.  This  was  four  hours  later  than  the  time  antici- 
pated.130 The  bluecoats  discovered  that  the  city,  alerted  by 
Wisdom’s  warning,  was  full  of  armed  men — soldirs  from  Con- 
federate units  sent  from  points  as  far  off  as  Atlanta,  Kingston, 
and  Dalton,  and  home  guards.  In  preparation  for  an  attack 
by  the  Yankees,  cannons  had  been  emplaced  to  command  the 
Oostanaula.  Planks  had  been  removed  from  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  structure  had  been  doused  with  turpentine,  so 
no  time  would  be  lost  in  applying  the  torch  in  case  the  Federals 
attempted  a crossing.131  Unable  to  capture  the  bridge,  Russell 

127  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  292;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  137. 

128  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  273. 

128  O.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  292. 

130Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  107.  Russell’s  progress  had  been  retarded 
by  the  horses’  jaded  condition. 

131  Ibid. 
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had  dispatched  a courier  to  notify  Streight  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  With  the  remainder  of  his  combat  patrol,  Russell  re- 
traced his  steps. 

At  the  staff  meeting,  the  Union  officers  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  condition  of  their  troops.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
Streight  that  very  little  artillery  ammunition  was  left.  The  few 
rounds  of  small-arms  cartridges  on  hand  were  unfit  for  serv- 
ice; the  horses  and  mules  were  in  a desperate  condition;  the 
men  were  exhausted  from  loss  of  sleep.  Despite  these  diffi- 
culties, Streight  opposed  surrender.  He  finally  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  unanimous  pleas  of  his  subordinates  to  parley. 
Accompanied  by  an  aide  carrying  a flag  of  true,  Streight  rode 
out  to  talk  with  Forrest.132 

Streight  when  he  met  Forrest  was  still  skeptical  about 
surrendering.  He  sought  to  pin  the  Confederate  officer  down. 
Leading  questions  were  put  to  Forrest  by  Streight  in  an  effort 
to  ascertain  the  Rebels’  strength.  Colonel  Streight  requested 
a few  minutes  in  which  to  consult  his  officers.  Forrest  said, 
“All  right,  but  you  will  not  require  much  time.  I have  a column 
of  fresh  troops  at  hand,  now  nearer  Rome  than  you  are.  You 
cannot  cross  the  river  in  your  front.  I have  men  enough  right 
here  to  run  over  you.”  In  all  of  this  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth;  but  this  was  war,  and  in  war  everything  is  fair. 

Just  then  one  gun  of  a section  of  Ferrell’s  battery  under 
Lieutenant  Jones  came  in  sight.  Jones  recalled,  “I  was  riding 
a little  in  advance  of  the  gun  when,  suddenly  looking  up,  I saw 
General  Forrest,  Captain  Pointer,  one  or  two  other  officers, 
and  several  Federal  officers  sitting  down  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road.  A little  distance  up  the  road  I saw  a crowd  of 
Yankees.” 

Captain  Pointer  motioned  for  Jones  to  halt.  He  then  ap- 
proached and  said,  “Colonel  Streight  objects  to  your  coming 
up  so  close;  drop  back  a little.” 


1380.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  I,  292. 
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Jones  dropped  back  with  his  gun,  and  came  to  “action 
front,”  with  one  wheel  in  the  road  and  the  other  at  the  edge 
of  the  road.  Soon  Sergeant  Jones  came  up  with  the  other  piece 
and  took  position  in  the  other  half  of  the  roadway. 

Streight  returned  to  his  command,  reassembled  his  officers, 
and  talked  over  the  situation.  They  again  voted  unanimously  to 
surrender.  Although  Streight  personally  opposed  surrender, 
and  was  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  he  yielded  to  the  decision 
of  his  subordinates.133  Actually,  the  blueclads  outnumbered  the 
men  in  butternut  almost  three  to  one.134  Terms  were  quickly 
agreed  upon;  the  Yankee  raiders,  1,050  strong,  lined  up  in  an 
open  field  and  stacked  their  arms  in  token  of  surrender.135  The 
capitulation  took  place  in  a valley  between  the  Coosa  and 
Chattooga  rivers,  at  a point  known  as  “Straight-neck  Precinct.” 

Leaving  Colonel  Biffle  and  his  regiment  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  Forrest,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  his  command, 
headed  for  Rome,  20  miles  to  the  east.  Ten  miles  from  the 
scene  of  Streight’s  surrender,  the  Rebels  encountered  Russell's 
detachment  returning  from  Rome.  Russell,  when  notified  of 
the  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  his  chief,  told  his  men 
to  ground  their  arms.  Thus,  the  Rebels  easily  bagged  them- 
selves another  200  prisoners.136 

As  the  butternuts  rode  into  Rome,  they  found  the  streets 
thronged  with  civilians,  who  had  turned  out  to  welcome  the 
victors.  One  of  the  Yank  prisoners  made  the  caustic  comment: 

The  citizens  of  the  place  [Rome]  gave  unmistakable 
proof  of  their  joy  to  see  us;  but  had  we  entered  their 
town  as  we  expected  to  have  done,  I very  much  doubt  if 
the  ladies  would  have  thronged  the  street  with  gay  dresses, 


133  Wyeth,  Life  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  218. 

^Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  273-275. 

135  Ibid.;  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  107;  Hartpence,  History  of  the 
51st  Indiana,  138.  The  terms  of  surrender  stipulated  that  all  the  Fed- 
erals  were  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  each  regiment  was  to  retain 
its  colors,  and  the  officers  and  men  their  private  property  including 
the  side  arms  of  the  former. 

136  Jordan  and  Pryor,  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  276. 
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gaudy  ribbons,  and  smiling  faces  to  greet  us.  At  least  I 
am  informed  that  there  was  no  demonstration  of  joy, 
when  the  Union  troops  entered  the  town  a year  afterwards, 
as  conquerors.137 

One  of  the  two  great  raids  launched  by  the  Federals 
against  Confederate  lines  of  communication  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, had  ended  in  disaster. 

The  planning  behind  and  coordination  of  these  raids  was 
excellent,  but  errors  had  been  made.  These  brought  about 
Colonel  Streight’s  downfall.  The  first  mistake  was  the  decision 
to  provide  Streight  with  mules  (many  of  them  young  and  un- 
broken) instead  of  horses.  Second,  Dodge’s  failure  to  hold  his 
ground  at  Town  Creek  and  push  on  toward  Decatur  took  the 
pressure  off  the  Confederates  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and 
Forrest  was  freed  to  follow  Streight.  Mother  nature  also 
favored  the  Southerners.  The  extremely  low  stage  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  dashed  the  Federals’  plan  to  send  Ellet’s  Marine 
Brigade  up  river  as  far  as  Muscle  Shoals,  which  would  have 
secured  Dodge’s  left  flank.  When  Streight  left  Tuscumbia  on 
April  26,  it  started  to  rain  very  hard.  This  rain  lasted  for  al- 
most 48  hours,  and  seriously  delayed  the  Federals  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  raid.  Actually,  the  activities  of  Streight, 
Ellet,  and  Dodge  in  North  Alabama  were  not  in  vain,  because 
they  helped  keep  the  Southerners  occupied  for  critical  days, 
while  Grierson’s  raiders  thundered  southward  into  Mississippi. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Forrest  and  his 
men  for  their  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Streight  raiders. 
Forrest’s  leadership  and  bravery  instilled  in  his  men  an  espirit 
that  enabled  them,  despite  many  sharp  clashes,  to  average  41 
miles  a day  during  the  five-day  chase.  Indeed,  during  the  final 
48  hours  of  the  pursuit,  the  Rebel  troopers  rode  a distance  of 
90  miles.  Because  of  this  hard  marching  and  fighting,  Streight’s 
column  (which  at  the  time  of  its  departure  from  Tuscumbia 
mustered  1,500  strong)  was  totally  destroyed.  Bragg’s  principal 
line  of  communication — the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad- 
had  been  saved.  On  the  homefront,  Forrest’s  success  served  as 
a shot  in  the  arm  and  boosted  civilian  morale. 


137  Roach,  Prisoner  of  War,  108. 
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THE  WAR  COMES  TO  CENTRAL  ALABAMA: 

EBENEZER  CHURCH,  APRIL  1,  1865 
by 

John  Kent  Folmar 

History  Department,  University  of  Alabama 


The  military  history  of  Alabama  during  the  Civil  War  has 
never  received  a comprehensive  examination.  Though  central 
Alabama  was  not  the  scene  of  major  conflict,  extreme  North 
and  South  Alabama  were  important  areas  of  operations  during 
the  course  of  the  conflict.  It  was  not  until  the  last  year  of  the 
war  that  cavalry  raids  brought  Federal  invaders  into  the  heart 
of  Alabama.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  study  a segment 
of  the  most  significant  raid,  Confederate  defensive  efforts,  and 
the  resulting  initial  engagement.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made 
to  show  the  complexities  of  the  war,  even  in  central  Alabama, 
during  1865. 

By  the  latter  months  of  1864,  the  Confederacy  was  rapidly 
approaching  its  darkest  hour.  Continued  military  reversals  had 
forced  the  South  into  almost  impossible  tactical  situations, 
particularly  in  Georgia,  where  Sherman  was  marching  almost 
unopposed.  In  Tennessee,  the  Confederates  were  making  a 
final  bid  for  victory.  This  campaign  culminated  at  Nashville 
in  mid-December  when  the  Confederate  forces  of  General  John 
B.  Hood  assaulted  General  George  H.  Thomas’  Union  army. 
The  Confederates  suffered  disastrous  losses  and  were  routed. 
In  the  Federal  cavalry  pursuit  which  followed,  the  remnants  of 
Hood’s  army  were  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  rear  guard  commanded  by  Major  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest.  Many  Confederate  soldiers  escaped  across  the 
Tennessee  River  in  North  Alabama,  despite  intemperate 
weather.1 


1 James  G.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Boston:  D.C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1937),  p.  675;  John  Allan  Wyeth,  Life  of  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  (New  York:  Harper’s  and  Bro.,  1904),  pp.  570-73. 
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As  the  armies  separated  to  lick  their  wounds,  Lieutenant 
General  Richard  Taylor,  who  commanded  the  Department  of 
East  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  began  the  slow  and 
and  difficult  task  of  sending  available  infantry  to  the  beleagured 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  front  of  Sherman.  Taylor  also  ordered 
Forrest  to  furlough  his  men  if  practicable,  replace  his  ex- 
hausted mounts,  and  secure  forage  and  other  necessities  of 
war.  This  was  no  mean  task  in  early  1865.  Desertions  were 
widespread,  as  many  men  refused  to  return  to  service  when 
furloughed.  The  depleted  commands  were  unified  and  reor- 
ganized in  an  effort  to  prepare  for  the  expected  Federal  spring 
offensive.  At  General  Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard’s  request,  on 
January  28,  Forrest  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  General  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Taylor’s  department.2 

Forrest  immediately  began  the  perplexing  process  of  re- 
organizing his  cavalry  force,  which  was  dispersed  over  a three- 
state  area.  He  tried  to  unify  the  troops  from  each  state  under 
one  command  when  feasible.  Brigadier  General  James  R. 
Chalmers’  new  division  included  all  Mississippi  cavalry;  Briga- 
dier General  Abraham  Buford’s  division  consisted  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Kentucky  Brigade  and  all  of  the  Alabama  cavalry; 
and  Brigadier  General  William  H.  Jackson’s  division  contained 
all  of  the  Tennessee  cavalry.  During  February  and  early  March, 
Forrest,  from  his  headquarters  in  Verona,  Mississippi,  urged  his 


2 John  Allan  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  Life  of  General  Nathan 
Forrest  (New  York:  Harper’s  and  Bro.,  1959),  pp.  512-14;  Richard 
Taylor,  Destruction  and  Reconstruction:  Personal  Experiences  of  the 
Late  War  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1879)  p.  218;  Thomas 
Jordan  and  J.  P.  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Lt.  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  and 
of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations  (New  York: 
Blelock  and  Co.,  1868),  p.  659;  U.  S.,  War  Department,  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion: A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies,  Series  I,  XLIX  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1881-1900),  930-31,  cited  hereinafter  as  O.  R.  A. 

As  early  as  January  24,  Beauregard  had  reported  to  President  Davis 
that  Alabama  and  Mississippi  could  not  be  defended  unless  General  E. 
Kirby  Smith  with  his  army  west  of  the  Mississippi  reinforced  Taylor  or 
attempted  an  attack  on  either  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  (O.  R.  A.,  1, 
XLIX,  929). 
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subordinates  to  reequip  and  organize  with  all  possible  haste.8 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  commander  in  the  West,  General 
Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  was  concentrating  his  forces  on  the  western 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay  in  preparation  for  a final  campaign  against 
Mobile.  General  Grant,  feeling  that  this  would  be  a difficult 
undertaking,  devised  a scheme  for  using  cooperative  cavalry 
movements  from  North  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  into  central 
Alabama  in  an  effort  to  divert  Confederate  troops,  especially 
Forrest's  cavalry,  from  Canby’s  sphere  of  operations.4  Grant 
also  wanted  to  destroy  the  Confederate  capabilities  without  the 
necessity  of  sending  a large  infantry  force  into  the  interior.  A 
large  force  of  cavalry  was  quickly  mobilized  in  northwest  Ala- 
bama at  Gravelly  Springs  and  Waterloo.  This  large  Federal 
cavalry  corps  was  to  be  commanded  by  General  John  Buford, 
who,  however,  while  en  route  to  Alabama,  died  of  pneumonia. 
His  replacement  was  twenty-eight-year  old  James  H.  Wilson, 
who  had  performed  brilliantly  at  Nashville.  Wilson  was  de- 
tached from  Grant’s  command  and  brevetted  Major  General. 
General  George  Thomas  immediately  ordered  Wilson  to  fit  out 
the  expedition  and,  unless  confronted  with  superior  forces, 
move  south  toward  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma  by  February  20.  Hear- 
ing from  his  scouts  of  Wilson’s  accumulation  of  forces  and  sup- 
plies in  North  Alabama,  Forrest  promptly  detached  Roddey’s 
small  brigade  to  watch  Wilson’s  movements.  In  addition,  Clan- 
ton’s and  Armistead’s  brigades  were  sent  south  to  guard  the 
northern  flank  of  Mobile.5 


aO.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  994;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  and  Clarence 
Clough  Buel,  eds.,  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  IV  (New  York: 
The  Century  Co.,  1884),  759;  James  R.  Chalmers,  “Forrest  and  his  Cam- 
paigns,” Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  VII  (Oct.,  1879),  484-85; 
V.  Y.  Cook,  “Forrest’s  Effort  to  Save  Selma,”  Confederate  Veteran, 
XXVI  (1918),  151. 

Chalmers’  Division  included  brigades  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Generals  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Wirt  Adams,  and  Peter  B.  Starke;  Bu- 
ford’s command,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Edward  Crossland’s  Kentucky 
Brigade,  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Brigadier  Generals  Phillip  D. 
Roddey,  James  H.  Clanton,  and  Charles  G.  Armistead;  and  the  brigades 
of  Jackson’s  Division  were  led  by  Brigadier  Generals  Tyree  H.  Bell,  and 
Alexander  W.  Campbell.  These  three  divisions  plus  various  state 
militia,  approximated  ten  thousand  troops  when  at  full  strength. 


*0.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  355,  781,  851,  869. 
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The  departure  of  Wilson’s  expedition  and  the  movement 
from  Vicksburg  were  delayed  during  February  by  extraordinari- 
ly heavy  rains.  All  of  the  rivers  were  over  their  banks,  making 
transportation  very  difficult.  During  this  time,  Forrest  moved 
his  headquarters  forty-two  miles  south  to  West  Point,  Missis- 
sippi. The  high  waters  delayed  reunification  of  his  commands. 
By  March  1,  the  Vicksburg  phase  of  the  combined  Federal 
actions  was  cancelled  because  of  the  continued  rains.  At  the 
same  time,  Forrest,  in  attempting  to  anticipate  Wilson,  had  the 
trees  marked  on  the  washed-out,  almost  unrecognizable  roads 
leading  to  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma.  He  also  ordered  a pontoon 
bridge  placed  at  Finch’s  Ferry  on  the  Warrior  River  near  Tusca- 
loosa. His  brigades  were  ordered  to  have  five  days  rations  on 
hand  to  be  cooked  on  short  notice.  Despite  Forrest’s  efforts, 
Taylor  was  not  confident  of  holding  his  territory,  and  on  March 
7,  reported  to  Beauregard  that  nothing  but  a cavalry  raid  could 
be  resisted.  On  March  16,  Taylor  held  a council  of  war  with 
his  cavalry  leaders  at  West  Point.  It  was  determined  that 
Wilson  would  probably  raid  in  the  direction  of  Montevallo  and 
Selma  and  that  preparation  should  be  made  for  concentration 
at  the  latter.  Forrest  immediately  directed  Chalmers  to  move 
the  brigades  of  Armstrong  and  Starke  to  Pickensville,  Alabama, 
just  across  the  Mississippi  line.  Buford  was  already  in  Alabama 
trying  to  consolidate  the  remainder  of  his  division.5 6 

As  Forrest  began  to  move  his  divisions  into  Alabama, 
Federal  cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Frederick  Steele,  began 
a demonstration  from  Pensacola  toward  Montgomery.  Imme- 
diately, Taylor  ordered  a concentration  of  his  cavalry  forces  in 
South  Alabama.  At  the  same  time  Wilson,  on  March  22,  started 
southward  with  three  divisions  of  seasoned  troopers,  approxi- 
mating 12,500  men.  Roddey  notified  Forrest  of  Wilson’s  move- 

5Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  p.  658;  Battles  and 
Leaders,  IV,  759;  Thomas  Budd  Van  Horne,  The  Life  of  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas,  (New  York:  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1882),  p.  392; 
O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  755,  790. 

Buford  was  a first  cousin  to  Forrest’s  brigadier  Abraham  Buford. 

6 Taylor,  Destruction  and  Reconstruction,  p.  218;  Chalmers,  Sou. 

Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  II,  485;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest, 
pp.  659-660;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  805,  875,  929,  1022,  1035-37. 
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ments.  But,  on  March  23,  Taylor  ordered  Forrest  to  move  his 
easternmost  available  troops  to  Greenville,  Alabama,  via  Selma 
in  order  to  halt  Steele’s  invasion.  Forrest  then  ordered  Buford 
from  Montevallo  to  Selma,  where  he  was  to  repair  the  pontoon 
bridge  and  detach  troops  to  Greenville.  Chalmers  was  to  proceed 
to  Selma  via  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Finch’s  Ferry,  and  Jackson 
was  to  march  to  the  same  destination  through  Tuscaloosa. 
Rocldey  was  also  ordered  south  from  his  post  in  North  Alabama.7 

As  Forrest  began  to  concentrate  his  command,  almost  un- 
noticed, Wilson’s  columns  moved  south.  In  an  effort  to  con- 
fuse the  enemy  and  to  facilitate  troops  movements,  Wilson 
marched  south  by  three  separate  routes.  On  March  27,  despite 
continued  heavy  rains  and  swollen  streams,  all  three  columns 
arrived  unopposed  in  Jasper,  the  county  seat  of  Walker  County. 
There  Wilson  learned  from  Confederate  deserters  that  Forrest 
had  sent  Armstrong’s  brigade  of  Chalmers  division  toward 
Tuscaloosa.  Fearing  a concentration  of  all  Forrest’s  command 
on  his  line  of  march,  Wilson  acted  with  characteristic  boldness. 
Realizing  the  cunning  of  his  adversary  and  the  importance  of 
quick  action,  he  decided  to  abandon  his  wagon-train,  transfer 
his  needed  supplies  to  mules,  and,  with  his  troopers,  artillery 
and  packtrain,  make  a rapid  march  toward  Montevallo  and 
Selma.  Having  transferred  its  supplies,  Wilson’s  command 
moved  out  rapdly  and  began  the  difficult  process  of  crossing  the 


7 Robert  Selph  Henry,  “First  With  the  Most”  Forrest  (New  York: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1944),  pp.  427-28;  Christopher  C.  Andrews,  History 
of  the  Campaign  of  Mobile;  Including  the  Cooperative  Operations  of 
General  Wilson's  Cavalry  in  Alabama  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  and 
Co.,  1867),  pp.  244-45;  James  Harrison  Wilson,  Under  the  Old  Flag,  II 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1912),  190-91;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  10,  20, 
37. 


Wilson’s  force  included  the  First,  Second  and  Fourth  Divisions  of 
his  cavalry  corps.  Brigadier  Generals  Edward  M.  McCook,  Eli  Long  and 
Brevet  Major  General  Emory  Upton  commanded  these  divisions  re- 
spectively. The  officers  and  men  were  all  seasoned  veterans  and  most 
had  tasted  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Forrest  during  the  war.  The  troopers 
were  armed  with  the  new  Spencer  repeating  rifle. 

Upton  later  became  famous  as  a military  expert  and  subsequently 
wrote  the  first  serious  military  history  of  our  country. 

Many  of  Forrest’s  troopers  deserted  as  he  moved  east  for  fear  of 
being  sent  to  Johnston’s  army  in  North  Carolina. 
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two  upper  forks  of  the  Black  Warrior  River  on  the  road  toward 
Ely  ton,  a small  village  in  Jefferson  County.8 

On  the  same  day  that  Wilson  arrived  in  Jasper,  Forrest 
started  with  his  escort  toward  Selma  in  order  to  assume  per- 
sonal command  of  his  scattered  units.  Taylor,  however,  despite 
advice  to  the  contrary  by  Generals  Adams  and  Roddey,  still  did 
not  perceive  the  magnitude  of  Wilson’s  movements.  As  late  as 
March  28,  Taylor  still  expected  to  defeat  this  raid  with  Roddey 
and  Jackson,  and  then  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  General  Dabney  H. 
Maury  in  Mobile.  Upon  Forrest’s  arrival  at  Tuscaloosa,  he 
learned  from  his  scouts  that  Wilson  had  already  reached  Elyton 
and  was  moving  toward  Montevallo.  This  information  was 
telegraphed  to  Taylor,  who  somewhat  belatedly  ordered  an  im- 
mediate concentration  to  meet  Wilson’s  column.9  It  was  at  this 
point  that  geography  became  a strategic  factor  in  the  troop 
movements.  With  all  the  rivers  flooding,  the  Confederates 
moving  east  were  faced  with  the  task  of  crossing  them,  while 
Wilson  was  moving  south  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
flow  of  the  streams. 

Wilson  had  had  little  difficulty  concentrating  his  command 
near  Elyton,  and  he  immediately  had  the  Cahawba  Iron  Works 
destroyed.  He  also  detached  Brigadier  General  John  T.  Crox- 
ton’s  brigade  of  McCook’s  Division  to  march  rapidly  to  Tusca- 
loosa, about  seventy  miles  southwest  of  Elyton,  and  there  to 
destroy  the  military  school  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
bridge,  factories,  and  mills  before  returning  to  the  main  column. 
This  maneuver  was  also  intended  to  counter  any  movement 
against  Wilson’s  right  flank  or  his  wagon  train.10 

Upton’s  Division  had  continued  south  toward  Montevallo.  At 
Hillsborough,  he  found  the  ford  across  the  Cahaba  River  ob- 
structed and  was  forced  to  delay  while  flooring  over  the  railroad 
bridge  nearby.  With  this  accomplished,  the  advance  guard  of 

8 Wilson,  Under  the  Old  Flag,  II,  192;  Battles  and  Leaders,  IV,  759; 

O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  98-99. 

Chalmers  was  moving  toward  Selma,  but  to  meet  the  threat  from 
the  south  and  not  the  north.  Jackson’s  Division  would  prove  more  of 
a threat  to  Wilson  since  the  former  was  marching  in  a more  easterly 
direction. 
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his  command  reached  Montevallo  during  the  evening  of  March 
30.  There  Roddey’s  Division  was  encountered  and  rapidly 
driven  through  the  town.  That  night  and  the  next  morning, 
while  the  remainder  of  Wilson’s  forces  arrived,  Upton  methodic- 
ally destroyed  five  coal  mines,  a rolling  mill,  and  four  iron 
furnaces.9 10 11 

On  the  morning  of  March  31,  as  Wilson  moved  toward 
Montevallo  from  Elyton,  Forrest  with  his  escort  and  staff  was 
proceeding  eastward  from  Tuscaloosa  on  the  Centreville  road. 
At  Scottsville,  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Tuscaloosa,  For- 
rest ordered  Jackson,  who  was  farther  west,  to  press  forward 
to  Centreville  and  hold  the  Cahaba  River  bridge  there  at  all 
costs.  In  the  meantime,  Forrest  began  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  Wilson.  Ascertaining  that  Wilson  was  moving 
south  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevallo,  Forrest  decided  to  place 
Jackson  in  the  rear  of  Wilson’s  column  while  he  (Forrest)  with 
the  available  forces  that  he  could  accumlate,  would  stay  in  front 
until  reinforced  by  Chalmers.  Forrest  would  then  check  Wilson’s 
advance,  while  Jackson  would  attack  from  the  rear.  Couriers 
were  dispatched  to  Jackson  and  to  Chalmers,  who  was  near 
Marion.  In  his  dispatches,  Forrest  explained  his  strategy  in 


9 J.  M.  Browne,  “Forrest’s  Last  Exploit,”  Confederate  Veteran,  XXI 
(November,  1917),  491;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  p. 
661;  Wilson,  Under  the  Old  Flag,  II,  195;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  1160,  1164, 
1167,  1169-70. 

10  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  pp.  521-22;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  125,  135, 
358. 

nHenry,  First  With  the  Most  Forrest,  p.  429;  Browne,  Confederate 
Veteran,  XXV,  491;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  112,  137,  154. 

Forrest  seemed  to  think  initially  that  Wilson  would  turn  back 
north  after  reaching  Elyton.  In  fact,  Jackson  was  ordered  in  that 
direction,  only  to  return  to  a more  easterly  direction  toward  Centreville 
after  learning  of  Forrest’s  plans  to  envelope  Wilson  on  the  road  to 
Selma. 

Roddey’s  division  had  just  arrived  in  Montevallo  after  a fifty 
mile  one-day  forced  march  to  aid  Brigadier  General  Dan  Adams,  who 
commanded  the  state  militia. 

Upton  destroyed  the  Red  Mountain,  Central,  Bibb  and  Columbiana 
Iron  Works,  all  of  which  had  been  vital  to  the  Confederate  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  in  Selma. 
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detail  and  the  part  that  each  brigadier  would  play  in  the  attack 
on  Wilson.12 

Forrest,  by  forced  march,  continued  eastward,  while  Wilson 
was  arriving  at  Montevallo  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 
Wilson  had  earlier  reported  his  unusual  success  to  General 
Thomas  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Confederates  had  not 
expected  him  to  penetrate  their  territory  so  rapidly.  During 
the  early  afternoon  of  March  31,  Confederate  cavalry  was  en- 
countered south  of  the  town;  and  Wilson,  thinking  that  it  was 
Forrest,  ordered  an  immediate  advance  by  Upton.  The  small 
contingent  commanded  by  Roddey  and  Adams  was  charged  and 
after  a sharp  fight  was  forced  to  fall  back  a few  miles  to  Six 
Mile  Creek.  There  they  regrouped  and  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Edward  Crossland’s  Kentucky  Brigade  of  approximately  three 
hundred  men.  Crossland  immediately  dismounted  and  charged 
the  Federals,  driving  them  back  one-half  mile  before  heavy 
pressure  forced  him  to  retreat  back  through  dense  pine  thickets. 
While  attempting  to  mount,  his  men  were  suddenly  attacked; 
nevertheless,  most  escaped  to  join  Roddey,  who  had  again 
rallied  for  a stand  farther  south  near  Randolph.13 

As  Crossland  retreated,  Forrest  and  his  escort  of  about  sev- 
enty-five men  appeared  suddenly  on  the  same  road.  Seeing  the 
clear  signs  of  the  recent  skirmish,  and  a Federal  column 
moving  rapidly  south,  Forrest  immediately  attacked  with  his 
small  group.  Breaking  through  the  Federal  column,  he  turned 
and  struck  the  northern  segment,  driving  it  back ; then  he 
turned  and  attacked  the  southern  column.  From  wounded 
Confederate  soldiers  and  Federal  prisoners  he  learned  that 
Wilson  was  farther  south  and  rapidly  pressing  Adams,  Roddey, 
and  Crossland  toward  Selma.  Forrest,  therefore,  left  the  main 
road  and  swung  in  a wide  arc  around  the  Federal  advance  and 
at  ten  o’clock  that  evening  finally  located  Roddey’s  encampment 
in  front  of  the  enemy  near  Randolph.11 

12  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  p.  528;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  1181. 

13  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  pp.  662-63;  Wyeth, 
That  Devil  Forrest,  pp.  524-25;  Browne,  Confederate  Veteran,  XXV, 
491;  Cook,  Confederate  Veteran,  XXVI,  151-52;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  154, 

358. 

The  fight  at  Six  Mile  Creek  was  the  first  real  skirmish  of  Wilson’s 
campaign. 
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On  this,  the  first  day  of  conflict  between  the  troopers  of 
Wilson  and  Forrest,  there  occurred  the  first  in  a series  of 
events  that  ultimately  precluded  any  victory  for  the  latter. 
Jackson,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  31,  was  hurrying  his 
brigade  toward  Centreville  as  directed  by  Forrest  and  in  the 
process  was  outdistancing  his  wagon-train  and  artillery.  Then, 
abruptly,  the  advance  guard  of  Croxton’s  brigade  arrived  on 
this  same  road,  near  Trion,  between  Jackson  and  his  wagon-train. 
Instead  of  turning  west  and  destroying  the  wagons,  Croxton  de- 
cided to  follow  Jackson.  He  was  soon  discovered  by  Jackson’s 
rear  guard,  and  a vigorous  skirmish  ensued.  Croxton  retreated 
and  requested  assistance  from  Wilson.  With  Croxton  threaten- 
ing his  flank  and  his  wagon-train,  Jackson  felt  compelled  to 
halt  and  deal  with  his  adversary  as  soon  as  practicable.  Jackson 
advised  Forrest  of  his  new  position  by  courier.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  April  1,  Jackson  struck  the  rear  of  Croxton’s 
column,  forcing  him  to  retreat  westward.  Croxton  was  thus 
removed  as  a danger;  however,  his  presence  had  sufficiently 
delayed  Jackson  that  he  would  ultimately  lose  the  race  for  the 
strategic  Centreville  Bridge  and  thereby  not  be  in  position  to 
aid  Forrest  in  the  engagements  of  April  1 and  2.15 

During  the  evening  of  March  31,  near  Randolph,  Wilson 
was  busy  issuing  orders  to  his  Federal  cavalry  force.  Early  the 
following  morning,  Upton’s  Division  would  take  the  unused 
road  to  the  left  toward  Old  Maplesville,  while  Long’s  Division 
would  continue  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  main  Selma  road. 
McCook’s  Division  would  follow  Long’s  and  attempt  to  envelope 
the  enemy’s  left  when  possible.  As  Upton  prepared  to  move 
early  on  April  1,  another  blow  was  dealt  to  Forrest’s  plans.  A 
Confederate  courier  with  messages  from  Forrest’s  chief  of  staff 
to  Jackson  and  two  important  enclosures,  was  captured  by 

“Henry,  First  With  the  Most  Forrest,  p.  430;  Jordan  and  Pryor, 
The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  pp.  663-64. 

13  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  pp.  522-24;  Chalmers,  Sou.  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers,  VII,  485;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  p.  672. 

Croxton  fled  west,  crossed  the  Tombigbee  River,  turned  south  and 
on  April  3 surprised  the  small  garrison  at  Tuscaloosa.  The  University 
of  Alabama  was  burned  and  other  properties  useful  to  the  Confederacy 
destroyed.  He  then  meandered  northward,  and  east,  finally  reuniting 
with  Wilson  on  May  20,  at  Macon,  Georgia. 
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Upton’s  advance  guard.  Upon  examination,  Wilson  immediately 
knew  the  location  of  Forrest,  Jackson,  and  Chalmers,  but  more 
significantly,  he  knew  Forrest’s  planned  strategy.  Realizing 
that  control  of  the  Centreville  Bridge  was  the  key  to  his  suc- 
cess, Wilson  immediately  ordered  McCook  to  take  Brigadier 
General  Oscar  H.  LaGrange’s  brigade,  proceed  to  Centreville, 
seize  the  bridge  spanning  the  Cahaba,  find  Croxton  and  attack 
Jackson,  but  under  no  circumstances  allow  Jackson  to  cross  the 
river.  With  provisions  thus  made  for  the  protection  of  his  flank 
and  knowing  the  weakness  of  Forrest  in  his  front,  Wilson  or- 
dered Long  and  Upton  to  press  forward  with  rapidity  in  order 
to  prevent  Chalmers  from  uniting  with  his  commander.16 

Forrest,  meanwhile,  continued  his  efforts  to  halt  Wilson 
by  putting  his  plan  into  action.  Taylor,  in  Selma,  was  informed 
of  the  situation  by  telegraph.  Forrest  was  immediately  notified 
by  Taylor  that  Chalmers  was  at  Plantersville,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Randolph,  and  moving  in  a northerly  direction.  At 
the  same  time,  Long  and  Upton’s  troopers  were  slowly  pushing 
Forrest’s  small  force  southward.  Near  Maplesville,  Forrest  re- 
ceived word  that  Chalmers,  who  had  been  delayed  by  high 
waters,  was  not  south  as  reported  but  was  west  instead,  and 
moving  north,  trying  to  find  a satisfactory  route  through  the 
Oakmulgee  Swamp.  In  a rage,  Forrest  sent  couriers  to  find 
Chalmers.  Just  then  General  Adams  reported  finding  a strong 
defensive  site  a few  miles  south,  and  he  was  directed  by  For- 
rest to  fall  back  rapidly  with  the  main  body  and  occupy  it. 
Since  no  word  had  been  received  from  Jackson,  and  Chalmers 
could  not  be  located,  the  alternative  of  slowing  Wilson’s  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  defense  of  Selma  became  a factor. 
The  prospects  of  defeating  Wilson  definitely  lessened  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on.17 


16  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  pp.  524-27;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The 
Campaigns  of  Forrest,  p.  665;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  155,  173,  358. 

The  captured  courier  carried  a message  from  Jackson  explaining 
his  meeting  Croxton  and  consequent  delay.  The  enclosures  pertained  to: 
(1)  Chalmers  at  Marion  and  his  efforts  to  move  east  and  unite  with 
Forrest;  (2)  the  small  garrison  at  Centreville  bridge;  and  (3)  the 
original  plan  of  Forrest’s  and  the  expected  participation  of  Jackson. 
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The  defensive  site  that  Forrest  chose  was  just  north  of 
Bogler’s  Creek,  near  Ebenezer  Church,  at  the  convergence  of 
the  Selma  and  Old  Maplesville  roads,  about  six  miles  north  of 
Plantersville.  Nearby  was  Dixie  Station,  a siding  on  the 
railroad,  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Selma.  Forrest  had  a 
fence-rail  barricade  thrown  up  on  a portion  of  the  prospective 
battle  line  that  extended  from  Mulberry  Creek  westward  to  a 
series  of  low  ridges  which  commanded  the  roads  on  which 
Wilson’s  forces  marched.  The  entire  line  was  approximately 
one  mile  in  length.  On  the  left  Forrest  posted  Crossland’s 
brigade;  in  the  center,  astride  the  highway  was  Roddey  and  the 
artillery.  Adams  was  on  the  right  with  the  state  militia.  Four 
guns  were  placed  to  sweep  the  road  from  Randolph  and  two 
were  directed  toward  the  Maplesville  road.  To  this  meager 
force  was  added  Forrest’s  escort  and  staff,  making  a total  of 
approximately  two  thosuand  troops.18 

By  4:00  P.M.,  Forrest,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard, 
reached  the  new  line  of  battle  and  prepared  for  the  enemy’s 
advance.  Soon  a cloud  of  dust  was  seen  up  the  Randolph  road, 
and  the  advance  guard  of  Colonel  Abram  0.  Miller’s  72nd  Indi- 
ana (Long’s  Division)  came  into  sight.  Observing  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  strength,  Long  immediately  reinforced  his  advance 
guard,  who  were  dismounted  and  formed  on  the  left  side  of 


17  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  pp.  664-66;  Andrew 
Nelson  Lytle,  Bedford  Forrest  and  His  Critter  Company  (New  York: 
Minton,  Balch  and  Co.,  1931),  p.  374;  Henry,  First  With  the  Most  Forrest, 
p.  430. 

Wilson  had  also  detailed  a force  to  render  inoperable  the  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  from  this  point  to  Selma. 

18  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  pp.  665-66;  Wyeth, 
That  Devil  Forrest,  p.  530;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  359. 

The  size  of  Forest’s  contingent  has  been  a source  of  much  discussion. 
Wilson  estimated  it  to  be  five  thousand,  while  Wyeth,  Forrest’s  most 
significant  biographer,  estimated  the  force  to  be  approximately  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand.  His  assessment  was  maintained  after  a great 
deal  of  research.  Wilson  assumed,  incorrectly,  that  Armstrong’s  brigade 
of  Chalmers  Division  was  present,  however,  he  did  not  join  Forrest 
until  later  that  evening  near  Plantersville.  Regardless  of  the  size  of 
Forrest’s  command  at  Ebenezer  Church,  the  Federal  superiority  was 
considerable,  both  in  manpower  and  firepower.  In  fact,  Henry,  in 
First  With  the  Most  Forrect  compared  Wilson’s  tactics  and  strength  to 
the  German  panzer  attacks  during  the  early  phases  of  World  War  II. 
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the  road,  on  Roddey’s  right.  Pressing  to  the  attack,  the 
72nd  broke  the  Confederate’s  first  line  of  defense,  causing  them 
to  retreat  in  some  confusion.  Immediately,  four  companies  of 
the  17th  Indiana  Volunteers,  about  two  hundred  strong,  led  by 
Lt.  Col.  Frank  White,  charged  boldly  down  the  road  with  sabers 
drawn.  Despite  heavy  fire,  they  broke  through  Roddey’s  lines 
in  an  effort  to  capture  the  artillery.  Amid  a great  deal  of 
confusion,  Forrest  rushed  to  the  attack  with  his  escort.  In  the 
violent  hand-to-hand  struggle  that  followed,  the  Federals  were 
forced  to  turn  to  their  left  and  fight  their  way  clear,  leaving 
a number  of  casualties.10 

Meanwhile,  Upton’s  Division,  approaching  from  Old  Maples- 
ville,  heard  the  firing  and  cheering  on  their  right.  Brigadier 
General  Andrew  J.  Alexander’s  brigade  hurriedly  dismounted 
and  attacked  Forrest’s  right  flank.  Although  this  line  was 
thin,  the  resistance  was  determined.20  In  less  than  an  hour,  after 
continued  charges  and  volleys  from  the  repeating  rifles,  the 
position  was  carried.  As  the  militia  fell  back,  the  overwhelm- 
ing strength  of  the  Federal  advance  caused  the  Confederate 
right  flank  to  yield  slowly.  Forrest  quickly  ordered  his  men 
to  fall  back  and  regroup  on  the  south  side  of  Bogler’s  Creek. 
When  the  Federals  observed  this  action,  they  immediately 
charged  all  along  the  line,  and  what  began  as  an  orderly  retreat 
became  a rout.  Whole  companies  were  isolated,  surrounded, 
and  captured  as  the  Confederates  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Many  Federal  troopers  charged  for  over  two  miles  and  were 
forced  to  halt  from  utter  exhaustion.  Wilson  captured  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  prisoners  and  three  guns.  He  or- 
dered a pursuit,  and  Brigadier  General  Edward  F.  Winslow’s 
First  Brigade,  of  the  Fourth  Iowa,  mounted  and,  passing  to  the 


10  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  pp.  531-33;  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The 
Campaigns  of  Forrest,  pp.  667-69;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  351,  359. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Wilson  would  have  attacked  with  sabers 
frontally  had  he  not  known  the  real  strength  of  Forrest’s  command. 

In  this  fight,  Forrest  had  his  famous  encounter  with  Captain 
Taylor.  The  latter  singled  out  Forrest  and  succeeded  in  wounding  him 
considerably,  in  a desperate  running  fight,  before  Taylor  was  shot  and 
killed. 

20  Forrest  had  anticipated  placing  Chalmers’  Division  on  his  weak 
right  wing. 
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front,  attacked  the  makeshift  rearguard  commanded  by  Roddey. 
Roddey  was  pressured  off  the  main  road  by  the  Federal  charge. 
The  Federal  advance  guard  charged  into  Plantersville  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting.21 

The  following  day,  April  2,  Wilson  continued  his  drive 
south,  and  Selma  easily  fell  despite  the  herculean  efforts  of 
Forrest.  But  this  was  anti-climatic,  for  after  failing  to  stop 
Wilson  at  Ebenezer  Church,  there  was  no  halting  his  columns 
by  the  forces  available.  Grant’s  strategy,  therefore,  not  only 
prevented  any  Confederate  cavalry  movement  upon  Canby’s 
flank  in  the  Mobile  campaign  but  also  opened  the  heart  of 
Alabama  to  Federal  cavalry.22 

In  restrospect,  the  activities  that  led  to  the  action  at 
Ebenezer  Church  were  partially,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
high  command,  a study  in  how  not  to  win  battles.  Specifically: 
(1)  Taylor  withdrew  Roddey  from  North  Alabama  at  the  worst 
possible  moment;  hence  the  true  nature  of  Wilson’s  strength 
and  movements  was  not  apparent  until  too  late;  (2)  there 
was  no  unity  of  command,  as  contradictory  orders,  forced 
marches  and  lack  of  communication  combined  to  hinder  the  op- 


21  Jordan  and  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Forrest,  p.  667;  Cook,  Con- 
federate Veteran,  XXVI,  152;  O.  R.  A.,  1,  XLIX,  351,  388,  406,  437-38, 
454,  473,  479,  490-91,  503. 

There  is  a decided  discrepancy  in  the  Federal  reports  concerning 
exactly  when  the  Confederates  began  to  retreat.  The  reports  of  Long 
state  that  the  retreat  began  immediately  after  White’s  charge,  while 
Upton  reports  that  he  fought  the  thinly  manned  right  flank  for  an 
hour  prior  to  their  withdrawal. 

Long  states  in  his  official  reports  that  the  Confederates  succeeded 
in  saving  three  guns  and  most  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  This  would 
have  been  impossible  had  they  retreated  as  precipitately  as  he  also 
indicated. 

“Chalmers,  Sou.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  VII,  485;  Richard  Taylor,  “The 
Last  Confederate  Surrender,”  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  III 
(March,  1877),  156;  Wyeth,  That  Devil  Forrest,  p.  534;  Andrews,  Cam- 
paign of  Mobile,  p.  241. 

Most  of  the  material  available  on  this  action  came  from:  (1) 
O.  R.  A.,  in  which  Federal  accounts  predominate,  (2)  biographers  of 
Forrest  with  their  natural  biases,  and  (3)  memoirs,  which  often  lack 
objectivity.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  evaluate  this  evidence 
critically. 
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erations  of  Forrest’s  brigadiers;  (3)  Forrest  attempted  a futile 
defense  at  Ebenezer  Church,  with  inadequate  troops;  and  (4) 
he  did  not  take  into  consideration  certain  geographical  prob- 
lems on  which  his  strength  depended,  particularly  the  southward 
flow  of  the  inundated  rivers  which  obstructed  the  lines  of 
march  of  his  brigadiers.23 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  fortune  of  Wilson  must  be  con- 
sidered. His  capture  of  Forrest’s  courier,  Croxton’s  attack  on 
Jackson’s  flank,  and  high  waters  which  kept  Chalmers  from 
uniting  with  Forrest  combined  to  aid  Wilson’s  efforts.  Too, 
the  physical  strength  of  his  divisions,  including  his  capabilities 
as  a commander  were  obvious  factors  which  led  to  his  success. 


23The  most  frustrated  of  Forrest’s  brigadiers  was  Chalmers.  Years 
later  he  described  his  plight  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society  as 
follows: 

“On  the  25th  of  March,  two  brigades  of  the  First  Division  started 
from  Pickensville,  Alabama,  and  Jackson  from  West  Point,  Mis- 
sissippi. The  bridge  across  the  Warrior  had  not  been  completed 
when  Armstrong’s  brigade  reached  it,  and  it  was  detained  there 
one  day.  On  the  30th  they  reached  Marion,  Alabama,  and  finding 
that  nothing  had  been  done  toward  bridging  the  Cahawba,  a staff 
officer  was  sent  by  railroad  to  Selma  for  pontoon  boats.  The  divi- 
sion commanding  officer  was  preparing  to  move  on  when  an  order 
came  from  Forrest,  telling  him  [Chalmers]  to  halt  and  await 
orders.  This  caused  a delay  of  one  day,  when  Taylor,  at  Selma, 
hearing  of  it,  telegraphed  orders  for  the  First  Division  to  move 
to  Plantersville.  Before  the  division  could  reach  Plantersville, 
orders  came  from  Forrest  to  move  to  Randolph,  about  twenty 
miles  further  north.  Before  the  division  could  reach  Randolph, 
Forrest  had  been  driven  from  there,  and  it  turned  to  Plantersville 
again.  The  Oakmulgee  Swamp  had  now  to  be  crossed,  and  Arm- 
strong’s brigade  was  five  hours  in  going  one  mile  across  it.  When 
this  brigade  had  gone  over,  it  was  utterly  impassable  to  the 
artillery  and  Starke’s  brigade,  and  these,  under  the  direction  of  a 
neighborhood  guide,  were  moved  to  a crossing  five  miles  above, 
and  after  working  all  night,  got  over  about  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  moving  rapidly  reached  Selma  just  in  time  to  see  it 
burn.”  (Sou.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  VII,  485.) 

24Ebenezer  Church  is  officially  termed  an  action  rather  than  a 
battle.  An  action,  according  to  the  Army  Regulations  and  Rules  of  War 
of  the  Confederate  States,  stresses  operations  that  are  active,  both 
offensively  and  defensively,  and  frequently  sharp. 

This  action  occurred  near  the  present  site  of  Stanton,  Alabama,  a 
small  community  on  Highway  22  in  southwest  Chilton  County. 
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In  effect,  Wilson  was  able  to  use  the  tactics  made  famous  by 
Forrest  with  marked  success.  Indeed,  after  Ebenezer  Church, 
available  Confederate  resources  were  completely  inadequate  to 
cope  with  Wilson's  powerful  thrust  into  central  Alabama — only 
one  week  prior  to  Appomattox. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES  DESHLER, 
PROFESSIONAL  SOLDIER 

by 

Richard  C.  Sheridan 
Sheffield,  Alabama 

Presented  before  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Historical  Society, 

Sunday  afternoon,  January  26,  1964 

Tuscumbia,  Alabama 


Just  over  100  years  ago  three  Confederate  generals  were 
killed  in  action  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  One  of  these  officers  was  Brigadier-General  James 
Deshler,  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

James  Deshler  was  born  in  Tuscumbia  on  February  18, 
1833, 1 and  was  the  second  son  of  David  and  Eleanor  Deshler. 
The  father,  David  Deshler,  moved  to  Alabama  in  1825  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  a prominent  citizen  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  He  was  a civil  engineer  by  profession,  and  he  served 
as  a director  of  the  two-mile  long  railroad  that  was  built  in 
1832  to  connect  Tuscumbia  with  the  Tennessee  River.  Deshler 
also  served  as  a director  and  engineer  for  the  Tuscumbia, 
Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad  which  was  constructed  in 
1833-4.2 

The  eldest  of  David  Deshler’s  three  children  was  David  T. 
Deshler,  who  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1844.  He 
would  have  graduated  in  1848,  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845  while  bathing  in  the  river.  The  daughter,  Char- 
lotte Ann,  died  at  the  age  of  12  in  1844. 

The  military  career  of  James  Deshler  began  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 


1 T.  M.  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography  (Chicago:  S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Company,  1921),  III,  483. 

2 Nina  Leftwich,  Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals  (Birmingham: 
Multigraphic  Advertising  Company,  1935),  87-90. 
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New  York  on  July  1,  1850,  at  the  age  of  17  years  and  4 months. 
Four  years  later  he  was  graduated  and  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Artillery  Regiment.  Deshler  stood  number 
7 in  a class  of  46  members.3 

After  graduation  Lieutenant  Deshler  served  on  frontier 
duty  in  California  until  1855  when  he  was  assigned  to  garrison 
duty  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  Later  this  same  year  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  10th  Infantry  Regiment,  and  returned  to  frontier 
duty  in  the  expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians.  Lieutenant 
Deshler  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bluewater  on  September 
3,  1855.4  In  this  fight  1200  U.  S.  soldiers  attacked  an  Indian 
village  at  Bluewater  in  western  Nebraska  near  the  Oregon  Trail. 
The  Indians  scattered,  but  80  were  killed  while  only  4 soldiers 
were  killed  and  7 wounded. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  Lieutenant  Deshler  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming.  He  spent  the  following  summer 
at  Platte  Bridge,  Nebraska,  and  he  was  at  Fort  Snelling. 
Minnesota,  in  1856-7.5 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  President  James  Buchanan  appointed 
new  officials  for  Utah  Territory,  and  2500  troops  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  escort  the  new 
officials  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Lieutenant  Deshler  and  the  10th 
Infantry  Regiment  were  among  the  troops  selected  for  this  ex- 
pedition, which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. 


About  ten  years  before  Utah  had  been  settled  by  the 
Mormans,  and  when  they  learned  of  the  troop  movement,  they 
became  greatly  alarmed  because  they  feared  that  the  army 
was  coming  to  rob,  persecute,  and  annihilate  them.  Brigham 
Young,  the  governor  and  religious  leader,  issued  a proclamation 


3 Personal  letter  from  Joseph  M.  O’Donnell,  Chief,  Archives  & 
History  Division,  United  States  Military  Academy  to  Richard  C.  Sheri- 
dan, September  10,  1963. 

4 G.  W.  Cullum,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  II,  579-580. 


3 Ibid. 
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forbidding  the  entry  of  troops  into  Utah,  and  the  Morman 
militia  prepared  to  repel  invasion. 

The  army  reached  the  border  of  Utah  in  late  September, 
1857.  Lieutenant  Deshler  and  a small  guard  were  left  with 
the  supply  trains  while  his  regiment  proceeded  on  a scouting 
mission.  Apparently,  a party  of  Mormans  planned  to  attack 
Deshler  on  September  28  and  destroy  the  supplies,  but  they 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  because  the  troops  returned 
several  hours  earlier  than  expected.* 6  However,  the  Mormans 
did  succeed  in  destroying  another  wagon  train  of  army  supplies 
a few  days  later. 

Colonel  Johnston  decided  to  take  up  winter  quarters  at 
Fort  Bridger,  but  the  army  was  caught  on  the  plains  by  a 
terrible  storm,  and  15  days  were  required  to  reach  the  fort, 
which  was  only  35  miles  away.  When  spring  arrived,  the 
Mormans,  upon  learning  that  they  would  be  safe  from  military 
or  mob  violence,  allowed  the  army  to  march  peacefully  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  Deshler  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant  on  September  17>  1858.  He  remained  in  Utah 
until  1860  when  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  and 
then  at  Fort  Wise,  Colorado.  While  here  Deshler  received 
orders  (October,  1860)  to  report  to  West  Point — traveling  by 
way  of  St.  Louis.  However,  he  was  very  anxious  to  remain 
with  his  company,  and  his  commanding  officer  recommended 
that  the  order  be  suspended  for  the  good  of  the  service.7 8  Ap- 
parently, the  order  was  canceled  because  Lieutenant  Deshler 
was  still  at  Fort  Wise  in  May,  1861,  when,  upon  learning  of  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 


BL.  R.  Hafen  and  A.  W.  Hafen,  The  Utah  Expedition  1857-1858 

(Glendale,  California:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  1958),  86-87. 

7L.  R.  Hafen  and  A.  W.  Hafen,  Relations  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  1857-1861  (Glendale,  California:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
1959),  273. 

8 Compiled  Confederate  Military  Service  Record  of  James  Deshler, 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fort  Wise 
Colorado  Territory 
May  4,  1861 

To 

Gen.  L.  P.  Walker 
Secretary  of  War 
Confederate  States  of  America 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sir: 

In  a few  days  I expect  to  hand-in  my  resignation  of  my 
present  position  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  It  will  probably  take  a week 
or  two  to  settle  up  my  accountability  for  public  property  and 
obtain  a good  opportunity  to  get  into  the  States. 

However,  probably  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  my  resig- 
nation will  have  been  handed-in,  and  under  that  supposition  I 
respectfully  tender  my  services  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

I graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1854,  and 
since  that  time  have  been  serving  in  the  Artillery  and  Infantry 
arms. 

In  case  my  services  should  be  accepted,  of  course  I would  like 
to  have  as  high  a commission  as  you  can  give  me  consistently 
with  a due  regard  to  the  claims  of  others. 

Please  address  me  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 


I am  Sir, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obt.  Svt. 

James  Deshler 

1st  Lt.,  10th  U.  S.  Infv. 
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Two  weeks  later  Deshler  again  offered  his  services  to  the 
South  when  he  wrote  from  Fort  Wise  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  An  extract  of 
this  letter  follows: 

“A  short  time  since  I wrote  to  General  L.  P.  Walker, 
Secretary  of  War,  C.  S.  A.,  stating  that  I expected  to  tender 
my  resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  as  soon  as 
I could  transfer  public  property  for  which  I am  accountable, 
and  get  a good  opportunity  to  go  to  the  States.  For  fear 
that  my  former  letter  may  have  been  intercepted,  as  we 
have  reason  here  to  suppose  that  our  mail  communications 
with  the  South,  either  already  are,  or  may  soon  be  inter- 
cepted, I again  write  to  the  Secretary  of  War  bv  this 
mail  tendering  my  services  to  the  C.  S.  A.” 

“For  fear  however  that  this  also  may  miscarry  I write 
to  you.  I expect  to  be  on  my  way  to  the  South  probably 
before  you  receive  this,  and  on  that  supposition  I respect- 
fully tender  my  services  to  the  C.  S.  A.” 

When  President  Davis  received  this  letter,  he  wrote  the 
following  comment  across  the  top  of  the  page:  “Special— stood 
high  in  his  academic  rank/’ 

Meanwhile,  David  Deshler  and  W.  Cooper,  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  wrote  letters  to  Montgomery  recommending  James 
Deshler  for  a commission  in  the  Confederate  Army.* 

It  seems  that  Deshler’s  resignation  was  not  accepted  for 
he  left  Fort  Wise  in  June  on  a leave  of  absence,  and  having 
overstayed  his  leave,  he  was  dropped  from  the  U.  S.  Army  on 
July  15,  1861.'° 

Four  days  later,  on  July  19,  James  Deshler  was  appointed 
from  Alabama  as  Captain  of  Artillerj^,  C.  S.  A.,  to  rank  from 
March  16,  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  in  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia under  General  Loring.11  By  July  27,  Captain  Deshler  was 


* Ibid. 

10  Cullum,  580. 
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in  camp  on  Alleghany  Mountain  near  the  present  border  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  where  he  wrote  a letter  to  Adjutant- 
General  Samuel  Cooper,  C.  S.  A.,  on  behalf  of  a friend  in  Colo- 
rado who  wished  to  resign  from  the  U.  S.  Army  and  join  the 
Confederate  Army.12 

Captain  Deshler  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  Colonel  Edward 
Johnson,  of  the  12th  Georgia,  a part  of  General  H.  R.  Jackson’s 
brigade.  On  October  3rd  about  5000  Federal  troops  attacked 
the  Confederates,  2000  strong,  at  Camp  Bartow  on  the  Green- 
brier River.  The  attack  quickly  developed  into  an  artillery 
duel.  Captain  Deshler  was  placed  in  command  of  one  gun  and 
directed  a rapid  and  effective  fire.  He  received  special  mention 
for  his  efficiency  in  General  Jackson’s  report  of  the  engage- 
ment. After  7 hours  of  combat  the  Union  forces  withdrew. 
Confederate  casualties  were  6 killed  and  35  wounded.  Federal 
losses  were  about  the  same.13 

On  December  13,  after  an  interval  of  quiet  in  the  area, 
Colonel  Johnson’s  command  of  1200  men  at  Alleghany  Mountain 
were  attacked  by  superior  numbers.  After  a courageous  de- 
fense the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed.  In  his  report,  Colonel 
Johnson  said,  “My  acting  adjutant-general,  Captain  Deshler,  of 
the  Artillery,  whilst  behaving  most  gallantly,  was  shot  down  in 
the  trenches  by  a wound  through  both  thighs.  He  refused  to 
leave  the  field,  and  remained  in  the  trenches  until  the  day  was 
over.”  Captain  Deshler  was  described  as  a most  efficient  and 
Confederate  losses  in  the  engagement  consisted  of  20  killed  and 
brave  officer  by  Colonel  Connor  in  his  report  of  the  fight. 
98  wounded.14 

Major  David  Deshler  visited  his  wounded  son  at  Alleghany 
Mountain  in  December,  and  on  January  7,  1862,  Captain  Deshler 
was  given  60  days  leave  of  absence.  He  came  home  to  Tuscum- 


nWar  of  the  Rebillion,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 

Armies  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1881-1901),  Ser.  I, 
Vol.  51,  Part  II,  181. 

Militar  Service  Record  of  James  Deshler. 

5 O,  R.,  Vol.  5,  226. 

11  Ibid.,  460. 
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bia  to  recuperate,  and  while  here  he  received  many  honors  and 
was  much  admired.15 

When  he  returned  to  duty  in  March,  Deshler  was  promoted 
to  Colonel  and  assigned  to  the  Department  of  North  Carolina 
under  General  T.  H.  Holmes.  In  a letter  to  General  Robt.  E. 
Lee  on  April  20,  Holmes  said,  “I  have  directed  Colonel  Deshler 
to  make  an  estimate  for  funds  to  pay  for  private  arms.”  There 
was  a shortage  of  weapons  and  General  Holmes  was  having 
great  difficulty  in  arming  his  recruits.  On  April  26,  General 
Lee  asked  Holmes  to  send  him  an  ordnance  officer.  General 
Holmes  replied  that  Colonel  Deshler  was  his  only  ordnance  of- 
ficer and  could  not  be  spared  since  he  served  as  chief  of 
artillery,  also.18  - 

General  Holmes  and  his  division  were  ordered  to  Virginia 
in  June,  1862,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Richmond.  At  Malvern 
Cliff  on  January  30,  Colonel  Deshler  advanced  6 rifled  guns 
with  much  difficulty  through  the  woods  and  brush,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy.  However,  the  Federals  replied  with  25  to 
30  guns  and  after  one  hour  Deshler  was  forced  to  withdraw  be^ 
cause  many  of  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded.17  General 
Holmes  reported  that  Deshler  performed  his  “duty  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  intelligence.”18 

In  September,  1862,  General  Holmes  was  transferred  and 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Colonel 
Deshler  went  to  Arkansas  with  General  Holmes  as  a staff 
officer,  and  served  as  adjutant-general.  In  October,  Deshler  was 
relieved  from  staff  duty  and  assigned  to  command  a brigade 
of  1500  Texas  troops  in  Churchill’s  division  at  Arkansas  Post.10 

When  his  attack  on  Vicksburg  failed  in  December,  1862, 
General  Wm.  T.  Sherman  moved  his  army  of  32,000  soldiers  by 
steamboat  up  the  Arkansas  River  and  attacked  Arkansas  Post 


15Leftwich,  183. 

30  O.  R.,  Vol.  9,  461,  465. 

17  O.  R.,  Vol.  11,  Part  II,  910-912. 

lsIbid.,  906. 

ieO.  R.,  Vol.  13,  883. 
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on  January  9,  1863.  That  evening  Deshler’s  brigade  occupied 
rifle  pits  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  near  the  river,  and  the 
men  worked  all  night  improving  the  fortifications.  The  enemy 
gunboats  shelled  the  Confederates  for  several  hours  on  the 
morning  of  January  10  without  causing  any  casualties.  Then 
Deshler’s  brigade  was  withdrawn  into  the  fort  and  again  worked 
all  night  on  the  breatworks.  On  the  11th  the  Federals  made 
several  attacks  on  Deshler’s  position  and  wrere  driven  back  with 
heavy  losses.  They  were  allowed  to  approach  within  80-100 
yards  and  then  given  a volley.  General  Sherman  admitted  that 
the  most  stubborn  fighting  took  place  here.  The  other  part 
of  the  Confederate  garrison  suddenly  surrendered,  about  4:30 
p,m.,  but  Colonel  Deshler  refused  to  surrender  and  stated  that 
he  intended  to  fight  to  the  last  man  as  the  garrison  had  been 
ordered  to  do.  General  T.  J.  Churchill,  the  post  commander, 
was  brought  to  the  scene  and  he  ordered  the  brigade  to  stack 
its  arms.20  It  was  Deshler’s  opinion  that  the  post  could  have 
held  out  until  dark  and  then  the  army  could  have  cut  its  way  out 
of  the  trap.  He  reported  that  his  men  had  never  been  under 
fire  before,  but  all  behaved  very  well.  Only  3 were  killed, 
while  Deshler  estimated  that  1000  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  his  front.21 

The  5000  captured  Confederates  were  sent  to  prison  camps 
in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Colonel  Deshler  was  imprisoned  at  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Arkansas  Post  men  were 
exchanged  in  Virginia  in  June,  1863.  Deshler  was  immediately 
assigned  to  command  the  Artillery  Reserve  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  under  General  Braxton  Bragg  at  Tullahoma,  Ten- 
nessee. 

James  Deshler  was  appointed  brigadier-general  on  July 
28,  1863,  and  on  August  13,  he  was  given  command  of  a brigade 
in  General  Cleburne’s  division  composed  of  the  Arkansas  Post 
soldiers  who  had  been  exchanged.22 


J.  M.  Harrell,  ‘Arkansas,”  Confederate  Military  History,  edited  by 
Clement  Evans  (Atlanta:  Confederate  Publishing  Company,  1899),  X, 
159-160. 

21  O.  R.,  Vol.  17,  Part  I,  790-796. 

23  Ibid.,  Vol.  30,  Part  III,  495. 
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In  July  and  August,  the  Confederate  Army  slowly  retreated 
toward  Chattanooga,  and  in  September  it  gave  up  this  important 
railroad  center.  However,  it  remained  nearby  and  soon  received 
heavy  reinforcements,  including  Longstreet’s  men  from  Vir- 
ginia. General  Bragg  decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  he 
planned  an  all-out  attack  on  the  Union  Army  in  the  hope  of 
defeating  it,  and  then  reoccupying  Chattanooga.  This  lead  to 
the  mighty  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  September  19  and  20, 
1863,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  In  the  end  the 
Union  Army  fled  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  Confederates  won  a 
great,  but  costly,  victory. 

Brigadier-General  Deshler’s  brigade  entered  the  battle  late 
in  the  day  on  September  19  and  fought  until  9 p.m.  The  next 
morning  General  Cleburne  said  to  Deshler,  “General,  your  bri- 
gade has  not  been  engaged  today.”  Deshler  blushed  and  an- 
swered, “It  is  not  my  fault,  general.”23  The  brigade  immediate- 
ly advanced  and  occupied  a ridge  in  front  of  Thomas'  line  at 
10  a.m.  The  men  lay  down  and  returned  a heavy  fire  for  four 
hours.  Colonel  Roger  Q.  Mills  then  tells  what  happened: 
“About  12  noon  our  supply  of  ammunition  began  to  give  out, 
and  I sent  a courier  to  Brig.-Gen.  Deshler  to  inform  him  of  the 
fact,  and  to  ask  where  we  could  get  more.  A few  minutes  later 
I saw  him  coming  toward  my  right,  some  40  paces  from  me 
when  he  was  struck  by  a shell  in  the  chest  and  his  heart 
literally  torn  from  his  bosom.”  In  his  report,  Colonel  Mills, 
who  succeeded  Deshler  as  brigade  commander,  highly  praised 
his  fallen  chief  as  a brave,  generous,  and  kind  officer.24  Sgt. 
W.  W.  Heartsill,  who  kept  a journal  of  his  war  experiences, 
said  “the  cool  bravery  of  our  commander  Gen'l  Deshler,  who  is 
always  at  the  head  of  the  column,  urging  his  men  forward  by 
setting  the  noble  example  of  going  before;  until  1 o'clock  the 
almost  worshipped  Deshler  fell,  torn  to  atoms  by  a shell;  it 
was  over  an  hour  before  it  was  known  down  the  lines  that  our 
beloved  commander  was  slain,  it  sent  a pang  to  every  heart ; 
while  it  nerved  us  on  to  renewed  energies,  and  we  were  ten 


23  W.  Brewer,  Alabama,  Her  History,  Resources,  War  Record  and 
Public  Men  (Montgomery:  Barrett  and  Brown,  1872),  192. 
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times  more  determined  to  hold  the  position  to  the  memory  of 
Gen’l  Deshler.”25 

Deshler’s  commander,  General  Cleburne,  said,  “It  was  the 
first  battle  in  which  this  gentleman  had  the  honor  of  command- 
ing as  a general  officer.  He  was  a brave  and  efficient  one.  The 
army  and  the  country  will  long  remember  him.”'20  In  his  report, 
General  Bragg  referred  to  James  Deshler  as  a true  patriot, 
gallant  soldier,  and  able  commander,  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
wrote  that  “there  was  no  braver  soldier  in  the  Confederacy 
than  Deshler.”27’ 28  w 

Another  citizen  of  Colbert  County,  Captain  Isacc  Madding, 
was  also  killed  at  Chickamauga.  His  negro  servant,  Josh,  ob- 
tained some  lumber  from  a saw  mill,  made  a coffin,  and  buried 
his  master.  He  placed  the  remaining  boards  about  the  body  of 
General  Deshler,  but  he  had  no  nails  left  to  fasten  the  boards 
together.  The  graves  were  marked,  and  after  the  war  Major 
David  Deshler  went  to  the  battlefield  with  Josh  and  returned 
the  body  of  his  son  to  Tuscumbia  for  reburial  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery.29 

When  he  died  on  December  6,  1871,  David  Deshler  left  his 
home  and  grounds  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a school  for 
young  ladies  in  memory  of  his  son.20  The  Deshler  Female  In- 
stitute opened  in  a beautiful,  new  brick  building  on  the  second 
Monday  in  September,  1874,  with  Rev.  P.  M.  Custer  as  president. 
The  second  floor  contained  a recitation  room  that  measured  50 
feet  by  60  feet,  and  was  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  halls  in 
North  Alabama.  The  school  consisted  of  collegiate,  academic, 
primary,  and  juvenile  departments,  and  offered  instruction  in 


25  W.  W.  Heartsill,  Fourteen  Hundred  and  91  Days  in  the  Confederate 
Army  (Jackson,  Tennessee:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1954),  154. 

0O.  R.,  Vol.  30,  Part  II,  156. 

27  Ibid.,  24. 

29  Ibid.,  Vol.  29,  Part  II,  743. 

29  Leftwich,  173. 

20  Colbert  County  Will  Book  A,  38-43. 
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music,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  drawing,  and  oil  paint- 
ing.31 The  Institute  operated  for  over  forty  years  as  a private 
organization  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Tuscumbia  city 
school  system.  The  old  building  was  torn  down  about  1923  and 
Deshler  High  School  was  constructed  on  the  lot.  This  building 
is  used  as  a junior  high  school  today. 


31  North  Alabamian  and  Times  (Tuscumbia),  September  10,  1874, 
August  26,  1875. 

32  Military  Service  Record  of  James  Deshler. 
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ALABAMIANS  IN  THE  FORTS  HENRY 
AND  DONELSON  CAMPAIGN 

Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  III 

Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington  20,  D.C. 

As  a savage  north  wind,  driving  snow  before  it,  swept 
across  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  young  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  Infantry 
huddled  in  their  frontline  positions.  They  were  near  the  little 
hamlet  of  Dover  in  middle  Tennessee.  During  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night  of  February  14/15,  1862,  these  representatives 
of  the  Cotton  State  were  awaiting  a rendezvous  with  their 
first  major  battle  in  the  Civil  War.  The  men  could  not  suppress 
shivers  as  they  contemplated  the  marching  orders  which  would 
lead  them  to  an  attack  of  the  Federals  in  the  morning.  Over- 
night young  Alabamians  were  learning  that  war  was  certainly 
not  a picnic,  but  instead  a freezing  hell  on  earth. 

Fort  Donelson  was  not  the  first  assignment  for  these 
Alabama  troops.  Yet  neither  unit  could  style  itself  a veteran 
outfit.  The  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  had  been  organized  at 
Fort  Heiman,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Cumberland  and  across 
the  Tennessee  River  from  Fort  Henry.  A number  of  independent 
companies  had  gathered  at  that  site  in  the  winter  of  1861. 
Consolidating,  they  selected  Col.  A.  A.  Hughes  of  Franklin 
County,  Alabama  to  lead  them.1 

Portions  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  (Smith’s)  had 
similarly  started  the  campaign  at  Fort  Heiman.  The  units  in- 


1 Compiled  Service  Record  of  Colonel  A.  A.  Hughes,  Compiled 
Service  Records,  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  Infantry,  (Hereafter  cited 
CMSR,  with  appropriate  regiment),  Record  Group  109,  National 
Archives,  Washington  D.C. 
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volved  constituted  Maj.  John  S.  Garvin’s  Battalion  (also  known 
as  the  Third  Alabama  Battalion)  with  men  drawn  from  Marion 
and  Fayette  counties.2  Garvin  himself  was  from  Tuskaloosa. 
The  regiment  had  been  organized  at  the  latter  place  in  late 
1861.  While  yet  in  the  camp  of  instruction,  Garvin’s  battalion 
was  ordered  downriver  to  Fort  Henry. 

This  rapid  concentration  of  troops  in  January  1862  was 
part  of  a general  buildup  of  Confederate  forces  along  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  border.  A defense  line  ran  from  Columbus, 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cumberland  Gap  in  the  Appa- 
lachians. With  the  advent  of  a new  year  Confederate  authorities 
realized  that  time  was  running  out  for  the  defenders  in  the 
West. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  Alabama  units,  they  were  added  to 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Henry.  Soon  after  Tennessee’s  secession, 
plans  had  been  laid  to  fortify  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  The  governing  conditions  for  locating  the  posts  were 
more  political  than  strategic.  Due  to  Kentucky  neutrality,  at 
the  time,  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. Fort  Donelson,  twelve  miles  to  the  east,  and  slightly  to 
the  south,  was  laid  out  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland. 

Fort  Henry  itself,  was  positioned  on  low,  swampy  ground, 
surrounded  by  high  ridges  on  its  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
quite  susceptible  to  spring  flooding.3  Its  one  redeeming  feature 
was  that  it  guarded  the  Tennessee  River  bridge  of  the  Memphis 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  several  miles  upstream. 

To  alleviate  the  topographical  disadvantage  in  part,  the 
small  work,  Fort  Heiman,  was  begun  on  the  elevated  ground 


2 CMSR,  Twenty-Sixth  (Smith’s)  Alabama  Infantry,  RG  109,  Na- 
tional Archives. 

3 Report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  February  12,  1862,  War 
of  the  Rebellion;  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,  70  volumes  in  128,  (Washington:  1880-1901), 
Series  5,  Volume  7,  page  143.  (Hereafter  cited  Official  Records  with 
all  citations  to  Series  I unless  otherwise  noted.  Memphis  Appeal,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1862. 
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across  the  river.  The  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  was  among 
several  regiments  actively  engaged  on  “pick  and  shovel”  de- 
tails at  this  incompleted  work.  On  February  4,  news  reached 
Confederate  authorities  on  the  Tennessee  that  the  long  antici- 
pated invasion  from  the  North  had  started  up  the  river. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  in  command  in  the  area,  had 
barely  twenty-six  hundred  effectives  to  oppose  the  Federal 
naval-land  expedition  under  Brig.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  The 
men  of  Tilghman’s  command  at  Forts  Henry  and  Heiman  were 
generally  like  Hughes'  and  Garvin's  units  — green,  untried 
troops.  Many  were  sick  and  few  had  proper  equipment.  The 
quality  of  small  arms  was  exemplified  by  the  numerous  squirrel 
guns,  1812  Tower  muskets,  and  shotguns  among  the  garrison. 
Tilghman  pointed  out  that  the  situation  was  “wretched”.* * 4 

It  was  with  such  factors  in  mind  that  the  Confederate 
general  decided  to  concentrate  his  command  at  Fort  Henry, 
thus  abandoning  Fort  Heiman.  By  5 a.m.  on  February  5,  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  had  been  ferried  across  the  river 
and  had  taken  its  place  in  the  rifle  pits  around  Fort  Henry. 
If  now  became  a part  of  the  First  Brigade  commanded  by  Col. 
Adolphus  Heiman.  Garvin’s  Battalion,  already  in  the  fort,  was 
placed  in  the  Second  Brigade  under  Col.  Joseph  Drake.  The 
only  Confederate  units  left  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
were  cavalry  and  scouting  elements.  Among  them  was  an  in- 
dependent battalion  of  Alabama  cavalry  led  by  Maj.  R.  H. 
Brewer.5  It  played  no  further  role  in  the  Henry-Donelson 
campaign. 

On  February  6,  the  Federal  naval  advance,  on  the  river, 
and  the  twin  land  pincer  movement  by  Grant’s  footsoldiers, 


"Report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  February  12,  1862;  Report 

of  Colonel  Adolphus  Heiman,  February  8,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7, 

148-149,  137. 

5 This  unit  commanded  by  a former  West  Pointer  and  native  of 
Maryland  served  later  in  the  Shiloh  campaign.  It  was  consolidated  to 
form  the  Eighth  Confederate  Cavalry  in  May  1862.  Brewer  himself 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Piedmont,  Virginia,  June  25,  1864,  CMSR, 
Eighth  Confederate  Cavalry,  RG  109,  National  Archives. 
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caused  Tilghman  to  have  even  greater  reservations.  Sensing 
the  need  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  Confederate 
leader  resolved  to  fight  merely  a delaying  action  with  Fort 
Henry’s  heavy  artillery.  At  the  same  time  the  main  portion  of 
his  command  would  move  overland  to  the  Cumberland.  At  10:15 
a.m.  he  ordered  the  main  body,  under  Heiman,  to  retreat  by 
way  of  the  Stewart  or  Ridge  road  which  led  to  Dover. 

As  the  boom  of  cannon  from  the  river  sounded  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  Federal  flotilla,  Hughes’  and  Garvin’s  units 
marched  away  from  Fort  Henry.  At  least  a small  portion  of 
Alabamians  remained  with  Tilghman  to  service  the  guns  of 
the  fort.* 6  But  the  larger  portion  of  Alabama  troops  would  not 
fire  a shot  in  defense  of  the  work.  Morale  could  not  have  been 
very  high  among  the  young  soldiers,  being  led  away  from  in- 
stead of  toward  the  firing.  Their  turn  would  come  for  three 
miles  east  of  the  fort  the  Confederate  rearguard  was  attacked 
by  blueclad  cavalry.  Garvin’s  battalion,  in  the  company  of  the 
Fifteenth  Arkansas,  turned  to  repel  the  threat.  In  the  ensuing 
skirmish  Capt.  E.  C.  Leach  of  Fayette  County,  commanding 
Company  C was  captured  by  the  Federal  riders.7  Finally  at 
midnight  on  the  6th,  the  exhausted  remnants  of  the  Fort  Henry 
garrison  reached  Fort  Donelson. 

On  the  night  of  February  7,  Brig.  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson 
arrived  from  Nashville  to  take  temporary  charge  at  Dover. 
On  the  following  day  Brig.  Gen.  Gideon  Pillow  rode  into  the 
area  and  took  command.  The  situation  which  greeted  these 
officers  was  hardly  encouraging. 

The  fort  and  nearby  town  of  Dover  were  situated  seventy- 
five  miles  downriver  from  Nashville.  The  surrounding  country- 
side was  punctuated  by  creeks,  ravines,  and  heavy  woodland. 
Much  of  the  land  was  inundated  due  to  high  water  from  the 


0CMSR  of  Pvt.  Jessee  Revis,  Co.  B,  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama 

Infantry,  CMSR,  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama,  RG  109,  National  Archives. 

7 CMSR  of  Capt  E.  C.  Leach,  Co.  C,  CMSR,  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama 
Infantry,  RG  109,  National  Archives.  See  also  Heiman’s  and  Tilghman’s 
reports,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  142,  152.  After  his  capture,  Leach  was 
sent  to  Camp  Alton  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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river.  Land  movement  was  thus  quite  difficult.  Confederate 
works  in  the  area  comprised  a long  line  of  incompleted  rifle 
pits,  protected  by  abatis.  This  line  was  extended  in  a huge 
semi-circle  with  northern  and  southern  flanks  anchored  on 
the  river.8 

Enclosed  within  the  outer  defenses  were  the  town  of 
Dover,  the  fort,  and  its  water  batteries.  These  batteries  were 
positioned  one  hundred  feet  above  water  level  in  order  to 
prevent  gunboats  from  passing  upstream  to  Nashville.  Inside 
sandbagged  embrasures  were  twelve  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
mounted  on  seacoast  carriages. 

Pillow  saw  the  need  to  complete  and  strengthen  these 
lines  immediatel.y  He  ordered  Johnson  to  command  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  which  included  Drake’s  brigade  with  Gar- 
vin’s battalion,  and  Heiman’s  brigade  with  the  Twenty-seventh 
Alabama.  Garvin’s  men  were  assigned  to  that  sector  of  the 
line  adjacent  to  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  Road  where  it  bisected  the 
earthworks  just  south  of  Dover.  Hughes’  regiment  was  po- 
sitioned on  the  west  face  of  Erin  Hollow  near  the  center  of 
the  Confederate  line. 

On  February  11,  Major  Jeremy  Gilmer  of  the  Engineers 
marked  out  the  additional  line  of  rifle  pits.  Garvin’s  and 
Hughes’  men  spent  the  next  two  days  clearing  away  timber  in 
their  front  and  digging  trenches.  In  the  meantime  Grant  moved 
overland  to  Fort  Donelson  and  invested  the  Confederate  po- 
sition on  February  12-13. 

At  the  same  time  both  armies  numbered  approximately 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  smallness  of  the  Confederate  units 
was  illustrated  by  the  size  of  the  Alabama  units.  Garvin’s  bat- 
talion numbered  no  more  than  eighty  men,  while  Hughes’  regi- 
ment contained  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  effectives. 
A good  number  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Alabama  were  sick  with 
the  measles  and  had  been  sent  to  Florence,  Alabama  at  the 


8Rept.  of  Brig.  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson,  March  4,  1862,  Official 
Records,  I,  7,  360. 
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time  of  the  Fort  Donelson  battle.9  Despite  equality  in  overall 
strength,  the  Confederates  offered  little  opposition  as  the  Fed- 
erals  drew  the  cordon  tighter  around  the  fort. 

Undoubtedly,  a divided  Confederate  command  structure 
contributed  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  lack  of  decision.  Briga- 
dier Generals  John  B.  Floyd  and  Simon  B.  Buckner  arrived 
with  reinforcements  to  complete  the  garrison  during  this  period. 
Floyd  assumed  nominal  command  but  he  leaned  heavily  on  the 
advice  of  his  subordinates. 

Constant  skirmishing  was  carried  on  by  both  sides  on 
February  13.  Particularly  annoying  to  the  Federals  was  fire 
from  Maney’s  Tennessee  battery  located  on  the  commanding 
hilltop  adjacent  to  the  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama.  As  Brigadier 
General  John  A.  McClernand’s  blueclad  infantry  sought  to 
work  its  way  south  of  Dover,  Maney’s  artillerists  bombarded 
the  marching  columns.  From  the  hilltop  Maney  commanded 
not  only  the  valleys  of  Indian  Creek  and  Erin  Hollow,  but 
also  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  Road  by  which  Federal  forces  could 
completely  cut  the  escape  routes  leading  from  Dover  to  Cum- 
berland City,  Charlotte  and  Nashville.  Disregarding  Garvin’s 
strict  orders  not  to  bring  any  general  engagement,  Me- 
demand  decided  to  dislodge  the  troublesome  battery. 

In  the  early  afternoon  a reinforced  brigade  under  Col. 
Isham  Haynie  was  thrown  against  the  “V”  shaped  position 
occupied  by  Maney’s  gunners  and  Heiman’s  infantry.  Pro- 
tected by  abatis,  rugged  terrain,  and  their  rifle  pits,  the  Con- 
federates easily  repulsed  the  disjointed  Federal  attack.  In  the 
thick  of  the  fight  were  Hughes’  Alabamians.  The  position  was 
held  largely  through  the  accurate  and  heavy  musketry  of  the 
regiment.  Repeated  assaults  failed  to  break  through  the  stub- 


9 Requisition  for  forage,  Maj.  John  Garvin,  January  31,  1862, 

CMSR,  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Infantry,  RG  109,  National  Archives. 
(Letter  from  A.  A.  Hughes  to  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  April  15,  1862,  Offi- 
cial Records,  Series  II,  Volume  3,  page  844.  Those  portions  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  not  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  became  part 
of  the  Thirty-Third  and  Forty-Fifth  Mississippi  Infantry  regiments 
until  the  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  was  reformed  in  September  1862. 
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born  defense,  and  the  blue  tide  receded,  leaving  the  slope 
cluttered  with  blueclad  bodies.  It  proved  to  be  an  expensive 
way  to  test  the  Confederate  defense. 

As  the  attack  on  Maney’s  battery  subsided,  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  hillside  caught  fire  from  exploding  artillery  shells. 
Helpless  Union  wounded  lay  threatened  by  a cruel  death.  In 
an  effort  to  save  their  fellow-countrymen  many  Confederates 
disregarded  their  own  safety.  Alabamians  leaped  over  the 
earthworks  and  dashed  into  the  abatis.  In  spite  of  such  valient 
attempts  several  of  the  wounded  Federals  perished  in  the 
flames. 

As  the  winter  afternoon  waned,  an  important  fact  escaped 
notice  by  the  Confederate  leaders.  The  Union  investment  was 
not  complete.  The  open  roads  south  of  Dover  eluded  Floyd’s 
eye  and  another  opportunity  to  escape  was  lost  to  the  doomed 
garrison. 

When  dusk  finally  closed  down  on  the  two  armies,  the 
unseasonably  mild  weather  of  early  February  turned  savagely 
cold.  Fires  were  not  permitted  by  either  side.  Rain,  sleet,  and 
three  inches  of  snow  covered  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  cheer- 
less living.10  That  night  men  in  blue  and  gray  alike  cursed  fate 
and  the  freezing  weather. 

On  the  following  morning,  February  14th,  Floyd  called  a 
council  of  officers  together  to  decide  on  a course  of  action.  It 
was  decided  to  attack  McClernand’s  overextended  division  and 
-reopen  communication  with  Nashville.  Formation  for  such  an 
attack  proved  to  be  another  matter.  It  stalled  into  late  after- 
noon until  Pillow,  who  was  to  lead  the  attack,  postponed  it 
claiming  “. . . it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  accomplish  any- 
thing.”* 11 


10  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat  (n.d.),  quoted  in  Frank  Moore, 
(ed.),  The  Rebellion  Record,  (New  York:  1862),  v.4,  p.  129. 

11  Rept.  of  Colonel  William  E.  Baldwin,  Fourteenth  Mississippi, 
March  12,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  338. 
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During  this  same  afternoon  fire  from  the  water  batteries 
repulsed  the  Federal  naval  attempt  to  force  passage  of  the  river. 
Morale  was  high  in  Confederate  lines  that  night  as  a second 
council  of  war  was  convened  at  Pillow’s  headquarters. 

This  council  of  division  and  brigade  officers  agreed  once 
again  upon  the  need  to  attack  the  extreme  Federal  right.  Pillow, 
leading  Bushrod  Johnson’s  division,  would  drive  McClernand 
back  thereby  clearing  an  escape  route  via  the  Forge  road. 
Leaving  but  a single  regiment  to  hold  the  right  side  of  the 
Confederate  line,  Buckner  was  scheduled  to  coordinate  his 
attack  with  Pillow.  His  division  was  ordered  to  advance  via 
Erin  Hollow  in  order  to  smash  the  Federal  center-right.  After 
securing  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road,  it  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  whole  army. 

Both  divisions  were  to  be  in  position  and  attack  at  dawn. 
But  the  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  would  not  participate  in 
the  initial  attack.  Since  Heiman’s  position  was  so  important, 
the  whole  brigade  was  ordered  to  stand  firm.3" 

Things  would  be  different  for  the  small  body  of  Ala- 
bamians in  Drake’s  brigade.  During  the  black,  snow-driven 
night  of  February  14-15,  Garvin’s  battalion  formed  for  the 
attack.  Along  with  most  of  Drake’s  brigade  they  left  their 
knapsacks,  blankets  and  heavy  gear  behind.13  Orders  from  Pil- 
low stated  that  they  would  return  later  to  retrieve  them.  Chilled 
by  the  icy  blasts  they  trudged  along  the  ridge,  behind  the 
Confederate  works. 

The  creaking  of  cannon  and  caissons  bumping  over  icy 
roads,  even  the  murmur  of  voices,  escaped  serious  notice  by 
the  suffering  Federals.  Pillow  and  Johnson  were  able  to  mass 
unnoticed,  their  column  astride  a little  used  river  road  between 


12  Rept.  of  Colonel  A.  Heiman,  Rept.  of  Brig.  Gen  Gideon  J.  Pillow, 
February  18,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  138,  282. 

13  Letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Gideon  Pillow  to  Secretary  of  War 
George  Randolph,  October  10,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  318. 
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the  end  of  the  Confederate  trenches  and  the  Cumberland.14  In 
the  gray  half-light  of  predawn,  Confederate  officers  struggled 
to  complete  the  alignment  of  their  column  of  regiments.  Mc- 
Causland’s  and  Baldwin's  brigades  were  in  the  lead  followed 
by  Wharton’s  and  Simonton’s  brigades.  In  accordance  with 
Johnson’s  instructions,  Drake’s  units  took  position  to  the  left 
of  the  road.  Garvin’s  battalion  of  the  26th  Alabama  had  the 
seemingly  innocuous  position  of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
attacking  column.15  This  position  was  to  change  drastically  as 
the  character  of  the  assault  unfolded. 

When  the  first  call  of  bugles  sounded  on  the  cold  dawn  of 
Saturday,  February  15,  blueclad  soldiers  were  awakened  by 
the  rattle  of  gunfire.  About  5 :00  A.M.,  Pillow  ordered  his 
seven  thousand  men  forward.  The  rough  terrain  and  snow  cov- 
ered under  brush  quickly  tore  open  the  troop  alignment  more 
effectively  than  shot  and  shell. 

As  the  Confederates  surged  forward,  Drake’s  brigade 
found  it  necessary  to  swing  in  a large  arc  to  the  left  of  the 
line.  Although  cavalry  units  under  Col.  Nathan  Bedford  For- 
rest moved  farther  to  the  left,  Drake’s  outside  flank  rested  in 
the  air.  Garvin’s  battalion  occupied  this  ertreme  left  flank, 
hence  it  was  the  only  unit  in  Pillow’s  attacking  infantry  which 
could  be  outflanked.  Consequently,  Drake’s  brigade  advanced 
en  echelon,  to  guard  against  any  flank  emergency.  Fearing 
that  if  the  Federals  counterattacked  this  brigade  would  be  the 
point  of  danger,  Johnson  decided  to  stay  with  Drake. 

Moving  forward,  Garvin’s  battalion  had  to  go  a longer 
distance  to  reach  their  assault  position.  Pillow  had  launched  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  Union  line  covering  the  Forge  road  before 
all  of  Drake’s  brigade  was  able  to  get  into  line. 


14  New  York  Times  (n.d.)  quoted  in  Moore,  The  Rebellion  Recerd, 
v.  4,  173.  The  river  road  led  to  Cumberland  City  and  Clarksville.  Its 
existence  and  importance  are  little  noted  in  most  accounts  of  the  battle. 
See  Stanley  F.  Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee  (New  York,  1948),  p. 
93.  Johnson’s  Report,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  361. 

15  Johnson’s  Report,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  361. 
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The  Confederate  attack  slowly  bent  McClernand’s  right 
flank  back  toward  the  Forge  road.  Blueclad  brigades  under 
Cols.  Richard  Oglesby  and  James  McArthur  gave  sound  stead- 
ily as  they  were  constantly  outflanked  by  Garvin’s  battalion 
and  adjacent  units.  By  7 :00  A.M.,  however,  these  Federals 
were  able  to  consolidate  themselves  along  the  Forge  road.  The 
Federal  line  was  bent  like  a fishhook  at  this  time,  and  Johnson 
and  Pillow  were  determined  to  push  through  the  momentary 
block.  Once  more  Garvin’s  battalion  would  lead  in  the  move  to 
outflank  the  Federal  line. 

Thus  far  much  of  Garvin’s  and  Forrest’s  flanking  success 
had  been  made  against  soft  resistance  of  Union  cavalry.  Any 
further  advance,  however,  would  have  to  be  made  against 
McArthur’s  Illinois  infantry.  Undaunted  by  fierce  rifle  fire, 
the  Alabamians  pushed  forward  supporting  the  First  Ten- 
nessee, Fourth  Mississippi  and  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  to  their 
right.  A gap  was  opened  between  Oglesby  and  McArthur.  Soon 
McArthur  retreated  into  Bufford  Hollow  and  out  of  the  fight. 
On  both  sides  regiments  and  brigades  lost  contact.  The  fight 
became  a wild  melee  in  the  snow  tipped  underbrush. 

By  10 :30  a.m.,  Confederate  forces  were  close  to  victory. 
Two  of  McClernand’s  three  brigades  had  been  smashed,  the 
third  held  a precarious  position.  The  remnants  of  the  Federal 
line  rested  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  As  Garvin’s 
Alabamians  regrouped,  with  the  rest  of  Johnson’s  division,  the 
Confederate  commanders  sensed  victory  in  the  air.16 

Toward  midday  Buckner  succeeded  in  getting  a portion 
of  his  division  into  action  against  the  Union  center-right.  He 
had  been  detained  earlier  by  icy  roads.  Now  he  moved  in  co- 
operation with  Pillow  and  Johnson.  Together  they  pushed  the 
rest  of  McClernand’s  division  off  Wynn’s  Ferry  Road  ridge 
and  opened  the  Forge  Road  to  escape.  The  elated  Pillow  rushed 
to  telegraph  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  that:  <:On  the 


16  Rept.  of  Colonel  William  E.  Baldwin,  Fourteenth  Mississippi, 
March  12,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  340.  Rept.  of  Lt.  Col.  Jeremy  F. 
Gilmer,  Chief  Engineer,  March  17,  1862,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  263. 
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honor  of  a soldier,  the  day  is  ours.”17  Indeed,  the  green  Con- 
federate troops  such  as  Garvin’s  battalion  were  acquitting 
themselves  very  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  tangled  action  in  the  thickets  continued  at 
a somewhat  slower  pace.  The  Alabamians  (as  a part  of  Drake’s 
brigade)  moved  southward  toward  Bufford  Hollow  in  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  Federals.  As  they  approached  high  ground  which 
dipped  down  into  the  hollow,  Johnson  halted  his  command.  By 
now  his  units  had  become  separated  and  out  of  touch  with 
one  another.  Afraid  to  make  any  further  advance  without  rein- 
forcements, Johnson  returned  toward  the  Confederate  en- 
trenchments. Drake  was  left  in  charge  of  those  Confederates 
posted  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Bufford  Hollow.  The  hour  was 
near  noon,  and  the  route  of  escape  lay  wide  open.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Confederate  leaders  to  group  their  units  and 
march  for  Charlotte  via  the  Forge  Road. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  were  ready,  but  their  leaders  were 
not.  The  usually  optimistic  Pillow,  for  one,  suffered  a change 
of  heart.  Misinterpreting  Floyd’s  battle  plan,  the  Confederate 
general  thought  that  the  troops  would  return  to  the  defense 
perimeter  and  pick  up  their  equipment,  then  they  would  march 
out  of  the  lines.  However,  at  least  one  brigade  of  his  own 
column  (Baldwin’s)  moved  to  the  attack  in  “heavy  marching 
order”.  The  hard  fighting,  shortage  of  ammunition,  and  ad- 
vance beyond  the  range  of  friendly  artillery  support  caused 
further  unrest  for  Pillow. 

At  this  time  Buckner  was  preoccupied  with  a new  de- 
fensive stand  by  the  Federals  on  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  Road.  Brig. 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace  had  moved  a portion  of  his  division  to  sup- 
port McClernand’s  disorganized  troops.  Taking  a strong  posi- 
tion astride  the  road,  he  effectively  contained  Buckner’s  drive.18 
Buckner  asked  for  help  from  Heiman’s  brigade,  posted  within 
striking  distance.  Heiman  ordered  two  of  his  regiments,  the 

17  Harpers  Magazine,  v.  xxiv,  (April  1862),  697. 

18  Letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  to  his  wife,  February  19, 
1862,  Lew  Wallace  Collection,  Indiana  Historical  Society  Library.  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  and  Forty-Eighth  Tennessee,  to  sup- 
port Buckner.  But  before  these  regiments  could  intervene 
Buckner’s  men  had  been  checked  and  thrown  back.  Accordingly 
Heiman  decided  to  recall  his  troops.  Without  having  had  a 
chance  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  foe,  Hughes’  disgusted  Ala- 
bamians retired  into  the  rifle  pits.10 

Events  elsewhere  on  the  field  were  about  to  change  Con- 
federate victory  into  defeat.  It  was  about  1 :00  p.m.  when  Pillow, 
acting  like  a general  in  chief,  ordered  Buckner  to  retire  to 
the  entrenchments.  Buckner  objected  violently.  He  had  under- 
stood that  once  the  escape  route  was  opened  the  Confederates 
would  immediately  move  out  toward  Charlotte.  Floyd,  arriving 
upon  the  field,  vacillated  between  the  two  subordinate  officers. 
Finally,  Pillow  prevailed  upon  the  nominal  commander  to  break 
off  the  attack.20  By  this  time  the  Federals  had  recovered  them- 
selves and  Grant  was  preparing  to  seize  the  initiative. 

Pillow  now  sent  several  aides  to  inform  his  brigade  com- 
manders of  his  decision  to  retire.  Garvin’s  Alabama  battalion 
with  Drake’s  brigade  reinforced  by  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
and  Forrest’s  cavalry,  were  not  recalled  at  this  time.  Bushrod 
Johnson  had  reached  Pillow’s  command  post  just  after  the 
decision  to  retire  had  been  made.  He  hesitantingly  advanced 
an  opinion  that  Federal  troops  in  Bufford  Hollow  should  be 
attacked.  Pillow  and  Floyd  quickly  vetoed  the  idea.  Instead, 
Johnson  was  ordered  to  use  Drake’s  troops  to  cover  the  other 
units  while  they  were  returning  to  the  perimeter  of  defense. 
Upon  rejoining  Drake’s  command,  Johnson  redeployed  the 
soldiers  to  carry  out  the  assignment.  When  formed  Garvin’s 
battalion  was  situated  on  a ridge  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Bufford  Hollow.  Skirmishing  continued  but  the  Confederates 
apparently  moved  about  freely  and  rather  casually  in  their 
position. 

19Heiman’s  Report,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  369. 

^The  intriguing  episode  of  leadership  collapse  at  this  stage  of 
the  battle  has  received  attention  from  such  students  of  the  war  as; 
Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee,  p.  92-94;  William  Preston  Johnston, 
The  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  (New  York,  1880),  433,  438; 
Mathew  Forney  Steele,  American  Campaigns,  (Washington,  1909),  I, 
159. 
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Some  of  Drake’s  over-zealous  infantry  on  the  right  of  the 
line  opened  fire  upon  a Union  field  hospital  in  the  hollow.  At 
least  one  Union  officer,  Surgeon  Thomas  W.  Fry,  considered 
the  accident  a blessing.  It  caused  hundreds  of  armed  stragglers 
and  malingerers  who  had  congregated  at  the  hospital  “to  seek 
other  and  safer  quarters.”"1 

As  the  hour  of  3:00  p.m.  approached,  the  Alabamians 
noticed  Federals  massing  below  them  in  the  hollow.  Grant  had 
ordered  McClernand  and  Wallace  to  counterattack  in  this  sec- 
tor. At  the  same  time,  C.  F.  Smith’s  division  would  assault 
the  weakly  held  Confederate  rifle  pits  along  the  Eddyville  road 
far  to  the  Union  left. 

McClernand  and  Wallace  mounted  a sharp  attack  against 
the  outmanned  Confederates  on  the  ridge.  Garvin’s  men  were 
soon  locked  in  combat  with  bluecoats  from  Cruft’s  and  M.  L. 
Smith’s  brigades,  of  Wallace’s  division.  Forrest’s  cavalry  and 
Drake’s  infantry  were  not  enough  to  stop  the  Federal  assault. 
Johnson,  realizing  this  fact,  also  knew  that  no  reinforcements 
were  forthcoming.  Forrest  himself  suggested  to  Drake  that 
they  both  had  better  retire  to  their  entrenchments  before  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers.  The  infantry  officer, 
after  closely  scrutinizing  the  oncoming  Union  battle  line,  con- 
curred with  the  cavalry  colonel’s  suggestion.  He  then  passed 
the  word  to  retire  by  the  right  flank.  Garvin’s  Alabamians  fell 
back,  contesting  every  step.  Like  other  units,  however,  they 
were  now  running  out  of  ammunition. 

Followed  closely  by  the  Federals,  with  whom  they  were 
in  almost  constant  contact,  the  Confederates  slowly  retired 
into  the  trenches.  Garvin’s  Alabama  battalion  reoccupied  the 
area  which  it  had  held  prior  to  the  attack.  The  conditions  of 
the  morning  were  all  restored,  with  one  exception:  the  area 
east  of  the  Forge  Road  was  not  reoccupied  by  the  Federals. 
If  the  Confederate  command  still  wanted  to  evacuate  the  Fort 
Donelson  area,  they  probably  could  have  done  so. 


^Rept.  of  Surgeon  Thomas  W.  Fry,  February  22,  1862,  Official 
Records,  I,  7,  242. 
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That  night  the  three  mismatched  Confederate  leaders  de- 
cided to  surrender.  For  the  Confederate  soldiers,  huddled  again 
in  their  trenches,  it  seemed  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  Victory 
had  been  so  close,  so  sure,  that  February  day.  Surprise,  then 
quiet  anger  spread  through  the  ranks  of  men  such  as  were  in 
Hughes’  and  Garvin’s  commands.  Finally  withdrawal  and  de- 
feat was  a bitter  pill  for  the  young  men  from  Alabama  towns 
and  farms.  Bitter  memories  would  linger  for  many  years  in 
the  minds  of  these  participants. 

On  Sunday  morning,  February  16,  1862,  white  flags  ap- 
peared along  the  Confederate  lines.  Later  that  day,  Buckner, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  garrison  had  been  passed,  met 
Grant  to  discuss  surrender  terms.  Fourteen  thousand  Con- 
federates were  yielded  to  the  victorious  Federals.22  Floyd,  Pil- 
low, and  Forrest  made  good  their  escape  with  portions  of  their 
commands.  Among  those  surrendered,  however,  were  three 
hundred  men  from  the  Twenty-Seventh  Alabama  and  Garvin’s 
battalion. 

By  February  25th,  the  dejected  Alabamians  were  moving 
down  the  Cumberland  on  the  steamer  WARNER,  destined  for 
Northern  prison  camps.  At  Cairo  the  prisoners  were  separated. 
Officers  from  both  Alabama  units  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren, 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts ; the  enlisted  men  were  interned  in 
mid-western  prison  camps  such  as  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois.23 

The  meaning  of  Fort  Donelson  cannot  be  measured  by 
heavy  casualty  figures.  Of  the  twenty-seven  thousand  Federals 
finally  brought  together  before  the  fort,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  Some  two  thousand  of  a pos- 
sible twenty-one  thousand  Confederates  fell  in  the  battle.  Avail- 
able figures  suggest  that  Alabama  units  could  not  have  lost 
more  than  a dozen  men.24  What  then  was  the  significance  of 
of  the  battle  and  the  troops  that  fought  in  it? 


“Figures  in  this  study  are  based  on  Thomas  Livermore,  Numbers 
and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War,  (Bloomington,  1957  reprint),  p.  78. 

“Letter  from  Colonel  Richard  D.  Cutts,  Major  John  J.  Key  to 
Colonel  J.  C.  Kelton,  March  19,  1862,  Official  Records,  II,  3,  388-389. 
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Fort  Donelson  was  a victory  of  strategic  importance  for 
the  Union.  The  first  decisive  victory  for  Federal  forces  and 
elimination  of  one  Conefderate  army  in  the  field  were  direct 
results  of  the  battle.  A winning  combination  of  naval-land 
power  was  forged  on  the  Twin  Rivers  in  early  1862.  A boost 
for  flagging  Northern  war  efforts  and  a new  “star”  to  watch, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  were  more  than  supplementary  products  of 
the  campaign. 

By  comparison  a dark  cloud  passed  across  the  sun  of 
Southern  secession.  Northern  Alabama  lay  naked  to  Federal 
naval  raids  such  as  the  one  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  S.  L.  Phelps  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry.  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  felt  the  loss  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  to  be' ir- 
retrievable.25 Confederate  hopes  of  early  European  recognition 
were  dimmed  by  the  disasters.  On  March  10,  1862,  Commis- 
sioner John  Slidell,  in  Paris,  wrote  home: 

I cannot  say  how  unfavorable  an  influence  these  de- 
feats, following  in  quick  succession,  have  produced  on 
public  sentiment.  If  not  soon  counterbalanced  by  some  de- 
cisive success  of  our  arms,  we  may  not  only  bid  adieu  to 
all  hopes  of  reasonable  recognition,  but  must  expect  that 
the  declaration  of  the  inefficiencies  of  the  blockade,  to 
which  I had  looked  forward  with  great  confidence  at  no 
distant  day,  will  be  indefinitely  postponed.20 


24  Both  the  Surgeon-General’s  Report,  Part  I,  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p. 

35  as  cited  in  Johnston,  The  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
479;  and  the  Nashville  Patriot,  (n.d.),  as  cited  in  Moore,  The  Rebellion 
Record,  iv,  187,  reported  the  Twenty -Seventh  Alabama  losses  as  0 
killed  and  1 wounded.  No  losses  were  given  for  Garvin’s  battalion. 

W.  R.  Johnston  (see  above  p.  481)  estimated  that  the  four  units  in 

Drake’s  brigade  lost  48  killed,  59  wounded,  out  of  1,100  engaged. 

Browder’s  Tennessee  Battalion  of  140  men  lost  some  3 killed,  2 

wounded.  Garvin’s  unit,  positioned  adjacent  to  Browder’s  battalion 
in  the  attack  of  February  15,  would  have  probably  sustained  propor- 
tionally similar  losses. 

25  Robert  Selph  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Confederacy,  (New  York, 
1936),  p.  113. 

28  James  D.  Richardson,  A Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Confederacy,  (Nashville,  1906),  v.  II,  193-194. 
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The  disastrous  news  of  Fort  Donelson’s  capitulation  shook 
the  people  of  the  Confederacy.  Jefferson  Davis  was  greatly 
dispirited.  The  President  frankly  stated:  “Events  have  cast 
on  our  aims  and  hopes  the  gloomiest  of  shadows”.27  The  South 
began  to  realize  that  a long  and  costly  war  lay  ahead. 

Through  the  years  veterans,  students,  and  writers  have 
filled  many  pages  in  censure  of  the  Confederate  command  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  They  have  glossed  over  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  individual  Confederate  fighting  man  in  the  battle. 
Certainly  Garvin’s  and  Hughes’  Alabamians  were  a case  in 
point.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Alabama  played  a major  role  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  strategic  center  of  the  Confederate  lines  on  February  13. 
In  Pillow’s  words:  “The  result  of  the  day’s  work  pretty  well 
tested  the  strength  of  our  defensive  line,  and  established  beyond 
question  the  gallantry  of  the  entire  command,  all  of  which 
fought  gallantly  their  portion  of  the  line.”28 

Garvin’s  eighty  man  battalion  played  an  even  more  active 
role  in  the  campaign.  The  rearguard  action  after  Fort  Henry 
enabled  the  major  part  of  the  garrison  to  escape  and  bolster 
Fort  Donelson’s  forces.  As  a part  of  Drake’s  brigade,  it  re- 
ceived the  implicit  commendation  of  the  division  commander, 
Bushrod  Johnson,  when  he  recorded  in  his  report: 

“Colonel  Drake’s  brigade,  under  its  very  gallant, 
steady,  and  efficient  commander,  moved  almost  constantly 
under  my  eye,  and  when  necessary,  at  my  command.  It 
moved  in  admirable  order,  preserving  in  a perfect  manner 
a regular,  well  connected  line,  almost  constantly  under 
fire,  driving  the  enemy  slowly  from  hill  to  hill . . . 

While  perhaps  indicative  of  the  majority  of  the  Confederate 

27  Alfred  Hoyt  Bill,  The  Beleagured  City,  (New  York,  1946),  103. 

“Pillow’s  Report,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  279. 

“Johnson’s  Report,  Official  Records,  I,  7,  361.  In  a letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  War  James  Seddon,  dated  December  8,  1863,  Garvin  evidenced 
pride  in  the  conduct  of  his  men  on  the  field.  He  particularly  praised 
Captain  David  Bryan,  Co.  A,  for  “coolness  and  bravery”,  CMSR, 
Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Infantry,  RG  109,  National  Archives. 
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regiments,  and  of  little  consolation  to  the  Alabamians  at  the 
time,  these  words  were  dramatic  evidence  that  they  had  come 
of  age.  Later  many  would  be  exchanged  and  fight  again  for 
the  Confederacy.  Few  would,  or  could,  forget  that  the  stern 
tests  of  battles  along  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers 
in  early  1862  had  proven  them  worthy  of  the  title  “veterans”. 

Quiet  now  prevails  along  these  streams.  The  men  in  blue 
and  gray  are  but  ghosts.  Fort  Donelson  remains  as  a National 
Military  Park,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  For  years,  however,  the  park  has  languished  behind 
more  famous  battlefields,  especially  east  of  the  Appalachians. 
Even  today,  much  of  the  area  south  of  Dover,  where  Hughes’ 
and  Garvin’s  troops  fought  so  hard,  lies  undeveloped,  poorly 
marked,  and  open  to  private  exploitation.  Yet,  elsewhere  on 
the  field  stands  a tall  granite  monument.  It  has  been  erected 
to  the  Confederate  fighting  men — among  them  Alabamians — 
who  sacrificed  in  order  to  guard  the  western  gateway  to  the 
Confederacy. 
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“BETSY  HAMILTON” : ALABAMA  LOCAL  COLORIST 

By 

Benjamin  B.  Williams 

University  of  Alabama 
Montgomery  Center 

Students  of  American  literature  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  “Bill  Arp”  (Charles 
Henry  Smith)  to  local  color  or  regional  fiction  in  post-Civil 
War  America,  and  many  know  of  the  part  played  by  Henry 
W.  Grady  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  popularizing  their 
work.  Few,  however,  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  “Betsy 
Hamilton”  which  vied  for  readership  with  that  of  Harris  and 
Arp  in  the  Constitution  during  the  hey-day  of  local  color  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“Betsy  Hamilton,”  the  pseudonym  of  Idora  McClellan 
Plowman  Moore,1  was  one  of  the  first  Alabama  writers  to  re- 
cognize the  pecuniary  aspects  of  local  color  sketches,  and  won 
wide  acclaim  for  the  authenticity  of  her  Alabama  backwoods 
and  Negro  dialect  stories.  Idora  McClellan  was  born  on  her 
father’s  plantation  near  Talladega,  Alabama,  on  October  31, 
1843.  She  received  a superior  education  for  a woman  in  her 
day,  attending  the  Presbyterian  Synodical  Collegiate  Female 
Institute  of  Talladega  for  four  years  and  graduating  from  the 
Methodist  Centenary  Institute  at  Summerfield,  Alabama,  in 
1864. 

In  1866  she  married  Albert  Plowman,  a Talladega  attorney, 
and  settled  down  to  domestic  pursuits.  For  the  amusement  of 

1 Her  only  collected  works  are  Betsy  Hamilton:  Southern  Character 
Sketches  (Atlanta,  1921)  and  Southern  Character  Sketches  (Richmond, 
1937),  the  latter  a memorial  volume  compiled  by  her  step-daughter. 
The  only  biography  is  Louise  Burke  McCain,  “Life  of  Idora  McClellan 
Moore  and  an  Estimate  of  Her  Writings”  (unpublished  master’s  thesis, 
Auburn  University,  1934).  Much  of  the  source  material  for  this  paper 
is  derived  from  the  Moore  and  “Hamilton”  files,  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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her  friends  and  relatives  she  began  writing  sketches  in  the 
dialects  of  the  Alabama  backwoods  and  of  the  plantation  Negro. 
One  of  her  sketches  was  published  surreptitiously  in  a Tal- 
ladega newspaper,  the  Alabama  Reporter,  in  1873.  This  piece, 
entitled  “Betsy’s  First  Trip  to  Town,”  featured  a young  Ala- 
bama “cracker”  girl  who  not  only  became  the  heroine  of  most 
of  the  sketches  but  also  provided  Mrs.  Plowman  with  her  nom 
de  plume,  “Betsy  Hamilton.”  The  sketch  brought  Mrs.  Plowman 
a measure  of  local  fame,  and  was  “picked-up”  and  reprinted 
in  the  New  York  Sun  and  in  the  Atlanta  Sunny  South.  Despite 
the  apparent  success  of  this  tale,  she  made  no  attempt  to  pub- 
lish or  sell  any  of  her  other  writings  at  this  time. 

A series  of  personal  misfortunes  turned  Idora  Plowman 
to  writing  professionally.  In  1878  her  husband  was  killed  in 
a shooting  accident,  and  three  years  later  her  father  died, 
leaving  her  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  on  her  own  resources. 
She  had  no  difficulty  finding  teaching  positions,  and  in  July, 
1881,  began  selling  her  dialect  sketches  to  the  Sunny  South.2 
For  over  four  years  she  wrote  for  this  periodical,  maintaining 
two  features,  “Backwoods  Familiar  Letters,”  a series  of  sketch- 
es in  “cracker’  ’dialect  revolving  about  the  happenings  to 
“Betsy  Hamilton”  and  her  family,  and  “Ebony  Crayons,” 
sketches  in  plantation  Negro  dialect.  While  writing  regularly 
for  the  Sunny  South,  she  also  sold  pieces  to  Harper’s  Weekly 
on  an  irregular  basis. 

In  1885  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  “Betsy 
Hamilton”  sketches,  persuaded  Henry  Grady  to  add  the  author 
to  the  staff  of  feature  writers  on  the  newspaper.3  Grady  of- 
fered Idora  Plowman  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  piece  pub- 
lished, five  times  the  price  she  was  getting  from  the  Sunny 
South.  Writing  two  or  three  sketches  a week  became  full-time 
employment  for  Mrs.  Plowman,  and  except  for  a parallel  career 


2 This  periodical  was  co-edited  by  John  Seals  and  the  then  popular 
novelist  Mary  Edwards  Bryan. 

3Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Henry  W.  Grady:  Spokesman  of  the  New 
South  (New  York,  1943),  p.  204. 
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of  oral  recitations  of  her  sketches  she  remained  with  the  Con- 
stitution until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  editor  Henry  Grady  who  suggested  to  Mrs.  Plow- 
man that  her  stories  might  be  better  suited  to  oral  interpre- 
tation than  they  were  to  essay  form,  and  he  encouraged  her 
to  give  dramatic  readings  of  her  dialect  sketches.  Mrs.  Plow- 
man was  reluctant  to  go  on  the  platform,  but  in  1887,  when 
Grady  was  in  charge  of  securing  entertainment  for  a Chau- 
tauqua program  at  Eatonton,  Georgia,  he  included  her  among 
the  performers  and  launched  her  on  a career  of  dramatic  reci- 
tations. 

In  this  second  career,  “Betsy  Hamilton’’  found  that  her 
talents  were  always  in  demand,  and  in  the  ensuing  forty  years 
she  became  known  throughout  the  South  and  East  for  her  out- 
standing oral  renditions  of  her  own  stories  in  the  plantation 
Negro  and  Alabama  backwoods  dialects.  Having  been  instru- 
mental in  making  a performer  of  her,  Grady  was  ever  ready 
to  aid  “Betsy  Hamilton”  in  finding  engagements.  On  one  such 
occasion  in  August,  1889,  four  months  before  his  death,  Grady 
wrote  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder  of  the  Century  asking  him  to 
make  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Plowman,  “a  particular  friend  of 
mine  and  of  Mr.  Harris’.  . .,”4  while  she  was  in  New  York  to 
give  some  readings. 

In  the  winter  of  1891,  “Betsy  Hamilton”  gave  a perfor- 
mance at  Auburn,  Alabama,  and  there  she  met  her  second  hus- 
band, Martin  an  Buren  Moore.  They  were  married  in  March, 
1892,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  Mrs.  Moore  made  her  home 
at  Auburn  but  continued  her  contributions  to  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1900,  “Betsy  Hamilton” 
terminated  her  connection  with  the  Constitution , and  returned 
to  her  native  Talladega  where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  continued  her  career  of  dialect  recitations,  and  nearly 


4 Letter,  Henry  W.  Grady  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Atlanta, 
August  27,  1889,  in  McCain,  pp.  142-43. 
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every  year  toured  cities,  chautauquas,  and  colleges,  interpreting 
the  characters  that  she  had  created  in  her  sketches.  In  1904 
and  in  1905  she  was  engaged  to  present  her  dialect  series  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  and  in  1912  she  toured  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1913-14,  thirty  years  after  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  had  suggested  that  “Betsy  Hamilton” 
publish  a collection  of  her  dialect  sketches,5  she  was  in  New 
York  trying  to  find  a publisher.  Her  writings  which  would  no 
doubt  have  sold  well  in  1883  were  somewhat  of  a publishing 
gamble  in  1913.  In  any  event,  illness  forced  Idora  Moore  to 
return  to  Talladega  with  her  sketches  unpublished.  In  1921  she 
brought  out  a limited  edition  of  her  sketches  through  J.  S. 
Dickert  of  Atlanta.  Through  sales  and  her  own  generosity  this 
edition  was  soon  depleted.6 

Betsy  Hamilton:  Southern  Character  Sketches  (1921),  a 
collection  of  thirty-eight  sketches,  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Grady  to  whom  Idora  Moore  was  indebted  for  two 
careers.  This  work  was  the  only  book-length  publication  by 
Mrs.  Moore,7  but  she  remained  active  as  an  entertainer  into 
her  eighty-fifth  year.  She  died  at  Talladega  on  February  26, 
1929.8 


“Betsy  Hamilton”  was  Alabama’s  foremost  local  colorist 
whose  sketches  won  for  her  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  local 
colorist  of  them  all,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  the  sponsorship 
of  Henry  Grady,  a patron  of  Southern  writers  of  talent.  It  is 
regrettable  that  Idora  Moore  did  not  capitalize  upon  the  popu- 

5 Letter,  S.  S.  Conant  to  Idora  Plowman,  New  York,  June  7,  1883, 
in  ibid,  p.  144. 

6 Letter,  Idora  Moore  to  Mrs.  D.  T.  Ware  (of  Montgomery,  Ala.), 
Hendersonville,  North  Carolina,  August  25,  1927,  in  the  Moore  file, 
Alabama  Archives. 

7 In  1937,  Mrs.  Julia  Moore  Smith,  Idora  Moore’s  step-daughter, 
brought  out  a small  memorial  volume  of  nineteen  “Betsy  Hamilton” 
pieces  entitled  Southern  Character  Sketches,  all  but  three  of  which 
had  appeared  in  the  1921  collection. 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  February  27,  1929. 
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larity  that  “Betsy  Hamilton”  enjoyed  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s 
by  publishing  collections  of  her  sketches.  Such  publications 
would  have  enhanced  her  literary  reputation.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  her  sketches  lie  buried  in  the  files  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  other  periodicals  of  that  time. 
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AMNESTY  AND  PARDON  AND 
REPUBLICANISM  IN  ALABAMA 
Sarah  Van  V . Woolf  oik 

Department  of  History , University  of  Alabama 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  failure 
of  the  Republican  party  to  establish  itself  as  a permanent 
entity  throughout  the  South  in  the  years  following  the  Civil 
War.  Its  history  in  Alabama  is  typical.  The  Republican  party 
never  seriously  threatened  Democratic  supremacy  after  1874, 
although  the  Republicans  had  successfully  dominated  the  State 
for  four  of  the  preceding  six  years  following  Alabama’s  re- 
admission to  the  Union.  Most  frequently  offered  as  explana- 
tions of  this  sudden  death  of  a once  potent  political  force  are 
the  abuses  of  power  during  Republican  rule — the  fraud  and 
corruption  that  virtually  bankrupted  the  State;  the  brutal  re- 
pression of  a people  under  military  occupation;  the  confused 
attempts  at  social  and  political  reorganization  through  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  and  Civil  Rights  Bills.  Also  considered 
are  factionalism  within  the  party  and  the  social  opprobrium 
associated  with  membership  in  a group  commonly  designated  as 
a black  man’s  party. 

Deserving  of  attention,  too,  is  the  important  withdrawal 
from  the  Republican  party  of  the  native  white  Southerners, 
the  “Scalawags,”  who  cooperated  with  Carpetbaggers  and  Ne- 
groes to  organize  the  Republican  party  in  Alabama  and  to  im- 
pose Reconstruction  on  the  State.  These  men  who  became  “the 
local  lepers  of  the  community”1  expected  compensation  for  their 
Republican  affiliation : removal  of  political  disabilities2  and 
enjoyment  of  the  spoils  of  office.  Disappointed  in  both  ex- 
pectations until  the  1872  General  Amnesty  Act  removed  their 
disabilities,  they  complained  bitterly  of  the  injustice  done  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  charge  that  they  received  a share  of  patron- 
age in  Alabama  disproportionate  with  their  numbers  was  true, 
the  Scalawags  believed  it  to  be  so  and  grew  increasingly  dis- 


^uskaloosa  Independent  Monitor,  September  1,  1868. 

2 Many  Southerners  of  Unionist  sympathy  found  themselves  dis- 
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satisfied  with  rewards  that  meagerly  compensated  for  ostra- 
cism and  persecution  by  their  Democratic  neighbors.  This  dis- 
appointment merits  study  in  any  attempt  to  explain  why  Re- 
publicanism failed  in  Alabama  and  to  understand  what  moti- 
vated these  natives  either  to  join  the  Democratic  party  even- 
tually or  to  withdraw  gradually  from  active  participation  in 
politics  in  the  years  after  the  Democratic  victory  in  1874.  Ar- 
ticulate expression  of  these  complaints  is  given  in  letters  by 
Scalawag  David  P.  Lewis  to  B.  F.  Butler  and  to  J.  J.  Giers.* * 3 

A Huntsville  lawyer,  Lewis  first  entered  politics  in  1861, 
when  he  represented  Lawrence  County  in  the  Alabama  Seces- 
sion Convention.  Subsequently,  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
Provisional  Confederate  Congress  and  as  judge  of  the  fourth 
Alabama  judicial  circuit  before  fleeing  through  the  Federal 
lines  to  Nashville.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Lewis  attended 
the  1868  Democratic  National  Convention  as  a delegate;  one 
year  later  he  defected  to  the  Republican  party  and  in  1872 
became  Republican  governor  of  Alabama.4 

In  the  following  letters,  written  in  1870,  two  years  before 
Lewis’  accession  to  the  governorship,  he  appraised  the  political 
situation  in  Alabama  and  suggested  ways  which  could  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  support  for  the  Republican 


franchised  by  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Any  man  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Federal 

Constitution  and  then  broke  the  oath  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Confederacy  was  prohibited  from  voting  and  holding  office.  Broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  “aid  and  comfort”  caught  many  Southerners 
who  had  taken  a Federal  oath  before  1860  and  subsequently  did  no 
more  than  serve  as  postmasters,  aid  sick  Confederate  soldiers,  or 
serve  as  conscripts  in  the  Confederate  army.  Many  of  these  Unionists, 
like  D.P.  Lewis,  proudly  asserted  that  they  had  not  been  disloyal  and 
refused  to  apply  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  by  act  of  Congress. 

3 Records  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Record  Group  233): 
Records  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  40th  and  41st  Con- 
gress, National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

4 Thomas  M.  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama. 
Biography  (Chicago,  1921),  IV,  1043. 
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party  among  the  natives  of  Alabama.  With  his  old  friend  J.  J. 
Giers,5  Lewis  discussed  at  length  the  nature  and  origins  of  the 
Unionists’  complaints. 


Huntsville 

November  26,  1870 


Hon.  J.  J.  Giers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  me  what  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  up  a National  Party  (Republican)  in  the 
South,  attached  to  the  Union?  I answer,  do  them  justice, 
in  a spirit  of  liberality  and  magnanimity.  Has  not  this 
been  done?  I answer,  without  hesitation,  in  my  judgement, 
not  as  a great  nation  can  afford  to  do  it,  & as  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  it. 

I need  not  assure  you,  that  I would  have  nothing  done, 
that  would  glorify  the  rebellion,  or  that  would  in  any 
respect,  mitigate  the  fatuity  of  its  aim,  and  the  disgrace 
of  its  failure.  But  I would  have  a liberal  statesmanship 
infused  in  the  consideration  that  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  Douglas,  & Bell  men  of  Alabama,  who  were  forced 
into  rebellion  against  their  votes,  & their  wishes.  This 
class  embraced  at  least  four  fifths  of  the  voters  of  the 
twenty  northern  counties  of  the  state,  & a clear  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  state.  (I  allude  to  the  vote  on  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  secession  convention.)  Un- 
questionably a majority  of  these  men,  by  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  the  loss  of  friends,  & property,  became  much  em- 
bittered against  the  Union.  But  these  things,  while  their 
feelings  were  much  alienated,  did  not  change  their  opinion 
of  the  issues  of  their  canvass  of  1860,  against  secession. 
And  with  a large  majority  of  them,  a wise,  and  liberal 
policy  would  rapidly  have  developed  the  old  love  for  the 
national  authority,  & hatred  of  the  abortive  attempt  at 
disintegration,  accomplished  with  such  disaster  as  it  was. 
It  is  no  arrogance  in  me  to  say  that  I know  better  what 
the  feelings  of  the  Douglas  & Bell  men  were  in  1860, 
throughout  the  war,  in  1865,  & what  they  have  been  since, 


5 J.J.  Giers,  brother-in-law  of  Governor  Robert  M.  Patton,  was  a 
prominent  Unionist  active  in  the  attempts  to  have  Alabama  readmitted 
to  the  Union  in  1864  and  1865. 
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and  are  now;  than  any  man  can  know,  who  did  not  live 
among  them,  & share  fully  in  their  feelings,  & consulta- 
tions. And  a retrospect  of  this  matter  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance since  the  programme  of  reconstruction  has  so 
utterly  failed  to  build  up  the  Republican  Party  in  any 
state  in  the  South,  on  a solid  basis.  And  this  failure  has 
happened  too,  while  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  declara- 
tions of  its  most  noisy  organs,  & its  most  pronounced 
leaders,  has  been  factious  and  denationalizing,  & hostile 
to  every  amendment  of  the  constitution,  & every  law  of 
Congress  respecting  reconstruction.  The  inability  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  avail  itself  of  these  vices  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  overwhelm  it  with  defeat,  was  not  because  the 
white  people  of  the  state  desired  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
crats, nearly  by  unanimity,  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
Democratic  Party  adopted  the  policy  of  not  voting  on  the 
constitution  purely  & simply  because  they  knew  the  white 
voters  of  Alabama  had  no  confidence  in  either  party  in 
Alabama.  And  the  vote  for  Congress  in  1866,  & 1868  shows 
that  not  over  half  of  the  white  vote  was  cast  in  those 
years,  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 

Why  did  he  Douglas  & Bell  men  abstain  from  voting  so 
long?  Is  there  any  justice  in  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  as  it  has  been  applied?  Is  it  true,  that  every 
man  who  held  office  before  the  rebellion,  is  an  enemy  to 
this  nation,  unless  he  could  truthfully  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  Congress  for  office  holders  as  that 
oath  is  construed?  And  is  it  true,  that  the  humble  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  who  voted  for  Douglas,  or  Bell,  and  who 
sincerely  grieved  at  the  success  of  secession,  & whose  only 
crime  was  a fatherly  sympathy  for  his  son,  who  joined 
the  rebel  army  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  conscription — & 
who  preferred  the  Union  at  the  surrender — is  it  true  I 
say,  that  this  man  is  as  guilty  as  the  men  who  concocted, 
& executed  the  scheme  of  secession?  I confess  I never  look 
at  this  matter,  but  with  astonishment.  The  classification 
tabood  [sic]  almost  every  man  of  prominence,  & influence, 
either  general,  or  local,  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  seces- 
sion ranks  of  the  South — the  high  and  low,  senators, 
judges,  justices,  constables,  tax  assessors,  mayors,  & all. 
The  stinging  blow  penetrated  every  nerve  in  the  system. 
The  humblest  antebellum  office-holder  however  much  he 
preferred  the  Union,  & hated  secession,  found  in  almost 
every  case,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  he  was 
no  less  a rebel,  than  Yancey. 

From  this  resulted  the  selection  of  men  for  office  in  most 
instances  who  had  neither  the  wisdom,  nor  the  virtue  to 
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build  up  a party  or  manage  the  affairs  of  the  State.  And 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  became  men  who  used  their 
patronage  to  strengthen  themselves,  by  the  bestowal  of 
their  influence  in  the  interest  of  their  most  zealous  personal 
devotees.  The  seven  generalities  of  the  14th  amendment 
were  expected  to  be  mollified,  by  the  liberal,  & discrim- 
inating use  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  removal  of 
disabilities  of  Union  men.  A general  act  removing  the  dis- 
abilities of  all  men  who  opposed  secession  in  1860,  & who 
honestly  accepted  the  Union  and  reconstruction  (ascer- 
tained by  their  own  oath  under  the  penalties  of  perjury, 
when  false)  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  old  party  lines  of  1860.  The  policy  of  removal 
of  disabilities  on  application,  has  given  us  Lindsay6  for 
Governor,  and  a dozen  Democratic  candidates  for  US 
Senate  while  hundreds  of  better  men,  in  sound  national 
sentiment,  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  classification  by  asking  for  the  removal  of  their 
own  disabilities. 

The  Union  men  of  southern  residence  were  equally  ignored 
in  1865.  It  is  known  that  the  Revenue  Agents  realized 
large  commissions,  by  an  honest  construction  of  the  law, 
in  1865  in  gathering  the  cotton,  and  other  property  of  the 
rebel  government.  How  timely  the  appointment  of  native 
men  of  known  Union  sentiments  to  those  and  other  offices, 
which  would  have  been  a just  reward  to  sound  sentiment, 
as  a ground  work  of  a party  of  national  sentiment.  Every 
opportunity  has  thus  far  been  lost,  to  gather  up,  in  a 
national  party  the  scattered  column  of  the  admitted  ma- 
jority of  voters  of  Alabama,  who  opposed  secession  in  1861. 
The  seriousness  of  this  blunder  is  apparent  now,  since  the 
integrity  of  the  colored  vote  for  the  Republican  party  is 
broken,  & broken  forever.  Its  disintegration  is  not  only  a 
fixed  fact,  but  it  exists  in  some  centers  of  the  colored 
population,  where  it  was  least  expected.  Indeed  political 
segregation  of  the  races  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  was 
impossible,  and  such  teachings  of  politicians  who  sought, 
& gained  office  thereby,  inflicted  upon  the  Republican 
party  the  odium  of  wishing  to  rule  the  country  by  the 
colored  vote. 

I make  this  recapitulation,  because  the  cause  must  be 
known,  before  the  remedy  can  be  applied. 


6 Robert  Burns  Lindsay,  a Democrat,  was  elected  governor  of  Ala- 
bama in  1870,  defeating  the  incumbent  Republican,  William  H.  Smith. 
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The  only  hope  on  earth  of  building  up  a national  party 
in  the  South,  is  in  recognizing  and  rewarding  the  men 
who  braved  the  storm  of  secession  in  1860,  & 1861,  from 
an  unselfish  love  of  the  Union.  If  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a Union  Party  do  not  exist  in  the  party 
which  opposed  secession,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  South. 
They  cannot  be  imported — and  experience  demonstrates 
that  divine  power  does  not  exist,  to  raise  up  seed  to  Abra- 
ham, as  our  Savior  did.  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected must  become  the  chief  head  of  the  corner. 

In  my  judgement  the  opposers  of  secession  must  be  recog- 
nized in  a substantial  manner,  as  the  national  men  of  the 
South.  This  recognition  should  of  course  be  discriminating, 
in  view  of  the  sentiments,  & action  of  the  man.  That  which 
the  doctrine,  that  the  rebels  should  not  rule,  ought  to  be 
adhered  to;  the  Government  should  act  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  mass  of  men  in  the  South  are  not  rebels;  & that 
though  prejudiced  they  may  be  won  back  to  the  path  of 
duty,  & to  loyalty  of  feeling  by  the  exhibition  of  confi- 
dence, & magnanimity. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  would  be  accomplished 
by  appropriations  to  pay  for  Quartermasters,  & Commis- 
sary stores  of  the  Union  people  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  in 
the  South.  But  this  should  not  be  a mere  job  to  a few 
favorites.  It  should  be  done  in  the  wholesome  administra- 
tion of  a just  law. 

The  exclusion  of  southern  men  of  known  ability,  purity  of 
character,  and  national  sentiment,  from  a participation 
in  the  offices  of  dignity,  & profit  should  cease  to  be  the 
rule  of  action.  Crises  will  arise  at  no  distant  day,  when 
the  Government  will  need  both  the  brain  and  muscle  of 
the  South.  England  needed  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  & 
France  those  of  La  Vendee,7  before  the  generation  passed 
away. 

Excuse  the  length  of  my  letter.  The  subject  is  scarcely 
touched. 

I will  write  you  again  before  long,  on  other  matters. 

At  the  bottom  of  Lewis’  letter  to  Giers,  the  following  notation 


7 In  the  French  Revolution  the  Vendee  in  western  France  was  the 
center  of  a peasant  uprising  of  Royalist  sympathizers  (1793-95)  against 
the  Revolutionary  Republican  government. 
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appears,  signed  J.  J.  Giers,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  31, 
1870. 


The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  a man  of  great  intelligence, 
wealth  and  influence.  He  opposed  Secession  from  the  first, 
and  remained  true  to  the  National  Government  all  the 
time,  and  in  1864  was  forced  to  leave  his  home  and  take 
refuge  in  the  Union  lines  with  Genl.  Robert  Granger.  He 
is  a gentleman  that  would  grace  the  highest  position  in  the 
land,  but  being  a ' Southern ’ Union  man  he  has  been  en- 
tirely ignored  by  the  self-constituted  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  South.  He  vote  dfor  Genl.  Grant,  wrote  a 
number  of  able  articles  in  defense  of  the  Republican  Party 
during  the  canvass. 

This  letter  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee. 

Enclosed  and  attached  to  the  letter  is  the  following  sheet: 


This  Extract  from  the  Report  of  James  F.  Wilson  M*C. 
of  Iowa,  upon  the  Modification  of  Oath  of  Office  is  added 
by  request  of  Judge  D.P.  Lewis 


Number  of  white  troops  furnished  by  the 
for  the  Union  Army 

Rebel  States 

Virginia 

85 

Mississippi 

681 

North  Carolina 

3675 

Louisiana 

5357 

Georgia 

142 

Texas 

2444 

Alabama 

2471 

Arkansas 

8627 

Florida 

1286 

Tennessee 

17637 

Total  42605.  In  addition  to  this  number  about  10,000  white 
troops  from  those  States  were  enlisted  in  organizations 
not  embraced  in  the  above.  And  even  this  statement  does 
not  include  several  thousand  from  the  Border  States  whose 
actual  presence  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the 
Republic,  but  whose  exact  numbers  cannot  be  well  known 
without  labored  investigation  of  the  Records  of  the  War 
Department. 


Very  respectfully, 


J.J.  Giers  of  Ala. 
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To  B.  F.  Butler,8  Lewis  suggested  a precise  method  to 
relieve  the  disabilities  of  Southern  Unionists. 

Huntsville 

June  23,  1870 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Republican  Party,  of  right  should  have  absorbed  the 
Douglas,  and  Bell  men  of  1860,  in  the  Southern  States.  And 
though  for  all  war  purposes,  during  the  rebellion,  there 
could  be  no  difference  made  in  the  citizens  of  the  South; 
yet,  when  the  question  is,  how  are  these  people  to  be 
won  back  to  patriotism,  and  the  National  party,  there 
should  be  distinction  in  legislation  on  this  amnesty  ques- 
tion. 

Why  should  open  secessionists,  active  rebels,  meet  with  as 
easy  terms  in  the  removal  of  their  disabilities,  as  men 
who  were  on  principle  opposed  to  the  treason,  and  who 
complicated  themselves  with  the  rebellion,  only  so  far  as 
prudence,  inspired  by  an  honest  sense  of  safety  advised; 
and  who  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional authority?  If  this  latter  class  is  confounded  with 
the  willing,  active  traitor,  who  fought  to  destroy  the 
government  and  who  ceased  such  efforts  from  necessity, 
and  who  would  fight  again  if  he  had  hope;  then  what 
encouragement  do  you  hold  out  to  national  men,  in  future 
struggles  for  disintegration  ? All  that  they  ought  to  expect  ? 
My  judgement  is,  that  large  additions  might  be  made  to 
the  Republican  party,  by  establishing  a distinction  in  the 
matter  of  amnesty,  between  the  classes.  If  a bill  were 
passed  imbodying  [sic]  the  principle  in  “Ex.A,”  during 
this  session,  followed  by  a more  general  amnesty  at  the 
next  session,  I think,  that  the  Republican  party  would  re- 
ceive substantial  accessions  from  the  Douglas  and  Bell  men 
of  1861. 


8 Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  Federal  general  who  directed  the  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  New  Orleans,  allied  himself  with  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served  from 
1967  to  1875. 
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“Exhibit  A” 

That  any  person  who  opposed  the  secession  of  his  state; 
who  yielded  only  such  obedience  to  the  rebel  authorities  as 
honest  conviction  of  his  safety  demanded;  and  who  wel- 
comed the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  in  his 
State;  is  exempt  from  all  disabilities  imposed  by  a con- 
stitutional provision,  or  by  an  act  of  Congress.  And  his 
affidavit  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  shall  relieve  the  applicant  from  such  dis- 
abilities. 

And  false  swearing  then  shall  be  perjury. 

Lewis’  admonitions  to  build  a Republican  party  in  the 
South  upon  the  men  who  opposed  secession  went  unheeded. 
Congress  passed  no  amnesty  bill  such  as  Lewis  suggested,  and 
the  Scalawags  continued  convinced  they  were  excluded  from 
a just  share  of  patronage.  The  result  was  the  defection  from 
the  party  of  disappointed  native  Republicans  of  Alabama, 
white  and  black.  Among  the  first  of  the  former  Republicans  to 
speak  out  for  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1876  was  David  P.  Lewis. 
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THE  SENATORIAL  CAREER  OF  GABRIEL  MOORE 

By  John  M . Martin 
West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Following  a long  career  in  the  public  service,  including 
membership  in  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Convention  of  1819, 
four  terms  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
governorship  of  Alabama,  Gabriel  Moore  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1830.  Known  affectionately  as  “Gabe,” 
Moore  was  a skillful  campaigner,  especially  popular  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Alabama.  As  a consequence,  his  political  career 
was  one  of  unbroken  successes.1  Elected  to  the  governorship  in 
1829  without  opposition,  he,  for  political  and  personal  reasons, 
soon  began  eyeing  the  senate  seat  held  by  John  McKinley.  The 
campaign  to  unseat  McKinley  was  a long  and  bitter  one.  For 
several  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
in  November,  1830,  a prolonged  attack  was  conducted  against 
McKinley;  in  the  press  and  in  public  meetings,  his  loyalty  to 
President  Andrew  Jackson  was  questioned  as  well  as  his  faith- 
fulness to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  Although 
Moore  was  not  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  campaign,  McKinley  believed  that  Moore 
would  seek  to  unseat  him  because  of  personal  differences  be- 
tween the  two  men.  This  animosity  grew  out  of  McKinley’s 
failure  to  convince  President  Jackson  that  Moore’s  nephew 
should  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  Marshal  of  Northern  Ala- 
bama. Although  Moore  sent  a message  to  McKinley  through 
General  John  Coffee  that  he  was  satisfied  with  McKinley’s 
course  and  that  he  would  not  seek  the  senate  seat  and  gave 
similar  assurances  to  President  Jackson,  Moore’s  hostility 
toward  McKinley  and  the  administration  remained.  This  hos- 
tility came  into  the  open  in  October  when  Moore  and  McKinley 


1 Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  20  volumes  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928-1936),  XIII,  122-123;  Biographical  Di- 
rectory of  the  American  Congress  1774-1949  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1950),  1581;  James  Edmonds  Saunders,  Early 
Settlers  of  Alabama  (New  Orleans:  Graham,  1899),  284;  Democrat 
(Huntsville),  April  5,  1832,  hereinafter  cited  as  Democrat.  
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met  in  Huntsville  and  Moore  attacked  McKinley’s  course.  Al- 
though McKinley  reiterated  that  he  and  his  fellow  senator, 
William  R.  King,  had  pressed  the  claim  of  Moore’s  nephew  on 
Jackson  with  great  vigor,  Moore  insisted  that  they  should  have 
threatened  to  oppose  the  person  nominated  by  Jackson  and  told 
McKinley  that  he  might  support  someone  else  for  the  Senate. 
About  the  same  time  a group  of  citizens  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  draw  Moore  into  the  open  through  a public  letter  to  him 
published  in  the  Huntsville  Democrat  in  which  they  noted  that 
a “bold  and  concerted  scheme”  was  underway  to  unseat  Mc- 
Kinley and  that  the  leaders  wished  to  draw  Moore  into  their 
ranks.  The  result  would  be  to  deprive  Alabama  of  a “faithful 
and  able  officer”  and  to  remove  Moore  from  the  governorship 
before  his  term  expired.  Expressing  a belief  that  Moore  would 
not  take  part  in  the  movement,  they  asked  him  for  a “positive 
and  unequivocal”  answer.2 

Nevertheless,  when  the  legislature  met  in  November,  Moore 
was  still  not  an  open  candidate,  and  McKinley’s  friends  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  retain  the  seat.  Realizing  that  Moore 
was  almost  certain  to  be  a candidate,  however,  McKinley  went 
to  Tuscaloosa  to  exert  whatever  influence  he  could  in  his  own 
behalf  and  prepared  an  address  to  members  of  the  legislature 
defending  his  course  in  the  Senate  and  explaining  why  Moore 
was  hostile  toward  him.  He  pointed  out  that  he  and  King  had 
used  every  possible  means  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Moore’s 
nephew  but  that  the  President  had  insisted  on  appointing  an- 
other. Moore,  he  said,  had  first  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
efforts  of  McKinley  and  King  but  later  had  insisted  that  they 
should  have  done  more.  Admitting  that  Moore  had  a right  to 
seek  the  senate  seat,  he,  nevertheless,  expressed  surprise  that 
Moore  would  do  so  after  saying  that  he  would  not  be  a candi- 
date. When  McKinley  later  heard  that  Moore  had  permitted 
members  of  the  legislature  to  read  certain  letters  and  was  pre- 
paring an  address  of  his  own  which  would  probably  be  released 
after  McKinley  had  left  for  Washington,  he  published  another 
address  in  which  he  attacked  Moore  for  allowing  letters  to  be 

2 Democrat,  April  23,  May  14,  July  8,  October  14,  1830;  Southern 
Advocate  (Huntsville),  April  16,  June  12,  September  18,  December  11, 
1830,  hereinafter  cited  as  Southern  Advocate. 
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read  and  challenged  him  to  produce  letters  from  Jackson  and 
King  which  would  show  that  McKinley  was  correct  in  his  as- 
sertions. If  need  be,  Jackson,  King  or  General  Coffee  would 
confirm  his  support  of  young  Moore’s  candidacy  for  the  post 
of  marshal.3 

Moore  now  published  two  addresses  of  his  own.  In  the 
first  he  said  that  he  opposed  McKinley  on  both  personal  and 
political  grounds.  McKinley,  he  declared,  had  made  promises  to 
support  his  nephew  and  had  not  followed  “fair  and  honorable 
means”;  for  at  the  same  time  he  had  given  assurances  to 
Moore,  he  had  told  others  that  another  would  be  given  the 
post.  McKinley,  moreover,  had  misrepresented  conversations 
and  communications  involving  Moore,  including  his  statement 
that  Moore  had  suggested  defiance  of  the  President  after  he 
had  appointed  another  in  young  Moore’s  stead.  Finally,  Moore 
attacked  McKinley’s  political  record,  particularly  his  support 
of  internal  improvements.  The  legislature,  he  concluded,  could 
judge  whether  McKinley  was  a faithful  supporter  of  Jackson, 
a champion  of  the  rights  of  Alabama  and  a consistent  politician. 
After  McKinley’s  second  address  appeared,  Moore  prepared  a 
second  to  answer  charges  that  had  been  made.  Admitting  that 
he  had  read  portions  of  letters  to  friends,  he  maintained  that 
the  letters  dealt  with  political  subjects  and  rightly  could  be 
divulged ; he  could  not,  however,  publish  any  letters  without  the 
consent  of  their  authors.  McKinley,  he  felt,  should  not  have 
brought  in  the  names  of  others  purely  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. As  for  the  dispute  over  the  appointment  of  Moore’s 
nephew,  Moore  had  been  most  chagrined,  not  because  of  the 
reasons  given,  but  because  the  incident  proved  “the  want  of 
fidelity  and  sincerity”  in  the  professions  of  friendship  made  by 
McKinley.  Young  Moore,  he  said,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  marshal  the  previous  year  and  had  gone  to  the  expense 
of  making  bond  and  appearing  before  the  district  judge  to 
be  sworn  in;  however,  the  appointment  had  been  recalled  so 
that  he  again  became  an  applicant.  McKinley  had  written  from 
Washington  that  he  had  seen  a letter  alleging  that  young  Moore 
was  an  enemy  of  Jackson  and  promised  to  try  to  delay  action 


3 Southern  Advocate,  December  11,  1830. 
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on  the  appointment  until  an  answer  to  the  charge  could  be 
prepared.  Before  letters  in  his  defense  arrived  in  Washington, 
however,  McKinley  had  moved  to  take  up  the  appointment, 
and  young  Moore’s  rival  had  been  approved.  Such  action,  said 
Moore,  could  only  be  considered  as  “private  treachery.”  He 
reiterated  that  his  opposition  to  McKinley  was  not  based  purely 
on  personal  malice  but  was  of  longer  standing.  It  was,  he  de- 
clared, “well  known  that  the  opposition  to  his  re-election  existed 
long  before  the  occurrence  of  these  circumstances  to  which  he 
has  chosen  to  attribute  it.”4 

Meanwhile,  Moore  was  personally  seeking  to  convince 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  McKinley’s  votes  on 
certain  measures  were  “sufficient  evidence  of  his  hostility”  to 
President  Jackson  and  stressing  to  them  the  importance  of 
electing  to  the  Senate  a person  who  was  “in  all  respects  the 
sincere  and  ardent  friend  of  the  President  and  administration.” 
In  private  conversation  Moore  led  members  to  believe  that  he 
was  such  a person.  Commenting  about  activities  in  Tuscaloosa, 
one  member  of  the  legislature  wrote  that  political  juggling 
and  maneuvering  was  going  on  equal  to  that  of  Talleyrand.  A 
victory  for  Moore,  he  declared,  would  represent  a triumph  “of 
men,  over  principles  and  measures . . As  a result  of  the  poli- 
tical maneuvering,  some  who  had  been  considered  McKinley 
supporters  wavered  and  threw  their  support  to  Moore.  In  the 
joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Moore  received  49  votes, 
McKinley  40  votes,  and  three  votes  were  scattered  among  other 
candidates.  The  Huntsville  Democrat  charged  that  uncompro- 
mising enemies  of  McKinley,  who  personally  disliked  Moore, 
had  voted  for  him  in  order  to  defeat  McKinley.  With  consider- 
able insight,  President  Jackson  declared  that  the  “great  nulli- 
fyer”  had  a part  in  Moore’s  running  for  the  Senate.  He  pre- 
dicted in  a letter  to  General  Coffee  “That  Moore  if  elected 
comes  here  an  opposer  of  the  present  administration,  and  per- 
fect nullify er,  and  supporter  of  the  So[uth]  Carolina  nullifying 
doctrine.”8 

In  spite  of  Jackson’s  statements,  Moore  insisted  that  he 
had  been  an  early  and  a faithful  Jackson  supporter.  At  the  time 


4 Southern  Advocate,  December  11,  1830. 
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he  assumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1831,  he  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  President’s  effort  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
his  Indian  policy,  his  control  over  public  agents  and  his  foreign 
policy.  Nevertheless,  he  declared,  Jackson  was  guilty  of  “human 
frailty”  and  was  subject  to  error.  Since  this  was  the  case,  he 
would  support  administration  measures  if  he  approved  them 
and  “with  deep  regret”  would  oppose  measures  which  in  his 
judgment  he  could  not  support.  Only  by  doing  so  would  he  be 
free  from  the  charge  of  “rendering  servile  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Executive.”0 

Moore’s  loyalty  to  the  President  was  soon  put  to  a test 
when  Jackson  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the 
nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England.  Join- 
ing John  C.  Calhoun’s  small  band  of  nullifiers  and  others  in 
the  anti- Jacksonian  party,  Moore  spoke  against  Van  Buren’s 
nomination  and  voted  against  confirmation.  Tortured  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  vote  against  Van  Buren  would  produce  an 
adverse  reaction  among  the  Jackson  supporters  in  Alabama 
who  had  elected  him,  Moore  first  pointed  to  his  loyal  support 
of  the  President  in  the  past  and  declared  his  continued  al- 
legiance to  the  “broad  principles”  under  which  Jackson  had 
been  elected.  No  man,  said  he,  could  “boast  sincerer  friendship 
for  the  Executive”  than  he.  Evidence  adduced  against  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  Van  Buren,  however,  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  oppose 
confirmation.  Unless  Van  Buren  were  cleared  of  the  charges 
made  against  him,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
would  cast  his  vote  against  this  “highly  reprehensible  course  of 
conduct.”  Even  though  he  expected  to  be  attacked  because  of  his 
vote,  he  must  follow  his  “conscientious  judgment”  and  not 
“obey  the  slavish  dictates  of  party  discipline.”  His  constituents 
would  sustain  him,  he  felt,  because  they  were  “too  patriotic  to 


5 Democrat,  December  2,  9,  16,  23,  1830,  May  10,  1832;  Journal  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (1830),  79;  Jackson  to  Coffee,  De- 
cember 28,  1830,  in  John  Spencer  Bassett,  ed.,  Correspondence  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  7 volumes  (Washington:  Carnegie  Institution,  1926-1935), 
IV,  215-216,  hereinafter  cited  as  Jackson  Correspondence. 

6 Moore  to  a Mobile  Correspondent,  December  17,  1831,  quoted  in 
Alabama  Journal  (Montgomery),  March  17,  1832. 
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wink  at  a compromise  of  the  nation’s  honor,  too  virtuous  to 
encourage  intrigue  and  corruption,  and  too  honest  to  withhold 
their  approbation  from  a faithful  discharge  of  public  duty.”7 
Following  Moore’s  speech,  the  vote  was  taken  on  Van  Buren’s 
nomination,  and  he  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice 
President  John  C.  Calhoun.  Sitting  near  Moore,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  told  him:  “You  have  broken  a minister,  and  elected  a 
Vice-President.”  When  Benton  explained  that  the  people  would 
see  in  the  vote  partisan  combination  against  Van  Buren  and 
would  support  him,  Moore  said,  “Good  God!  Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  that  before  I voted,  and  I would  have  voted  the  other 
way.”8 


Reaction  in  Alabama  to  Moore’s  course  was  immediate  and 
generally  adverse.  Charging  that  Moore  was  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Huntsville  Democrat  said  that 
he  had  defied  the  people  of  Alabama  and  that  the  day  of  retri- 
bution would  come.  The  editor  of  the  Democrat  was  little  sur- 
prised, for  he  had  felt  all  along  that  Moore  would  “apostasize 
the  very  first  fair  opportunity  that  presented  itself.”  He  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  Moore  in  his  effort  to  present  himself 
as  a Jackson  supporter  at  the  time  he  was  trying  to  mortify 
the  President  and  disgrace  Van  Buren.  In  reporting  Moore’s 
action,  the  Huntsville  Southern  Advocate  said  that  his  vote  was 
“at  once  a source  of  mortification  to  his  friends  and  of  exul- 
tation to  his  enemies ” Since  he  had  misrepresented  the  people 
of  Alabama,  Moore  should  retrace  his  steps  and,  according  to 
the  almost  “unanimous  will”  of  the  people,  seek  to  have  Van 
Buren’s  name  presented  again  so  that  he  could  vote  to  confirm 
the  nomination.  The  Montgomery  Journal,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressing  the  view  of  the  Calhoun  faction,  said  that  Moore 
deserved  the  “thanks  and  esteem  of  every  friend  of  his  coun- 
try” ; for  he  had  aided  in  the  defeat  of  a person  who  had  helped 


7 Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  Twenty-Second  Congress,  First 
Session,  1385-1386,  hereinafter  cited  as  Register  of  Debates. 

8 Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Thirty  Years  View;  or,  a History  of  the 
Working  of  American  Government  for  Thirty  Years,  From  1820  to 
1850,  2 volumes  (New  York:  D.  Appleton,  1854),  I,  215. 
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fasten  the  Tariff  of  1828  on  the  country  and  who  stood  “un- 
rivalled as  a political  intriguer/’0 

Numerous  public  meetings  were  held  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  condemning  Moore’s  action.  These  meetings  were 
at  least  in  part  instigated  by  the  President  himself,  for  as  early 
as  January  21,  he  had  written  John  Coffee  that  Moore  had 
“shown  his  adherence  to  Calhounism”  and  that  he  should  be 
made  to  see  the  feeling  in  Alabama  “by  meetings,  if  they  can 
be  got  up.”  On  January  27,  after  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren, 
Jackson  wrote  Coffee  that  “factious  opposition”  could  be  ex- 
pected of  Moore  and  some  of  his  fellows,  for  “they  would  be- 
tray their  god  let  alone  their  country.”  He  suggested  a meeting 
at  Florence  at  which  Moore’s  course  could  be  condemned  and 
he  could  be  invited  to  resign.  Citizen  protest,  said  Jackson, 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  to  destroy  Moore.  The  first 
protest  meeting  was  held  at  Courtland  on  February  10.  At- 
tended by  numerous  people,  the  assembled  group  expressed  ap- 
proval for  Jackson  and  his  course  in  nominating  Van  Buren 
and  resolved  that  Moore  in  giving  his  vote  against  Van  Buren 
“acted  in  violation  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  Alabama . . . and 
that  we  view  his  said  vote  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, contrary  to  the  known  feelings  of  Alabama,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  Two  weeks 
later,  a similar  meeting  at  Huntsville,  attended  by  from  350  to 
400  people,  expressed  their  “disapprobation”  for  Moore’s  vote 
and  requested  him  to  seek  to  have  Van  Buren  renominated  and 
vote  for  him  or  resign  so  that  Alabama  could  be  more  faith- 
fully represented.  A meeting  at  Sommerville  in  Morgan  County 
accused  Moore  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  violating  the  will  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  expressed  their 
faith  in  Van  Buren,  requested  that  Moore  not  attend  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Baltimore,  and  asked  that  he  resign.  The 
substance  of  these  resolutions  was  echoed  at  other  meetings 
held  in  Athens,  Tuscumbia,  Florence,  Tuscaloosa  and  at  least 
a half  dozen  other  communities.  In  general,  resolutions  passed 
expressed  indignation  and  contempt  at  Moore’s  action  in  join- 


Democrat,  February  16,  1832;  Southern  Advocate,  February  18, 
1832;  Journal,  February  18,  1832. 
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ing  with  Federalists  and  Nullifiers  to  defeat  a favorite  of 
Jackson  in  spite  of  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
to  support  the  Administration.10 

While  these  meetings  were  being  held,  Moore's  friends 
sought  to  defend  his  cause.  The  Montgomery  Journal  charged 
that  he  was  being  condemned  without  a hearing  and  called  for 
fair  play.  If,  after  investigation,  it  was  found  that  Moore  had 
acted  against  the  welfare  of  his  constituents,  he  could  be 
censured.  Even  if  he  had  voted  against  Van  Buren,  he  was 
still  a friend  of  Jackson;  moreover,  as  a senator,  he  had  the 
right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  voting  on  presidential 
nominees.  He  had  expressed  a willingness  to  support  Van 
Buren  after  an  investigation.  The  Tuscaloosa  Spirit  of  the  Age 
noted  that  great  effort  was  being  exerted  in  the  state  to  destroy 
Moore  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a system  in  getting  up 
meetings  “as  though  they  constituted  a part  of  some  grand 
design."  Defending  Moore,  the  editor  said  it  was  unthinkable 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  should  wish  their  public  servants 
“to  act  upon  principles  of . . . abject  subserviency."  At  an  anti- 
Moore  meeting  in  Tuscaloosa,  a speaker  asked  that  action  not 
be  taken  “by  passionate  impulse,  and  without  sufficient  con- 
sideration" and  said  that  he  had  always  found  Moore  “true  to 
his  constituents  and  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  interests  of 
the  country."* 11 

On  March  8,  Moore  himself  answered  charges  made  against 
him  at  the  Courtland  meeting.  Claiming  that  he  had  been 
condemned  without  a hearing,  he  maintained  that  the  Courtland 
resolutions  had  been  adopted  before  the  debates  were  published 
and  his  views  known.  There  was,  he  said,  a hidden  motive  in 
what  was  taking  place.  Those  who  claimed  to  be  most  interested 
in  Jackson  were  really  seeking  to  drive  Moore  from  the  Senate 
and  to  create  an  excitement  which  would  force  Van  Buren  on  the 
people  of  Alabama  as  Vice  President.  Yet  Moore  had  been  a 


“Jackson  to  Coffee,  January  21,  27,  1832,  in  Jackson  Correspon- 
dence, IV,  401-402;  Southern  Advocate,  February  25,  March  3,  24, 
1832;  Democrat,  March  1,  15,  29,  April  5,  26,  May  17,  1832. 

11  Journal,  March  10,  31,  1832;  Spirit  of  the  Age,  March  14,  28,  April 
4,  11,  1832. 
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Jackson  supporter  longer  than  had  Van  Buren  and  had  sup- 
ported him  except  in  the  one  instance.  Other  members  of  Con- 
gress had  voted  against  Jackson  policies,  even  against  his  nomi- 
nees for  office,  but  they  had  not  been  censured.  Any  senator, 
he  argued,  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  voting  on 
a nominee.  He  felt  that  Van  Buren’s  career  had  been  one  of 
“selfish  ambition.”  He  had  been  guilty  of  intrigue,  and  his 
influence  had  brought  discord  and  corruption.  Nobody,  said 
Moore,  doubted  that  Van  Buren  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot  that  led  to  a break  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  or  that  he 
had  seized  on  the  subsequent  cabinet  reorganization  to  strength- 
en his  position  within  the  administration.  When  supporters  of 
Van  Buren  had  been  challenged  to  an  investigation,  they  had 
refused  to  permit  one.  Nor  did  Van  Buren  have  the  elevation  of 
character  or  sense  of  national  pride  and  honor  needful  in  a min- 
ister; his  instructions  to  Louis  McLane  as  Minister  to  England 
represented  proof  of  that;  for  in  these  instructions,  he  had 
“knowingly  sacrificed  the  national  honor  and  dignity.”  Moore 
chided  those  who  attacked  him  for  siding  with  Clay  and  Calhoun. 
Other  Jacksonians  from  Alabama,  he  pointed  out,  had  voted  with 
Clay  on  the  tariff  bill  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  attack.  No 
stigma  should  result  from  his  support  of  Calhoun,  for  Calhoun 
in  resisting  the  tariff,  was  fighting  the  cause  of  the  South  to 
the  detriment  of  his  political  career.  There  was  nothing  incom- 
patible in  having  a high  regard  for  both  Jackson  and  Calhoun. 
To  “surrender  opinions  deliberately  formed  and  sincerely  en- 
tertained,” he  felt,  was  not  the  way  to  win  the  esteem  of  his 
constituents  in  Alabama.12 

John  Shackleford  of  Courtland  answered  Moore’s  letter, 
denying  that  the  action  taken  had  been  premature  and  calling 
it  a “prompt  and  manly  condemnation”  of  a representative  who 
had  acted  against  “the  will  and  wishes  of  his  constituents.” 
Although  Moore’s  speech  had  not  been  available  at  the  meeting, 
the  views  of  others  who  opposed  Van  Buren  had  been  known. 
Shackleford  denied  that  there  was  a deeper  meaning  behind  the 
meeting.  To  make  such  a charge  was  unworthy  and  unbecoming 
a senator  speaking  to  his  constituents.  Actually,  those  at  the 


12  Gabriel  Moore  to  John  Shackleford,  March  8,  1832,  in  Democrat, 
April  12,  1832. 
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meeting  were  Moore's  “mortified,  disappointed  and  deceived 
friends."  At  the  time  he  had  sought  support  to  unseat  Mc- 
Kinley, Moore  had  professed  to  be  a staunch  Jacksonian  who 
would  give  an  undeviating  support  to  the  administration;  yet, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  office,  he  had  been  disloyal. 
Possibly  the  “soothing  tones  of  a few  electioneering  politicians" 
had  convinced  Moore  that  the  voices  of  censure  were  “the  clamor 
of  insolence,"  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Proceedings  at  recent 
meetings  should  convince  him  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  show  him  that  no  explanations  he  could  give 
would  quiet  them.  As  to  the  charges  against  Van  Buren,  they 
must  have  been  afterthoughts,  possibly  furnished  by  a publisher 
in  order  to  try  to  appease  Moore’s  critics.  Some  of  these  charges, 
in  fact,  were  unfounded  or  unproven;  moreover,  since  Jackson 
had  denied  some  of  these,  Moore  was  questioning  Jackson  when- 
ever he  questioned  Van  Buren.13 

While  the  running  dispute  between  Moore  and  his  critics 
over  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren  was  going  on,  Moore  was  involved 
in  an  unsavory  controversy  resulting  from  a newspaper  story  in 
James  Watson  Webb’s  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The 
story  grew  out  of  a series  of  events  involving  Samuel  E.  Clement, 
a questionable  politician  from  New  York,  Moore,  and  George 
Poindexter,  senator  from  Mississippi.  Prior  to  debates  on  the 
Van  Buren  nomination,  Clement  had  given  a letter  to  Poindexter 
reporting  an  alleged  conversation  of  his  with  Van  Buren  in 
which  the  latter  told  about  his  part  in  recent  events  in  the 
Jackson  administration.  Subsequently,  Clement  told  members 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delegation  that  Poindexter  and 
Moore  had  offered  to  furnish  him  with  funds  to  establish  a 
newspaper  in  Mississippi.  When  Clement’s  statement  was  pub- 
lished, implying  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  the  letter, 
Moore  and  Poindexter  called  the  report  an  infamous  falsehood 
and  charged  that  W'ebb  had  been  bought  and  that  his  business 
was  to  circulate  “lies  to  order."  Clement  also  called  the  report 
a “deliberate  fabrication"  and  said  that  Poindexter  did  not 
know7  of  his  meeting  with  Van  Buren  until  the  day  prior  to  the 
vote  on  Van  Buren’s  nomination  and  that  Moore  did  not  know 


1:;John  Shackleford  to  Gabriel  Moore,  May  2,  1832,  in  Democrat, 
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about  the  letter  until  it  was  presented  in  the  Senate.  When 
J.  T.  Bergen,  a congressman  from  New  York,  assumed  credit 
for  giving  the  report  to  Webb,  Moore  through  a second,  Senator 
Stephen  D.  Miller  of  South  Carolina,  asked  Bergen  to  “disclaim 
any  participation  in  the  offensive  publication.”  Bergen  responded 
that  he  had  heard  Clement  say  that  Moore  and  Poindexter  had 
offered  to  set  up  a newspaper  for  him  and  had  so  reported  to 
Webb,  but  that  he  had  told  Webb  that  Clement  was  so  worthless 
as  not  to  be  trusted.  Webb,  as  Bergen’s  representative,  delivered 
Bergen’s  letter  to  Miller.  Miller  later  called  on  Bergen  and  told 
him  that  the  note  was  unacceptable  and  that  Webb  was  un- 
satisfactory as  a second  since  Moore  did  not  consider  him  a gen- 
tleman. When  Bergen  again  sent  the  note  to  Miller  by  Webb, 
Miller  told  Webb  that  he  could  not  deal  with  him  because  Webb 
was  a principal  in  the  case  and  because  he  was  no  gentleman. 
Webb  answered  that  Bergen  had  a right  to  choose  a second  and 
that  any  further  communication  would  have  to  be  through  him. 
After  later  efforts  to  reach  Miller,  Webb  returned  the  notes  to 
Bergen  who  gave  them  to  Miller  in  the  Senate  and  told  him  that 
all  future  communications  would  have  to  be  through  Webb. 

Webb  then  wrote  a note  to  Miller  saying  that,  since  the 
Bergen  notes  had  been  called  unsatisfactory,  he  and  his  principal 
had  expected  Moore  to  ask  for  satisfaction.  Moore,  Webb 
charged,  was  taking  a cowardly  course  in  maintaining  that  he 
was  not  a gentleman.  Bergen  had  the  right  to  choose  a second, 
and,  in  early  dealings  with  Webb,  Miller  had  partially  recognized 
him  as  one.  Had  the  issue  been  pressed,  WTebb  said  that  he  had 
expected  to  explain  Bergen’s  innocence,  take  full  blame  and 
become  the  principal  in  the  dispute.  Bergen  and  others  simply 
had  repeated  Clement’s  story,  and  he  had  printed  it.  Bergen 
had  had  no  intention  of  wronging  Moore.  If  Miller  had  brought 
a challenge,  Webb  had  planned  to  assume  all  responsibility;  but, 
since  the  communications  had  broken  down,  he  could  not  do  so. 
He,  therefore,  denounced  Moore’s  action  as  “base  and  coward- 
ly.”' Questioning  Moore’s  own  status  as  a gentleman,  Webb 
charged  that  Moore’s  private  life  was  “infamous”  and  that  the 
police  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  show  the  color 
of  Moore’s  associates. 

Moore  answered  in  a card  published  in  the  Telegraph.  Re- 
counting the  series  of  events,  he  denied  that  he  had  had  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  Clement  letter  or  that  it  had  had  any  in- 
fluence on  his  vote  concerning  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren. 
Bergen  was  guilty  of  telling  Webb  about  the  Clement  charges. 
He  had  proved  himself  not  a gentleman.  By  retreating  behind 
Webb,  he  had  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  honor.  Were  he 
not  a member  of  Congress,  said  Moore,  he  would  inflict  upon 
him  a personal  chastisement  suitable  for  the  offense.  Thus  the 
controversy  closed,  as  it  began,  in  a note  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. Neither  side  in  the  dispute  could  point  with  pride  to  its 
part  in  the  incident.14 

Moore,  meanwhile,  had  taken  a keen  interest  in  senate 
debates  on  the  tariff  question.  Writing  in  January,  1832,  about 
the  “abominable  system”  which  bore  so  oppressively  on  the 
South,  he  expressed  hope  that  a bill  would  be  presented  which 
would  provide  a gradual  reduction  on  such  items  as  salt,  coarse 
woollens,  iron  and  other  items  which  the  “poorer  class  of  the 
community”  had  to  buy  and  upon  whom  the  existing  duties 
were  especially  severe.15  Speaking  in  March,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  had  looked  forward,  with  “the  most 
anxious  solicitude,”  for  a redress  of  burdens  imposed  by  “an 
unjust  and  unauthorized  system  of  taxation.”  Time  after  time, 
they  had  presented  memorials  showing  the  unfairness  of  the 
tariff;  and,  now  that  the  national  debt  was  about  to  be  paid 
off,  they  looked  forward  to  action  that  would  afford  relief 
from  “a  system  so  galling,  ruinous,  and  destructive.  . . .”  Where, 
he  asked,  was  that  “mutual  forbearance  and  concession”  which 
had  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union?  Where 
was  that  “high  and  sacred  flame  of  patriotism”  which  had  been 
evident  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  debates? 

Now,  there  was  a conflict  between  those  who  were  being 
paid  a bounty  and  those  who  were  paying  one.  For  the  past 
years,  through  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  southern  people  had  been  drawn  away  for  the 
benefit  of  other  sections,  leaving  the  South  in  the  “most 
wretched  state.  . . .”  Conditions  in  Alabama  were  the  opposite 


u Correspondence  published  in  Southern  Advocate,  March  3,  10, 
1832;  Democrat,  March  1,  8,  April  5,  1832. 
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to  those  of  prosperity  described  in  other  sections  by  other 
senators.  Prosperity  in  other  sections  did  not  come  from 
natural  advantages,  he  declared,  but  from  artificial  ones.  Under 
the  American  system,  southerners  had  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  owners  of  textile  factories,  owners  of  iron 
works  and  salt  works  and  operators  of  cotton  bagging  factories. 
The  poor  were  required  to  pay  an  exhorbitant  tax  on  salt,  sugar, 
clothing,  hats,  axes,  plows,  hoes,  utensils  so  that  others,  more 
affluent,  could  prosper.  The  South  was  paying  more  than  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  internal  improvements — breakwaters,  roads, 
canals — even  though  the  section  received  little  benefit.  Under 
the  system,  southern  agriculturalists  could  not  indemnify  them- 
selves for  losses  sustained,  nor  could  the  South  become  a manu- 
facturing section  because  nature  had  forbidden  it.  Rightly, 
southerners  felt  indignation  just  as  did  the  patriots  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  when  they  were  faced  by  oppression. 

Henry  Clay,  said  Moore,  had  proposed  tariff  reductions, 
but  on  such  items  as  teas,  silks,  wines,  velvets,  articles  used  by 
the  “aristocratic  nabobs”  only.  Duties  on  articles  of  prime 
necessity  were  to  be  left  untouched.  The  effect  would  be  “to 
rivet  this  system,  in  its  most  odius  form,  upon  us,  to  the  end  of 
time;  to  throw  the  entire  burdens  of  the  Government  upon  the 
South;  to  coerce  bounties  to  enrich  the  manufacturers,  and 
exempt  the  manufacturing  States  . . . from  contributing  their 
due  proportion  to  the  support  of  Government.”  The  ordinary 
people  who  could  not  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet  in  spite  of 
intense  labor  and  industry  could  not  afford  luxury;  they  must 
purchase  necessities.  He  called  on  Clay  to  make  some  concession 
“to  the  wounded  feelings  and  just  claims  of  the  South.” 

Answering  those  who  maintained  that  the  agricultural 
population  had  been  assisted  by  public  land  policies, 
Moore  pointed  out  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  South- 
west did  not  own  land  and  charged  that  the  national  government 
hugged  the  domain  as  a miser  might  his  strong  box.  Efforts 
to  make  land  policies  more  generous  had  met  with  resistance, 
and  many  had  left  the  United  States  to  go  to  a neighboring 
province  where  they  could  obtain  better  land  on  better  terms. 
Since  the  public  debt  was  almost  paid,  there  was,  he  said,  no 
plausible  reason  to  hold  the  land.  Continuation  of  existing  policy 
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would  hamper  the  development  of  newer  states,  for,  with  all 
land  priced  at  the  minimum,  the  poor  laborer  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  purchase  land  and  would  have  to  live  by  other 
means. 

“In  the  name  of  our  sacred  Union/'  he  concluded,  “I  protest 
again  this  miscalled  American  system,  which,  contrary  to  justice, 
to  the  constitution  of  our  common  country,  to  all  the  sacred 
rights  of  freemen,  imposes  a tax  upon  my  constituents,  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  another  section  of  the  Union.  It  is  an 
outrage,  to  which  no  patriotism  can  prompt  any  people,  claiming 
to  be  free,  to  submit,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  prove  a 
hazardous  experiment,  so  long  as  there  remains  one  spark  of 
that  spirit  of  the  Southern  States,  which  resisted  the  unauthor- 
ized taxation  of  the  mother  country/”0 

Following  the  defeat  of  an  effort  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina  to  secure  concessions  favorable  to  the  South, 
Moore  wrote  that  the  senators  from  New  York  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat.  The  defeat  had  filled  southerners  with 
gloom  and  dismay,  for  it  gave  indication  that  the  tariff  system, 
which  imposed  “taxes  and  burthens  the  most  onerous  upon  their 
constituents/'  would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  relaxed.17 

Speaking  in  Alabama  after  the  end  of  the  congressional 
session,  Moore  explained  why  he  had  voted  against  the  Tariff 
of  1832.  As  adopted,  he  declared,  it  “contained  no  priiciples 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  or  reduce  the  burthens  of 
the  Southern  people."  Reductions  were  entirely  on  unprotected 
items,  and  rates  on  items  needed  in  the  South  such  as  iron, 
bagging  and  salt  were  left  untouched.  The  new  tariff  was  espe- 
cially bad  because  protection  had  now  “assumed  a permanent 
character."  Protection,  moreover,  had  been  called  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Alabama  legislature.  Even  though  the  new  act 
reduced  overall  rates,  “the  principle  of  protection,  and  not  the 
amount  extorted,  constituted  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
measure."  Although  he  and  other  southerners  who  voted  with 


10  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Second  Congress,  First  Session,  559- 
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him  were  being  called  nullificationists  and  disunionists,  they 
would  not  be  harmed  by  their  “puny  assailants.”18 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Twenty-Second  Congress, 
Moore  strongly  opposed  a plan  presented  by  Henry  Clay’s 
Committee  on  Manufactures  to  distribute  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  among  the  states  according  to  their  federal 
representation.  Despite  its  apparent  liberality,  Moore  said  that 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  “utterly  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  new  States.”  Although  it  promised  ten  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  land  to  the  new  states  for  five  years,  this  gift  was 
really  a “gilded  pill”’  which,  if  taken,  would  “prove  the  most 
fatal  poison.”  If  all  the  states  were  to  share  in  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  their  federal  representation,  the  older  states  in  order 
to  maximize  their  shares  would  in  the  future  oppose  reductions 
in  the  price  of  land,  pre-emption  rights  and  applications  for  re- 
lief. Although  large  amounts  of  land  would  be  sold  in  such 
states  as  Alabama,  the  more  populous  states  would  receive  the 
largest  amount  of  money  from  distribution. 

Acknowledging  that  Congress  had  been  generous  in  passing 
relief  measures  to  assist  land  purchasers  in  keeping  their  land, 
Moore  denied  that  liberality  had  been  shown  to  the  new  states 
as  such.  Funds  from  public  lands  set  aside  for  internal  improve- 
ments, universities  and  public  schools  had  encouraged  immigra- 
tion and  had  enhanced  the  value  of  lands  sold  from  the  public 
domain.  Moreover,  states  were  not  allowed  to  tax  the  public 
domain  or  to  tax  an  individual  for  five  years  after  his  purchase 
of  public  lands.  To  secure  statehood,  after  having  only  very 
limited  self-government  during  the  territorial  period,  people  in 
the  states  had  been  willing  to  accept  such  terms  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  “federal  family.”'  Now,  he  said,  they  should 
not  be  criticized  for  protesting  action  detrimental  to  them. 

Moore  expressed  approval  of  a substitute  bill  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  headed  by  King  of  Alabama. 
Based  on  ideas  advocated  by  Benton,  it  was  much  more  generous 
to  the  newer  states  and  provided  for  graduation  of  the  price 
of  public  lands.  Moore  approved  it  because  it  proportioned  the 
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price  of  land  according  to  quality,  adapted  the  terms  of  purchase 
to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  enabled  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the 
rich  to  become  a freeholder.  The  price  of  refuse  land,  land  which 
remained  unsold  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  should  be  re- 
duced. Reduction  would  make  it  possible  for  non-owners  to 
become  owners,  and  ownership  would  make  each  person  “proud 
of  his  species,  and  proud  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  . . . 
and  ready  to  defend  it  with  his  life.  . . Prospective  owners 
were  willing  by  their  labor  to  make  worthless  land  valuable 
and  to  bring  into  operation  the  latent  resources  of  the  country. 
A freehold  should  be  the  “natural  inheritance”  of  everyone.  All 
heads  of  families  who  were  destitute  should  be  given  a quarter 
section  of  land  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  develop 
it.  Moore  and  other  opponents  of  distribution  were  able  to  de- 
feat the  bill  in!832,  but  the  issue  remained  before  Congress 
throughout  his  tenure  in  the  Senate.  Moore  continued  to  oppose 
the  plan  and  to  seek  to  obtain  more  generous  terms  for  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  public  lands.19  In  1832  he  was  instrumental 
in  securing  passage  of  a bill  providing  for  sale  of  land  in  forty 
acre  lots.20 

Moore  opposed  recharter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  when  the  request  for  recharter  came  before  the  Senate 
in  1832.  Early  in  the  session,  he  introduced  resolutions  calling 
for  a select  committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  limiting 
the  term  of  the  charter  to  a ten-year  period  and  of  requiring 
consent  of  the  general  assembly  of  any  state  before  a branch 
bank  could  be  set  up  in  the  state,  the  expediency  of  excluding 
foreign  stock  ownership,  and  the  guarantee  to  the  respective 
states  of  the  right  to  tax  branch  banks  within  their  bounds. 
He  later  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Bank  Bill  to  make  unlaw- 
ful the  setting  up  of  a branch  bank  within  a state  without  its 
consent  and  to  permit  states  to  tax  branch  banks  at  rates  com- 
parable to  those  charged  state  banks.  The  proposed  tax,  he 
explained,  would  not  be  unlimited  and  would  not  permit  branch 
banks  to  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  Although  it  would  be  paid 
by  an  out-of-state  corporation,  the  privilege  of  banking  was 


19  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Second  Congress,  First  Session,  1157- 
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valuable  and  should  be  taxed  just  as  were  real  estate,  personal 
property  and  slaves.  Laws,  he  said,  afforded  banks  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  business,  and  they  were  able  to  “drag 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  our  fellow-citizens.  . . .” 
His  proposal  was  not  intended  to  embarrass  the  Bank.  Rather, 
it  would  be  “promotive  of  its  best  interest  and  prosperity,”  at 
the  same  time  it  guarded  the  sacred  and  constitutional  rights  of 
the  sovereign  states.  The  plan,  Moore  felt,  would  make  the 
Bank  more  popular  and  branch  banks  more  desirable.  His 
amendment,  however,  was  defeated,  and  Moore  later  voted 
against  the  Bank  Bill.21 

Chosen  earlier  to  represent  Alabama  at  the  1832  Democratic 
National  Convention,  Moore  was  denounced  by  Alabama  Demo- 
crats after  his  vote  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England. 
Several  anti-Moore  meetings  passed  resolutions  approving  the 
nomination  of  Van  Buren  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  demand- 
ing that  Moore  not  represent  the  state  at  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion. Maintaining  that  these  meetings  had  no  legal  standing, 
however,  Moore  attended  the  convention  and,  along  with  most  of 
the  Alabama  delegation,  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Philip  P. 
Barbour  for  the  Vice  Presidency  instead  of  for  Van  Buren.  He 
later  explained  that  he  had  voted  against  Van  Buren  because  the 
latter  held  views  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  South  and  because 
the  Alabama  legislature  had  asked  that  nobody  be  given  support 
who  had  voted  for  the  Tariff  of  1828.  Although  some  of  those 
who  had  attended  the  Baltimore  Convention  were  willing  to 
support  Van  Buren  to  assure  party  unity,  he  was  unwilling  to  do 
so.  He,  therefore,  advocated  the  selection  of  a slate  of  electors 
pledged  to  support  Barbour  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  A Moore 
meeting  in  Limestone  County  adopted  resolutions  in  October, 
1832,  stating  that  no  person  who  sought  the  welfare  of  Alabama 
could  support  Van  Buren  and  recommending  that  seven  Barbour 
electors  be  chosen.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  along 
with  Moore,  were  promptly  denounced  as  Nullifiers  and  Clayites. 
Although  Barbour  electors  were  chosen,  Alabama  remained 
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faithful  to  Jackson,  and  its  electoral  votes  were  given  to  the 
Jackson-Van  Buren  ticket.22 

In  the  meantime,  the  attack  on  Moore  continued.  A toast 
offered  in  October  at  a North  Alabama  Jackson  rally  probably 
expressed  the  feelings  of  most  Jacksonians:  “Gabriel  Moore, 
the  political  apostate  of  Alabama — He  has  justly  deserved  and 
received  the  disapprobation  of  his  insulted  constituents.”  The 
Southern  Advocate  in  Huntsville  called  on  Moore  to  run  up 
his  “true  colors”  instead  of  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
Jacksonian.  Moore  told  a group  of  supporters  in  October  that 
he  had  been  “hunted,  pursued  and  persecuted  by  the  most  un- 
relenting enemies  and  with  a zeal  and  industry  that  never 
cease.”  When  a movement  was  initiated  to  seek  passage  of 
resolutions  in  the  Alabama  legislature  requesting  Moore  to 
resign  from  the  Senate,  Moore  supporters  in  Jackson  County 
circulated  a petition  approving  his  conduct  and  requesting  their 
representatives  to  oppose  any  resolutions  critical  of  Moore. 
Following  criticism  in  the  Huntsville  Democrat  of  the  procedure 
used  in  getting  up  the  petition,  a meeting  was  called  at  Wood- 
ville  in  which  resolutions  were  passed  lauding  the  conduct  of 
Moore  and  attacking  the  Democrat.  Moore’s  “stern,  uncompro- 
mising republicanism,”  declared  the  resolutions,  would  permit 
him  “to  follow  no  party,  when  it  veers  off  from  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  constituents.”  Those  favoring  censure  of  Moore 
were  unable  to  secure  passage  of  a condemnatory  resolution 
in  the  legislature  in  1832.23 

Outside  Alabama,  the  nullification  controversy  was  becom- 
ing more  heated  in  South  Carolina  and  Washington.  Follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1832,  South  Carolina  held  a nullifi- 
cation convention  and  nullified  the  tariff  laws,  effective  Febru- 
ary 1,  1833.  Since  Moore  was  already  an  avowed  supported  of 
Calhoun  on  the  question,  his  views  on  the  two  main  subjects 
before  Congress  in  its  1832-33  session  were  predictable.  He 
could  be  expected  to  oppose  the  tariff  and  any  measure  de- 


22  Southern  Advocate,  November  3,  1832;  Democrat,  November  1, 
1832. 

M Southern  Advocate,  November  3,  1832;  Democrat,  October  4, 
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signed  to  give  President  Jackson  power  to  use  force  against 
South  Carolina. 

Bitterly  attacking  the  Force  Bill,  Moore  said  that  it  en- 
dangered the  rights,  interests  and  liberties  of  his  constituents. 
It  proposed  to  clothe  the  President  with  “dictatorial  and  discre- 
tionary powers”  and  to  place  the  issue  of  civil  war  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  captain  of  a revenue  cutter  or  a tide-waiter. 
It  would  make  of  the  President  a “national  dictator”  and  of  his 
agents  “petty  chieftains,”  required  to  “trample  upon  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  States.”  Although  some  argued  that 
the  President  would  not  abuse  the  power  given  him,  Moore 
reminded  them  that  the  bill  authorized  him  to  select  agents; 
these  might  not  be  so  trustworthy.  The  people  of  Alabama,  he 
declared,  were  as  devoted  to  the  union  as  any  Americans,  but 
they  were  devoted  to  it  as  a palladium  of  liberty,  not  as  a means 
of  oppression  or  the  source  of  civil  war. 

Although  northern  representatives  spoke  much  of  free 
labor  and  said  they  were  opposed  to  slavery,  they,  in  supporting 
the  Force  Bill,  were  seeking  to  send  an  army  to  compel  the 
owners  of  slaves  “to  pay  over  all  the  profits  of  . . . slaves  into 
the  pockets  of  the  northern  manufacturers  and  capitalists.” 
They  considered  slavery  “a  most  heinous  offense  against  God 
and  man,”  yet  they  sought  authorization  to  “overrun  South 
Carolina  with  fire  and  sword”'  if  she  did  not  pay  over  to  them 
the  profits  of  her  slave  labor.  They  expected  slaveowners  to 
become  mere  overseers,  superintending  cotton  fields  and  rice 
plantations  for  their  benefit.  Southerners,  declared  Moore, 
denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  protect  free  labor  of  the  North 
at  the  expense  of  slave  labor.  Neither  the  God  of  nature  nor 
the  constitution  made  a distinction  between  free  labor  and 
slave  labor.  To  yield  such  a power  to  government  would  con- 
vert “the  masters  of  our  slaves  into  the  slaves  of  northern 
masters.”  Although  Alabama  had  supported  Jackson,  they 
supported  him  as  President  of  a free  people,  subject  to  consti- 
tutional restraints.  They  did  not  expect  that  he  would  ask  to 
be  given  dictatorial  power  under  which  he  could  lead  a standing 
army  Tor  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  at  the  point  of  a bayonet, 
the  collection  of  odious,  unjust,  unequal,  and  unconstitutional 
taxes.”  Those  who  wished  to  clothe  Jackson  with  new  powers, 
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he  declared,  were  Jackson’s  old  opponents.  If  supporters  of  the 
Force  Bill  wanted  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  the  union, 
they  could  easily  do  so  by  rejecting  the  Force  Bill  and  modifying 
the  tariff ; for,  if  justice  were  done,  the  necessity  for  force  would 
cease. 

Moore  closed  his  speech  with  a warning.  If  supporters  of 
the  tariff  disregarded  all  southern  entreaties  and  persisted  in 
“the  exercise  of  injustice  and  oppression,”  if,  instead  of  reducing 
duties  an  dgiving  peace,  harmony,  strength  and  brotherly  love, 
they  brought  about  adoption  of  the  Force  Bill,  they  would  do 
the  southerners  a favor  in  forcing  them  to  unite.  “You,”'  he 
declared,  “may  have  the  power  to  pass  your  bill  through  this 
House;  you  may  have  the  physical  strength  and  the  same 
generous  majority  by  which  you  have  passed  your  tariffs;  but 
you  cannot  enforce  it.  I defy  you,  with  all  the  sycophants, 
hirelings,  and  office-seekers  now  waiting  your  command.  You 
may  sweep  the  streets  of  your  cities  and  empty  your  workshops 
and  manufacturing  establishments;  at  this  enlightened  hour, 
and  in  this  free  country,  you  cannot  enforce  it.  We  know  our 
rights,  and  knowing  them,  dare  maintain  and  defend  them.” 
Later,  Moore  voted  against  the  Force  Bill  but  voted  for  the 
Compromise  Tariff  designed  to  reduce  tariff  rates  gradually  to 
a maximum  of  twenty  per  cent.  Although  many  approved  his 
votes,  some  accused  him  of  hypocrisy  in  claiming  to  be  a Jackson 
supporter  at  a time  when  he  was  opposing  a major  administra- 
tion measure.  Actually,  as  some  of  his  enemies  failed  to  concede, 
Moore’s  senate  colleague,  King,  and  others  from  the  Alabama 
delegation  had  cast  similar  votes.24 

Some  who  were  critical  of  Moore  for  his  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
administration  found  themselves  allied  with  him  in  fighting 
against  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
Taking  up  where  he  had  left  off  the  previous  session,  he  said 
that  the  distribution  scheme  proposed  to  tax  the  people  of  seven 
western  states  through  high-priced  public  lands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  states.  Since  distribution  was  to  be  based  on 


24  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session, 
489-492;  Democrat,  March  21,  1833;  Commercial  Register  (Mobile), 
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representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  would  dis- 
criminate against  newer  states  where  population  was  small  but 
where  additional  revenue  was  needed.  A further  evil  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  states  would  be  the  constant  withdrawal 
of  circulating  medium  paid  into  land  offices  and  transferred  out 
of  the  state.  Instead  of  wishing  to  see  unused  lands  or  large 
revenue,  Alabamians  wished  to  see  land  settled  by  “a  free,  a 
happy  and  brave  people.”  Had  a more  liberal  land  policy  been 
pursued  in  the  past,  there  would  have  been  a more  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  frontier  which  would  have  been  helpful  during  the 
war  of  1812  and  during  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  Citizens 
were  still  leaving  the  United  States  to  go  to  Texas  where  terms 
were  more  favorable.  Some,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  the 
minimum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  be  main- 
tained even  though  millions  of  acres  of  substandard  land  had 
been  on  the  market  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  had  been 
evaluated  by  the  public  land  office  at  five  cents  per  acre.  They 
claimed  that  a reduction  in  the  price  of  public  land  would  harm 
land  values  generally.  Speculators  might  be  hurt,  said  Moore, 
but  the  “real  yeomanry”  would  approve  reduction  as  promotive 
of  their  interests.  States  with  public  lands  such  as  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Maine  had  reduced  prices  to  as  low  as  one  cent 
an  acre  instead  of  trying  to  screw  the  “last  possible  cent”'  from 
their  citizens. 

Already,  good  lands  had  been  sold  to  wealthier  landowners, 
but  they  would  not  buy  inferior  lands  at  the  minimum  price. 
There  were,  however,  “worthy  and  respectable”  people  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  this  price  but  who  would  buy  unsold  land  if  it 
were  priced  according  to  its  quality  and  value.  Both  government 
and  purchaser  would  gain  by  the  transaction.  Even  the  older 
states  would  benefit  because  of  expanded  markets  for  such 
products  as  horses,  mules,  pork,  salt,  flour,  bagging  and  whiskey. 
The  newer  states  were,  he  said,  purely  an  agricultural  people, 
doomed  to  suffer  under  a system  imposed  by  “an  unkind,  an 
ungenerous,  and  a tyrannical  majority;  which  system  transfers 
the  burdens  of  the  Government  to  us,  and  all  its  favors  and 
blessings  to  our  opponents,  and  demands  of  us  to  pay  them  a 
bounty,  a protection,  for  everything  we  either  drink,  eat,  wear, 
or  use  in  our  agricultural  pursuits.”  He  appealed  for  liberality 
in  the  management  of  public  land  policy.  Despite  the  opposition 
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of  Moore  and  others,  the  distribution  scheme  was  subsequently 
passed  by  Congress,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson."3 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-Third  Congress,  the 
principal  issues  before  the  Senate  were  the  removal  of  govern- 
ment funds  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  consid- 
eration of  resolutions  introduced  by  Henry  Clay  condemning 
the  President  for  removing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
J.  Duane  in  order  to  secure  removal  of  the  deposits  and  declaring 
that  reasons  given  for  removal  were  unsatisfactory.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  Moore  was  faced  with  a serious  dilemma.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  action  Jackson  had  taken,  but  he  feared  the 
reaction  in  Alabama  if  he  supported  the  resolutions.  Reasons 
given  for  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  declared,  were  “insufficient 
and  untenable,”  and  the  action  taken  involved  “an  assumption 
of  power,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government.”'  Nevertheless,  restora- 
tion of  the  deposits  would  be  “fairly  questionable,”  especially 
since  recharter  of  the  Bank  seemed  unlikely.  Restoration  for 
the  short  period  of  time  left  before  expiration  of  the  charter 
would  not  be  very  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
or  the  interest  of  the  community ; on  the  other  hand,  withdrawal 
of  the  deposits  from  other  banks  “would  greatly  reduce  their 
means  and  power  to  afford  that  relief  to  the  wants  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  called  for  in  every  direction.”  More  im- 
portant to  him,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Alabama  wished 
to  see  the  President  upheld.  In  spite  of  his  objections  to  the 
actions  taken,  he  therefore,  voted  against  censure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Later,  he  objected  to  a protest  lodged  by  Jackson  against 
the  Senate  for  its  action.  A critic  charged  that  Moore’s  course 
was  shaped  by  the  desire  to  appease  his  constituents  in  Alabama 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  “his  nullifying  friends  . . . 
that  his  heart  was  still  with  them.  . . Z’26 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Moore  was  invited  to  a dinner  at 
Tuscaloosa  honoring  him  for  his  effort  to  sustain  the  Senate 


25  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session, 
204-208. 
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“in  the  momentous  contest  in  which  it  is  engaged,  against  the 
encroachments  of  Executive  power.”  In  a speech  before  the 
gathering,  Moore  maintained  that  he  had  been  an  early  and 
warm  supporter  of  Jackson  but  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
make  a choice  between  loyalty  to  the  President  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty.  With  this  alternative,  he  had 
chosen  the  latter.  Jackson,  he  declared,  had  broken  several 
pledges:  to  retire  after  one  term,  to  carry  out  a program  of 
retrenchment  and  reform,  and  to  secure  constitutional  reform 
to  prevent  members  of  Congress  from  being  appointed  to  office 
by  the  President.  Jackson  had  sought  a second  term,  and,  in- 
stead of  bringing  about  retrenchment  and  reform,  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  in  office  holders  and  the  “indiscrimi- 
nate removal  from  office  of  all  but  his  most  devoted  partisans 
. . . and  putting  in  their  place  his  own  creatures  who  were  pre- 
pared to  do  his  will  in  all  things,  whether  right  or  wrong.”  Moore 
made  a vigorous  attack  on  Jackson's  protest  against  the  Senate 
censure.  Jackson  was  guilty  of  a “high  assumption  of  power” 
in  claiming  custody  and  control  of  public  money,  independent 
of  Congress.  Instead  of  being  content  with  executive  powers 
vested  in  him  by  the  constitution,  he  had  claimed  monarchial 
powers — any  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  He  had  exer- 
cised the  removal  power  to  an  extent  beyond  that  asserted  by 
all  other  presidents  put  together  and  had  sought  to  make  those 
under  him  subject  “to  the  absolute  control  of  his  own  will.” 
Moore  called  on  the  people  at  the  meeting  to  oppose  “the  slavish 
doctrines  of  the  protest,  which  if  recognized  as  just  would  con- 
vert our  republican  government  into  an  elective  monarchy.”27 

Administration  followers  now  charged  that  Moore  had 
openly  gone  over  to  the  Nullifiers,  that  he  was  taking  orders 
from  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  and  demanded  that  he  resign. 
He,  said  one  critic,  had  been  elected  to  sustain  the  administra- 
tion, not  to  attack  it,  to  oppose  the  Bank,  not  to  aid  it.  A 
meeting  in  Jackson  County  passed  resolutions  saying  that  Moore 
had  willfully  misrepresented  Alabama,  that  he  had  “fallen  as 
low  as  Lucifer,”  that  he  had  “departed  from  the  true  principles 
of  republicanism,”'  and  that  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  repre- 


27  Nile’s  Weekly  Register,  XLVII  (September  6,  1834),  12;  Democrat, 
August  6,  1834. 
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sent  Alabama ; therefore,  the  body  advised  their  representatives 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  seek  to  bring  about  his  resignation 
from  the  Senate.28  Under  the  influence  of  the  attack,  the  Ala- 
bama legislature  passed  resolutions  in  late  1834  condemning 
Moored  actions  and  asking  him  to  resign.  He  had,  said  the 
resolutions,  on  sundry  occasions  in  and  out  of  the  Senate,  “ex- 
hibited manifest  and  indubitable  evidences  of  a close  alliance  and 
cordial  co-operation”  with  the  combination  of  parties  which 
had  “united  themselves  to  oppose  and  embarrass  the  present 
national  administration,”  an  administration  which  the  people  of 
Alabama  felt  a great  anxiety  to  maintain,  because  they  believed 
“its  prominent  measures  and  course  of  policy  to  be  dictated  by 
wisdom  and  patriotism,”  and  under  which  they  had  “experienced 
a degree  of  liberty,  happiness  and  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  age  or  clime.”'  Moore  had  shown  a partiality  in  favor  of 
the  “heretical  doctrine  of  nullification,”  which  the  people  of 
Alabama  held  to  be,  in  its  practical  tendencies,  ‘fatal  to  the 
harmony  and  perpetuity  of  our  inestimable  union.”  In  doing  so, 
he  had  “pursued  a course  of  conduct  in  palpable  violation  of  the 
known  wishes,  and  disregard  to  the  known  sentiments  of  a large 
majority  of  his  constituents.  . . .”  The  legislature,  therefore, 
requested  that  Moore  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  immediately 
so  that  “an  individual  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  state, 
and  better  calculated  conscientiously  and  properly  to  represent 
their  wishes”  could  be  elected  in  his  stead.29  Defending  Moore,  a 
minority  spokesman  said  that  Moore  was  fighting  the  cause 
of  the  constitution  against  usurpation,  the  assumption  of  power 
“little  short  of  monarchy.”  He  was  under  attack  because  he 
“dared  to  think  and  act  as  a Senator  independent  of  party 
trammel,”  for  the  administration  demanded  “entire  abandonment 
of  all  independence  in  thought  and  deed.”  The  minority  stood 
“upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution”'  and  bid  defiance  to  all 
“servile  partizans.”  They  gloried  in  the  fight  for  equal  rights 
and  resistance  to  “the  dictates  of  one  man.”'  Since  Moore  had 
done  no  wrong  and  since  he  had  been  constitutionally  elected  for 
six  years,  to  approve  the  resolutions  would  be  to  commit  the 


28  Democrat,  August  6,  September  10,  November  19,  1834. 
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state  to  “a  system  of  man  worship”  entirely  “beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a republican  people.”30 

In  a public  letter  Moore  sought  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  made  in  the  resolutions.  No  charges,  he  said,  had  been 
specified  by  the  General  Assembly,  no  “single  act  upon  which 
their  judgment  was  founded.”  Those  who  attacked  him  had  not 
proved  any  wrong-doing;  they  had  wrongly  questioned  his 
motives  and  had  been  guilty  of  a “tirade  of  personal  abuse” 
which  was  an  “assault  on  private  right.”  Instead  of  discharging 
a public  trust,  members  of  the  legislature  had  vented  their 
feelings  in  a “vindictive  and  undignified  manner.”  Resolutions 
more  “‘vague  and  indefinite  in  facts”  or  “more  harsh  and  vin- 
dictive in  epithets”  could  scarcely  have  been  presented.  Deny- 
ing that  he  had  joined  any  party  against  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents,  he  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  he  had 
susained  the  administration  and  had  differed  only  when  he 
felt  it  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  He  had 
represented  Alabama  and  not  the  President  and  felt  that  the 
people  did  not  want  him  to  vote  for  administration  measures 
simply  because  Jackson  demanded  it.  He  had  opposed  the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  and  the  Bank,  and  had  supported 
speedy  payment  of  the  debt.  He  had  opposed  the  Force  Bill, 
but  so  had  other  members  of  the  Alabama  delegation.  Recently, 
he  had  disagreed  with  the  Administration  over  removal  of  the 
deposits;  but,  knowing  the  feeling  of  his  constituents,  he  had 
voted  against  their  restoration  to  the  Bank  and  against  censure. 
He  was  willing  to  vote  for  repeal  of  resolutions  censuring 
Jackson,  but  not  for  expunging  them  from  the  Journal  as 
some  demanded. 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  declared,  probably 
knew  they  could  not  instruct  him  to  resign  but  wanted  to 
inflict  a wound  on  him.  Constitutionally,  the  term  of  office  of 
a senator  was  six  years,  not  “during  the  will  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.” It  could  instruct  a senator  on  issues,  and  he  was  duty- 
bound  to  follow  the  instructions  or  resign.  Moore  promised  to 
obey  any  instructions  not  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but 
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he  charged  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  legislature  was  to  vacate  his 
seat  whether  he  had  obeyed  instructions  or  not.  His  original 
sin,  he  said,  had  been  his  voting  against  Van  Buren.  Because 
of  that  vote,  his  enemies  had  pursued  him  and  had  finally 
secured  passage  of  resolutions  condemning  him.  Plans  to  carry 
out  the  act  were  concocted  at  a late  date,  in  November  about 
the  time  Moore  was  leaving  for  Washington  and  after  it  was 
too  late  for  his  friends  to  organize  resistance.  The  people  had 
not  been  asked  to  pass  upon  the  issue  in  the  August  election. 
Although  he  still  insisted  he  was  a Jackson  supporter,  he, 
nevertheless,  declared : “I  am  free  to  admit  that  I have  opposed 
every  measure,  I will  not  say  of  the  Administration,  but  of  the 
Jackson  Party,  having  for  its  object  or  effect  the  advancement 
of  this  individual  [Van  Buren]  ; and  so  long  as  I hold  any 
political  power  I expect  to  do  so."  Even  the  Alabama  legislature, 
he  noted  approvingly,  had  endorsed  Hugh  Lawson  White  for 
the  Presidency  in  1836.  Others,  including  those  who  had  at- 
tacked Moore,  would  oppose  his  candidacy,  he  predicted,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  not  be  divided.31 

Reaction  to  Moore's  defense  varied.  Administration  news- 
papers charged  him  with  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  in  seek- 
ing to  present  himself  as  a Jacksonian  and  criticized  him  for 
his  refusal  to  resign.  William  R.  King,  his  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  wrote  that  Moore  would  “hold  on  to  the  last"  and,  if 
he  thought  he  could  redeem  himself,  would  “become  a very  good 
administration  man."  Anti-administration  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  instruct  a senator 
was  not  the  same  as  the  right  to  remove  him;  they  questioned 
whether  the  people  of  Alabama  wished  to  discard  an  old  and 
faithful  friend  “at  the  bidding  of  the  cabal  at  Washington."32 

While  the  controversy  raged  over  whether  Moore  should 
be  required  to  resign,  he  continued  to  support  measures  he 
considered  beneficial  to  Alabama.  In  January,  1835,  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  a bill  he  had  introduced  earlier  to  transfer  two  per 
cent  funds  due  Alabama  for  road  building  to  an  education 

31  Southern  Advocate,  April  14,  1835. 

"-Democrat,  April  15,  1835;  Spirit  of  the  Times  (Hayneville),  May 
9,  1835;  King  to  John  Gayle,  March  5,  1835,  William  R.  King  Papers, 
Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 
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fund.  The  funds,  he  said,  would  be  used  mainly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  destitute  children,  thousands  of  whom  were  without 
the  means  of  securing  an  education.  Sixteen  sections  in  each 
township  were  inadequate  and  in  some  cases  of  no  use  at  all. 
Funds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  had  helped  in  building  the 
University  of  Alabama,  but  only  those  from  relatively  wealthy 
families  could  attend  it.  A system  was  needed  by  which  edu- 
cation could  be  carried  to  the  door  of  every  man  of  the  state, 
by  which  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics  could  be  made 
better  qualified  for  various  occupations,  by  which  the  “spright- 
ly intellect  and  individual  superiority  of  mind  of  the  humblest 
individual”  could  be  developed  to  compete  with  those  who  had 
been  given  more  “worldly  blessings.”  Since  Alabama  funds  had 
not  been  used  for  road  building,  he  wished  to  see  them  applied 
to  education.23 

In  1837  Moore  introduced  amendments  to  a public  land 
bill  calling  for  the  graduation  of  public  land  to  as  low  as  fifty 
cents  per  acre  if  the  land  had  been  on  the  market  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  and  for  giving  pre-emption  privileges  to  a quarter 
section  at  one  dollar  per  acre  to  settlers  who  had  improved  a 
tract  of  public  land.  Lands  long  on  the  market,  he  declared, 
would  never  be  sold  at  the  existing  minimum.  Graduation 
would  benefit  those  in  indigent  circumstances  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  public  land  market  by  higher  prices.  Wealthier 
persons  did  not  want  refuse  lands,  but  poor  men  would  be 
willing  to  buy  them  at  a fair  value.  The  only  reasonable  solu- 
tion was  to  reduce  the  price  of  less  desirable  land.  Reduction, 
moreover,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  and 
bring  down  income  to  the  “actual,  economical  wants  of  govern- 
ment.” Since  the  public  debt  was  paid,  the  public  lands  no 
longer  had  to  be  kept  as  a pledge  for  payment.  More  people 
would  be  able  to  become  freeholders,  thus  increasing  their  pride 
and  independence  and  their  attachment  to  the  soil  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  graduation  would 
help  “remove  that  odious  relation  that  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant.”  Even  if  some  landlords  and  manufacturers  in  the 
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East  lost  their  laborers,  the  country  would  benefit  from  their 
becoming  owners.  People  of  the  newer  states,  he  maintained, 
had  the  right  to  ask  for  concessions. 

Pre-emption  was  needed,  said  Moore,  because,  under  the 
auction  system,  a person  might  be  turned  off  land  he  had  im- 
proved even  if  he  were  able  to  pay  five,  ten  or  even  twenty 
dollars  per  acre.  Pre-emption  would  protect  from  the  wealthy 
land  speculator  the  poor  man  who  by  his  own  labor  had  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  tract.  When  limited  pre-emption  laws 
had  been  adopted  in  the  past,  little  effort  had  been  made  to 
acquire  land  by  dishonest  means,  and  a loyal  citizenry  had  been 
created.  There  was  no  danger  from  what  some  had  called  “pro- 
fessional squatters.”  Even  if  there  were  some  who  had  bene- 
fited from  earlier  laws  and  subsequently  had  had  to  sell  their 
property,  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
act.  Congress,  however,  was  not  willing  to  support  Moore,  and 
his  amendments  were  defeated.34 

When  in  1836  James  Buchanan  presented  a Quaker  me- 
morial from  Pennsylvania  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Moore  vehemently  opposed  it  in  a 
lengthy  speech.  The  Quaker  petition,  he  declared,  did  not  com- 
plain about  any  grievance  inflicted  upon  the  petitioners.  Rather 
they  complained  about  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  denounced  the  slave  trade  and  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  If  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  evils,  they 
were  grievances  of  the  people  of  the  District,  not  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  slaves  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution  to  citizens  of  the  District  and  to 
all  slaveowners.  The  petitioners  were  demanding  to  “meddle 
with  their  neighbor’s  concerns”;  furthermore,  the  petition  was 
couched  in  “highly  objectionable”  language.  All  who  had  sold 
or  purchased  slaves  in  the  District  were  slandered,  including 
himself  since  he  had  purchased  slaves  for  his  plantation.  He 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had  committed  any  crime. 


31  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  Second  Session, 
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Defending  the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
he  said  that  attacks  had  been  made  against  them  either  through 
“gross  ignorance  of  their  character,  or  from  a design  wilfully 
to  misrepresent  them/’  Principles  of  humanity  as  well  as  self 
interest  dictated  a better  treatment  of  slaves  than  some  ad- 
mitted. They,  he  said,  “constitute  our  property,  our  wealth, 
and,  in  some  instances,  our  all.”  Consequently,  the  owner  had 
to  treat  them  with  humanity  in  order  to  “derive  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  their  services.”  Slaves  were  well 
treated,  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  sheltered  in  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  were  contented  so  long  as  “these  officious  inter- 
meddlers, these  enemies  of  our  peace,  these  instigators  of  in- 
surrection” let  the  South  alone.  Certain  northern  publications, 
he  charged,  had  a tendency  to  place  southerners  in  an  odious 
light,  to  lay  foundations  for  rebellion  and  insurrection  and  to 
create  prejudice  and  ill-will  in  the  North.  Such  an  excitement 
had  been  stirred  up  by  agitation  that  more  rigid  discipline  of 
servants,  strictor  enforcement  of  patrol  laws,  limitation  on 
assemblies,  and  restraints  upon  the  comfort  and  liberty  of 
servants  had  been  made  necessary. 

Some  objected  to  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question, 
but  it  was  the  petitioners  who  brought  up  the  subject,  not 
those  who  spoke  against  the  petition.  Instead  of  receiving  he 
petition  and  rejecting  it,  he  favored  not  receiving  it  at  all.  If 
the  consequence  of  receiving  the  petition  was  to  be  continued 
harassment  and  embarrassment  of  Congress  by  presentation 
of  similar  applications,  this  was  a further  reason  for  rejecting 
it.  He  would  not  admit  that  anyone  had  the  right  to  approach 
Congress  and  demand  the  adoption  of  a measure  which  that 
body  had  no  right  constitutionally  to  pass.  He  had  been  told 
that  two  or  three  hundred  petitions  had  already  been  presented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  many  had  been  presented 
in  the  Senate.  Others,  no  doubt,  were  ready  for  presentation. 
Still  others  were  being  manufactured  by  “misguided  fanatics.” 
Exertion  of  the  anti-slavery  societies  against  slavery  in  the 
District  had  been  multiplied,  doubtless  because  they  thought 
the  District  was  the  most  assailable  point.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  only  the  entering  wedge  “to  a great  and 
general  scheme  of  emancipation”  that  would  be  spread  into 
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all  the  states.  Holding  this  view,  it  was  his  duty  to  vote  against 
reception  of  the  petition  in  order  to  try  to  “arrest  the  project 
in  its  incipient  stage.”  He  favored  a resolution  by  the  Senate 
denying  the  right  of  Congress  “to  meddle  in  any  manner  what- 
ever with  the  relation  of  slave  and  master  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.”35 

Later  in  1836,  Moore  defended  a petition  expressing 
sympathy  for  Texas,  then  engaged  in  revolt  against  Mexico. 
Others,  he  said,  had  spoken  loud  and  long  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  petitioners  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  he  wished  to  see  the  same 
respect  shown  to  the  present  petitioners  that  had  been  shown 
to  the  abolitionists.  Although  some  had  objected  to  he  use  of 
reproachful  epithets  against  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, he  felt  that  Santa  Anna’s  deportment  toward  the  Texans 
had  been  marked  by  “the  violation  of  all  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare” and  by  a “ferocity  and  barbarity”  dishonorable  to  sav- 
ages. The  Texans,  he  said,  were  “engaged  in  an  unequal  and 
fearful  contest — in  the  defense  of  a republican  constitution  and 
liberty  against  a military  despot.”  Out  of  sympathy  and  patrio- 
tism, many  Americans  had  volunteered  to  fight  under  the 
Texas  banner.  He  did  not  want  to  violate  treaties  or  interna- 
tional law,  but  neither  did  he  want  to  place  a damper  upon 
the  feelings  of  patriotic  and  brave  Texans.30 

During  Moore’s  last  years  in  the  Senate,  Jacksonians  peren- 
nially sought  to  secure  passage  of  an  expunging  resolution 
calling  for  removal  from  the  Senate  Journal  of  an  earlier  Sen- 
ate action  censuring  Jackson  for  the  removal  of  deposits  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Moore,  out  of  regard  for  public 
opinion  in  Alabama,  had  at  the  time  voted  against  censure 
even  though  he  felt  the  President  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  After 
the  1834  session  of  the  Alabama  General  Assembly  passed  reso- 
lutions instructing  Alabama  senators  to  “use  their  untiring 


35  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  First  Session,  472- 
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efforts”  to  secure  passage  of  the  expunging  resolution,  Moore 
admitted  the  right  of  instruction  but  not  when  the  instructions 
called  for  an  unconstitutional  act.  The  constitution,  he  said, 
required  that  a journal  be  kept  so  that  constituents  and  pos- 
erity  could  know  the  acts  of  the  Senate.  To  expunge  the  journal 
would  be  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  was  willing  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  resolution  of  censure  but  not  for  it  to  be  expunged 
from  the  journal.  Repeal  of  the  resolution  would  have  the  effect 
of  “stamping  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  Senate”  and  at 
the  same  time  “preserving  the  constitution  inviolate.”  This, 
he  felt,  would  do  ample  justice  to  the  President.  Although 
Moore  had  supported  repeal  of  the  resolution  of  censure  and 
although  his  course  had  been  almost  identical  to  that  of  his 
colleague,  King,  Moore  was  censured  by  a public  meeting,  but 
King  was  not.  The  group,  declared  Moore  bitterly,  was  made 
up  of  “slavish  partisans”  under  the  influence  of  “a  slave  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet.”37 

When  the  expunging  resolution  came  before  the  Senate  in 
1837,  near  the  end  of  his  senate  career,  Moore  spoke  out  against 
the  “black-line  process”  of  mutilating  the  Senate  Journal.  He 
thought  now,  as  he  had  thought  in  1835,  that  to  deface  any 
part  of  the  journal  would  be  “a  most  flagrant  and  palpable 
violation”  of  the  constitution.  As  on  several  former  occasions 
he  voted  against  the  administration  and  aroused  further  op- 
position among  his  constituents.38 

Moore’s  chances  of  succeeding  himself  in  the  Senate  were 
destroyed  by  a series  of  events  which  made  him  increasingly 
unpopular  with  the  majority  group  in  Alabama  — his  vote 
against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  his  support  of 
Barbour  for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1832,  his  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  the  Force  Bill,  his  opposition  to  Jackson’s  removal 
policy,  his  attitude  toward  the  censure  of  Jackson,  his  refusal 
to  resign  following  passage  of  resolutions  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Alabama,  and  his  opposition  to  Van  Buren  in  the 

37  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Third  Congress,  Second  Session,  256, 
725-726;  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  Second  Session,  405-408. 

38  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  Second  Session, 
405-408,  504. 
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1836  election.  John  McKinley  was  prominently  mentioned  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  to  be  his  successor.  He  was  looked 
on  as  a dependable  Jacksonian,  and  many  wished  to  see  his 
re-election  as  vindication  for  his  defeat  in  1830.  The  Whigs 
selected  Arthur  F.  Hopkins  as  their  standard  bearer.  After  some 
delay  while  the  General  Assembly  awaited  results  of  the  1836 
presidential  election,  McKinley  was  elected  in  a joint  session 
by  a majority  of  72-45.  Embittered,  Moore  continued  to  repre- 
sent Alabama  during  the  short  session  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Congress.  Although  he  was  ruined  politically,  he  sought  un- 
successfully to  secure  a seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Defeated  in  this  comeback  attempt,  he  later  moved  to  Texas.30 

Speaking  near  the  end  of  his  senate  career,  Moore  plain- 
tively summed  up  his  service  as  a Jacksonian  torn  by  an  al- 
legiance to  state  rights  and  an  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  party 
dictation.  He  was  still,  he  declared,  “a  republican  of  the  old 
school,”  a “consistent  advocate  of  all  the  great  principles  and 
measures”  which  Jackson  had  advocated  at  the  time  of  his 
election.  He  challenged  his  enemies  to  prove  he  had  not  faith- 
fully sustained  these  great  principles:  reform  and  retrench- 
ment, opposition  to  internal  improvements,  opposition  to 
the  tariff,  Indian  policy,  and  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  seemed  to  matter  not,  however,  how  faithful  and 
consistent  a politician  was  as  regarded  principles  and 
measures.  Apparently,  the  true  test  of  merit  was  support  of 
the  “caucus  nominee.”  Had  his  sole  object  been  to 
have  office  for  himself  and  his  friends,  he  could  have  supported, 
as  others  had,  “every  measure  of  the  administration,  right  or 
wrong.”  At  some  future  day,  he  hoped  that  justice,  now  with- 
held, would  be  awarded  to  him.40  More  than  one  hundred  years 
after  Moore’s  death,  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with  most  of  this 
self-evaluation.  In  many  ways,  Moore  had  remained  faithful 
to  Jacksonian  precepts.  He  had  consistently  advocated  mea- 


s0  Southern  Advocate,  September  27,  November  22,  29,  1836;  Com- 
mercial Register  (Mobile),  November  18,  19,  21,  1836;  Journal  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (1836),  49. 

40  Register  of  Debates,  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  Second  Session, 
406-408. 
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sures  serving  the  best  interests  of  Alabama  and,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  had  voted  the  same  way  as  had  other  Jacksonians 
from  the  state.  Partisan  attacks  upon  him  had  grown  out  of 
his  refusal  to  accept  party  dictation,  especially  his  refusal  to 
follow  Jackson  in  his  support  of  Van  Buren. 
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EDITORIAL 

This  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  contains 
papers  on  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and 
the  first  decades  of  statehood  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
There  is  an  account  of  Fort  Stoddert  by  Dr.  J.  D.  L.  Holmes 
and  reminiscences  dictated  by  George  S.  Gaines  who  lived  in 
this  area  from  1805  until  his  death  in  1878. — P.  A.  B. 
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GAINES’  REMINISCENCES 
— PREFACE  — 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has  received  many 
requests  for  copies  of  Gaines’  Reminiscences;  several  requests 
have  been  made  within  the  last  three  months.  Therefore  this 
account  is  now  made  available. 

The  first  part  of  Gaines’  Reminiscences  was  published  in 
the  Mobile  Register,  June  19,  1872,  with  the  title  “Notes  on  the 
Early  Days  of  South  Alabama.”  This  was  followed,  at  weekly 
intervals  through  July  17,  1872,  by  the  second  through  the 
fifth  parts,  bearing  the  heading  “Reminiscences  of  Early  Times 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  by  Col.  Geo.  S.  Gaines.”  The  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  has  a photostat  copy  of 
this  part  of  the  Reminiscences  from  the  issues  of  the  news- 
paper, and  a script  copy  (varying  in  slight  detail  from  the 
newspaper  copy)  probably  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Vivian 
P.  Gaines  of  Mobile. 

There  is  a second  series  of  the  Reminiscences  of  Col. 
Gaines  that  was  not  published  in  1872.  The  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  has  a handwritten  copy  of  this  series, 
given  April  21,  1908  by  Dr.  Vivian  P.  Gaines  of  Mobile,  a 
grandson  of  George  Strother  Gaines. 

As  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Reminiscences, 
Mr.  Gaines,  when  almost  ninety  years  of  age,  dictated  his 
reminiscences.  His  amanuensis,  if  our  copy  is  an  accurate  one, 
was  sometimes  very  inconsistent  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names.  Tombigbee  is  spelled  in  several  ways,  as  are  many  other 
Indian  names,  and  a few  names  of  European  origin.  In  this 
account  we  have  attempted  to  use  one  form  for  each  name. 
Punctuation  has  occasionally  been  altered.  The  indication  of 
paragraphing  in  the  second  series  has  sometimes  been  a mat- 
ter of  guess. 


Editor 
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COL.  GEORGE  S.  GAINES 


In  our  issue  of  to-day  our  readers  will  find  the  Com- 
mencement of  “Reminiscences  of  Early  Times  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory,,,  written  by  the  above  named  gentleman.  We  propose 
to  follow  this  first  installment  in  our  Sunday  paper  until  we 
lay  before  our  readers  the  whole  of  the  “Reminiscences”  thus 
far  written. 

They  were  prepared  by  Col.  Gaines  during  the  summer  of 
last  year,  at  the  request  of  Percy  Walker,  Esq.,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  “Franklin  Society.” 

The  manuscript  consists  of  some  sixty  pages,  and  as  they 
relate  to  this  immediate  section  of  country,  and  describe  in- 
cidents and  characters  connected  with  the  history  of  Mobile 
and  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  the  “Reminiscences”  cannot  but  be  welcomed  by 
our  fellow  citizens. 

The  aged  author  has,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  promised  to 
continue  them  whenever  his  health  will  permit.  The  paper,  of 
which  we  print  the  commencement  this  morning,  embraces 
the  period  between  1805  and  1815,  and  the  narrative  will  be 
found  of  interest,  especially  to  those  whose  memories  lead  back 
to  the  times  when  Mobile  was  a Spanish  dependency,  and  could 
boast  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  a village  of  fishermen. 

Let  us  say  a few  words  about  the  author.  In  years  agone, 
ere  reverence  for  the  truth,  the  inflexible  integrity,  the  scorn 
of  ill-gotten  wealth  and  the  almost  equal  contempt  for  undue 
fondness  for  pelf,  combined  with  the  high  courtesy,  the  deli- 
cate consideration  for  others,  which  formed  the  standard  of 
character  of  the  Southern  gentleman,  had  been  crushed  down 
with  all  their  other  ideals,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  tell  an  Alabamian  or  a Mississippian  who  George  Gaines 
was,  the  just,  pure  man,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  red- 
man,  the  wise  and  faithful  pioneer  of  civilization  in  Mississippi 
Territory — the  patriarch  of  two  States. 

Mr.  Gaines  is  a North  Carolinian  by  birth;  but  with  the 
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salvo  said  to  be  dear  to  every  North  Carolinian  heart,  he  was 
born  “close  by  the  Virginia  line”;  by  a comical  chance  a 
family  of  nine  or  ten  children,  all  born  in  the  same  house,  were 
about  equally  divided  North  Carolinian  and  Virginian,  as  they 
happened  to  be  born  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  house,  for 
the  parental  dwelling  stood  midway  on  the  State  line. 

Col.  Gaines  unites  in  himself  the  bluest  blood  of  old  Virginia 
— Preston,  Pendleton,  Strother,  etc. 

At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Tennessee, 
from  thence  he  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  and  Factor  for 
the  United  States  to  the  Indians  in  Mississippi  Territory.  From 
that  time  (then  under  20  years  of  age),  to  the  present,  when 
in  two  or  three  months  he  will  number  eighty-nine  years,  his 
life  has  been  one  constant  and  unbroken  series  of  kind  deeds, 
wise  counsel  and  active,  enlarged  thought  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  With  remarkable  and  admirable  business  qualifications, 
he  brought  to  his  intercourse  with  the  haughty  and  suspicious 
savages  a consideration  for  their  rights,  a deference  for  their 
habits  and  feelings,  and  an  unvarying  politeness  that  won  their 
entire  confildence,  their  perfect  trust,  until  his  simple  word 
became  their  law,  and  his  sympathy  and  kindness  their  abiding 
reliance.  The  part  Mr.  Gaines  acted  in  the  early  history  of 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  subsequently,  upon  its  division  into 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  was  one  of  untiring 
interest  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  young  communities  in 
which  he  was  equally  at  home.  His  position  as  Indian  agent 
had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  both 
States;  his  influence  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  felt  in 
every  measure  of  public  importance  for  a long  term  of  years, 
in  fact,  until  the  bouleversement  of  the  war  so  strangely  and 
anomalously  altered  men’s  relations  to  the  soil  they  claim  as 
their  own. 

Here  in  Mobile  we  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  important  and  gigantic  work  that 
has  been  achieved  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama — 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Originating  in  the  active  and 
far-seeing  mind  of  one  man,  and  persistently  kept  before  the 
public  by  him  until  he  made  zealous  converts  to  his  scheme. 
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Among  its  most  active  and  efficient  champions  was  Mr.  Gaines, 
who  devoted  time  and  means  to  its  accomplishment ; he  not  only 
convassed  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  different  times  to  that 
end,  but  he  spent  entire  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  Jackson 
for  the  same  purpose,  urging  it  upon  the  members  day  after 
day,  never  absenting  himself  until  his  task  was  done.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  President  of  the  Branch  of  the  State  Bank 
at  Mobile,  and  in  that,  as  in  his  other  public  trusts,  kept  his 
hands  clean,  and  no  one  ever  questioned  his  integrity. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Gaines  is  his 
admirable  style  composition,  so  Addisonian  in  its  purity  and 
finish,  and  replete  with  the  grace  and  tender  humor  of  Charles 
Lamb.  One  ponders  and  inquires  whence  is  derived  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  style  in  the  composition  of  a frontiersman, 
actively  and  constantly  engaged,  now  in  a sharp  look  out  for 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  Government  (for  large  transactions 
involving  great  amounts  of  public  property  were  entrusted  to 
him) ; again  military  duty,  guarding  his  home  and  his  neighbors 
from  the  cruel  and  stealthy  savage,  and  then  off  on  a negotia- 
tion to  some  distant  tribe  to  secure  its  adherence  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a time  of  great  peril  and  uncertainty. 

— Mobile  Register , June  19,  1872 — 
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NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  SOUTH  ALABAMA 

Not  long  since  the  venerable  George  S.  Gaines,  now  verging 
on  to  90  years  of  age,  and  who  moved  to  St.  Stephens  in  the 
year  1805,  deposited  with  the  Franklin  Society  of  Mobile  some 
notes  on  the  early  history  of  Mobile  and  its  vicinity.  Thus,  in 
the  deep  twilight  hours  of  his  life,  when  no  longer  able  to  use 
his  pen,  Mr.  Gaines  has  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  the  notes 
in  question.  We  have  found  these  notes  of  so  much  interest  that 
we  begin  to-day  to  give  them  serial  publication  in  The  Register. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kind  permission  of  the  Franklin  Society 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so: 

Among  the  various  means  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  civilize 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our 
borders  was  the  establishment  of  trading  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  each  of  the  large  tribes,  where  the  Indians 
could  obtain  necessary  articles  of  merchandise,  at  reasonable 
prices,  in  exchange  for  their  peltries,  furs  and  other  produce 
at  full  value. 

Joseph  Chambers,  Esq.  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed 
United  States  agent  to  the  Choctaw  Trading  House,  and  es- 
tablished it  at  Fort  St.  Stephens  on  the  Tombigbee  river  in 
1808.  Mr.  Chambers  was  appointed  a commissioner,  with  Robert 
C.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  to  settle  land  claims  in  what  was  then 
called  the  “Tombigbee  Settlement,”  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1804  I was  invited  by  Mr.  Chambers 
to  come  to  Fort  St.  Stephens  and  take  charge  of  the  Trading 
House,  as  his  Assistant,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
resign  after  I became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business, 
and  recommend  me  as  his  successor.  I was  then  residing  at 
Gallatin,  Tennesssee,  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  John  and 
Robert  Allen,  merchants.  I gave  up  my  situation  with  them, 
notified  Mr.  Chambers  of  my  acceptance,  and  arranged  to  leave 
for  St.  Stephens  in  March,  1805,  where  I arrived  by  the  slow 
routes  of  the  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  via  Mobile,  in  a small  Spanish  schooner  to  Fort  Stod- 
dart — the  balance  of  the  distance  by  land.  The  day  after  my 
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arrival  at  St.  Stephens,  being  familiar  with  the  business  of  a 
retail  store,  Mr.  Chambers  gave  me  charge  of  the  Trading 
House,  his  time  being  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  settling  land  claims. 

I fortunately  met  with  Col.  Silas  Dinsmore,  United  States 
Agent  of  the  Choctaws,  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  on  my  way 
out.  He  was  en  route  to  New  Orleans  to  purchase  supplies  for 
a treaty,  which  was  tc  be  held  at  St.  Stephens,  with  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  in  May  or  June.  We  travelled  together  to  New  Orleans, 
where  we  were  detained  several  days,  while  Col.  Dinsmore 
was  making  purchases  for  the  accommodation  of  the  treaty. 
He  chartered  a small  Spanish  schooner  to  transport  his  pur- 
chases to  St.  Stephens.  We  both  took  passage  in  it,  and  after 
a week’s  voyage  reached  Mobile.  The  delay  was  in  part  caused 
by  getting  aground  at  “Grant’s  Pass”  (since  named).  From 
Mobile  we  continued  our  voyage  to  St.  Stephens  (Fort  Stod- 
dart),  and  from  that  place  we  travelled  to  St.  Stephens  on 
horseback.  Col.  Dinsmore  was  an  Eastern  man  (from  Mas- 
sachusetts). He  was  a scholar,  and  had  travelled  a great  deal; 
he  was  formerly  a purser  in  the  navy;  he  possessed  a large 
stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  his  wit  and  humor  appeared 
to  be  inexhaustible,  which  made  him  a general  favorite;  he 
was  energetic  and  industrious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — 
in  fact,  he  was  the  “right  man  in  the  right  place”  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  humane  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  June,  1805,  the  Indians  met  at  St.  Stephens,  according 
to  appointment.  Gen,  Robertson,  of  Nashville,  was  associated 
with  Col.  Dinsmore  as  United  States  Commissioner  to  hold  the 
treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  purchase  the  Indian  claim 
so  as  to  connect  the  “Tombigbee  settlement”  with  what  was 
then  called  the  “Natchez  settlement.”  A very  large  number  of 
the  Indians  attended  at  the  time  appointed;  and  the  ample 
provision  made  for  their  accommodation  rendered  their  en- 
campment lively  and  gay  with  dances,  ball  plays,  “hide  the 
bullet”  and  other  games  of  chance. 

The  old  Spanish  fort  St.  Stephens,  was  located  immediately 
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on  the  bluff  of  the  river;  one  of  the  block-houses  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  and  was  occupied  as  the  store. 
There  was  an  extensive  frame  war-house,  a room  which 
was  used  as  the  land-office;  and  a frame  dwelling,  which  had 
been  the  officers  quarters,  all  enclosed  on  three  sides  with 
pickets  and  a ditch,  the  river  forming  the  defences  on  the 
fourth.  The  frame  dwelling  was  occupied  as  a residence  by 
the  United  States  Factor.  The  officers  of  the  two  companies 
of  United  States  infantry  stationed  at  St.  Stephens,  Indian 
chiefs  and  their  captains,  were  invited  every  day  by  the  Treaty 
Commissioners  to  dine  with  them  in  the  Factor’s  house  while 
the  negotiations  were  proceeding. 

Although  the  Indians  seemed  disposed  to  oblige  their 
“Father,”  the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  sell , but  expressed  a willingness  to  talk  the 
matter  over  in  the  fall  at  Mount  Dexter,  near  the  present  town 
of  Macon,  Mississippi. 

I saw  much  of  the  Indians  during  their  stay  at  St.  Stephens, 
which  caused  both  surprise  and  admiration ; they  were  not  such 
savages  as  I had  imagined.  As  I have  mentioned  before,  Col. 
Dinsmore  made  arrangements  for  the  chiefs  and  their  “right 
hand  men,”  or  captains,  to  dine  every  day  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, officers  of  the  army,  and  others.  The  table  accom- 
modated forty  or  fifty  persons,  half  of  whom  were  Indians. 
The  bountiful  supplies  brought  from  New  Orleans,  and  cooks 
furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  enabled  the  Colonel  to 
offer  a good  dinner  each  day,  with  an  abundance  of  wine,  which 
the  Indians  greatly  relished,  participating  freely  in  the  wit  and 
humor  it  brought  forth.  I remember  an  incident  connected  with 
one  of  those  strange  and  pleasant  festivities,  which  I will  relate. 
A young  lieutenant  who  sat  by  me  became  a little  troublesome 
to  the  old  chief,  Mingo-Homa-stubbee,  by  asking  a great  many 
questions.  It  was  so  arranged  that  an  interpreter  sat  by  each 
chief  for  the  convenience  of  conversation.  The  Lieutenant 
asked  the  old  man  “who  was  considered  the  greatest  warrior 
among  them?”  (There  were  three  great  “Medal  Chiefs— Mingo- 
Homa-stubbee,  Mingo-Puck-shennubee  and  Push-matta-ha) . The 
Chief  answered,  “I  was  considered  the  greatest  warrior,  but 
found  it  was  not  the  case  when  returning  from  a visit  we 
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paid  President  Washington  at  Philadelphia."  ‘‘How  did  you 
make  the  discovery  ?"  enquired  the  Lieutenant.  “The  President 
sent  us  in  a ship  to  New  Orleans/'  said  the  Chief,  “and  when 
we  were  at  sea,  entirely  out  of  sight  of  land,  a storm  came  upon 
us.  The  waves  were  so  high  they  seemed  almost  to  kiss  the 
clouds,  and  the  ship  rolled  about  among  them  until  I thought 
that  we  would  never  again  see  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys, 
forests  and  streams  of  our  beloved  country;  and  our  bones 
would  lie  scattered  on  the  bottom  of  the  strange  waters  instead 
of  resting  peacefully  with  our  departed  relations.  All  this 
alarmed  me — I found  that  I had  not  the  firmness  in  danger 
and  the  utter  fearlessness  of  death  of  a great  warrior,  and 
concluded  to  go  down  in  the  cabin  to  see  how  my  friend  Puck- 
shennubbee  was  affected  by  this  (to  our  party)  new  and 
strange  danger.  And  what  do  you  think  he  was  doing?"  The 
description  of  the  storm  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one 
at  the  table.  The  Lieutenant  eagerly  asked,  “What  was  he 
doing?"  “Why,"  said  the  old  Chief,  with  a very  grave  face 
but  a humorous  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  “Why,  he  was  making  love 
to  an  old  Squaw  we  took  along  to  cook  for  us,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  as  unconcerned  about  the  danger  as  if  he  was  at  home  in 
his  own  cabin  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  winds  among  the  trees!"  The  roars  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed this  “denouement"  drowned  Mingo-Puck-shennubbee’s  in- 
dignant denial  of  it.  The  Lieutenant  did  not  attempt  any  further 
conversation. 

Puck-shennubble  was  as  remarkable  for  his  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  manner  as  Mingo-Homa-stubbee  was  for  his  wit 
and  jolity. 

The  Indians  met  according  to  appointment  in  the  autumn 
of  1805,  and  our  commissioners  were  successful  in  the  purchase 
of  land  to  connect  the  Tombigbee  and  Natchez  settlements.  But 
the  strip  of  land  was  narrower  than  was  desired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  bounded  south  by  “Ellicott’s  line;"  east  by  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby ; north 
by  a line  beginning  at  a point  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
what  is  now  called  Clarke  county,  Ala.,  and  crossing  the  Tom- 
bigby at  “Fallectabrenna  Oldfield,"  a few  miles  below  Tusca- 
homa  bluff;  and  crossing  Chickasawha  near  the  present  north- 
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era  boundary  line  of  Wayne  county,  Miss.,  crossing  Leaf  River 
at  or  near  the  northern  bounday  line  of  Perry,  thence  running 
west  to  the  Natchez  settlement.  “Ellicot’s  line”  crossed  Mobile 
River  a few  miles  below  Seymour’s  Bluff,  striking  the  Missis- 
sippi above  Baton  Rouge.  The  Tombigbee  settlement  in  1805 
was  composed  mainly  of  a few  planters  on  the  river  (who  were 
generally  owners  of  large  stocks  of  cattle)  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  cattle.  There  was  also  a small  settle- 
ment east  of  the  Alabama  river,  ten  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Tombigbee,  known  as  the  “Tensaw  settlement.”  Mr. 
Mimms,  a man  of  considerable  property,  resided  near  Tensaw 
Lake,  and  was  surrounded  by  a pleasant  neighborhood  com- 
posed of  the  Lingers,  Duns,  Thompsons,  and  others.  William 
and  John  Peirce,  merchants,  had  a store  near  Mimm’s.  Of  the 
original  settlement  I recollect  Mr.  Bates,  who  resided  at  Nana- 
hubba  Bluff;  Mr.  Hollinger,  who  resided  a few  miles  above, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  planters ; his  plantation  was  situated 
on  the  “Cut  Off  Island.”  McIntosh’s  Bluff  was  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Johnson.  Some  eight  or  ten  miles  above  McIntosh’s  was 
the  small  village  of  New  Wakefield,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Washington,  the  only  county  in  the  settlement.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  resided  the  Mungers,  Hinsons,  Wheats, 
Baldwins,  and  other  families,  names  not  recollected.  Mr.  Young 
Gaines  resided  about  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Major 
Frank  Boykin,  a Revolutionary  officer,  Thomas  Bassett,  Bowl- 
ing, Brewers  and  Callers  were  Mr.  Gaines’  neighbors.  John 
McGrew  lived  near  St.  Stiphens.  He  owned  a plantation  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  opposite  St.  Stephens.  Mr.  Baker 
resided  on  the  first  bluff  above  St.  Stephens,  Col.  Bullock  and 
Mr.  Womack  lived  also  in  the  neighborhood. 

I had  considerable  leisure  during  my  first  summer  at  St. 
Stephens,  and  wrote  a good  deal  in  the  Land  Office,  recording 
claims,  etc.,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  most  of  the  “settlers”  while  they 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Land  Office  prosecuting  their  claims 
for  land.  The  various  classes  of  land  claims,  Spanish  warrants 
of  survey,  donations  by  act  of  Congress  to  first  settlers  on 
public  land,  pre-emptions  to  more  recent  settlers,  brought  rich 
and  poor  to  the  Land  Office.  I remember  there  were  British 
patents  in  the  Land  Office — whether  for  lands  in  this  or  other 
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districts  I do  not  remember,  I have  no  recollection  of  their 
being  recorded  or  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners. 

At  this  period  our  admirable  system  of  State  and  general 
government  worked  well — each  independently  in  its  own  sphere. 

The  Territories  were  treated  as  young  States,  and  received 
aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Federal  parent  during  their 
minority.  Washington  county  being  cut  off  from  the  balance 
of  the  Territory  by  a wilderness  of  more  than  a hundred  miles 
in  width,  was  favored  this  year  with  a Territorial  Judge — 
Harry  Toulmin,  formerly  of  Kentucky.  He  settled  with  his 
family  at  St.  Stephens,  organized  his  court,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which,  and  his  examples  of  strict  integrity,  energy, 
and  industry,  exercised  an  improving  influence  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  judge  was  a man  of  much  learning,  generous  and 
hospitable  almost  to  a fault.  Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Mount  Dexter,  in  1806,  the  eastern  and  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  “cession”  was  run  by  Col.  Dinsmore.  When 
the  Colonel  reached  the  Tombigby,  in  running  the  northern 
boundary  westward,  he  learned  the  “Captain”  of  Tuscahoma 
village  threatened  to  prevent  him  from  crossing.  He  suspended 
the  survey  and  came  down  to  St.  Stephens  and  invited  Young 
Gaines  and  myself  to  accompany  him  in  a pirouge  to  Fallecta- 
brenna  Oldfield  to  quiet  the  Indians  should  they  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  survey.  We  accordingly  went  up  with  Col. 
Dinsmore;  and  upon  arriving  at  Fallectbrenna,  the  Colonel 
gave  orders  to  prepare  a post  and  plant  it  on  a mound  he 
threw  up.  While  this  work  was  progressing  the  captain  of 
the  Tuscahoma  village  marched  up  with  a number  of  warriors, 
all  looking  fierce  and  malignant.  Seeing  Young  Gaines,  the 
captain  entered  into  a conversation  with  him,  and  the  matter 
was  soon  amicably  arranged.  Mr.  Gaines  had  influence  with 
the  Choctaws,  owing  to  his  kindness  and  fair  dealing  with  them. 

By  this  time  I became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Choctaw  Indians.  Polygamy  was 
not  forbidden.  In  some  instances  a very  active  hunter  would 
have  two  wives : but  one  wife  was  generally  the  rule.  Courtship 
was  conducted  in  this  wise:  A young  man  becoming  pleased 
with  a maiden  proposed  for  her  to  her  maternal  uncle  (the 
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eldest  brother  of  her  mother) , often  accompanying  his  proposal 
with  presents  before  he  could  obtain  the  uncle’s  consent.  When 
this  was  obtained  the  maiden  was  soon  won.  Such  was  the 
chastity  and  modesty  of  the  females,  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
husbands  was  rarely  or  ever  heard  of.  Instead  of  burying  their 
dead  the  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a blanket  and  placed  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  yard  of  the  family.  The  scaffold  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  The  body  remained  on  the  scaffold  until  the 
flesh  became  so  much  decayed  as  to  separate  easily  from  the 
bones,  when  a professional  bone-picker  was  sent  for  to  take 
down  the  body,  separate  the  bones  from  the  flesh,  wash  them 
clean,  and  lastly  lay  them  in  a small  box  made  for  the  purpose. 
After  this  the  box  was  deposited  in  the  bone-house  of  the 
village.  Every  day  while  the  corpse  was  lying  on  the  scaffold 
the  relatives  near  at  hand  seated  themselves  around,  and 
covering  their  heads  with  a blanket  or  other  garment,  would 
weep  and  lament  for  half  an  hour.  If  any  of  the  relatives  were 
travelling,  they  would  seat  themselves  by  the  path-side,  cover 
their  heads  and  weep  at  the  same  time  of  day  agreed  upon 
with  the  mourners  at  home.  The  funeral  ceremonies  finished 
the  relatives  and  friends  enjoyed  the  feast  prepared,  thus  end- 
ing the  season  of  grief.  Ther  amusements  were  ball  plays,  a 
few  games  of  chance  and  dances.  The  ball  plays  by  the  men 
were  enjoyed  by  both  sexes.  The  dances  were  much  enjoyed  by 
the  young  people.  Their  rules  of  propriety  were  strictly  ob- 
served generally.  The  eldest  brother  of  a family  was  considered 
governor  of  the  children  of  his  sisters.  The  fathers  of  children 
seemed  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  their  management.  The 
mothers  managed  the  children  and  appeared  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  their  well-doing;  the  girls  assisted  their  mothers 
in  their  various  duties,  the  boys  amused  themselves  with  blow- 
guns,  bows  and  arrows,  rarely  ever  being  required  to  do  any 
work.  The  mothers  and  their  daughters  cultivated  their  “truck 
patches,”  performed  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  house- 
hold, or  camp,  etc.  The  men  were  all  hunters — that  seemed  to 
be  considered  their  whole  duty.  They  built  the  cabins.  Beside 
the  cabin  in  which  they  lived  each  family  had  another  called 
“the  hot  house,”  to  sleep  in  during  cold  weather.  The  walls 
were  made  of  poles  and  mud,  and  the  whole  structure  made 
as  air  tight  as  possible,  leaving  one  small  door.  The  fire  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  floor,  a small  apperture  was 
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left  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  a low  scaffolding 
to  sleep  on  was  fixed  to  the  walls  all  around.  The  “Choctaw 
Nation”  was  divided  into  three  districts.  Each  district  had 
its  principal  chief.  Mingo-Puckshennubbee  ruled  the  western 
district  situated  west  of  Pearl  river.  Mingo-homa-stubbee  was 
chief  of  the  northern  district  which  adjoined  the  Chickasaw 
country.  Pushmattaha  ruled  the  southeastern  district.  His  resi- 
dence was  near  the  present  site  of  Meridian,  Miss.  Major  John 
Pitchlyn  resided  in  the  northern  district,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Octebbeha  on  the  Tombigby.  I became  acquainted  with  him 
soon  after  I took  charge  of  the  Choctaw  trading  house  in  1805. 
He  appeared  then  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age — his 
face  strikingly  handsome  denoting  mildness  and  firmness  of 
purpose.  I was  proud  of  my  position,  and  determined  to  make 
myself  useful  in  the  civilization  of  the  Choctaws,  and  availed 
myself  of  every  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Major  Pitchlyn 
on  the  subject;  and  I was  delighted  to  find  he  took  a deep 
interest  in  it.  I was  informed  that  he  was  “a  self-made  man”; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a British  commissary,  and  accompanied 
his  father,  when  quite  a small  boy,  in  a journey  the  old  gentle- 
man was  making  through  the  Indian  country  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  “Natchez  settlement,”  on  the  Mississippi.  His  father 
was  seized  with  a sickness  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  never 
reached  his  destination.  He  died,  leaving  the  boy  to  struggle 
for  himself  among  the  Indians. 

Maj.  Pitchlyn  accumulated  property,  and  took  a wife  when 
a young  man  from  a powerful  family  of  the  natives.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  Interpreter,  and  was  highly  respected 
by  the  Indian  agents  and  officers  of  the  army.  His  property 
consisted  mainly  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  I was  told  before 
I met  him  that  he  was  a “natural  gentleman,”  possessing  the 
material  requisites  belonging  to  that  character.  I found  this 
opinion  of  him  true.  He  educated  his  children  as  thoroughly  as 
practicable  in  those  days.  Maj.  Pitchlyn’s  influence  in  the 
northern  district  was  considered  by  the  United  States  Agent 
so  important  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization  that  he  was  rarely  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  office  as  interpreter,  except  at  treaties  or  the 
payment  of  Indian  annuities.  Middleton  Macky  was  also  U.  S. 
Interpreter  to  the  Choctaws.  Col.  Dinsmore  kept  him  at  his 
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residence,  and  when  he  travelled  about  among  the  Indians,  took 
this  interpreter  with  him.  Col.  Dinsmore  established  his  agency 
office  in  the  valley  of  Chickasawha,  near  where  Quitman,  Miss., 
now  stands.  He  removed  in  1807  to  the  valley  of  Pearl  river,  a 
few  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Jackson.  He  seems  to  have 
inspired  his  employees,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights  and  others, 
with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.  Their 
“truck  patches”  were  enlarged,  and  now  and  then  one  was 
enclosed  with  fencing.  Poultry  began  to  enliven  their  yards; 
and  the  hog  was  now  to  be  seen  among  them.  To  their  patches 
vrf  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  pumpkins,  etc.,  cotton  began  to  be 
added.  The  white  men  among  them  introduced  cows  and  horses, 
and  many  Indian  families  became  owners  of  these  useful  ani- 
mals. Col.  Dinsmore  rendered  all  the  aid  he  could  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. That  valuable  institution  known  as  the  “Mayhew 
Mission,”  and  several  other  schools  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation  and  nothing  occurred  to  check  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  domestic  arts  until  1812. 
The  Chickasaw  country  adjoined  the  Choctaws  on  the  north. 
The  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  two  tribes  were 
nearly  alike.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  originally  of 
the  same  tribe.  Everything  that  I have  said  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Choctaws  will  apply  as  well  to  the  Chicka- 
saws.  There  was  a mildness  and  appearance  of  civility  in  these 
tribes  which  distinguished  them  from  their  neighbors  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Whether  this  was  natural,  or  was  owing 
to  their  former  intercourse  with  the  French  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, I am  unable  to  determine.  The  object  of  Mr.  Chambers' 
mission  to  the  South — that  is,  the  establishment  of  the  Choctaw 
trading  house,  a land  office,  and  to  aid  in  the  adjudication  of 
land  claims  in  the  Tombigbee  settlement — having  been  accom- 
plished, he  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  latter  part  of  1806, 
and  returned  to  his  native  State,  North  Carolina.  I was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  in  the  Choctaw  trading  house ; and  Thomas 
Malone  my  assistant.  Thomas  W.  Maury,  of  Ablermarle,  Vir- 
ginia, was  appointed  Register  of  the  Land  Office  and  Lemuel 
Henry,  Esq.,  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys. 

The  business  of  the  trading  house  increased  its  popularity 
— brought  hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Hunters  of  the 
Creek  settlement  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  came  fre- 
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quently  to  trade;  and  I had  occasional  visits  from  Creeks  re- 
siding beyond  the  Alabama  river.  All  appeared  to  be  well  pleased 
with  our  trade.  My  instructions  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Trade  made  it  my  duty  to  be  careful  not  to  sell  the 
Indians  a damaged  article  of  goods  without  pointing  out  the 
damage  and  reducing  the  price  to  what  I considered  its  actual 
value;  when  blankets,  shawls,  or  cotton  and  linen  goods  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  lighter  or  more  flimsey  and  less  durable 
than  they  purported  to  be,  to  point  out  the  defect  and  reduce 
the  price  also. 

In  1807  surveyors  were  put  to  work  “running  out”  Clark 
and  Washington  counties,  dividing  into  townships,  etc. ; survey- 
ing private  claims,  etc.  Settlements  began  to  extend  higher  up 
the  river  on  both  sides;  also  westward  on  Chickasawha,  Leaf 
and  Pearl  Rivers.  Wayne,  Green  and  Perry  counties  (now  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi),  were  organized  in  1807.  The  counties 
were  settled  by  emigrants  principally  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Col.  James  Caller  represented  Washing- 
ton county  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  capital  of  the 
Territory  was  the  village  of  Washington,  a few  miles  above 
Natchez.  Col.  Caller  was  enthusiastic  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  At  this  time  the  settlers  were  too  much  occupied  in 
building  cabins,  and  opening  land  for  cultivation,  to  interest 
themselves  with  politics  or  elections.  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, however,  were  elected;  and  the  militia  was  organized 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  Col.  James  Caller  was 
the  leading  politician  of  the  Tombigby  settlement. 

Nicholas  Perkins,  Lemuel  Henry,  R.  H.  Gilmore,  J.  P. 
Kenedy,  Samuel  Acee,  Sallie  and  Joseph  Carson  were  the  law- 
yers of  Washington  county.  The  three  first  were  living  in  the 
county  when  I came.  We  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
itinerant  preachers  for  religious  services. 

The  celebrated  Lorenzo  Dow  was  among  them.  I avoided 
taking  any  interest  in  the  county  or  Territorial  politics;  I 
never  attended  any  of  the  political  gatherings,  but  ordinary 
civility  compelled  me  to  hear  a good  deal  of  what  was  going 
on  from  persons  visiting  the  land  office,  which  continued  in 
the  old  Spanish  Fort,  St.  Stephens. 
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The  country  south  of  Ellicott’s  line,  considered  a part  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain.  Some  difficulty  had  occurred  in  passing  goods 
to  the  trading  house  by  Mobile,  where  duties  were  exacted  on 
Government  goods,  and  on  peltries  and  other  produce  received 
in  exchange  from  the  Indians,  which  caused  the  Government 
to  forward  supplies  for  the  trading  house  via  Pittsburg,  thence 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Tennessee  to  Colbert’s  Ferry. 

(The  late  Gen.  Edmond  P.  Gaines,  when  a Lieutenant,  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Mobile  District,  and 
kept  his  office  at  Fort  Stoddart.  He  held  the  office  for  five 
years.) 

In  October,  1810,  I received  instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  proceed  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  permission  of  the  Indians  to  open  a wagon  road  from 
Colbert’s  Ferry  to  Cotton  Gin  Port,  on  the  Tombigbee,  and 
make  arrangements  to  transport  the  goods  thence  to  St.  Ste- 
phens. I set  out  immediately,  in  obedience  to  my  instructions; 
had  an  interview  with  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws, 
who  objected  to  opening  the  wagon  road,  but  promised  me 
facilities  and  safety  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  for 
the  Choctaw  trading  house,  on  pack-horses,  at  a very  moderate 
expense.  Lieut.  Gaines,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  had, 
six  or  seven  years  before  this  time,  surveyed  and  marked  out 
the  road  I was  instructed  to  open. 

I continued  my  journey  to  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  where  I found  the  supplies  in  the  charge  of  Wood 
Brothers,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  which  I was  instructed 
to  purchase.  Hearing  that  a boat  load  of  lead  had  been  sunk 
in  the  Ohio,  below  Fort  Massac,  I proceeded  to  the  place,  and, 
aided  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Massac,  I purchased  the 
quantity  required,  brought  it  up  in  a public  barge  to  Smithland, 
engaged  a careful  bargeman  and  crew,  with  a good  barge,  to 
transport  the  goods  found  there,  and  with  the  lead  I had 
purchased,  to  Colbert’s  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee.  I then  re- 
turned on  horseback  to  Colbert’s  Ferry,  made  arrangements  for 
receiving  and  “packing”  the  goods  to  Maj.  Pitchlyn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octibbeha,  below  Cotton  Gin  Port.  I proceeded 
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to  Maj.  Pitchlyn’s,  and,  with  his  aid,  arranged  for  transporting 
the  goods  down  the  Tombigby  to  St.  Stephens.  It  is  a little  re- 
markable that  all  my  orders  were  carried  out  with  precision 
and  promptness,  and  the  goods  received  at  St.  Stephens  in  good 
order  without  the  loss  of  an  article. 

In  1811  the  quiet  reigning  in  the  Tombigby  settlement 
began  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  rumors  of  difficulties  with 
England.  Col.  James  Caller  created  some  excitement  in  the 
settlement  by  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a better  organization 
of  the  militia.  At  this  period  we  also  received  rumors  of  rest- 
lessness among  the  Creek  Indians.  Indeed  it  was  apparent 
in  the  parties  of  Creeks  who  came  to  the  trading  house. 

A cunning  Creek  Chief  named  O-ce-o-che-mot-la  obtained 
permission  of  the  Choctaws  to  make  a settlement  at  the  falls 
of  the  Black  Warrior,  so  that  the  hunters  of  each  tribe  might 
have  a resting  place  when  visiting  each  other.  This  settlement 
had  increased  to  many  families  before  I took  charge  of  the 
Choctaw  trading  house,  at  St.  Stephens,  and  traded  largely 
with  us.  I was  in  the  habit  of  extending  a credit  to  the  old 
Chief  of  about  a hundred  dollars,  which  he  always  paid  off  at 
his  next  visit,  but  expected  the  same  indulgence  after  he  fin- 
ished bartering.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  me  a visit  spring 
and  fall,  coming  down  the  river  in  a fleet  of  canoes.  He  came 
down  as  usual  in  the  fall  of  1811,  with  a large  fleet  of  canoes 
and  thirty  or  forty  warriors  bringing  a cargo  of  peltries,  furs, 
etc.  There  was  a Mr.  Tandy  Walker,  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Stephens,  who  had  lived  many  years  before  in  the 
Creek  Nation  as  a “Public  Blacksmith.”  Walker  had  acquired 
their  language  and  was  a great  favorite  with  the  Indians.  My 
Black  Warrior  “friend”  always  sent  for  Tandy  Walker,  when 
he  came  to  trade  with  me,  to  act  as  an  interpreter.  On  the 
present  occasion  I noticed  that  the  old  chief  was  exceedingly 
desirous  to  make  me  believe  he  was  very  much  attached  to  me. 
He  stated  he  had  “took  my  talk,”  and  had  built  a snug  store- 
house and  brought  down  several  hundred  dollars5  worth  of 
furs,  etc.,  to  purchase  a supply  of  goods  for  his  store.  I had 
offered  him  credit  several  times  before  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars,  but  he  would  never  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars5  debt.  He  stated  to  me  he  was  ready  to  have  his 
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peltries,  furs,  etc.,  weighed  and  counted;  and  would  first  pay 
off  his  old  debts,  then  barter  the  balance  in  his  favor  for 
blankets,  etc.  The  first  day  was  spent  in  receiving  and  taking 
account  of  his  articles,  which  having  been  entered  on  my  books, 
the  chief  renewed  his  friendly  conversation  about  his  store- 
house and  the  advice  I gave  him.  He  said  that  the  next  morning 
he  would  barter  out  the  value  of  his  products,  pay  off  his  old 
debts,  and  would  make  his  debt  “an  old  hundred,”  (meaning  a 
thousand  dollars)  this  time.  I answered  that  the  times  had 
changed — that  the  British  Government  had  a misunderstanding 
with  the  President  which  might  end  in  a war ; and  it  would  be 
unwise  in  me  to  permit  him  to  contract  so  large  a debt,  and 
very  imprudent  in  him  to  do  so.  He  remarked  that  his  friend 
Walker,  who  was  a man  of  property,  would  be  his  security  for 
“one  or  two  old  hundreds.”  I noticed  Walker  was  greatly 
troubled,  and  was  endeavoring  to  appear  calm.  I reiterated  I 
could  only  let  him  have  one  hundred  dollars  credit  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  But  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  readily, 
and  entered  into  an  ingenious  argument  to  overcome  my  ob- 
jections. The  sun  went  down  and  the  store-house  was  crowded 
when  I told  the  Chief  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  sleep,  and  we 
would  “tell  each  other  our  dreams  in  the  morning.”  Bidding 
me  good  night  he  led  his  party  off.  In  a short  time  Walker 
returned.  Leaning  over  the  counter  he  whispered  to  me,  “I  told 
the  Chief  I left  my  knife  on  the  counter,  for  an  excuse,  so  that 
I might  come  back  to  speak  privately  to  you.  Meet  me  at  The 
Rock’  at  midnight.  Let  no  one  know,  for  both  our  lives  will  be 
in  danger.”  Saying  this,  he  hastened  to  follow  the  Indian  party. 

At  midnight  I went  cautiously  to  the  “Hanging  Rock,”  so 
called  because  it  projected  over  the  bluff  of  the  river  near  the 
old  Spanish  fort.  Walker  was  there;  he  said  to  me  in  a whisper, 
“let  us  go  into  the  thicket.”  I followed  into  a dense  thicket 
where  we  took  seats.  He  then  told  me  in  a whisper  that  the 
Creeks  had  determined  to  join  the  British  in  the  war  soon  to 
break  out;  that  the  Chief  of  the  Black  Warrior  settlement  of 
Creek  Indians  proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  him  in  obtaining 
all  the  goods  they  could  possibly  get  from  me;  take  his  family 
and  go  up  with  him,  and  half  a half  interest  in  the  store,  saying, 
“Before  the  time  to  pay  for  the  goods  there  will  be  no  one  to 
demand  it;  the  trading  house  will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
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capture  when  the  war  commences.”  Walker  said  that  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  his  proposition,  but  took  care  to  impress 
O-ce-o-che-mot-la  with  the  danger  of  offending  me,  as  my  broth- 
er was  a great  war-chief,  very  much  beloved  by  the  President. 
Walker  remarked,  “I  see  you  are  going  to  do  right;  I have  told 
you  all  I know,  and  now  I must  return  to  camp,  for  if  it  is 
known  that  I have  made  this  communication  to  you,  or  that 
I have  been  with  you,  I would  not  live  to  see  my  family.”  We 
separated  in  the  thicket,  and  I returned  home;  went  quietly  to 
bed  passing  the  balance  of  the  night  without  sleep  because  of 
uneasiness.  At  this  time  there  were  no  troops  in  St.  Stephens 
and  but  very  few  men,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  white  men 
all  told.  The  next  morning  the  Chief  with  his  warriors  and 
interpreter  all  came  smiling  to  the  store.  The  Chief  asked  me 
what  I dreamed.  I said,  “I  dreamed  there  was  war.  The  English 
came  over  in  their  ships  and  engaged  some  of  the  northern 
tribes  of  Indians  to  help  them  fight,  but  they  were  soon  whipped 
by  the  President’s  warriors,  and  the  English  were  driven  back 
over  the  ‘big  water’  in  their  ships.  The  northern  tribes  suf- 
fered in  the  conflict.  What  did  you  dream?”  O-ce-o-che-mot-la 
replied,  “I  dreamed  that  my  good  friend  sold  me  all  the  goods 
I wanted  for  my  new  store;  and  I returned  home  with  my 
canoes  loaded.  I placed  the  goods  in  my  store,  and  my  people 
all  admired  them,  saying  ‘Mr.  Gaines  is  a great  man — was  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  our  chief  is  a man  of  but  one  talk.’  ” I 
told  the  chief  I was  obliged  to  believe  my  own  dream;  and 
that  we  would  not  waste  more  time  in  idle  words.  We  com- 
menced bartering  until  the  balance  was  exhausted,  after  paying 
his  old  debt.  I then  gave  him  credit  for  a hundred  dollars,  as 
usual,  which  consumed  the  second  day  of  his  visit.  The  next 
day  the  Chief  departed  with  his  fleet,  and  that  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  him.  During  this  year,  (1811)  Lieut.  Gaines  tend- 
ered his  resignation  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 
His  resignation  was  not  accepted,  but  a furlough  was  tendered 
him  by  the  War  Department.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
ordered  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  recruiting  service.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  a captaincy ; and  when  he  arrived  at  Knoxville 
he  met  with  still  further  promotion  as  Major,  and  then  as 
Colonel.  Dennison  Darling  succeeded  him  in  the  Collector’s  of- 
fice at  Fort  Stoddart.  He  continued  in  the  office  until  after 
its  removal  to  Mobile. 
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Gen.  Wilkinson  captured  the  Spanish  Fort  at  Mobile  soon 
after  the  events  above  mentioned,  added  the  country  south  of 
“Ellicott’s  line”  to  the  United  States.  This  portion  of  country, 
as  I said  before,  was  claimed  by  our  Government  as  a part  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  French. 

Rumors  of  the  growing  bad  feelings  of  the  Creek  Indians 
rendered  the  settlers  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  rivers,  and 
adjacent  new  settlements,  a good  deal  uneasy  during  the  year 
1812,  checking  emigration  to  a great  extent. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  Tandy  Walker  called  at  my  house 
to  tell  me  he  had  just  learned  from  a Creek  Indian,  that  a white 
woman  had  been  brought  from  Tennessee  as  a prisoner  to 
Tuskaloosa  (falls  of  the  Black  Warrior)  by  a party  of  Creek 
Indians  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Shawnees  on  the  Northern 
Lakes.  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  was  present,  suggested  to  Walker  that 
he  ought  to  endeavor  to  rescue  the  woman  and  bring  her  down 
to  the  settlement.  Walker  said  he  could  do  so,  but  it  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  observed,  he  could  walk  up  in  pre- 
tense of  paying  a visit  to  his  old  friend  O-ce-o-che-mot-la ; 
whilst  there  could  obtain  a canoe,  and  buy  or  steal  her  and 
bring  her  down.  Mrs.  Gaines  urged  him  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, and  Tandy  Walker  being  a brave,  generous-hearted  man, 
consented.  He  departed  immediately  on  his  mission  of  mercy, 
returning  in  about  two  weeks  with  the  woman,  in  a canoe.  She 
was  in  bad  health,  her  mind  a good  deal  impaired  by  suffering; 
her  limbs  and  feet  were  still  in  a wounded  condition,  caused  by 
the  brush,  briars,  etc.,  she  was  forced  to  walk  through  after 
she  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Gaines  took  charge  of 
her,  ordered  a tepid  bath,  furnished  her  with  comfortable 
clothing,  etc.  After  a week’s  tender  nursing  her  mind  appeared 
to  be  restored.  She  then  related  her  story.  Her  name  was 
Crawley.  She  resided  in  a new  settlement,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  river.  One  day,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
a party  of  Creek  Indians  came  to  her  house,  murdered  two  of 
her  children  who  were  playing  in  the  yard ; and  she  had  barely 
time  to  shut  and  bolt  the  door,  hastily  raise  a '‘puncheon”  over 
a small  potato  cellar  and  place  her  two  youngest  children  there, 
before  the  Indians  broke  down  the  door,  dragged  her  out  of  the 
house  and  compelled  her  to  keep  up  with  them  in  their  retreat. 
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Several  families  were  massacred  at  the  same  time  in  that 
neighborhood.  They  compelled  her  to  cook  for  them  on  the 
march,  but  offered  her  no  other  violence.  She  thought  she  would 
die  after  reaching  the  village,  and  doubtless  would  soon  have 
died  but  for  Mr.  Walker’s  kindness  and  humanity  in  rescuing 
her  and  bringing  her  down  to  St.  Stephens.  It  was  several  weeks 
before  she  was  able  to  undertake  the  journey  home.  A party 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine,  were  about  going  through  the 
wilderness  to  Tennessee,  and  consented  to  take  her  with  them. 
Col.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Malone  aided  me  in  purchasing  a horse, 
saddle  and  bridle  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Gaines  furnished  her  with 
suitable  clothing,  shawls,  etc.,  to  render  her  journey  comfort- 
able, When  she  reached  home  she  was  delighted  to  find  her 
husband,  and  two  children  she  hid  in  the  potato  cellar,  alive. 
The  Legislature  voted  money  to  Tandy  Walker  for  his  noble 
agency  in  this  affair. 


I promptly  communicated  to  the  War  Department  the 
conduct  of  the  Chief  Oceochematla  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
trading  house;  also  Mrs.  Crawley’s  capture  and  rescue,  and 
her  return  to  her  family.  But  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  and 
Mr.  Madison’s  administrations  towards  the  Indians  was  so 
humane  as  to  overlook  their  faults  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  their  ultimate  civilization. 

The  old  building  of  Fort  St.  Stephens,  in  which  the  goods 
of  the  Choctaw  Trading  House  and  the  land  office  were  kept 
since  their  establishment,  became  leaky  and  untenable,  the  goods 
of  the  trading  house,  and  also  the  land  office,  were  removed 
in  the  early  part  of  1812  to  a new  brick  building  which  I had 
erected  in  1811,  a few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  old  Fort; 
perhaps  the  first  brick  building  in  the  present  State  of  Ala- 
bama, unless  at  Huntsville. 

Having  received  advices  from  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian trade,  that  my  supplies  for  the  ensuing  winter,  spring  and 
summer  would  be  forwarded  as  the  last,  via  Pittsburgh,  Col- 
bert’s Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee,  to  Major  John  Pitchlyn,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Oktibbena,  on  the  Tombigbee,  I caused  a 
barge  to  be  built  at  Major  Pitchlyn’s  to  bring  the  goods  down. 
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About  the  time  the  barge  was  finished  and  the  goods  ar- 
rived at  Major  Pitchelyn’s,  several  small  settlements  of  Choc- 
taws, on  the  Tombigbee,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
were  understood  to  have  become  the  dupes  of  the  Creeks,  whose 
unfriendly  demeanor  to  the  white  people  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing ; I therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain  a Sergeant’s 
command  and  go  up  myself  for  the  goods. 

I caused  the  barge  to  be  boxed,  as  usual  in  those  days. 
This  was  meant  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  rowers  and  steersman.  I had  the  sides  and 
top  well  lined  with  heavy  beef  hides,  so  as  to  make  them  en- 
tirely bullet-proof.  Both  ends  of  the  “boxing”  were  open,  so 
that  the  steersman  could  see  how  to  guide  the  barge.  I found 
my  contrivance  was  a clumsy  one  for  descending  the  river, 
which  was  out  of  its  banks  in  many  places  with  an  unusually 
high  freshet.  The  second  day  of  our  voyage — a very  cold 
evening,  just  before  sunset — the  boat  was  drawn  to  one  side 
of  the  river  by  a rapid  current  which  overflowed  the  land, 
drifted  sideways  against  a tree  standing  on  the  margin,  having 
more  than  twenty  feet  of  water  pressing  against  it.  The  barge 
became  entangled  in  the  branches.  I ran  up  on  deck,  and  saw 
that  the  tree  was  vibrating,  and  each  vibration  appeared  to 
turn  the  boat  on  one  side.  I immediately  requested  the  Sergeant 
to  order  the  men  on  deck  and  have  the  tree  cut  off.  The 
Sergeant  and  his  men  quickly  appeared,  when  my  faithful 
servant,  Dick,  (Dick  is  still  living  in  Greene  county,  Missis- 
sippi,) whose  judgement  on  several  occasions  I had  found  very 
good,  said  to  the  Sergeant,  “Tell  your  men  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  strongest  limbs  and  the  body  of  the  tree  and  push  with 
all  their  might,  or  the  boat  will  be  turned  over  before  the  tree 
can  be  cut  down;  the  water  is  up  to  the  oar-holes.”  I directed 
the  Sergeant  to  do  so.  Each  vibration  of  the  tree,  with  the 
aid  of  the  men,  brought  the  boat  up  a little,  and  in  ten  minutes 
it  was  finally  extricated  and  worked  out  in  the  stream.  Had 
it  upset  the  public  goods  would  have  been  lost  and  many  of  us 
drowned. 

We  were  not  attacked,  but  we  noticed,  after  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior,  all  the  Indian  settlements  deserted. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  went  over  to  the  Creeks,  and  others 
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toward  the  interior  of  the  Choctaw  nation. 

We  arrived  all  safe  at  St.  Shephens.  Upon  opening  the 
goods  they  were  found  in  good  condition,  with  not  a single 
article  missing.  These  goods  were  greatly  needed,  and  the  trade 
was  active  during  February,  1813,  and  the  ensuing  spring 
months. 

After  the  summer  opened  upon  us  we  had  notice  from  the 
Creek  nation  of  hostile  preparation. 

The  Tombigbee  settlement  was  now  increased  by  new  set- 
tlements in  Clarke  on  the  east,  in  Greene,  Wayne  and  Perry 
on  the  west,  and  Mobile  county,  south  of  Ellicott’s  Line.  All 
were  uneasy  for  their  safety. 

Col.  Caller  received  reliable  information  in  July  that  a 
large  number  of  Creeks  had  gone  to  Pensacola  to  receive  of- 
fered supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  enable  them  to 
commence  war  on  the  settlements,  as  allies  of  the  British  army. 
This  information  came  chiefly  through  Sam  Dale,  Sam  Manac, 
a half-breed  Indian,  and  John  E.  Miles. 

He  hastily  collected  as  much  of  his  militia  force  as  he  could, 
and  marched  to  the  frontier  to  meet  the  expected  invaders; 
crossed  the  Alabama,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Pensa- 
cola ; met  a considerable  force  at  Burnt  Corn  Creek  and  a battle 
occurred.  This  celebrated  battle,  although  somewhat  disastrous 
on  our  part,  delayed  the  attack  on  the  settlements,  and  deranged 
the  plans  of  the  Indians.  Col.  Caller’s  force  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  the  principal  officers  being  Maj. 
Wood,  Capts.  Ben  Smoot,  Bailey  Dix  (half-breed),  Bailey 
Heard,  David  Cartwright,  Lieuts.  Creagh,  Pat  May,  Wm. 
Bradbury,  Bob  Caller,  Zach  Philipi,  Jourdan  McFarlane  and 
others.  Sam  Dale  distinguished  himself  during  the  battle  and 
retreat.  So  did  many  others. 

Measures  of  safety  were  now  the  order  of  the  day  through- 
out the  settlement.  Stockade  forts  were  commenced  at  Mimms’ 
Tensaw  settlement;  Fort  Madison,  eastern  border  of  Clark 
county;  Fort  Easley,  on  the  northern  border  of  Clark  county, 
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at  St.  Stephens,  and  at  many  other  points  not  remembered. 

Gen.  Claiborne  was  on  the  march  from  the  Mississippi 
settlements  with  his  militia  forces,  arriving  at  Fort  Stoddard 
about  August  first.  He  made  a judicious  distribution  of  his 
forces  among  the  works  commenced  by  the  citizens. 

I commenced  a stockading  around  the  trading  house  and 
was  furnished  with  a lieutenant  and  forty  men  to  assist  in  the 
work. 

Great  numbers  of  citizens  from  Clark  county  fled  to  St. 
Stephens  and  constructed  a stockade  fort  with  my  neighbors 
on  Mount  Republic,  a hill  in  the  village.  A very  worthy  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church — Mr.  Hand — superintended  this  work, 
and  volunteered  the  construction  of  a “hut”  in  it  for  my  family, 
and  also  for  Mr.  Malone’s.  This  courtesy  was  accepted,  but  we 
built  the  huts  ourselves,  as  there  was  no  provision  for  accom- 
modation for  ladies  in  my  fort.  Capt.  Hand  was  elected  captain 
of  “Fort  Republic.”  He  was  a grand  uncle  of  Vanderbilt.  The 
day  after  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms  a letter  was  brought  to 
me  by  a young  man  named  Slay — I think  from  William  Pierce — 
giving  a somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  massacre.  The  mes- 
senger belonged  to  a squad  of  militia  that  happened  to  be  at 
or  near  Pierce’s  Mills  when  the  massacre  took  place. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I received  the  letter.  I was 
in  the  citizen’s  fort  at  the  time;  and  read  the  letter  aloud  for 
the  information  of  those  around  me.  I saw  it  created  a panic, 
and  remarked  that  if  we  could  get  Gen.  Jackson  down  with  his 
“Brigade  of  Mounted  Volunteers,”  the  Creek  Indians  could  soon 
be  quieted. 

A young  man  named  Edmondson,  who  was  a guest  in  my 
family,  was  standing  near,  and  looking  at  him,  I remarked: 
“If  I could  induce  a cheerful  man  to  go  as  express  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  I have  a fine  horse  ready,  and  can  manage,  by 
writing  to  persons  I know  on  the  path,  to  have  a fresh  horse 
for  him  every  day.”  He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  go. 

Mrs.  Gaines  said  that  she  would  prepare  provisions  for 
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him.  I immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  to  General  Jack- 
son  and  Governor  Blount,  communicating  the  massacre  of  Fort 
Mimms  and  the  defenseless  condition  of  our  frontier,  appealing 
to  Gen.  Jackson  to  march  down  with  his  brigade  of  mounted 
men  and  save  the  Tombigbee  settlements  and  the  public  property 
in  my  charge. 

I was  personally  acquainted  with  the  General,  also  with 
Gov.  Blount.  I wrote  a letter  to  Charles  Juzant  and  William 
Starner  at  Oaknoxubee,  John  Pitchlyn,  mouth  of  Oktibbeha, 
George  James,  residing  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Egypt, 
(M.  & O.  R.  R.,)  Jim  Brown,  Natchez  road,  George  Colbert, 
Chief  of  the  Chickasaws,  Colbert’s  Ferry,  and  others  beyond 
the  Tennessee  river,  requesting  them  on  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Edmondson  to  furnish  him  with  their  best  horse  and  take  care 
of  the  horse  he  would  leave  until  his  return  from  Nashville; 
then  bring  or  send  me  their  bills  for  payment.  (Each  of  the 
persons  named  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  trading  house 
for  supplies  of  salt,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.) 

This  task  occupied  me  nearly  all  night.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Edmondson,  with  provisions,  a well  filled  purse,  etc.,  set  out 
for  Nashville. 

Pushmattaha  learned  from  Mr.  Juzant,  where  Edmondson 
obtained  a fresh  horse,  (Pushmattaha  lived  only  a few  miles 
from  Juzant’s),  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms,  and  came 
down  to  St.  Stephens  at  once  to  offer  his  services  in  defence 
of  the  Tombigbee  settlements.  I informed  him  I was  not  a 
“war  chief,”  but  would  accompany  him  to  Mobile  and  introduce 
him  to  Gen.  Flournoy,  who,  I had  no  doubt,  would  accept  his 
services.  I accordingly  had  my  horse  saddled  and  proceeded 
with  the  chief  to  Mobile,  to  wait  upon  Gen.  Flournoy,  whose 
headquarters  was  in  the  old  Spanish  fort.  I introduced  the 
chief,  and  told  the  General  the  object  of  his  visit.  An  interpreter 
was  at  hand.  Pushmattaha  told  the  General  that,  upon  his  hear- 
ing of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms,  he  at  once  set  out  for  St. 
Stephens  and  Mobile,  to  offer  his  services,  with  his  young  men, 
to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  Tombigbee  frontier. 

The  General  answered  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
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accept.  The  chief  then  addressed  to  him  a very  handsome 
speech.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  he  had  three  objects  in  view  in 
offering  his  services : one  was  the  protection  of  the  settlement ; 
another  was  to  be  avenged  on  an  ancient  enemy  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  a number  of  personal  friends  at  Fort  Mimms,  some 
of  whom  played  bali  with  him  when  a young  man;  but  more 
especially  to  engage  his  warriors  on  the  right  side  in  the  war, 
as  many  of  his  young  men  were  becoming  excited,  and  were 
desirous  to  be  engaged  in  the  war. 

But  the  eloquence  of  the  old  chief  appeared  to  make  no 
impression  upon  the  General. 

I ventured  to  inquire  whether  he  considered  his  force  suf- 
ficient for  the  protection  of  the  frontier?  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  say. 

I ventured  the  opinion  that  if  he  felt  any  doubt  about  it, 
certainly  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain  such  additional  force  as 
the  chief  offered. 

I did  not  receive  a very  civil  reply,  and  remarked  that  I 
would  hasten  back  to  St.  Stephens  and  do  the  best  I could  to 
prevent  the  public  property  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Creeks.  I remarked  to  the  chief  that  we  had  better  return  to 
St.  Stephens  as  soon  as  possible;  that  I had  sent  an  express 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  that  we  would  soon  hear  from  him. 

When  we  arrived  at  St.  Stephens  we  rode  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  “Citizens’  Fort,”  and  before  we  could  alight  from  our 
horses  we  were  surrounded  by  a dense  crowd  which  came 
pouring  out  of  the  fort  to  hear  the  result  of  our  trip  to  Mobile. 

While  relating  the  conversation  between  Pushmattaha  and 
Gen.  Flournoy,  a horseman  was  seen  making  his  way  toward 
us — the  crowd  opening  to  let  him  pass  when  they  learned  that 
he  had  dispatches  for  me.  He  rode  up  and  handed  me  a package, 
saying  it  was  from  General  Flournoy.  I tore  off  the  envelope 
and  read  the  contents  aloud.  The  General  stated  that  after  we 
left  him  he  reflected  seriously  upon  the  object  of  our  mission 
to  him,  and  determined  to  accept  the  services  of  the  chief  and 
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all  the  warriors  he  could  bring  into  the  field;  and  begged  me 
to  accompany  the  chief  to  the  Nation  and  aid  him  to  bring 
out  as  many  men  as  could  come  at  once,  drawing  upon  his 
Quartermaster  for  necessary  expenses. 

Captain  Hand  said  to  me,  “You  will  go,  of  course,  Mr. 
Gaines.”  It  was  nearly  sundown,  and  I replied  that  I would 
at  least  alight  and  visit  my  family,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
the  chief  into  the  fort.  We  dismounted,  turning  our  horses  over 
to  my  man  Dick,  Captain  Hand  and  several  of  the  citizens 
following  to  my  hut. 

I read  Gen.  Flournoy’s  dispatch  over  again. 

The  captain  repeated  the  inquiry,  will  you  go,  Mr.  Gaines? 
stating  that  Mrs.  Hand  and  the  ladies  of  the  fort  would  take 
care  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  was  in  delicate  health. 

I replied  that  it  was  my  first  duty  to  take  care  of  the  public 
property  placed  in  my  charge. 

Mrs.  Gaines,  after  hearing  Gen.  Flournoy’s  letter  read  said, 
“you  will  have  to  go,  Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Malone  will  take  care  of 
the  public  goods,  and  I will  rest  safely  in  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Hand  and  the  ladies  of  the  fort.” 

Col.  Dinsmore’s  absence  from  his  agency  at  this  critical 
moment  rendered  the  situation  more  alarming,  in  my  opinion. 
I therefore  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  Gen.  Flournoy’s 
request.  I told  Capt.  Hand  I would  go.  Mr.  Flood  McGrew,  one 
of  our  most  worthy  citizens,  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 

The  following  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  set 
out  for  the  Nation,  with  Pushmattaha.  The  second  day,  when 
near  Charles  Juzant’s,  the  chief  left  us,  after  appointing  a day 
for  a council  with  his  people,  near  the  present  site  of  Quitman, 
Mississippi,  which  I promised  to  attend.  Mr.  McGrew  and  I 
proceeded  on  our  way  to  Major  Pitchlyn’s  two  days  travel 
further  north. 

Col.  John  McKee  reached  Major  Pitchlyn’s  from  Nashville 
the  same  hour  we  arrived. 
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Col.  McKee  informed  me  that  my  messenger,  Mr.  Edmond- 
son, arrived  at  Nashville  in  a remarkably  short  time,  delivered 
my  letters  to  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  Blount,  and  the  General 
had  sent  him  (McKee)  to  “get  out”  as  many  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  warriors  as  practicable,  and  then  march  against  the 
Creek  towns  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior.  The  General  had 
issued  orders  to  his  mounted  brigade  to  rendezvous,  and  would 
march  immediately  on  the  Creek  settlements  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Alabama. 

Colonel  McKee  was  a gentleman  of  great  worth.  He  served 
as  United  States  Agent  of  Choctaws  during  the  administration 
of  John  Adams.  He  was  very  much  respected  by  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  whites  living  in  the  nation;  he  stood  high  also 
among  the  Chickasaws. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  he  should  operate  in  the 
northern  district  and  the  adjacent  Chickasaw  country,  aided 
by  Maj.  Pitchlyn;  and  that  I should  return  to  the  southern 
district  and  attend  the  meeting  appointed  by  Pushmattaha. 
Accordingly  next  morning  Mr.  McGrew  and  myself  departed 
southward,  on  our  return  to  Pushmattaha’s  “Council  Ground”. 
Several  thousand  Indians  were  collected  when  we  arrived.  The 
chief  himself  soon  rode  up  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
alighted  under  a spreading  oak  tree.  He  unsaddled  the  horses* 
hobbled  them  out,  piled  the  saddles,  etc.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  threw  himself  on  a bear  skin  in  the  shade,  his  wife 
meanwhile  mixing  with  the  women  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd. 

McGrew  and  I were  seated  on  a log  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  oak,  where  Mrs.  Neil,  a half-breed,  wife  of  a 
white  man  and  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  McGrew*s  joined  us 
and  sat  beside.  She  was  a good  interpreter. 

Pushmattaha  laid  fully  a quarter  of  an  hour  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one.  McGrew  said,  “Mr.  Gaines  you  ought  to  go  and 
shake  hands  with  him.”  I replied,  “I  am  a visitor  and  the  chief 
ought  to  come  and  shake  hands  with  me.”  McGrew  said,  “I 
think  you  ought  to  salute  him.”  Mrs.  Neil  said,  “Never  mind* 
Flood;  although  you  have  been  raised  with  the  Choctaws,  Mr. 
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Gaines  understands  how  to  treat  the  chief  better  than  you  do.” 

At  this  moment  the  fchief  raised  his  head,  and  in  a low 
voice  said  something  to  hi^  speaker  (the  speaker  was  a sort  of 
Secretary  of  State),  who  got  up,  and  loud  tones  informed  the 
audience  that  the  chief  was  about  to  deliver  an  address. 

Men  and  boys  immediately  crowded  about  the  tree,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  grass  in  circles.  The  chief  arose  to 
his  feet,  and  commenced  his  speech  by  reminding  his  audience 
that  he  was  a member  of  a delegation  sent  by  his  nation  to 
visit  Gen.  Washington  some  years  before.  He  stated  that  it 
was  a long  journey,  but  was  made  pleasant  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  their  white  friends  everywhere  on  the  route.  Arriving 
at  Philadelphia,  the  delegation  was  quartered  at  a pleasant 
hotel  and  their  horses  at  a livery  stable. 

“The  delegation  was  received  by  Gen.  Washington  as  a 
father  would  receive  his  sons  who  had  been  a long  time  absent. 
He  enquired  into  the  wants  of  our  people  at  home,  telling  us 
he  would  send  us  blacksmiths  and  wheelrights  to  make  for  us 
implements  of  husbandry,  spinning  wheels,  looms,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  for  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  rely  much 
longer  upon  the  game  of  the  woods  for  support;  it  would  be- 
come scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year.  He  advised  us  to  pay 
more  attention  to  our  truck-patches — to  enlarge  them  into  fields 
of  corn,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables  and  cotton  patches;  and 
to  encourage  our  women  to  spin  and  weave,  and  make  clothing 
for  their  families. 

“We  visited  the  President  for  a few  hours  almost  every 
day  during  our  stay  in  Philadelphia. 

“He  was  a man,  to  be  sure,  but  not  like  other  men:  he 
rarely  opened  his  lips  to  speak  without  saying  something  useful, 
to  be  remembered  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  especially  for 
his  red  children.” 

During  this  part  of  his  speech  Pushmattaha  held  a long 
string  of  white  beads  in  his  hands;  he  put  them  in  his  shot- 
pouch,  and  continued: 
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“The  English  people  across  the  big  water  have  provoked 
a war  with  our  good  father,  the  President;  and  the  English 
agents  have  for  many  moons  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  North- 
ern Indians,  persuading  most  of  the  tribes  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  our  Virginia  friends.’,  (The  Indians  called  the  whites 
“Virginians.”)  “Emissaries  from  the  Northern  tribes  have 
been  among  us,  but  have  made  little  impression.  They  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Creeks  to  join  the  strang- 
ers in  the  war,  and  many  of  our  friends  in  the  Tombigbee 
settlements  have  been  massacred  by  them.  Fort  Mimms,  over 
the  river,  where  a number  of  our  friends  had  collected  for 
safety,  has  been  destroyed,  and  several  hundred  persons  killed. 

“President  Washington  advised  us  not  to  engage  in  war — 
one  tribe  with  another — and  even  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  war  he  advised  us  to  remain  quietly  at  home  at- 
tending to  our  peaceful  occupations,  as  he  would  always  be 
able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  But  who,  that  is  a man  and  a 
warrior,  can  be  idle  at  home  and  hear  of  his  friends  being 
butchered  around  him?  I am  a man  and  a warrior.” 

Saying  this  he  drew  his  sword,  using  it  in  his  gesticula- 
tions. 

“I  will  not  advise  you  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
our  good  father,  but  I will  go  and  help  my  friends.  If  any  of 
you  think  proper  to  follow  me  voluntarily,  I will  lead  you  to 
victory  and  glory.” 

Almost  every  man  and  boy  sprang  to  their  feet,  shouting 
“I,  too,  am  a man  and  a warrior,  and  will  follow  the  chief.” 
The  chief  concluded  by  saying,  “I  see  our  beloved  factor  from 
St.  Stephens.  He  never  deceived  you  in  anything.  He  will  speak 
to  you.” 

He  walked  to  the  log  where  we  were  sitting  and  shook 
hands  with  each  of  us  cordially,  inviting  me  to  the  tree  to 
speak  to  the  people. 

I said  to  them  the  chief  had  left  but  little  for  me  to  say. 
“He  has  told  you  truly  all  about  the  war,  I have  only  to  say. 
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all  that  think  proper  to  follow  him  may  organize  themselves 
into  companies,  elect  their  officers  and  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible at  St.  Stephens  for  duty,  where  you  will  be  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  ‘war  path/  and  will  receive  the  same  pay  of 
our  own  officers  and  men.  If  you  deem  proper  you  may  collect 
at  St.  Stephens  and  be  organized  there.” 

I then  remarked  that  I would  sleep  at  Mrs.  Neil’s,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  chief  and  his  captains  in  the  morning 
before  I set  out  for  St.  Stephens.  Mrs.  Neil  remarked  to  the 
chief  that  she  would  take  care  to  have  an  early  dinner,  so  that 
Mr.  McGrew  and  I could  have  the  latter  part  of  the  day  to 
travel  home. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  the  chief  and  his  captains 
called  upon  me.  The  chief  agreed  to  follow  me  in  a day  or 
two,  with  as  many  of  his  young  men  as  could  be  got  ready  for 
the  march,  and  would  advise  others  to  follow"  as  they  could  get 
ready. 

Mrs.  Neil  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  was  so  delighted 
with  the  result  of  the  council  that,  after  returning  home  her 
daughters  and  some  squaws  were  put  to  pounding  meal.  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  the  pestles  whenever  I awoke  at  night, 
and  before  day  in  the  morning  her  husband,  a very  worthy 
man,  making  preparations  for  butchering  pigs  and  a beef  for 
the  promised  feast,  which  was  served  up  about  12  o’clock.  The 
meats  were  barbecued.  The  heartiness  with  which  it  was  en- 
joyed proved  its  excellence.  Some  of  the  Neils’  descendants 
live  in  Choctaw  county,  Ala.  They  are  much  respected. 

McGrew  and  self  took  leave  of  the  chief  Pushmattaha,  his 
captains,  our  host  and  his  family,  and  set  out  on  our  journey 
home;  travelling  all  night,  and  reaching  St.  Stephens  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

The  next  morning  after  our  arrival  there  was  a collection 
of  nearly  all  the  men  of  the  two  forts  at  the  door  of  my  “hut,” 
to  hear  the  news,  and  I never  saw  a collection  of  happier  faces. 
For  several  weeks  previous  they  had  been  expecting  an  attack 
from  the  Creeks,  but  the  news  from  Tennessee  and  from  the 
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Choctaw  nation  seemed  to  dispel  the  panic  and  to  fill  every 
heart  with  a sense  of  safety  and  rejoicing. 

It  was  deemed  very  fortunate  that  Mr.  Edmondson  was 
sent  to  Nashville  so  promptly.  I was  praised  for  what  I con- 
sidered merely  the  discharge  of  my  duty  under  the  then  existing 
circumstances.  It  is  quite  probable  that  no  other  man  could, 
at  the  time,  have  controlled  the  facilities  which  enabled  Mr. 
Edmondson  to  perform  the  journey  to  Nashville  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Gen.  Claiborne  was  so  busily  engaged  at  the  time  in  making 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Creek  Nation,  although  he  knew  I had  sent  an 
express  to  Nashville,  looked  to  Gen.  Flournoy  and  the  War 
Department  for  the  necessary  aid  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
and  was  doubtless  surprised  to  hear  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  move- 
ments, and  of  his  first  battles  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ala- 
bama, about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Edmondson’s  return  from  Nashville  gave  us  later 
accounts  of  General  Jackson’s  movements.  The  General  had 
taken  up  the  line  of  his  march  with  his  brigade  of  mounted 
men  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Alabama.  Mr.  Edmondson 
said  that  he  was  greatly  fatigued  when  he  arrived  at  Nashville, 
but  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  Gov.  Blount  and  General  Jackson. 
Upon  enquiry  he  learned  they  were  both  in  the  State-house,  and 
immediately  called  upon  them,  found  them  in  a room  together 
and  delivered  my  letters.  The  General,  after  reading  his,  arose 
and  walked  rapidly  backward  and  forwards  across  the  room. 
The  Governor,  after  reading  his  letter,  was  the  first  to  speak, 
although  he  was  much  longer  in  getting  through  with  it.  He 
said  to  the  General,  “My  letter  is  from  Geo.  S.  Gaines,  United 
States  factor  at  St.  Stephens,  Tombigbee  Biver,  and  gives  us 
bad  news,”  handed  the  letter  to  the  General.  “I  know  Mr. 
Gaines  and  we  may  rely  upon  his  statements.”  The  General 
handed  the  Governor  his  letter,  saying,  “Mine  is  from  Mr. 
Gaines  also — I am  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  massacre  and  the  perilous  situation  of 
the  Tombigbee  settlements.”  Edmondson  said  that  he  was  still 
standing  unnoiced,  almost  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue.  The 
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Governor  now  asked  him  to  take  a seat.  He  made  many  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  the  settlements  and  the  apparent  feeling  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  and  how  he  managed  to  per- 
form the  journey  in  so  short  a time.  He  then  remarked  to  Gen. 
Jackson  “I  am  very  sorry  General  that  you  are  not  able  to 
take  the  field  at  once.”  The  General  had  his  arm  in  a sling 
and  appeared  to  be  suffering  with  pain.  He  replied,  “I  shall 
take  the  field  at  once.”  The  Governor  then  said  to  him,  “Make 
your  arrangements,  General,  as  you  think  best.  You  know  from 
my  correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  which  you  have 
read,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  money  for  your  out-fit; 
and  the  Legislature  will  pass  any  law  that  you  may  recommend 
to  facilitate  your  movements.” 

The  General  then  sat  by  a table  remarking,  “my  brigade 
is  scattered  but  I will  soon  have  it  together.”  He  then  wrote  an 
order  instructing  it  to  rendezvous  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
southward. 

Pushmattaha  soon  made  his  appearance  at  St  .Stephens, 
with  such  of  his  warriors  as  were  ready  to  come  with  him.  He 
stated  that  others  would  follow  every  day  until  he  would  have 
a good  force  in  the  field.  Gen.  Claiborne  lost  no  time  in  having 
them  armed  and  equipped  as  they  arrived  at  St.  Stephens,  and 
then  placed  on  the  frontier. 

Families  began  to  leave  the  forts  and  return  to  their  homes 
except  those  residing  on  the  frontier,  but  the  men  of  the  latter 
returned  to  look  after  their  stock  and  gather  their  corn. 

Mingo  Homastubbee  died  two  or  three  years  after  the 
treaty  of  Mt.  Dexter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mush- 
alatubbee  as  Mingo,  or  principal  Chief  of  the  Northern  District. 
He  was  a man  of  sense,  but  had  not  much  of  his  father's  energy 
and  versatility  of  character.  He  came  down  to  the  trading  house 
soon  after  his  father's  death,  and  told  me  that  his  father  di- 
rected that  he  should  come  to  the  trading  house  after  his  death 
and  assume  his  debt  and  pay  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  requested 
me  to  carry  the  balance  of  his  father's  account  to  him  on  the 
books  of  the  trading  house,  which  was  accordingly  done.  His 
residence  was  near  that  of  Maj.  Pitchlyn,  in  whose  society  he 
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acquired  much  useful  information,  both  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people  and  the  relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  McKee  found  no  difficulty  in  raising,  with  the  aid  of 
Maj.  Pitchlyn,  all  the  warriors  necessary  for  this  projected 
expedition  to  the  Creek  village  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
and  took  up  his  line  of  march  within  less  than  a week  after 
his  arrival  from  Nashville.  On  his  arrival  at  the  falls  of  the 
Black  Warrior  he  found  that  the  Chief  Oceochemotla,  with  his 
villagers,  had  made  his  escape,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  warriors  to  do  but  burn  the  de- 
serted cabins  and  return  home. 

This  slight  foretaste  of  war  hurried  Mushalatubbee  and  a 
great  number  of  his  warriors  to  St.  Stephens,  where  they  were 
organized,  armed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  frontier. 

The  war  spirit  about  this  time  began  to  spread  among 
Puckshennubbee’s  warriors,  and  parties  began  to  arrive  at  St. 
Stephens  from  that  district.  And  although  the  war  was  going 
on  satisfactorily,  a great  deal  of  excitement  prevailed. 

Col.  McGrew,  a much-esteemed  militia  officer,  who  had 
been  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Stephens,  was  killed  in 
a battle  by  a party  of  Creeks,  in  the  northern  portion  of  Clarke 
county,  who  had  with  them  a few  renegade  Choctaws.  Col.  Mc- 
Grew commanded  the  militia  of  the  Tombigbee  settlement  in 
this  battle.  Mr.  Bradbury,  a young  lawyer,  was  wounded  and 
brought  to  St.  Stephens,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Several  other 
of  our  citizens  were  killed  and  wounded. 

About  this  time  a party  of  Creek  Indians  were  overtaken 
by  some  of  our  militia  at  the  very  moment  they  entered  the 
house  of  a settler  in  Clarke  county.  They  found  the  Indians 
tomahawking  and  scalping  a woman  and  two  children,  but 
were  in  such  haste  to  escape,  the  “tomahawking”  was  inef- 
fectually done.  The  woman  and  children  survived;  and  were 
brought  to  St.  Stephens  and  nursed  in  a hut  in  my  yard. 

Dale's  celebrated  “Canoe  Battle”  took  place  about  this 
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period.  My  worthy  friend,  Jere  Austill  distinguished  himself 
in  this  engagement. 

A dispatch  was  received  at  the  postoffice,  addressed  to 
Gen.  Claiborne,  with  a request  that  I would  forward  it  immedi- 
ately by  an  express.  I could  find  no  one,  owner  of  a horse,  who 
would  agree  to  carry  it  for  any  price. 

My  friend,  Tandy  Walker,  was  then  wounded  and  lying  at 
Fort  Madison.  He  was  shot  during  one  of  his  scouts  on  the 
Alabama  river.  I determined  to  carry  it  myself.  Bailey  Heard 
and  another  young  friend  of  mine  offered  to  accompany  me. 
We  set  out  late  in  the  evening,  crossed  the  Tombigbee  at  Jackson 
after  dark,  and  slept  in  the  village;  proceeding  on  next  morn- 
ing, we  called  at  Fort  Madison,  where  we  found  Tandy  Waker, 
who  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  us  and  hear  from  home. 

From  Fort  Madison  to  Fort  Claiborne  there  was  no  road, 
and  the  “blind  path”  had  many  forks.  We  took  one  of  them, 
leading  us  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached 
the  Alabama  river,  opposite  Fort  Claiborne.  This  section  was 
infested  with  Creek  spies,  therefore  we  kept  a pretty  sharp 
lookout,  and  when  about  midway  between  Forts  Madison  and 
Claiborne  we  saw  two  Indians,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  emerge 
from  behind,  and  run  with  great  swiftness.  My  young  friends 
proposed  we  should  pursue;  each  of  us  was  armed  with  rifles 
and  pistols;  but  this  I objected  to,  reminding  them  that  I had 
a dispatch  for  Gen.  Claiborne  which  was  probably  of  great 
importance,  and  if  we  pursued,  it  might  be  lost,  for  it  was 
possible  these  Indians  belonged  to  a party  near  at  hand,  which 
they  might  reach  before  we  could  overtake  them.  After  having 
convinced  them  that  we  had  better  move  on  and  let  the  Indians 
alone,  we  continued  our  journey  in  a rather  livelier  trot. 

It  was  some  time  after  reaching  the  Alabama  before  we 
could  make  ourselves  heard  across  the  river  at  the  new  fort 
and  a flat  could  be  sent  for  us.  Some  dogs  came  to  where  we 
were,  which  we  supposed  might  have  belonged  to  the  Indians 
killed  in  Dale’s  canoe  engagement. 

Thinking  the  noise  we  made  might  attract  hostile  Indians 
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in  the  neighborhood,  we  were  impatient  at  the  delay.  After  the 
boat  from  the  other  side  pushed  off  the  men  continued  to  halloo, 
so  that  our  replies  might  enable  them  to  land  in  the  right  place ; 
consequently  the  questions  and  answers  continued  until  the 
boat  actually  landed.  Two  or  three  men  got  out,  I suppose,  to 
look  for  a suitable  place  to  take  our  horses  aboard,  when  Mr. 
Heard  cocked  his  rifle  and  whispered  to  me,  “There  are  In- 
dians down  on  the  bar.”  I said,  “No,  they  are  some  of  the  men 
from  the  flat.”  He  said,  “No,  they  are  not.”  “The  boat  hasn’t 
reached  the  shore,”  I said  to  him,  “don’t  shoot,  they  are  our 
own  men.”  And  just  then  the  sergeant,  who  was  the  steersman, 
called  to  us — “Come  on;  we  are  ready  for  you.”  We  were  soon 
ferried  over,  and  received  at  Gen.  Claiborne’s  headquarters. 
“Mingo”  Pushmattaha  happened  to  be  with  him,  and  appeared 
delighted  to  see  me.  We  had  a pleasant  night  of  it,  and  spent 
the  next  day  at  the  fort,  to  give  Gen.  Claiborne  time  to  prepare 
his  dispatches.  We  returned  to  St.  Stephens  without  any  ad- 
venture worth  relating. 

We  began  to  hear  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  first  battle  with  the 
Creeks,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alabama. 

Gen.  Claiborne  having  completed  the  stockade,  Fort  Clai- 
borne, the  3d  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col. 
Russel,  reached  that  place  about  the  last  of  the  month  (No- 
vember) . 

The  settlers  became  quieter;  and  having  gathered  as  much 
of  their  crops  as  escaped  devastation  while  they  were  enforted, 
resumed  their  winter  occupation,  believing  Gen.  Jackson  would 
soon  conquer  the  Indians. 

I saw  but  little  of  Col.  Dinsmore  after  he  removed  his 
agency  west  of  Pearl  river.  He  purchased  a number  of  Africans, 
and  with  them  opened  a large  plantation  at  the  Agency.  He 
married  a most  estimable  Philadelphian  lady  a few  years  before 
this  time. 

He  seemed  to  rely  upon  Maj.  Pitchlyn  to  carry  out  his 
plans  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation,  whilst  he  applied  himself, 
as  heretofore,  with  his  characteristic  energy  to  the  improve- 
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ment  of  Puckshennubbee’s  district,  and  to  the  task  of  breaking 
up  the  remnants  of  a notorious  gang  of  robbers,  (Murrell's 
clan,)  who  were  supposed  to  find  shelter  in  the  western  part 
of  the  nation. 


Their  depredations  in  the  white  settlements  below,  stealing 
horses  and  negroes,  were  loudly  complained  of  to  the  War  De- 
partment, which  caused  instructions  to  be  issued  to  Col.  Dins- 
more  to  require  passports  from  travellers  going  through  the 
“Nation”;  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  detect  and 
bring  to  justice  all  marauders  found  in  his  district.  Some 
gentlemen,  citizens  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  of  high  stand- 
ing complained  to  the  War  Department  of  the  trouble  and  an- 
noyance they  underwent  in  obtaining  passports  and  reporting 
to  the  agency  office,  which  some  enemies  of  Col.  Dinsmore’s 
took  advantage  of,  and  petitioned  the  War  Department  to  re- 
move him  from  office.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Colonel 
to  visit  Washington  in  his  defense,  such  were  the  rumors 
afloat.  I have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject.  I remember  he  informed  me  after 
the  treaty  of  Mt.  Dexter  that  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts 
of  expenses  at  St.  Stephens  and  Mt.  Dexter,  several  large  items 
were  suspended  by  the  Auditor,  Peter  Hagner,  and  several 
smaller  items  were  absolutely  rejected.  He  showed  me  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Auditor  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  was 
lectured  for  having  purchased  anchovies  and  condiments,  as 
these  articles  were  not  considered  requisite  for  the  tables  of 
Indian  treaty  commissioners  and  their  guests.  Col.  Dinsmore, 
being  familiar  with  the  requisite  supplies  of  a man  of  war, 
seemed  to  regard  it  very  unreasonable  in  the  accounting  offi- 
cers to  complain  of  his  purchases  for  Indian  treaties.  These  dif- 
ficulties in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  may  have  taken  him 
to  Washington  several  times  before  the  present  year.  But  it  is 
probable  the  rumors  before  mentioned  may  have  taken  him 
there  in  1813,  detained  him  some  time. 


This  year,  1814,  the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes  (British  allies)  became  so  familiar  as  to  be  much 
less  alarming,  and  the  people  talked  of  it  as  drawing  nearer 
a successful  termination. 
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General  Jackson  was  looked  upon  as  the  savior  of  the 
Tombigbee  settlements  and  probably  the  whole  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory. 

The  Mississippi  militia  and  Choctaw  volunteers,  under 
General  Claiborne,  had  given  universal  satisfaction. 

General  Jackson’s  operations  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Alabama  drew  off  from  our  frontier  a great  number  of  Creek 
warriors,  who  were  making  preparations  to  overrun  the  settle- 
ments. This  deprived  General  Claiborne’s  forces  of  many  of 
the  laurels  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained;  but  as  all  did 
their  duty,  I never  heard  any  complaints.  After  General  Clai- 
borne’s battle  of  the  “Holy  Ground,”  on  the  Alabama  river, 
he  returned  to  the  Tombigbee  frontier  with  his  militia  and 
Indians,  as  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  for  him  to  penetrate 
the  Creek  nation  any  farther;  and  General  Jackson,  after  he 
had  taken  measures  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  benefits  of 
his  victories  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alabama,  also  came 
down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  of 
1814. 

While  Jackson  was  at  Fort  Claiborne  he  addressed  an  order 
to  me,  as  U.  S.  Factor,  St.  Stephens,  for  blankets,  strouds  and 
shirting  for  our  Indian  warriors.  I sent  the  goods,  enclosing  a 
bill  requesting  a draft  on  the  War  Department  in  payment.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  present  when  he  received  my  letter,  and 
he  told  me  that  the  General  appeared  vexed  at  my  request  for 
payment.  He  remarked,  “What  does  Gaines  mean?  I knew  him 
when  he  was  a boy — all  right.”  My  friend  said,  “The  goods  are 
for  the  Indian  trade,  General,  and  probably  Mr.  Gaines  has 
no  instructions  to  furnish  any  of  them  to  the  army.” 

The  General’s  face  relaxed  in  a smile,  and,  as  he  handed 
the  bill  to  a member  of  his  staff,  he  said : “It’s  all  right ; prepare 
the  draft.” 

This  was  General  Flournoy’s  District,  but  his  name  was 
rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the 
army  or  the  public  service. 

I could  hear  of  General  Jackson  speaking  of  the  Spanish 
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authorities  at  Pensacola  as  aiding  the  British  in  the  war,  and 
of  his  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  Pensacola  to  punish 
the  authorities  for  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Creeks, 
and  encouraging  them  to  make  war  on  our  settlements.  The 
hanging  of  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  agents  of  the  British 
army,  who  it  was  proved  had  been  supplying  munitions  of  war 
and  encouraging  the  Creek  Indians,  seemed  to  be  regretted  by 
some  Northern  editors,  whose  papers  occasionally  reached  us; 
but  the  fate  of  these  two  desperate  men  excited  no  sympathy 
in  our  settlements,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Creeks.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  Gen.  Coffee’s 
brigade  of  mounted  men  came  down  through  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  from  Tennessee,  where  they  had  been  rest- 
ing after  their  services  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alabama. 
The  General  halted  a day  at  St.  Stephens  to  rest  his  horses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Mobile  to  join  Gen.  Jackson,  who  it  was 
believed  expected  the  British  to  land  troops  at  Mobile  from 
several  war  vessels  known  to  be  lying  off  Mobile  Point. 

While  his  headquarters  were  at  Mobile,  Gen.  Jackson  wrote 
me,  enclosing  an  anonymous  letter,  which  had  been  mailed  at 
my  post  office,  charging  a friend  of  mine,  one  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens,  with  being  in  secret  correspondence  with 
the  English  vessels  lying  off  Mobile  Point,  requesting  me  to 
ascertain  who  was  the  author  and  let  him  know.  I replied  that 
I did  not  know  the  hand-writing,  nor  who  dropped  the  letter 
in  my  letter  box;  assuring  the  General  that  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  charges;  that  my  friend  was  one 
of  the  best  men  I ever  knew,  and  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  for  the  security  of  the  settlements  against  the  savage 
allies  of  the  English.  The  mail  rider  was  waiting  for  my  hastily- 
written  letter  and  departed  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  the  bag. 

I happened  to  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  re- 
marked, “you  had  better  go  to  Mobile  and  have  a conversation 
with  Gen.  Jackson,  for  fear  some  enemy  of  our  friend  has 
prejudiced  the  General  against  him.”  I accordingly  ordered  my 
horse  and  set  out  for  Mobile  with  the  expectation  of  overtaking 
the  mail  rider  before  night,  but  was  mistaken,  and  the  night 
being  dark,  after  crossing  Bates’  creek  I slept  at  Mr.  Bates’. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  when  I reached 
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Alvarez's  Ferry,  on  the  Chickasawbogue,  and  learned  that  the 
mail  rider  had  crossed  an  hour  before,  and  the  ferryman  had 
gone  off  with  the  flat  and  would  not  return  until  after  night. 
I passed  the  night  at  Alvarez's  and  was  ferried  over  Chicka- 
sawbogue early  in  the  morning,  and  on  reaching  Mobile  obtained 
directions  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  headquarters,  and  rode  up  to  the 
gate,  dismounted,  opened  the  gate  and  found  Gen.  Jackson 
standing  in  the  piazza  reading  an  open  letter. 

The  General  knew  me  the  moment  he  saw  me,  although 
it  had  been  nine  years  since  our  last  meeting.  He  held  out  his 
hand  and  said:  “I  think  this  is  Mr.  Gaines?  I was  just  reading 
your  letter;  you  seem  to  have  misunderstood  me.  I know  your 
friend  very  well;  he  was  a man  of  high  standing.  I knew  him 
well  before  he  moved  to  Tombigbee.  I only  wanted  to  know 
the  scoundrel  that  dared  to  practice  such  an  imposition  upon 
me." 


I expressed  my  pleasure  in  seeing  him  well,  and  hearing 
what  he  said  of  my  friend,  as  my  letter  was  written  in  so 
much  haste  that  I had  deemed  it  proper  to  follow  it. 

We  conversed  about  mutual  friends  in  Tennessee,  over  the 
breakfast  table;  and  then  about  the  war  and  Indian  tribes.  He 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  character  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  who  had  withstood  the  evil  machinations  of  the 
Shawnee  Prophet  which  were  so  potent  in  seducing  the  Creeks 
to  their  ruin.  He  seemed  to  be  doubtful  when  the  British  troops 
would  land,  and  remarked  that  he  would  endeavor  to  give  them 
a warm  reception. 

After  dinner  with  the  General  I set  out  on  my  return 
home.  I recollect  of  nothing  of  interest  occurring  until  we  heard 
of  Gen.  Jackson's  rapid  march,  with  his  available  force,  in 
December,  toward  New  Orleans. 

Peace  followed  Gen.  Jackson's  battle  of  the  8 of  January. 


I have  deemed  it  proper  to  suspend  my  Reminiscences  of 
the  Early  Times  in  Mississippi  Territory,  intending  to  continue 
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them  during  the  present  summer  should  my  health  permit,  and 
at  least  bring  them  down  to  the  time  when  the  Territory  was 
divided  into  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  to  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  west. 
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GAINES’  REMINISCENCES 
— SERIES  TWO  — 

War  is  horrible,  whether  between  two  nations  of  people 
speaking  different  languages,  and  with  different  forms  of 
Government,  or  between  two  nations  of  people  speaking  the 
same  language,  professing  the  same  religion  and  of  kindred 
blood.  The  war  recently  terminated  was  rendered  intensely 
horrible  in  this  section  of  country  by  the  stealthy  raids  of  the 
Creek  Indians,  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms;  & of  unprotected 
families  of  women  and  children  until  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his 
volunteers,  reached  the  northern  border  of  the  Creek  Nation; 
and  the  Chief  Pushmattaha,  with  his  warriors,  reinforced  Gen. 
Claiborne  on  our  Eastern  border.  And,  although  a feeling  of 
personal  safety  soon  followed  these  events,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  news  of  peace  reached  us, 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  that  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
emerge  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  to  enter 
spiritedly  upon  the  preparation  of  their  grounds  to  plant.  The 
militia  began  to  make  their  way  homeward  including  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  warriors. 

I applied  for  a furlough  to  visit  my  aged  parents,  residing 
in  East  Tennessee,  which  was  promptly  granted. 

Col.  Silas  Dinsmore,  for  many  years  past  U.  S.  Agent  to 
the  Choctaws,  and  who  had  been  so  successful  in  their  im- 
provement, removed  his  family  this  spring  to  St.  Stephens.  Col. 
John  McKee  succeeded  him  as  U.  S.  Agent  to  the  Choctaws. 

In  April  I perfected  my  arrangements  to  visit  my  parents, 
with  my  family.  I turned  over  the  Choctaw  trading  house  to 
my  worthy  assistant  Thomas  Malone.  I was  relieved  of  all 
care  of  official  duty  and  devoted  myself  to  making  preparations 
for  the  comfortable  travelling  of  my  family  and  myself  through 
the  wilderness,  to  Tennessee.  This  wilderness  commenced  one 
day’s  travel  from  St.  Stephens  and  extended  beyond  the  Ten- 
nessee River  within  one  or  two  days  travel  of  Columbia,  Maury 
County,  Tennessee. 

There  was  nothing  but  a "trading  path”  for  the  first 
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three  hundred  miles — yet  our  journey  was  rendered  delightful 
by  the  fine  May  weather,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Indians 
whilst  we  were  “moving”  about  every  day. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  we  reached  what  was 
called  the  “Natchez  Trace”  Gen.  Jackson  was  travelling  with 
his  family  homeward  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,*  they  treated  us  with  much 
kindness  which  rendered  the  balance  of  our  journey  through 
the  wilderness  still  more  delightful.  I had  promised  my  friend, 
Mr.  McGee,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,  that 
we  would  call  and  rest  at  his  house,  which  promise  I felt  it 
a duty  to  fulfil  notwithstanding  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
General  and  his  good  lady,  to  go  home  with  them  and  visit  at 
the  Hermitage. 

We  remained  several  days  at  Mr.  McGee’s  then  proceeded 
on  our  journey  stopping  a week  at  Franklin  with  my  friend 
Nicholas  Perkins  through  whose  agency  I exchanged  my  horse 
and  gig  for  a pair  of  fine  horses  and  a good  travelling  carriage.' 
We  spent  a few  days  with  John  Allen  of  Gallitin;  and  a few 
days  with  my  friends  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dixon  Springs — 
then  travelled  without  unnecessary  delay  to  my  father’s,  where 
after  spending  several  weeks  visiting  relatives  and  friends,  I 
proceeded  to  Washington  City  where  my  stay  was  longer  than 
intended,  having  been  confined  there  by  sickness  (contracted 
on  the  journey)  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I was  cheered  during 
this  confinement  by  the  visits  of  our  brother  Edmond’s  friends, 
and  several  officers  of  the  Government. 

Before  I left  Washington  it  was  determined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remove  the  Choctaw  Trading  House  from  St.  Ste- 
phens to  the  interior  of  the  Nation.  I was  instructed  by  the 
Sect’y  of  War  to  select  a suitable  site  and  erect  buildings.  I 
was  also  furnished  with  an  order  upon  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer at  New  Orleans  for  a company  of  U.S.  Infantry  to  aid  in 
constructing  the  new  buildings;  and  to  protect  the  establish- 


*The  General  was  returning  home  from  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Jackson 
joined  him  thereafter  peace  was  declared. 

tMaj.  Perkins  caused  the  capture  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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ment  until  there  was  no  further  danger  from  wandering  Creek 
Indians.  I returned  home  with  my  family  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  in  November  returned  to  the  interior  of  the  nation 
horseback.  I consulted  Pushmattaha  about  a desirable  location 
for  the  trading  house,  and  was  recommended  to  examine  Fort 
Confederation  Bluff. 

A creek  known  as  Etoba-isabee  runs  into  the  River  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Bluff.  This  creek  & bluff,  Pushmattaha 
told  me,  was  familiar  to  the  Choctaws,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  old  Spanish  Fort,  but  of  a celebrated  box  maker,  who  re- 
sided on  the  creek,  from  whom  the  Choctaws  obtained  boxes 
for  the  bones  of  their  dead.  I visited  the  Fort  or  rather  its 
remains.  I found  the  ditch  which  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
fortifications.  Many  of  the  pickets  were  standing  inside  the 
line  of  the  ditch,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  block- 
house, officers’  and  soldiers’  quarters. 

Samuel  Jones,  a white  man  with  an  Indian  family,  resided 
in  an  old  house,  which  he  told  me  was  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  a hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  the  fort.*  I spent  several 
days  with  him,  to  examine  the  surrounding  country.  There  was 
another  creek  which  united  with  the  Etow-baigaba,  near  the 
river.  I determined  to  erect  the  buildings  of  the  trading  house 
near  a fine  spring,  which  ran  into  the  last  mentioned  creek. 

I then  set  out  for  home  by  way  of  Mr.  Juzant’s,  whose 
residence  was  but  a few  miles  from  what  is  now  known  as 
Lauderdale  Springs.  Mr.  Juzant’s  was  quite  a favorite  of 
Mingo  Pushmattaha,  who  often  visited  him.  I found  him  there 
and  during  the  conversation  upon  the  object  of  my  journey 
he  told  me  that  the  Choctaws  all  knew  the  paths  to  the  ‘'Old 
Box  Maker’s,”  and  would  be  pleased  to  travel  them  for  blankets 
for  the  living  instead  of  boxes  for  the  dead.” — I inquired 
what  was  the  Choctaw  name  of  the  Tombigbee  river?  Push- 
mattaha answered, — “Hatchie.”  (Hatchie  is  river)  I turned 
to  Mr.  Juzant’s  and  asked,  “Have  the  Choctaws  no  name  for 
the  river?”  “Not  until  the  whites  came  among  them,”  he  re- 
plied. “The  Indians  Countrymen*  hearing  the  Indians  speaking 


*This  place  is  now  known  as  Jones’  Bluff.  The  Ala.  and  Chattanooga 
R R crosses  the  river  there. 

tWhite  men  living  among  the  Indians  were  so  called. 
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of  their  journeys  to  Etom-baigabee  (the  Box  Maker),  before 
the  stream  was  much  known  to  the  whites,  supposed  it  was  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  it  was  called  by  them  Tombigbee” — 

1 forwarded  the  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  upon 
the  Commanding  officer  at  New  Orleans  to  furnish  me  with  a 
company  of  infantry  to  aid  in  putting  up  the  buildings  of  the 
new  trading  house.  I received  only  a sergeant  and  twelve  men, 
as  more  could  not  be  spared  from  that  military  district.  I em- 
ployed carpenters  and  several  choppers  & proceeded  to  the 
place  selected,  with  everything  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work, 
which  was  prosecuted  so  industriously  that  it  was  so  nearly 
completed  in  May,  I chartered  a barge  to  carry  up  the  public 
goods  with  my  furniture  and  family.  We  had  a pleasant  trip. 
The  goods  were  opened  in  the  new  store  house,  where  an 
active  trade  with  the  Indians  commenced. 

Late  in  the  season  as  it  was  to  begin  gardening  and  to 
plant  a crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  this  work  had  to  be  done, 
requiring  the  active  co-operation  not  only  of  every  individual 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  but  also  my  own  servants.  My 
father-in-law  sent  us  a drove  of  cattle.  A few  days  after  they 
reached  us  the  second  grade  chief,  who  considered  himself 
governor  of  the  Shu-qua-noochie  country,  called  upon  me,  and 
with  a grave  face  told  me  that  strangers  had  driven  in  upon 
his  lands  a great  number  of  cattle,  and  asked  me  if  I knew 
about  it.  I told  Hopia-skitteena  (Little  Leader)  that  my  wife 
was  a daughter  of  Young  Gaines,  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
sent  the  cattle  to  me  that  I might  have  beef,  butter  & milk 
for  my  family.  He  said,  “It  is  all  right  then.  I knew  Young 
Gaines.  He  is  a good  and  sensible  man.  I will  see  that  your 
cattle  eat  my  grass  in  safety.’’  Some  time  afterward,  he  came 
to  the  Factory  and  told  me  that  one  of  his  men  had  killed  a 
two  year  old  steer  of  mine.  The  man  was  out  hunting,  with 
his  family  at  his  camp;  but  failed  to  kill  a deer,  until  his 
wife  and  children  were  almost  starving,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  killing  my  steer  ; adding  that  the  U.S.  Government  owed 
him  for  services  and  he  would  see  that  I should  be  paid.  Col. 
McKee,  U.S.  Agent  to  the  Choctaws,  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Little  Leader’s  to  witness  the  payment  of  his  people 
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for  services  in  the  war,  for  which  purpose,  the  Little  Leader 
had  summoned  them  to  be  at  his  house  on  a certain  day.  I 
acted  as  Clerk  for  Col.  McKee.  Whilst  the  payment  was  going 
on  the  Little  Leader  brought  me  ten  silver  dollars  saying  “This 
is  for  your  steer  my  man  killed.”  I said,  “Never  mind.  The 
man  did  well  in  reporting  the  act,  and  as  his  family  was  near 
starving  at  the  time,  you  may  give  him  back  the  money.”  He 
said,  “No,  that  won’t  do.  Put  the  money  in  your  pocket.  If  it 
is  returned  to  him  he  will  very  likely  kill  another  one  of  your 
steers  thinking  he  has  done  no  harm.  When  a man  does  wrong 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  it.” 

Col.  McKee  received  orders  from  the  War  Department  to 
provide  for  a treaty  to  be  held  at  the  trading  house. 

The  Commissioners  for  holding  the  treaty  were  the  Hon. 
John  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Gen.  John  Coffee  and  Col.  McKee. 
They  arrived  at  the  trading  house  early  in  October,  1817.  The 
Indians  began  to  assemble  soon  after  from  every  part  of  the 
nation.  Beef  of  the  best  quality  and  corn  were  issued  in  abun- 
dance to  the  assembled  thousands.  The  Chiefs  and  their  prin- 
cipal Captains  took  their  meals  with  the  Commissioners  at  the 
trading  house.  Ball  plays  and  other  games  enlivened  the  en- 
campment during  the  day,  and  the  dances  of  the  young  folks 
at  night.  The  Chiefs  and  the  Commissioners  “talked”  over  the 
objects  of  the  meeting  in  the  meantime.  Several  days  passed 
in  this  way  when  the  business  was  submitted  to  a formal  coun- 
cil of  the  parties  and  thoroughly  discussed  on  both  sides, 
resulting  in  the  purchase  of  the  Choctaw  claim  to  all  lands 
lying  east  of  the  Tombigbee  river.  The  treaty  proved  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Choctaws  as  there  were  few  resident  members  of 
the  tribe  east  of  the  river ; and  it  was  duly  ratified  by  Congress 
at  the  ensuing  session.  The  survey  of  the  lands  was  soon  com- 
menced with  great  activity.  Emigrants  from  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  poured  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  without  waiting  for 
the  sales  of  the  lands.  Among  them  were  the  Pickens,  Winstons, 
Bibbs,  Murphys,  Lewis,  Saffolds,  Gayles,  Glovers,  Bagbys, 
Kings,  Crawfords,  Meeks,  Herndons,  Alstons,  Starks,  Hunters, 
Turners,  and  many  others  whose  good  names  “are  as  familiar 
as  household  words”  in  Alabama.  Mr.  J.  Hancock,  father  of  Hon. 
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Wm.  M.  Hancock  of  Mississippi,  settled  about  this  time  in 
Clarke  County  not  far  from  Coffeeville.  Mr.  Hancock  is  one  of 
the  few  early  settlers  of  Alabama  now  living.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  past  a citizen  of  Lauderdale  County,  Miss.,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  that  and  surrounding  counties.  Wm. 
Murrell  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coffeeville. 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Love,  Malone,  Turner,  and  several  other 
worthy  men  also  settled  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  ago  since  Coffeeville  was 
first  settled  by  Col.  Haynes  G.  Taylor  and  others  whose  names 
I do  not  now  remember.  Some  of  these  families  were  endeared 
to  me  by  friendships  formed  before  the  war  and  strengthened 
by  our  association  and  suffering  during  that  period.  I remember 
a circumstance  showing  that  the  citizens  of  the  village  and 
vicinity  were  warm,  fast  friends  of  mine.  It  was  some  ten 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  while  I was  a citizen  of  De- 
mopolis,  that  I was  solicited  by  friends  in  Clark  and  Marengo 
to  become  a candidate  for  the  Senatorial  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. I consented  reluctantly  because  much  of  my  time  was 
required  at  the  Choctaw  trading  house  to  superintend  that 
branch  of  the  business  of  Glover  & Gaines;  but  it  was  urged 
that  I was  so  well  known  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  my 
canvassing  the  counties  before  election;  and  that  I owed  it  to 
my  friends  to  become  a candidate.  I had  been  spending  two  or 
three  weeks  at  the  trading  house,  and  returned  home  on  Sunday, 
only  a week  before  the  election,  where  I was  informed  two 
competitors  were  in  the  field,  who  had  been  canvassing  several 
weeks,  and  it  was  apprehended  would  prevent  my  election.  I 
found  letters  from  the  Tax  Collectors  of  Marengo  and  Clark 
informing  me  that  they  had  advertised  meetings  to  collect  taxes 
so  that  I might  attend  one  of  them  every  day,  during  the  week, 
to  address  the  people  I thought  proper.  Next  morning  (Mon- 
day) I began  by  attending  a meeting  in  Marengo.  On  Thursday 
when  I reached  Coffeeville  I found  a large  number  of  persons 
on  the  street,  among  them  several  old  friends  who  received 
me  warmly.  One  of  them  remarked,  “We  regret  we  did  not 
know  you  would  be  a candidate.  Several  of  your  old  friends 
solicited  your  friend  Mr.  Shields  to  offer,  not  having  heard 
you  were  a candidate  ” I said,  “Well,  you’ll  have  to  vote  for 
him.  He  is  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
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than  either  of  the  candidates.” 

The  tax  paying  proceeded,  meanwhile  I had  a pleasant 
time  with  old  friends.  In  the  evening,  a gentleman  who  resided 
on  the  road  to  the  Court  House,  invited  me  to  go  home  with 
him,  saying  that  he  would  accompany  me  to  the  Court  House 
in  the  morning.  When  I was  going  to  bed  that  night  he  re- 
marked, “We  will  start  early  and  breakfast  at  Mr.  Calhoun’s, 
a good,  old  Scotchman.”  Accordingly  we  went  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
in  the  morning,  and  a very  excellent  breakfast  was  soon  served 
us.  During  the  meal  I asked  Mr.  C.  from  which  part  of  Scot- 
land he  came,  & conversed  with  him  about  the  localities,  and 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  As  we  were  leaving  table 
he  inquired  how  I happened  to  know  so  much  of  Scotland. 
I told  him  my  mother  was  of  a Scotish  family.  Just  then  a 
boy  came  in  and  reported  one  of  our  horses  loose,  and  was  going 
off.  I looked  out  and  saw  it  was  mine  and  followed,  caught  him 
and  returned  to  the  gate  where  I found  my  host  and  friend. 
The  latter  said,  “We  have  no  time  to  spare,  Mr.  Gaines.  It  is 
late  and  we  have  a long  ride  before  us.”  “I’ll  first  step  in  the 
house,”  said  I,  “and  take  leave  of  the  family.”  My  host  said, 
“Never  mind  that,  gang  yer  way.  I’ll  deliver  your  farewell.” 
I inquired  of  my  friend  why  he  hurried  me  off  so  suddenly.  He 
told  me  that  after  I left  the  house  the  old  man  remarked,  “The 
boy’s  Scotch  blood  shall  help  him  at  the  polls.  There  are 
nineteen  boys  who  always  vote  with  me,  and  we’ll  give  him 
every  one  of  them.”  He  knew  then  that  I had  gained  the  old 
man  and  fearing  that  if  I prolonged  the  visit  I might  say 
something  that  would  do  away  with  the  good  impression  made, 
he  thought  it  best  to  hurry  me  off.  Although  Mr.  Shields  stated 
in  the  short  address  he  made  to  the  taxpayers  that  if  he  had 
known  I would  have  become  a candidate  he  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  have  run,  but  for  my  old  friends  of  Coffeeville  and  the 
neighborhood  I would  have  been  beaten.  They  gave  me  one 
hundred  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  votes  polled  which 
elected  me  by  a small  majority  over  both  my  competitors. 

The  trader  became  very  active  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians  at  the  new  establishment. 

Previous  to  the  late  war  the  ancient  custom  of  scaffolding 
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their  dead,  until  decomposition  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  the  services  of  the  professional  Bone  Picker  was  re- 
quired, unanimously  prevailed.  But  the  services  of  the  Choctaw 
volunteers  with  our  troops  on  the  eastern  frontier  seemed  to 
convince  them  that  burying  the  dead  was  better  than  scaffold- 
ing, etc.  They  relinquished  their  ancient  custom  and  buried, 
though  they  did  not  believe  this  mode  as  respectful  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  They  were  gradually  adopting  the 
dress  of  the  white  people.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  have  a more 
favorable  disposition  to  work,  during  the  intervals  of  the  chase, 
accumulating  a little  property. 

My  friend,  the  Little  Leader  (Hopia-skitteena)  caused 
“a  Rain  Maker”  to  be  put  to  death;  and  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  threatened  to  kill  him. 

I rode  out  to  his  residence  on  Shuquanoochie,  some  twenty 
miles  distant,  taking  with  me  the  public  Interpreter,  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances,  and  offer  my  services  in  bringing  about 
an  amicable  settlement.  He  received  us  with  great  politeness, 
ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  us,  and  the  horses  attended. 
Upon  stating  the  object  of  my  visit  he  thanked  me  for  my 
kindness,  but  stated  he  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  from  the 
rumored  threats.  “The  late  drought,”  he  said,  “checked  the 
growth  of  our  corn.  My  people,  were  greatly  alarmed,  fearing 
their  corn  and  beans  would  be  destroyed,  I sent  for  a great 
rain  maker  and  employed  him  to  make  it  rain  on  my  lands. 
He  went  to  work,  boiled  his  strongest  medicine;  went  on  the 
top  of  my  house  with  it,  and  would  stir  the  medicine,  which 
caused  dark  clouds  to  appear  day  after  day,  but  the  rain 
maker  I caused  to  be  killed  would  draw  them  from  over  my 
land.  My  rain  maker  told  me  that  his  opponent  boasted  of 
possessing  stronger  medicine,  and  threatened  to  prevent  him 
from  making  it  rain  for  my  people.  I sent  a party  to  put  him 
to  death,  and  the  day  after  my  rain  maker  brought  up  dark 
clouds,  as  before,  with  thunder  and  lightening,  which  spread 
over  my  lands  & gave  us  an  abundance  of  rain.  Cast  your 
eyes  over  my  corn  field.  See  what  a fine  prospect  for  a crop 
the  rains  have  brought  about.  Was  it  not  better  that  I should 
have  the  hostile  rain  maker  put  to  death  than  my  women  and 
children  should  starve?  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  my 
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safety.  Even  my  enemies  must  acknowledge  that  I have  done 
my  duty  to  my  people,  therefore  no  one  ought  to  complain/’ 
I saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  reason  with  him  about  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  rain  makers.  The  next  day  I received 
a visit  from  my  ancient  neighbor  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Jones 
Bluff.  I told  him  of  my  visit  to  Little  Leader,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  he  also  believed  in  the  power  of  Rain  Makers, 
though  a man  of  good  common  sense.  I remarked,  “Mr.  Jones, 
do  you  really  believe  any  man  can  cause  rain  to  fall?”  He  re- 
plied, “Of  course  I must  believe  what  I have  seen  with  my 
eyes.  A long  drought  was  killing  my  corn.  I employed  a rain 
maker;  he  prepared  his  medicine  and  told  me  rain  would  fall 
next  day.  Sure  enough  he  mounted  my  house  top,  pot  in  hand, 
next  morning,  and  began  to  stir  the  contents  vigorously — 
very  soon  clouds  began  to  move  towards  us,  and  when  over 
my  land  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.” 

The  schools  established  during  Col.  Dinsmore’s  agency, 
and  fostered  by  him  with  so  much  care,  and  encouraged  by 
Col.  McKee,  were  since  the  war  looked  upon  by  the  common 
Indians  with  favor.  The  schools  were  now  doing  well  every 
where  they  were  established.  The  Mayhew  establishment,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  doing  much  good  intellec- 
tually and  physically.  The  boys  were  taught  farm  work  and 
the  more  useful  and  simple  branches  of  mechanism.  The  girls 
were  taught  in  the  female  department,  housework,  sewing- 
knitting,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  The  influence  which  the  school 
at  Mayhew  exercised  in  the  surrounding  country  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  mode  of  civilization. 
It  is  believed  Maj.  John  Pitchlyn’s  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
schools,  especially  the  boarding  school  at  Mayhew,  as  well  as 
the  substantial  aid  he  rendered,  contributed  very  much  to  its 
success. 

About  this  time  I received  a letter  from  Judge  Toulmin 
asking  my  opinion  whether  a line  drawn  from  Pascagoula  Bay 
to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  Tennessee  River,  would  include 
on  the  East  the  rich  valley  of  the  Tombigbee,  as  the  Territory 
of  Mississippi  was  about  to  be  divided — the  eastern  portion 
would  be  named  Alabama  Territory. 

I had  no  maps,  but  had  travelled  several  times  a path  from 
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St.  Stephens  leading  to  Colbert’s  ferry  not  far  above  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek.  Knowing  that  Judge  Toulmin  had  travelled  the 
same  path,  I replied  that  I thought  such  a line  would  not  run 
far  from  the  path  to  Colbert’s  Ferry.  This  line  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  division  of  Mississippi  Territory;  and  when  sur- 
veyed left  a choice  part  of  the  Tombigbee  valley  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Mississippi. 

The  Indian  families  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
new  government  establishment  were  pretty  good  neighbors. 
The  men  brought  us  game,  and  the  women  poultry,  etc.  The 
women  were  always  ready  to  work  in  the  garden,  or  fields  for 
a very  reasonable  compensation. 

The  Government  made  a grant  of  four  townships  of  land, 
located  above  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior,  in  favor  of 
French  Refugees  which  they  commenced  to  settle  in  1817. 

Col.  Raoul,  with  other  of  Napoleon’s  distinguished  officers 
arrived  and  commenced  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Warrior,  extending  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
above  the  mouth  of  Prairie  Creek. 

Before  I removed  my  family  to  St.  Stephens  I became 
acquainted  with  Gen.  Desnouettes  and  several  of  his  compan- 
ions— Also  with  several  families  from  Philadelphia,  friends  of 
the  Refugees,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  unite  with  them  in 
their  venture  in  a strange  land. 

The  General’s  first  visit  to  me  was  one  of  business.  He 
wished  to  purchase  oxen.  He  was  accompanied  by  a gentleman 
who  was  formerly  an  engineer  in  the  French  army. 

Upon  their  arrival  the  General  told  me  his  business.  I 
replied  that  my  oxen  were  in  the  woods  but  would  soon  come 
home  with  the  milch  cows,  as  it  was  then  late  in  the  evening, 
and  he  could  see  them  in  the  morning.  The  engineer,  while 
we  were  conversing,  began  to  sketch  the  store  and  warehouses. 
Before  dark  he  had  the  dwelling  and  surroundings  sketched 
with  remarkable  accuracy. 

I had  some  good,  old  French  brandy  and  excellent  claret 
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which,  with  the  supper,  my  visitors  seemed  to  enjoy  very 
much. 

Next  morning  the  oxen  were  examined  and  a pair  selected. 
The  General  inquired  the  price.  I answered  that  it  was  fifty 
dollars.  Remarking  he  had  bought  some  before  for  the  same 
price  but  they  were  much  inferior  to  mine  he  handed  me  a hun- 
dred dollar  bank  note.  He  said,  “Fifty  dollars  for  one  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  other.”  Returning  the  note  I said,  “I  only 
ask  you  fifty  dollars  for  the  pair,  General.”  He  seemed  well 
pleased  with  his  visit  so  far  and  consented  to  remain  until 
the  next  morning. 

It  so  happened  that  morning  a hunter  brought  me  a veni- 
son and  turkey  so  the  dinner  was  very  good.  After  an  early 
breakfast  next  morning  the  General  and  the  Engineer  set  out 
to  drive  the  oxen  home.  One  of  my  servants  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  oxen  went  with  them  several  miles  enabling 
them  to  reach  home  before  night  without  much  trouble.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a warm  friendship,  which  afterward 
grew  up  between  Gen.  Desnouettes  and  myself.  Sometime  after 
the  events  related  before,  he  wrote  me  that  a number  of  friends 
would  dine  with  him  on  a certain  day;  and  that  he  would  be 
much  gratified  if  I would  be  one  of  the  party.  I accordingly 
attended. 


The  dinner  was  excellent,  cooked  in  French  style  of  course ; 
and  the  wine  was  very  good.  The  General  and  several  others 
spoke  English.  All  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves. 


I consented  to  spend  the  night  with  my  kind  host.  After 
we  were  left  alone,  all  of  the  other  guests  having  departed 
before  dark,  the  conversation  was  very  interesting  to  me.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  I made  some  remark  about  the  dinner  and  the 
wine.  The  General  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  a coun- 
tryman of  his  in  Philadelphia  for  a few  necessary  groceries, 
and  also  a few  luxuries  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  a dinner 
now  and  then.  “He  took  advantage  of  my  confidence,”  con- 
tiued  the  General.  “He  sent  me  wine  and  other  luxuries  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.” 
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When  the  time  for  retiring  arrived  he  said,  “It  is  bed 
time.  I will  accompany  you  to  your  chamber.”  It  was  a small 
cabin  in  the  yard  built  of  cedar  logs  and  finished  off  with  great 
neatness.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  nearly  concealed  by  the 
colors  of  France  and  several  other  nations.  Some  of  them  were 
trophies  of  the  battle  field.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a 
comfortable  single  bed,  on  the  other  a table.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  stood  a cedar  block  about  ten  feet  high  with  a bust  of 
Napoleon  on  top.  Ranged  around  the  foot  of  the  block  were  a 
dozen  or  more  pistols  of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  with  a 
number  of  swords  and  daggers  stacked  around  the  sides. 

On  the  table  there  was  a fine  silver  mounted  travelling 
case  which  he  opened  to  show  me.  In  the  case  there  was  a 
silver  pitcher,  basin,  and  cup.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  a 
present  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Upon  remarking  there 
were  a great  many  conveniences  in  the  case,  he  touched  a secret 
spring  on  the  inside  and  a small  drawer  protruded.  In  this 
drawer,  he  informed  me,  he  formerly  kept  his  money  when 
travelling.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  miniature  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  I took  it  out  to  examine.  “That  is  the 
picture  of  my  wife,”  said  the  General.  Something  in  the  voice 
caused  me  to  look  at  him  attentively.  I noticed  his  eyes  were 
full  of  unshed  tears.  I returned  the  minature  to  the  drawer, 
the  case  was  closed,  and  he  bid  me  good  night. 

The  new  Territory  of  Alabama,  comprising  the  eastern 
division  of  Mississippi  Territory,  was  organized  and  the  first 
seat  of  government  established  at  St.  Stephens  in  1818. 

The  village  of  St.  Stephens  increased  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion. Many  wealthy  families  from  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  other  states  settled  in  the  town  and  vicinity 
awaiting  the  sale  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Alabama.  Merchants  and  traders  seemed  to  over- 
look the  objects  of  these  settlements;  and  went  actively  to  work 
building  stores  and  substantial  dwellings.  There  were  not  less 
than  twenty  good  stores  in  the  place. 

Among  the  prominent  merchants  I recollect  Capt.  J.  F. 
Ross,  father  of  Maj.  W.  H.  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Ross  of  Mobile,  Wm. 
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D.  Gaines,  father  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines  of  Mobile,  Thos.  H.  Hern- 
don, Esq.,  father  of  Col.  T.  H.  Herndon  of  Mobile,  Messrs. 
Bearing,  John  Morrisett,  Jas.  Lyon  and  others,  who,  like  many 
of  their  posterity,  were  celebrated  for  their  integrity  and 
public  spirit. 

The  Bar  was  remarkably  well  represented  by  Judge  A.  L. 
Lipscomb,  Wm.  Crawford,  Henry  Hitchcock,*  Reuben  Saffold, 
John  Gayle  (afterward  governor  of  Alabama)  and  G.  F.  Sallee, 
the  only  one  now  living.  He  resides  in  Washington  County,  Ala. 

The  physicians  were  Drs.  Buchanan,  Meeker,  Strong  and 
Bonner.  A weekly  newspaper  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Eastin. 

My  old  friend  Micajah  McGee  became  a citizen  in  1817. 
He  is  yet  living,  and  is  now  residing  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  re- 
spected and  beloved.  It  was  before  this  period  the  Hon.  F.  S. 
Lyon  of  Demopolis,  Ala.,  then  a youth,  came  to  St.  Stephens. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Stephens  and  vicinity  obtained  a charter 
for  a bank.  I was  invited  to  become  its  cashier.  I resigned  my 
appointment  as  United  States  Factor  but  my  resignation  was 
not  accepted.  I was  urged  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Trade  to  relinquish  my  cashiership  and  continue  in  the  public 
service. 

Nearly  a year  expired  before  my  successor  in  the  Factory 
was  appointed.  In  the  meantime  the  trading  house  was  con- 
ducted by  my  assistant  Benj.  Everett,  and  clerk  Wm.  Boykin. 
I visited  the  Factory  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  year  to  examine 
the  books  and  quarterly  accounts  and  to  transmit  the  latter  to 
government. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land  at  St.  Stephens  laid  off  the 
town,  before  anything  was  known  of  steamboats,  believing 
McGrew’s  Shoals  was  the  head  of  sloop  and  schooner  navigation. 

About  this  time  (1819)  steamboats,  and  the  navigation  of 


*Major  Crawford  and  Hitchcock  were  judges  some  years  after. 
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the  Tombigbee  with  them,  began  to  excite  an  interest.  The 
Messrs.  Deerings  built  one  obtaining  the  machinery  at  the 
North.  It  was  thought  the  river  might  be  navigated  as  high  up 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior.  At  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  the  fractions,  including  the  first  bluff  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  Warrior,  were  purchased  by  a company  believing 
that  place  would  be  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  town 
was  laid  off  and  the  lots  sold  on  credit  at  enormous  prices. 

Some  of  the  French  refugees  and  their  friends  who  came 
with  them  from  Philadelphia  were  among  the  purchasers,  and 
the  first  who  built  houses.  A lovely  little  village  was  soon 
formed  named  Demopolis. 

The  first  steamboat  that  passed  up  the  river  to  Demopolis 
went  up  the  Black  Warrior  as  high  as  Tuscaloosa.  Not  long 
after  one  descended  the  Tombigbee  as  far  as  the  present  site 
of  Columbus. 

St.  Stephens  began  to  decline  more  rapidly  than  it  went  up. 

The  purchasers  of  lots  in  Demopolis  being  disappointed 
in  the  belief  that  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior  would  be 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  refused  to  pay  for  them. 
Indeed,  Congress  granted  to  the  purchasers  of  public  lands  on 
the  credit  system,  at  high  prices,  an  act  of  relief,  which  the 
“Demopolis  Town  Company”  adopted;  and  a few  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots  availed  themselves  of  it,  relinquishing  a portion 
of  their  purchases  and  obtaining  these  for  the  lots  they  had 
improved. 

I purchased  at  the  land  sales  several  quarter  sections,  two 
of  which  adjoined  the  town  company’s  land,  with  a view  of 
removing  to  Demopolis.  I sold  a portion  of  these  lands  to  Mr. 
Allen  Glover,  who  had  moved  from  South  Carolina,  and  had 
established  a store  in  Demopolis.  I became  associated  in  the 
store  with  him  in  1821. 

Gen.  Lefebre  Desnouettes  this  year  visited  me  at  St.  Ste- 
phens. He  informed  me  that  he  had  received  letters  from  France 
assuring  him  that  he  would  soon  be  pardoned  by  the  existing 
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government,  which  induced  him  to  set  out  for  Philadelphia, 
where,  if  he  did  not  meet  the  expected  pardon  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  Belgium  where  his  family  would  meet  him,  and  return 
with  him  to  this  country,  if  he  was  not  in  the  meantime  par- 
doned. But  he  felt  almost  certain  he  would  meet  the  pardon 
at  Philadelphia  in  which  event  he  would  sail  direct  to  France 
and  would  probably  remain  there.  He  asked  the  favor  of  me 
to  act,  under  a power  of  attorney  he  would  leave  for  me,  for 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  his  real  estate,  under  written  direc- 
tions he  would  transfer  me  from  Paris.  His  personal  property, 
he  said,  he  loaned  to  some  friends,  who  would  relieve  me  of 
all  trouble  but  the  execution  of  title  deeds. 

My  neighbor  Col.  Dinsmore  expressed  to  me  a wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Gen.  Desnouettes  about 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Moscow. 

Finding  that  the  General  would  spend  the  next  day  with 
me,  I invited  Col.  Dinsmore  and  family  to  dine  with  us.  After 
the  ladies  left  the  table  Col.  Dinsmore  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  famous  retreat.  The  General  detailed  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  which  were  much  greater  than  we  had  conceived 
from  the  accounts  published.  I think  none  of  us  had  dry  eyes 
when  the  interesting  and  patriotic  story  of  the  disastrous 
retreat  was  completed. 

Next  day  Gen.  Desnouettes  departed  for  Philadelphia. 
Sometime  after  I heard  he  was  on  board  of  a vessel,  bound  for  a 
German  port,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
he  was  lost. 

I resigned  my  cashiership  early  in  1822  and  removed  my 
family  to  Demopolis,  having  had  comfortable  cabins  built  the 
year  before,  on  the  site  since  called  “Gaineswood”  by  the  pur- 
chaser, Gen.  Whitfield. 

I made  my  first  trip  to  New  York  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Glover,  a youth  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old,  to  purchase  goods.  After  our  return  in 
the  fall  Mr.  Glover  and  I purchased  from  a special  agent  sent 
out  from  Washington  to  sell  the  goods  and  other  public  pro- 
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perty  on  hand  at  the  Choctaw  trading  house, — the  U.  S.  Indian 
trading  house  having  been  discontinued  by  act  of  Congress. 
Our  new  goods  arrived  from  New  York  enabling  us  to  spare 
from  Demopolis  store  goods  enough  to  make  a handsome  stock 
at  the  trading  house,  with  the  goods  purchased  from  the  govern- 
ment. We  determined  to  continue  the  business  of  the  trading 
house  precisely  as  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Government 
agents,  which  required  much  of  my  personal  attention. 

The  establishment  soon  regained  its  old  popularity.  The 
chiefs  and  head  men  applied  to  me  to  purchase  annuity  goods, 
which  we  agreed  to  do  for  the  commissions  merely  to  compen- 
sate our  risks.  Their  agent  was  instructed  to  settle  with  us 
accordingly.  We  ordered  the  annuity  goods  from  the  English 
manufacturers,  giving  the  lengths,  breadths  and  weights,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  various  blankets  so  that 
each  member  of  a family  would  have  a blanket  suited  to  his 
age  and  pursuits.  Blankets  and  strouds  were  the  leading  arti- 
cles required.  “Strouds”  was  a stout  fabric  of  wool  one  and  a 
half  yards  in  width,  colored  blue  and  scarlet.  A yard  and  a half 
of  this  cloth  made  a favorite  shawl  for  a woman,  or  two 
petticoats. 

Col.  John  McKee  resigned  his  appointment  of  Choctaw 
Agent  in  1823.  Col.  Wm.  Ward,  of  Kentucky  w~as  appointed 
his  successor. 

Puckshenubbee,  chief  of  the  Western  District,  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Greenwood  LaFleur.  The  annuity  goods  of 
that  District  were  ordered  through  other  parties  after  1823, 
but  we  purchased  the  goods  for  the  other  districts  until  1830. 

The  Treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand  took  place  in  the  year  1820. 
In  fixing  the  western  line  of  the  tract  of  country  exchanged 
with  the  Choctaws  for  that  part  of  their  country,  including 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  there  was  some  mistake. 
Some  of  the  settlers  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  settled  above 
the  line  on  the  Red  River  rendering  it  necessary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  a treaty  with  the  tribe  to  correct  the  mis- 
take. The  delegation  of  Chiefs  were  invited  to  Washington  by 
the  War  Department  to  adjust  the  matter.  The  celebrated 
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Pushmattaha  was  a member  of  this  committee.  Before  he 
started  on  his  journey  he  came  to  Demopolis  to  ask  the  favor 
of  Glover  & Gaines,  in  event  of  his  death  before  his  return,  to 
present  a keg  of  gunpowder  to  his  nephew  that  he  might  pay 
proper  respect  to  his  memory. 

Col.  McKee  was  at  Washington  when  the  delegation  ar- 
rived, and  was  present  at  the  first  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  He  related  to  me  an  interesting  circumstance 
which  I repeat: — At  night,  after  the  conference,  Col.  McKee 
paid  a visit  to  the  delegation  at  their  quarters.  He  remarked 
during  a lively  conversation  with  Pushmattaha,  “Mingo,  I 
have  known  you  a great  many  years  and  never  until  to  day 
have  I heard  you  deviate  one  hair’s  breadth  from  the  truth.” 
The  chief  with  some  anger  said,  “What  do  you  mean?”  Col. 
McKee  replied,  “You  know  I was  present  at  the  Treaty  of 
Doak’s  Stand  and  heard  you  describe  the  country  west  of 
Arkansas  Territory,  between  the  Canadian  fork  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers,  as  a prairie  country  so  barren  of  wood  and 
scarce  of  water  as  tc  be  unfit  for  settlements — that  when  you 
were  hunting  buffalo  and  deer  you  frequently  had  to  make  fire 
of  buffalo  droppings  to  cook  your  meals.  To  day  you  described 
that  portion  of  the  tract  which  the  Government  wanted  you 
to  surrender  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  correct  the  mis- 
take in  the  Treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand,  as  being  fertile,  well 
wooded  and  watered,  therefore  being  desirable  for  settlement.” 
The  Chief’s  face  relaxed  into  a smile.  “I  was  buying  then,” 
he  said,  “but  I am  selling  now,  which  you  know,  Colonel,  makes 
a difference.  I learned  that  from  the  white  people.  But  to  be 
serious  the  corner  of  the  tract  in  question  is  really  suitable  for 
settlements.”  The  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  soon  after. 

Pushmattaha  died  at  Washington  from  an  attack  of  croup. 
In  a biography  of  his  life  the  following  account  of  his  death 
is  given: — 

“He  seemed  to  feel  a presentment  of  his  death.  In  a few 
days  he  was  no  more.  He  was  taken  sick  at  Washington 
and  died  in  a strange  land.  When  he  found  his  end  ap- 
proaching he  called  his  companions  around  him  and  de- 
sired them  to  raise  him  up,  to  bring  his  arms  and  decorate 
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him  with  all  his  ornaments  that  his  death  might  be  that 
of  a man.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that  his  interment 
be  accompanied  with  military  honors,  and  when  a promise 
was  kindly  given  that  his  wishes  should  be  fulfilled  he 
became  cheerful  and  conversed  with  composure  until  the 
moment  when  he  expired  without  a groan.  In  conversation 
with  his  Indian  friends,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  said, 
— “I  shall  die,  but  you  will  return  to  our  brethren.  As 
you  go  along  the  paths  you  will  see  the  flowers  and  hear 
the  birds  sing  but  Pushmattaha  will  see  them  and  hear 
them  no  more.  When  you  shall  come  to  your  home  they 
will  ask  you,  'Where  is  Pushmattaha?’  and  you  will  say 
to  them,  'He  is  no  more/  They  will  hear  the  tidings  like 
the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of  the 
woods.” 

The  celebrated  John  Randolph  in  a speech  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  alluded  thus  to  the  forest  chieftain — 

“Sir,  in  a late  visit  to  the  public  grave  yard  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a simple  monument  of  the  Choctaw  Chief 
Pushmattaha.  He  was,  I have  been  told  by  those  who  knew 
him,  one  of  nature’s  nobility,  a man  who  would  have 
adorned  any  society.  He  lies  quietly  by  the  side  of  our 
statesmen  and  high  magistrates  in  the  region — for  there 
is  one  such — where  the  red  man  and  the  white  man  are 
on  a level.  On  the  sides  of  the  plain  shaft  that  marks  his 
place  of  burial  I read  these  words : — ‘Pushmattaha,  a 
Choctaw  Chief  lies  here.  This  monument  to  his  memory  is 
erected  by  his  brother  chiefs  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  a delegation  from  their  Nation  in  the  year  1824  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Pushmattaha  was 
a warrior  of  great  distinction,  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  white  man’s  friend.  He  died  in  Washington  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1824  of  the  croup  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age’.  Among  his  last  words  were,  ‘Let  the  big- 
guns  be  fired  over  me’  and  they  were  fired.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  funeral  were  very  imposing.  Besides  the  firing  of 
cannon,  minute  guns  were  discharged  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  from  the  grounds  contiguous  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment— there  was  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  a long 
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train  of  carriages,  cavalry,  military,  bands  of  music  the 
whole  procession  extending  at  least  a mile  in  length;  and 
thousands  lined  the  ways  & filled  doors  and  windows.” 

His  nephew  came  for  the  promised  keg  of  powder  in 
order  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
Chieftain  by  his  district. 

The  nephew  quietly  assumed  the  chiefship  as  successor. 
Such  was  the  respect  for  Pushmattaha  no  objection  was  made. 
But  the  habits  of  the  young  man  and  his  want  of  ability  to 
govern  the  district  caused  the  leading  men  and  the  Chiefs 
relatives  to  advise  him  to  withdraw  into  private  life.  He  did  so. 

Netuckijah  succeeded  by  appointment.  He  proved  to  be  well 
qualified  and  became  popular  in  the  Nation.  His  character  was 
a good  deal  like  that  of  Pushmattaha. 

The  following  incident  occurred  about  this  time : — Mr. 
Glover  and  I were  in  the  Demopolis  store  one  day  when  a 
young  Choctaw  man  came  in  and  stated  that  he  was  going  to 
die  that  day.  He  said  they  were  digging  his  grave  over  the 
river  and  he  came  to  bid  us  “good  bye,”  and  also  to  ask  us 
to  present  him  with  a black  silk  handkerchief,  some  beads,  rib- 
bons, etc.,  to  dress  for  the  occasion.  He  had  promised  to  cross 
the  river  and  be  ready  to  die  as  soon  as  the  grave  was  finished 
— to  stand  by  it  and  be  shot  by  the  friends  of  the  man  he 
killed  the  night  before  in  a drunken  quarrel.  F.  S.  Lyon,  Esq. 
happened  to  step  in  the  store  at  this  time.  He  told  the  Indian 
that  if  he  had  killed  the  man  in  defending  himself  against  an 
attack  with  a butcher  knife,  as  appeared  to  be  the  case  from 
the  statement  he  made  to  us,  he  ought  not  to  die  for  it.  Mr. 
Glover  was  a good  deal  attached  to  the  young  man  and  offered 
to  furnish  him  with  a horse  to  ride  to  Cahaba  (then  the  seat 
of  government)  and  in  the  meantime  we  would  negotiate  with 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
affair.  I urged  the  young  man  to  accept  Mr.  Glover’s  offer 
at  once.  He  replied,  “Mr.  Gaines  you  hurt  my  feelings — You 
know  the  Indian  laws  and  customs,  Mr.  Glover  and  your  nephew 
do  not.  I can  only  feel  grateful  kindness  but  your  talk  dis- 
tresses me.  You  know  I would  be  branded  as  a coward  if  I 
was  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  penalty  of  my  deed.” 
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He  was  furnished  with  the  articles  he  desired,  shook  hands 
warmly  with  us  then  walked  forth  calmly  to  his  fate.  Not  long 
after  the  departure  we  heard  the  report  of  rifles  from  over 
the  river  and  we  knew  that  our  hapless  friend  had  passed 
from  earth. 

Col.  John  McKee,  while  agent  of  the  Choctaws,  induced  a 
talented  young  man,  then  a clerk  in  one  of  the  departments 
at  Washington,  to  come  home  with  him  and  assist  him  in  his 
public  duties.  After  the  Colonel  resigned  his  Indian  Agency  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Register  of  land  at  Tuscaloosa,  probably 
for  the  benefit  of  his  young  friend  Gold  [William  Proctor 
Gould]  who  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  old 
friends. 

Col.  McKee  became  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Tus- 
caloosa District  and  was  elected.  He  purchased  land  for  a 
settlement  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Indian  trading  house. 
He  commenced  a settlement  upon  an  eminence,  which  he  called 
the  “Hill  of  Hoath”.  Mr.  Gold  with  his  interesting  young  wife 
resided  there  as  the  Colonel’s  adopted  children.  The  appoint- 
ment as  Register  of  the  Land  Office  was  of  course  relinquished 
when  the  Colonel  became  a candidate  for  Congress ; and  the  Hill 
of  Hoath  became  celebrated  for  its  refined  hospitality. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  Mr.  Glover  and  I were  at  the  Indian 
trading  house  aiding  the  Chiefs  Netuskijah  and  Mushalatubba, 
and  their  Captains,  in  dividing  annuity  goods  for  distribution. 
As  the  people  from  the  district  were  collecting  to  receive  the 
goods,  a messenger  made  his  appearance  stating  that  the  Chief 
Greenwood  LaFleur  with  eight  hundred  armed  men  was  on  the 
march  to  the  trading  house  to  force  Mushalatubba  to  relinquish 
his  office  as  Chief.  This  was  astounding  news  to  all  of  us. 
Netuckijah  remarked  to  Mushalatubba,  “I’ll  stand  by  you.  The 
Captains  must  see  that  the  guns  of  the  men  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Those  who  have  not  guns  must  use  their  knives,  toma- 
hawks, and  clubs  should  this  matter  have  to  be  decided  by 
battle.” 

We  sent  to  the  “Hill  of  Hoath”  for  Col.  McKee.  Our  work 
of  dividing  goods  was  suspended  and  the  rooms  containing 
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them  locked.  All  was  excitement  and  preparation. 

LaFleur  and  his  army  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  that 
evening  and  camped  within  two  miles  of  us.  Next  morning 
Col.  McKee  and  I rode  out  to  his  encampment  where  we  were 
received  with  much  apparent  satisfaction  by  the  Chief  and  his 
Captains.  Col.  McKee  made  a pointed  and  brief  address  to 
them.  He  said,  “I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  my  friends,  but 
I am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  visited  our  friends  here 
in  hostile  array.  I trust  that  you  will  upon  reflection  consider 
yourselves  among  friends.  If  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  the  Western  and  Northern  Districts  I advise  them  to 
meet  in  council,  without  arms  in  their  hands,  and  settle  the 
matter  amicably.  The  conduct  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  in  the  late 
war  has  placed  it  high  in  the  good  opinion  and  friendship  of 
the  President  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a be- 
loved and  respected  member  of  the  National  family  and  the 
President  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  any  misunder- 
standing between  you  unless  it  be  settled  in  a friendly  manner.” 
To  which  LaFleur  replied,  “Mingo  Mushalatubba  began  to  inter- 
fere several  months  ago  in  the  public  affairs  of  our  Western 
District.  He  has  caused  several  of  our  churches  and  school- 
houses  to  be  burned.  He  is  an  enemy  to  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. We  have  come  to  force  him  to  resign  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  schools  and  churches  unmolested.  That  is 
what  we  came  for  and  intend  to  accomplish  this  day  before 
the  sun  goes  down.  We  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
Mingo  Netuckijah  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  District.  We 
greet  them  as  friends  and  brothers.  You  are  answered.” 

Col.  McKee  then  held  a private  conversation  with  the 
Chief’s  venerable  father,  Monsieur  LaFleur.  After  this  Col. 
McKee  said  to  me,  “Let  us  return.”  He  shook  hands  with  the 
Chief  earnestly  requesting  him  to  reflect  upon  his  words.  We 
mounted  and  rode  back  to  the  store. 

There  was  a lane  leading  west  from  the  store.  We  found 
it  lined  with  men  and  boys  armed  with  guns,  hatchets,  clubs, 
etc.,  evidently  ready  and  anxious  for  the  battle  to  begin.  Mush- 
alatubba appeared  utterly  astonished  when  Col.  McKee  related 
his  conversation  with  LaFleur.  Netuskijah  and  his  captains 
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were  present.  Col.  McKee  advised  them  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  have  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difficulty, 
that  it  would  grieve  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  hear 
that  his  Choctaw  Children  were  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  could  not  settle  their  difficulties  without  bloodshed.  Ne- 
tuckijah  promised  me  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  allay  the  excitement.  He  assured  me  that  Mushalatubba’s 
people,  although  prepared  for  the  worst,  had  promised  him  to 
act  only  on  the  defensive;  and  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
have  a good  effect  if  I would  ride  out  to  LaFleur’s  camp  and 
obtain  a like  promise  from  him  and  his  people;  and  also  insist 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  Accordingly 
I rode  out  to  the  camp  and  told  LaFleur  that  Mushalatubba 
denied  the  charges  made  against  him  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  meet  him  and  his  people  in  friendly  council. 

I told  LaFleur  that  I had  come  to  him  as  a friend  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend  Netuckijah.  He  replied  that  he  had 
great  respect  for  me  and  for  my  advice.  “Col.  McKee,”  he  con- 
tinued, “has  become  a stranger  to  the  Indians  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  feel  as  much  interest  in  their  well  doing  as  you 
feel.  I shall  be  happy  to  converse  with  you  further  on  the 
subject.  I ordered  my  people  before  you  came  to  form  in  line 
to  march  to  the  trading  house,  and  you  see  that  they  are  now 
ready.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  ride  with  me  to  the 
front  our  friendly  conversation  can  be  continued.” 

He  gave  the  command  to  march  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  His  forces  had  neither  drum  or  fife,  but  there 
was  some  kind  of  music  nevertheless.  As  they  marched  with 
slow'  steps,  LaFleur  commenced  singing  a hymn  in  which  all 
his  people  united.  My  young  horse  did  not  like  it,  attempting 
to  leave  the  vicinity  several  times.  LaFleur  requested  me  to 
dismount  and  walk  with  him,  adding  that  one  of  his  men 
would  lead  the  horse.  Accordingly  I dismounted.  We  had  nearly 
two  miles  to  go,  and  I took  advantage  of  the  slow  march  to 
advise  the  Chief  not  to  be  too  exacting;  and  to  meet  Mushala- 
tubba and  Netuckijah  in  peace,  and  consent  to  go  into  a friendly 
council.  I did  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  satisfied  Mushala- 
tubba was  innocent  of  the  charges  against  him.  I added  that 
Netuckijah  would  act  as  umpire  between  them  if  requested. 
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Hymns  and  spiritual  songs  succeeded  each  other  at  short  in- 
tervals until  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  which,  as 
I have  said  before,  was  filled  with  Mushalatubba’s  and  Ne- 
tuckijah’s  people.  LaFleur  halted.  Netuckijah  walked  forward  to 
meet  him.  He  proposed  that  Lafleur  should  continue  his  march 
to  Gaines’  yard,  and  Mushalatubba’s  people  should  do  the  same. 
Then  both  parties  should  proceed  to  friendly  council.  This  was 
consented  to,  when  the  crowd  in  the  lane  fell  back  followed  by 
the  other  party.  Entering  my  yard,  Mushalatubba’s  party 
stacked  arms  which  example  was  soon  followed  by  LaFleur’s 
warriors.  The  Council  of  the  Chiefs  and  Captains  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  LaFleur  repeated  the 
charges.  Mushalatubba  replied,  “You  have  been  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  by  bad  men.  I never  meddled  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  District.  I am  incapable  of  wronging  you  and 
your  people.  I am  a friend  to  religion  and  education,  and  defy 
any  man  to  say  that  I ever  uttered  a word  discouraging  either. 
That  all  may  be  satisfied  I resign  my  office;  and  my  captains 
and  warriors  are  requested  to  make  a new  appointment.” 
Whereupon  the  Captains  and  warriors  of  the  district  unani- 
mously re-elected  him. 

LaFleur  and  his  captains  acknowledged  themselves  satis- 
fied. Netuckijah  and  his  captains  rejoiced  at  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  the  council.  A general  hand  shaking  ensued.  As  the  sun 
was  nearly  down  all  of  the  Indians  departed  to  their  encamp- 
ments. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  store  was  opened,  it  was 
crowded  with  LaFleur’s  people,  and  we  had  an  active  trade  with 
them  during  that  day.  Next  morning  they  departed  for  their 
homes. 

Netuckijah,  Mushalattuba  and  their  people  waited  quietly 
until  their  western  friends  completed  their  purchases,  when  the 
rooms  containing  the  annuity  goods  were  unlocked;  and  divid- 
ing the  goods  was  resumed  and  completed  the  day  after  LaFleur 
left  and  delivered  the  day  following. 

I believe  LaFleur  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  been 
imposed  upon  by  scandal  mongers,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  chiefs,  captains,  and  warriors  rarely  ever  spoke  of  the 
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affair. 

Mushalatubba’s  resignation  and  re-election  was  never  al- 
luded to  in  my  presence.  He  and  Netuckijah  continued  their 
annual  visits  to  Mr.  Glover  and  myself  to  give  their  joint  order 
for  their  annuity  goods.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  opposi- 
tion to  schools  and  churches. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1829  we  were  informed 
by  Col.  Ward  that  the  government  had  ordered  a treaty  with 
the  Choctaws  for  the  purchase  of  all  their  lands  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  for  their  comfortable  removal  to 
their  large  and  valuable  country,  between  the  Canadian  Fork 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers,  west  of  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. The  treaty  was  to  take  place  in  September  on  Dancing 
Rabbit  Creek. 

To  make  out  Indian  establishment  profitable  we  granted 
credit  to  many  traders,  and  their  indebtedness  at  this  time 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  which  required 
my  presence  at  the  treaty  ground.  I went  taking  my  servant 
Dick  with  me.  Also  a tent,  blankets,  etc.  on  the  pack  horse. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  Maj.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  John 
McKee,  Gen,  John  Coffee,  the  commissioners  arrived.  After 
putting  up  my  tent  and  making  arrangements  for  comfort  I 
paid  my  respects  to  the  Commissioners,  who  occupied  a large 
rough  cabin  erected  lately.  Maj.  Eaton  invited  me  to  partake  of 
the  conveniences  of  the  cabin  and  make  myself  at  home.  I 
thanked  him  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  I had  brought 
a tent,  servant,  etc.,  but  notwithstanding  would  be  much  in 
their  company. 

The  chiefs  and  many  of  the  captains  called  on  me  that 
evening.  A day  or  two  passed  in  friendly  meetings  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  commonplace  conversation  before  there 
was  any  formal  commencement  of  business.  I think  on  the 
third  day  there  was  a formal  council — our  commissioners  made 
known  the  object  of  their  mission. 

There  was  a meeting  of  the  commissioners,  chiefs,  and 
captains  every  day  afterward. 
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On  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  these  proceedings  several 
of  the  old  Captains  came  to  my  tent.  They  told  me  the  tribe 
could  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  President  to  move  to  their 
new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I replied,  “I  have  been 
told  it  is  a very  fine  country,  well  stocked  with  game ; that  one 
was  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  deer  in  the  prairies;  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  herds  of  buffalo  are  seen,  beside 
there  were  plenty  bears  in  the  canebrakes,  wild  horses,  etc.” 
Several  spoke  at  once  saying,  “We  cannot  move  our  old  people. 
Many  of  them  would  die  on  the  path  were  we  to  attempt  it.”  I 
said,  “You  could  obtain  a stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  have 
them  removed  comfortably  in  covered  wagons,  and  in  steam- 
boats. The  Indians  remarked,  “We  have  been  told  that  the 
President  gave  orders  to  have  the  Indians  comfortably  removed 
in  wagons  and  steamboats  but  agents,  strangers  to  them,  ap- 
pointed to  superintend,  would  curse  and  abuse  and  would 
sometimes  drive  them  through  the  mud  like  hogs.” 

“But,”  said  I,  “You  could  have  it  in  the  treaty  stipulation 
that  the  Superintendent  must  be  a humane,  careful  man — one 
who  is  your  friend.” 

The  State  of  Mississippi  had  already  given  unmistakable 
evidence  of  her  intentions  to  have  her  laws  executed  in  every 
part  of  her  territory.  I thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  tribe 
to  emigrate  to  their  new  country  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
comfortably  and  satisfactorily  to  the  Indians;  therefore  I ad- 
vised the  Captains  to  recommend  their  people  to  reflect  cooly 
upon  the  subject.  If  they  would  do  so,  I believe  they  would  be 
convinced  that  it  was  best  they  should  make  the  most  favorable 
treaty  possible  with  the  Commissioners  and  be  removed  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  comfort  to  themselves.  They  left 
my  tent  about  midnight  promising  not  to  forget  my  words.  In 
the  morning  I met  the  Secretary  of  War  walking  near  my 
tent.  He  said,  “Mr.  Gaines,  I am  just  thinking  whether  I should 
not  give  an  order  to  the  contractors  of  beef  and  corn  to  cease 
bringing  it  in  to  the  Camp  as  the  Indians  do  not  appear  willing 
to  treat  for  their  removal  west.  What  is  your  opinion?”  “It 
is  my  opinion,  Maj.  Eaton,  that  you  had  better  move  slow  in 
this  business.  Encourage  your  contractors  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
plies, and  see  that  full  rations  are  issued  to  the  Indians  every 
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day.”  I informed  him  that  I was  visited  the  night  before  by 
the  old  captains  who  had  conversed  freely  with  me.  I repeated 
the  conversation  to  Maj.  Eaton. 

At  the  council  that  day  I witnessed  a better  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  and  more  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners.  The  day  folowing  a rough  draft  of  the  treaty 
was  interpreted  to  them  and  a good  deal  of  friendly  discussion 
took  place  on  both  sides  resulting  in  some  amendments.  On  the 
day  following  a treaty  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the 
chiefs  and  Commissioners. 

This  treaty  was  bitterly  opposed  by  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  each  district,  who  went  off  in  a passion  to  where  there 
was  some  whiskey  in  the  neighborhood.  Major  Pitchlyn  heard 
through  a confidential  friend,  who  was  present  at  whiskey 
drinking,  of  the  discontented  men,  that  threats  were  made 
against  the  signers  of  the  treaty;  and  that  they  intended  to 
break  it  at  all  hazards.  This  was  immediately  communicated  by 
Maj.  Pitchlyn  to  the  Commissioners  who  were  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Columbus.  He  suggested  to  them  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  better  see  me  and  prevail  upon  me  to  lead  the  ex- 
ploring party,  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  to  examine  their  new 
country,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  I would  consent  to  go 
and  would  call  upon  the  chiefs  that  evening  to  request  them  to 
select  a delegation  at  once  and  let  me  know  next  day  at  what 
time  they  would  be  ready  to  set  out  to  examine  their  new 
country,  and  report  to  me  tomorrow.  This  Maj.  Pitchlyn  be- 
lieved would  quiet  the  discontented  Indians  and  would  probably 
save  bloodshed. 

The  Secretary  came  to  my  tent  and  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received  from  Maj.  Pitchlyn.  He  said,  “If  you  con- 
sent to  go  you  shall  have  the  pay  of  an  exploring  agent,  and 
also  a commission  for  treating  with  Indians.”  I replied,  “I 
have  been  working  for  the  Government  for  nearly  twenty  years 
of  my  life  not  making  anything  to  support  a family  in  the 
future.  I am  now  a merchant  in  profitable  business,  which  I 
cannot  in  justice  to  my  family  give  up.  My  partner  desires  to 
withdraw  from  business  and  would  not  consent  for  me  to  leave 
suddenly  for  so  long  a journey.”  The  Secretary  said,  “There  is  a 
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necessity  for  you  to  go.  I promise  if  you  will  consent  that  after 
your  return  you  shall  also  be  appointed  superintendent  for  the 
removal  and  subsistance  of  Indians.” 

I consented  to  go.  He  then  told  me  that  it  was  desired 
by  the  Government  to  remove  and  settle  the  Chickasaw  Indians 
upon  a part  of  the  Choctaw  country,  as  it  was  believed  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Canadian 
fork  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  the  Chickasaws  are  to 
examine  by  a delegation  of  chiefs  and  captains  led  by  Col. 
Reynolds,  who  would  be  instructed  to  cross  over  the  Canadian 
fork  and  visit  my  delegation,  when  Col.  Reynolds  and  myself 
would  take  such  measures  as  we  might  deem  best  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  Government  by  suggesting  to  the  two  delega- 
tions that  they  had  better  remain  together  and  examine  the 
Choctaw  Country  thoroughly  and  if  found  large  enough  for 
both  tribes,  the  Chickasaws  could  purchase  a portion  of  it  from 
the  Choctaws  and  live  as  neighbors  as  they  had  always  before. 
The  Secretary  added,  ‘‘Your  drafts  for  what  money  you  will 
need  for  fitting  out  your  exploring  party  comfortably,  and  also 
for  carrying  out  your  mission,  will  be  promptly  paid.”  This 
was  said  while  shaking  hands  with  me  when  about  to  depart 
from  the  treaty  ground. 

I called  at  once  upon  the  three  great  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
requesting  each  of  them  to  select  six  or  seven  of  their  captains 
for  the  exploring  party  and  report  to  me  their  names,  places 
of  residence,  and  at  what  time  and  place  they  would  congregate 
to  set  out  with  me.  Each  man,  I informed  the  chiefs,  must 
furnish  his  own  horse  to  ride,  but  I would  furnish  tents,  pack 
horses,  a new  rifle  for  each  man,  and  everything  else  to  make 
the  journey  comfortable.  The  arms  were  to  be  supplied  after 
reaching  Fort  Smith.  The  chiefs  promised  to  comply  in  relation 
to  selecting  men  etc.  and  report  at  my  tent  after  breakfast  next 
morning.  This  interview  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction. 
The  grave  faces  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  relaxed  in  smiles, 
and  the  pleasing  intelligence  was  soon  spread  through  the 
camp.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  discontented  parties. 

Next  morning  the  three  chiefs  made  their  reports  to  me 
jointly.  Afterward  we  departed  for  our  homes — the  Indians 
apparently  well  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Glover,  as  I expected  would  be  the  case,  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  that  I should  have  consented  to  set  out 
so  suddenly.  But  he  acknowledged  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  it;  and  that  it  would  prevent  serious  trouble.  “We 
will  buy  no  more  goods,”  he  continued,  “I  will  help  our  clerks  to 
sell  those  we  have  on  hand  so  that  upon  your  return  we  can 
wind  up  our  business,  and  you  can  continue  in  the  public 
service. 

At  the  time  appointed  I joined  Netuckijah  and  his  six 
Captains  near  the  Shuquanoochie.  We  proceeded  to  LaFleur's 
in  the  Yazoo  valley  where  I was  joined  by  the  Captains  of 
Mushalatubba  and  LaFleur — the  latter  chieftain  having  declined 
to  go  with  me.  Our  party  now  consisted  of  twenty  all  pretty 
well  mounted  on  hardy  Indian  ponies. 

The  day's  journey  in  the  swamps  was  rainy.  We  rafted 
over  the  Yallobusha,  Yazoo  and  Dead  Rivers  swimming  our 
horses.  After  camping  that  evening  the  delegation  made  me  a 
formal  visit  at  my  tent,  after  supper. 

Netuckijah  addressed  me  as  follows: — “Mr.  Gaines,  we 
have  called  upon  you  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your  kind- 
ness and  condescention  in  consenting  to  accompany  us  on  so 
long  a journey  to  examine  our  new  country  and  provide  for 
our  wants.  The  weather  has  been  fine  until  today  causing  our 
travel  to  be  pleasant.  But  today  we  have  had  a foretaste  of  the 
exposure,  peril,  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  before  us.  We  pro- 
mise here  to  make  the  journey  as  safe  and  as  pleasant  to  you 
as  may  be  in  our  power.  Each  of  us  will  obey  an  order  from 
you  with  the  same  promptness  as  your  good  servant  Dick, 
there.” 

In  the  morning  we  continued  our  journey  following  a 
“blind  path”  which  we  were  told  led  to  the  Mississippi  River 
opposite  Montgomery's,  an  old  trading  point  a short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Two  days  travel  took  us  to 
the  river  where  we  found  a large,  old  Kentucky  flat  boat  which 
we  used  to  ferry  us  over.  The  crossing  occupied  a day.  That 
night  we  camped  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

I think  it  was  a delegation  from  the  Quapaw  tribe  that  camped 
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so  near  to  us  that  the  fires  of  each  camp  could  be  seen  from 
the  other. 

We  were  visited  by  the  delegation  after  supper.  They  were 
received  in  a formal  but  friendly  manner.  One  of  Netuckijah’s 
Captains  held  the  office  of  Speaker,  and  he  was  told  to  speak 
to  our  visitors.  He  began  by  asking,  “What  is  the  name  of 
your  tribe?  What  river  do  you  live  near?”  He  was  answered, 
“On  the  other  side  of  Red  River” — “How  many  sleeps  from 
here?”  “Where  are  you  going?”  'Ten  sleeps — We  are  going  to 
visit  our  father,  the  President,”  was  the  reply.  “How  many 
hundreds  or  old  hundreds  does  your  tribe  number,”  inquired 
the  Speaker.  “Two  or  three  hundred.”  The  speaker  at  this  reply 
turned  his  back  upon  the  visitors,  with  a contemptuous  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  But  Netuckijah  took  up  the  thread  of 
conversation  which  soon  turned  to  questions  on  their  part  of 
who  were,  the  number  of  our  tribe,  where  we  were  going,  etc. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  river. 
After  travelling  three  or  four  days  we  were  informed  that  we 
had  passed  Little  Rock.  This  town  was  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  the  seat  of  government.  I deemed  it 
my  duty  to  halt  the  party,  pass  over  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  my  respects  to  the  Governor,  and  inform  him  of  the 
object  of  my  mission.  I spent  a day  with  him  partaking  of  his 
hospitality  then  returned  to  my  party.  Continuing  our  journey 
several  days  up  the  northern  side  of  the  Arkansas  we  crossed 
near  Fort  Smith  where  we  camped  for  a few  days  rest  and  to 
make  our  outfit  more  comfortable  and  abundant  for  the  ex- 
ploration. 

Here  a new  rifle,  with  an  abundance  of  powder  and  lead, 
was  issued  to  each  of  the  party. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  with  the  delegation  was  to  travel 
in  the  direction  of  the  dividing  ridge  a day  or  two  then  back 
again  toward  the  Arkansas  River,  zig-zag,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  lands  in  that  portion  of  country. 

Col.  Arbuckle,  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson,  was  instructed 
to  furnish  me  with  whatever  I might  order  to  carry  out  the 
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object  of  my  mission.  We  therefore  crossed  the  Canadian  fork, 
a few  miles  above  its  mouth,  then  the  main  river  a few  miles 
higher  up  to  a salt  works,  in  the  new  Cherokee  country,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  fort  and  a 
supply  of  salt.  I forwarded  an  order  on  Col.  Arbuckle  for  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men,  with  sixty  days  rations  of  flour,  &c. 

My  messenger  took  with  him  three  or  four  careful  men 
and  all  of  the  pack  horses  for  as  much  flour  as  they  could  carry 
— also  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  pork  or  bacon — for  the 
exploring  delegation.  The  Colonel  immediately  wrote  me  that 
as  soon  as  the  horses  could  be  shod  the  sergeant  and  men  would 
be  sent — that  the  sacks  for  transporting  the  flour  were  being 
made;  and  that  he  would  see  that  my  pack  horses  were  well 
loaded  as  soon  as  practicable.  One  of  his  lieutenants  and  a 
surgeon  who  desired  to  see  our  party  volunteered  to  bring 
the  note.  They  expressed  a wish  to  accompany  me  through  the 
new  Choctaw  country.  I said,  “If  you  wish  to  do  so,  gentlemen, 
you  can  go  with  me.”  They  seemed  surprised  and  were  hardly 
convinced  I was  not  jesting  when  I read  to  them  a note  I had 
written  to  Col.  Arbuckle  stating  that  upon  reflection  that  if 
I deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a surgeon  and  lieutenant  in 
addition  to  the  sergeant  and  mounted  men,  and  if  he  could 
spare  those  officers  he  would  please  send  them  to  me.  The 
surgeon  and  lieutenant  returned  to  the  fort  when  they  received 
orders  to  join  me.  Accordingly  my  party  was  increased  to 
forty-five  men. 

We  travelled  in  a southwestern  direction  the  first  day 
and  the  next  in  a northwestern.  In  this  way  we  made  a thorough 
examination  of  the  country  between  the  dividing  ridge  and  the 
Canadian  as  far  west  as  the  Cross-timbers.  We  then  passed 
over  the  ridge  until  we  reached  the  waters  of  the  false  Wachita 
and  then  travelled  southward. 

After  crossing  the  Canadian  we  were  soon  joined  by  Col. 
Reynolds  and  the  Chickasaw  delegation.  The  Choctaws  were 
delighted  to  meet  them  inviting  them  to  accompany  us  which 
they  consented  to  do,  one  of  the  inducements  being  that  they 
might  enjoy  a buffalo  hunt  with  us.  The  two  parties  now 
united  numbered  about  sixty  men.  We  began  exploring  the 
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country  between  the  Canadian  and  Red  River.  We  had  rain 
after  crossing  the  dividing  ridge.  The  weather  began  to  get 
very  cold.  The  two  delegations  expressed  a desire  to  travel 
toward  home  which  was  agreed  to  accordingly.  The  morning 
after  my  delegation  commenced  its  march  eastward,  expecting 
to  find  the  Chickasaw  delegation  ready  also,  but  the  weather 
threatening  snow  or  sleet,  they  supposed  we  would  all  remain 
in  camp  that  day.  As  it  was  late  in  the  forenoon  I suggested 
that  our  delegation  should  move  on,  encamping  at  the  first 
cane  we  found  for  the  benefit  of  our  horses,  & the  Chickasaws 
might  overtake  us  next  day — This  was  agreed  to.  We  moved 
on  until  the  afternoon  when  we  camped  near  the  head  of  a 
canebrake.  After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  continued  our 
journey  until  we  reached  a small  river — the  L’Eau  Bleu.  We 
crossed  it  just  below  a bluff  on  the  east  side,  camping  on  the 
bluff  so  that  our  horses  might  have  the  benefit  of  a canebrake 
below.  We  had  put  up  our  tents,  stored  our  baggage,  turned  our 
horses  in  the  cane  and  were  making  fires  when  two  young  men 
of  the  Chickasaw  party  rode  up  in  a gallop.  They  informed  us 
that  the  Chickasaws,  after  passing  the  place  we  camped  the 
night  before,  discovered  the  trail  of  a large  party  of  Indians 
which  had  struck  our  trail,  & turned  upon  it,  following  as  if 
intending  to  overtake  and  attack.  The  Chickasaws  hastening 
their  march  overtook  the  strangers  in  a thick  grove  of  timber 
when  they  suddenly  turned  aside  hiding  themselves  behind 
trees.  It  was  supposed  they  numbered  over  a hundred  warriors. 
The  Chickasaws  expected  to  be  attacked  and  dispatched  the 
messengers  to  us  for  immediate  assistance.  No  gun  had  been 
fired  on  either  side  when  they  left  but  a battle  was  momen- 
tarily expected  to  begin.  We  were  soon  on  a rapid  march  to 
the  relief  of  our  friends.  At  a short  distance  from  our  camp 
we  met  the  Chickasaw  Delegation.  They  stated  that  they 
moved  on  slowly  through  the  forest  without  having  been  fired 
upon  but  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  strangers  would  pursue 
and  attack  us  that  night,  therefore  they  deemed  it  best  for 
them  to  camp  with  us.  Returning  to  the  camp  we  had  a meeting 
when  I proposed  Col.  Reynolds  should  be  appointed  commander ; 
and  that  he  should  give  such  orders  as  he  deemed  best  to 
strengthen  our  encampment  for  defense.  The  bluff  was  per- 
pendicular and  probably  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  Col.  Rey- 
nolds thought  it  perfectly  safe  for  one  side.  He  directed  the 
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tents  to  be  pitched  in  a half  circle;  and  that  before  dark  our 
horses  should  all  be  brought  up  and  tied  to  the  post  oak  sap- 
plings  within  the  half  circle — that  each  tent  should  have  a 
good  log  fire  in  front — sentinels  be  placed  on  the  river  bank 
above  and  below  and  at  several  points  in  the  rear  of  the  semi- 
circle so  that  those  in  the  tents  could  take  position  near  the 
horses  if  we  were  attacked;  and  that  the  sentinels  after  firing 
should  retreat  to  the  same  position  when  the  enemy  would  hasten 
to  the  tents  and  the  fires  would  afford  us  light  to  shoot  them 
down. 

All  of  this  work  preparing  for  our  attack  had  to  be  done 
before  dark  although  the  sun  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
high.  We  performed  it,  however,  under  the  skillful  directions 
of  Col.  Reynolds.  The  arrangements  of  the  tents  and  fires  had 
quite  a military  appearance.  The  men  were  seen  busily  engaged 
cleaning  and  loading  their  rifles,  moulding  bullets  while  the 
cooks  were  preparing  supper.  The  fires  were  kept  burning  all 
night.  The  sentinels  were  relieved  from  time  to  time.  The 
night  passed  awa y without  an  attack  having  been  made  on  us. 
The  young  men  of  both  delegations  had  such  confidence  in  the 
programme  of  Col.  Reynolds  that  they  seemed  to  feel  an  injury 
in  their  disappointment  of  a victory  they  had  promised  them- 
selves. 

It  was  thought  advisable  before  we  marched  to  send  scouts 
in  front  to  lookout  for  the  enemy.  While  passing  over  a ridge 
that  evening  the  scouts  reported  smoke  in  the  valley  before 
us.  We  approached  the  place  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We 
soon  discovered  the  smoke  was  from  a camp  in  a canebrake. 
Our  scouts  cautiously  penetrated  the  brake  and  found  nothing 
but  a pot,  skillet,  a parcel  of  beaver  skins  and  traps.  Just  as 
we  were  listening  to  this  report  two  men  rode  up  apparently 
well  pleased  by  meeting  us.  They  heard  the  tramp  of  our  horses 
as  we  were  crossing  the  ridge,  and  believing  we  were  hostile 
Indians  retreated  from  their  camp  making  a circuit  to  fall  on 
our  trail.  Looking  at  the  tracks  of  the  horses,  they  knew  that 
they  were  shod.  Therefore,  they  concluded  that  we  were  not 
wild  Indians  and  hastened  to  overtake  us.  When  we  informed 
these  trappers  of  the  Indians  we  passed  the  day  before,  they 
said  they  would  go  with  us  as  it  would  not  be  safe  to  remain. 
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We  went  on  leaving  the  trappers  to  follow  after  getting 
their  skins  and  other  articles  at  the  camp.  Before  night  they 
|j  overtook  us. 

When  we  camped  for  the  night  the  trappers  gave  us  a 
brief  account  of  themselves.  They  were  in  relationship  uncle 
and  nephew;  they  lived  in  the  new  settlements  below  in  Arkan- 
sas Territory.  I invited  them  to  supper  at  my  tent.  The  old 
man  remarked  he  always  preferred  cooking  his  own  meals,  at 
the  same  time  looking  earnestly  upon  some  quarters  of  venison 
near  by,  then  added  he  would  be  thankful  for  one  of  the  ribbed 
quarters.  Receiving  it  he  prepared  a stick,  forced  one  end  of  it 
in  the  ground,  near  a fire,  then  hung  the  venison  on  it,  taking 
great  pleasure  in  watching  the  roasting  process.  After  the 
meat  was  thoroughly  roasted  he  moved  it  to  where  he  had 
left  his  baggage  and  invited  his  nephew  to  partake.  The 
nephew  seemed  to  be  a moderate  but  the  uncle  never  ceased 
eating  until  naught  save  the  bones  remained. 

We  found  the  land  on  the  Red  River  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  generally  very  rich — much  more  so  than  on  the  Arkansas 

side. 


I think  it  was  a week  after  leaving  L’Eau  Bleu  we  camped 
in  the  valley  of  Red  River.  About  dark  we  heard  chopping  and 
sent  a couple  of  young  men  to  find  out  about  it.  Returning 
they  reported  several  small  log  huts  occupied  by  Indians.  The 
trappers  informed  us  that  these  Indians  were  refugees  from 
the  Shawnee  tribe;  that  they  had  been  living  here  ever  since 
the  British  war  (1815). 

We  received  an  invitation  from  the  Chief  to  come  to  their 
council  house  and  have  a talk. 

After  supper  the  Chiefs  and  oldest  captains  of  our  dele- 
gations walked  to  the  council  house  which  was  lighted  by  a 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

A half  breed  woman,  looking  at  me,  said,  “You  are  a white 
man.  I hoped  never  to  see  the  face  of  another  white  man.” 
I inquired  her  reason  for  such  a hope.  She  answered  her  hus- 
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band  and  several  members  of  her  family  had  been  killed  by 
the  whites.  “The  remnant  of  my  relations,1 ” said  she,  “were 
compelled  to  leave  their  homes,  and  we  travelled  to  this  country 
where  we  hoped  to  live  in  peace.”  I replied,  “You  should  not 
entertain  hatred  for  white  Americans.  It  was  not  their  fault 
your  tribe  joined  the  English  who  came  over  in  their  ships 
to  fight  us.  In  fighting  them,  with  your  people  among  them, 
we  could  not  help  killing  the  Shawnees.” 

The  council  commenced.  Netuckijah,  through  his  speaker, 
told  the  Shawnees  that  the  land  they  were  living  on  belonged 
to  the  Choctaws — they  had  exchanged  their  old  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  for  this — -but  if  the  Shawnees  conducted 
themselves  properly  they  would  not  be  disturbed  and  would 
be  adopted  by  his  tribe.  They  would  then  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Choctaw  families.  This  liberal  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Shawnee  Chief  with  promises  that  they  would 
not  lie  or  steal;  and  he  would  see  that  they  conducted  them- 
selves properly  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Choctaws.  The  council  after  thus  settling  public  affairs, 
entered  into  commonplace  conversation.  Soon  after  we  retired 
to  our  camp.  Our  journey  was  resumed  next  morning.  Our 
flour  was  exhausted,  and  our  Fort  Gibson  friends  became  tired 
of  substituting  lean  venison  for  bread,  and  fat  venison  and 
bear  meat,  signified  their  intention  to  separate  from  us  next 
morning,  returning  to  Fort  Gibson,  which  they  did. 

The  Chickasaw  delegation  continued  to  remain  with  us — 
in  fact  they  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  so  until 
we  reached  our  houses. 

The  Red  River  slope  was  so  generally  fertile  both  dele- 
gations were  highly  pleased  with  it.  At  Fort  Towson  we  expected 
to  find  a supply  of  flour  but  on  our  arrival  there  were  dis- 
appointed. I proposed  we  should  travel  several  days  up  the 
Kiametia  River  to  examine  the  fine  land  in  that  region.  The 
delegations  expressed  themselves  already  satisfied;  and  pro- 
posed that  we  should  proceed  to  a settlement  in  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flour  or  corn.  We  went 
down  the  Arkansas  River  in  an  eastern  course. 

Col.  Reynolds  and  I were  informed  by  a man  at  Towson 
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that  there  was  a family  residing  above  the  western  line,  who 
owned  a small  mill  where  he  thought  we  might  obtain  meal. 
We  determined  one  morning  to  make  a forced  march  to  this 
mill,  leaving  our  delegations  to  follow.  We  promised  to  purchase 
corn  and  have  meal  prepared  by  the  time  they  arrived  next 
day. 


Reaching  the  cabin  of  the  miller  about  sundown  we  found 
an  active  industrious  woman  at  home,  her  husband  being  ab- 
sent. We  told  her  we  had  not  eaten  bread  for  more  than  ten 
days,  begging  her  to  prepare  supper  for  us  as  soon  as  possible 
while  we  were  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  our  horses.  She  said, 
“Gentlemen,  I will  set  about  it  at  once  if  you  will  promise  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  what  bread  I give  you.  A man  came  here, 
sometime  ago,  who  had  not  eaten  bread  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  he  eat  so  much  it  killed  him.”  We  of  course  promised. 
After  attending  to  our  horses  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  found 
“a  hoe  cake”  baking,  a small  table  neatly  set  and  a plate  of 
yellow  butter  and  pitcher  of  milk  upon  it.  Our  hostess  gave 
us  small  pieces  of  bread  at  intervals  until  the  cake,  etc.  were 
consumed.  I thought  that  I had  never  met  with  any  luxury  so 
delicious  as  these  pieces  of  corn  bread,  the  butter  and  milk.  We 
wished  another  small  hoecake  but  she  told  us  we  could  have 
no  more  until  supper. 

Next  morning,  telling  the  good  woman  we  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  the  bread,  she  said,  “Then  I'll  get  you  a good 
breakfast  which  you  may  eat  in  your  own  way.”  The  miller 
having  returned  home  busied  himself  with  preparing  meal. 
The  delegations  enjoyed  both  bread  and  “tom  fuller,”*  the  night 
of  their  arrival,  to  their  content.  From  this  place  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  move  on  to  Washington,  Arkansas,  where  we 
expected  to  obtain  necessary  supplies ; also  to  recruit  our 
horses  on  some  of  the  neighboring  plantations  for  the  journey 
home.  The  delegation  was  halted  at  a plantation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  where  we  purchased  provisions  for  men 
and  horses.  Col.  Reynolds  and  I went  to  the  village  engaging 
board  at  a tavern  for  a week.  The  Colonel  went  out  next  day 
among  the  store  keepers  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  a draft 


*Big  hominy  prepared  by  beating  the  corn  in  a mortar. 
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on  the  War  Department.  When  he  returned  he  told  me  no  one 
wanted  to  buy  a draft.  “What  shall  we  do?”  he  said.  “We 
can’t  leave  here  without  money.  Both  of  us  have  not  enough  to 
pay  our  bill  at  this  house  for  one  week;  and  there  is  the  bill 
for  the  corn  and  provisions  for  the  delegations — it  will  amount 
to  several  hundred  dollars.” 

“We  will  no  doubt  find  some  one  who  wants  a draft,”  I 
replied,  “I  will  go  out  and  try  my  luck.”  Accordingly  I stepped 
into  a store  and  inquired  of  an  elderly  man  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  buy  a draft  on  the  War  Department.  He  said  he  did  not. 
“It  is  very  strange,”  said  I,  “my  friend,  Col.  Reynolds,  has 
been  around  among  the  merchants  of  this  place  and  they  all 
tell  him  they  don’t  want  to  purchase  a draft.  How  do  you  make 
your  remittances?”  He  answered,  “We  make  our  purchases  in 
New  Orleans,  and  have  opportunities  of  remitting  as  often  as 
we  have  the  money  to  send.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  there  has 
been  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  make  the  drafts  of  Indian  agents 
on  the  War  Department  answer  our  purposes  in  New  Orleans. 
Some  drafts  have  been  returned  and  money  lost  by  them.”  I 
told  him  that  I could  convince  him  that  my  drafts  would  not 
be  returned.  Without  replying  to  this,  he  said  “I  suppose  you 
are  Mr.  Gaines.  I knew  a gentleman  of  that  name  in  Alabama 
who  resided  in  Demopolis.  I was  at  the  time  living  in  Greene 
County.”  “Did  the  Gaines  you  know  favor  me?”  I inquired. 
“Well,  I hadn’t  much  acquaintance  with  him,”  he  replied,  “but 
I knew  his  partner  Mr.  Glover,  very  well.”  When  I informed 
the  merchant  who  I was,  he  said,  “Give  yourself  no  further 
trouble,  Mr.  Gaines.  You  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you 
wish  to  draw  for.  Your  draft,  I know,  will  answer  my  purpose 
in  New  Orleans.” 

We  spent  the  week  pleasantly  in  Washington,  paid  off  all 
our  bills,  then  set  out  for  home  rejoicing. 

When  we  reached  Little  Rock,  I arranged  with  Col.  Rey- 
nolds to  take  care  of  the  delegations  for  the  balance  of  the 
journey  as  I intended  to  return  by  steamboat.  My  horses  were 
taken  charge  of  by  Netuckijah  who  promised  to  send  them  to 
me  when  he  reached  home.  The  morning  after  the  delegations 
departed. 
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As  there  was  no  steamboat  expected  for  several  days,  I 
sent  my  servant  Dick  to  the  river  to  look  out  for  a suitable 
skiff  or  canoe  in  which  we  could  go  down  to  the  Mississippi. 

Before  leaving  I spent  a pleasant  day  with  the  Governor 
who  the  day  before  called  upon  me  and  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him. 


Dick  found  a small  skiff  at  the  river,  hunted  up  the  owner, 
purchased  it,  and  after  breakfast  next  day  we  departed.  Dick 
handled  the  oars  very  well,  and  my  task  as  steerman  was  easy 
and  pleasant. 

We  had  a fine  run  until  late  in  the  evening  it  began  to 
rain.  We  landed  at  a plantation  and  went  to  the  house  which 
was  near  the  landing.  We  asked  permission  to  remain  the  night 
which  was  promptly  refused;  and  my  attempt  to  persuade  was 
cut  short  by  the  man  telling  me  that  he  did  not  entertain 
travellers,  had  promised  himself  never  to  permit  another 
“Indian  country  man”  to  stay  in  his  house.  He  had  been  treated 
badly  by  them.  I told  him  that  though  I wore  a blanket  overcoat 
I was  not  a savage.  He  said  it  was  no  use  talking — his  mind 
was  made  up.  Of  course  I left  him,  returned  to  the  boat,  and 
went  down  the  river  in  the  rain  and  rapidly  increasing  dark- 
ness. After  travelling  about  an  hour  we  saw  a light  on  what 
we  supposed  was  a bluff.  Dick’s  shooting  was  soon  answered. 
He  requested  the  person  to  come  to  the  landing  with  a torch. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  man  we  landed  and  carried  our 
baggage  up  to  the  house  where  we  were  informed,  travellers 
were  sometimes  entertained.  At  the  door  I was  met  by  a lady 
who  refused  to  receive  us,  saying  that  her  husband  was  very 
sick.  I then  asked  if  there  was  a cabin  in  the  yard  we  might 
stay  in  for  the  night.  She  replied  there  was  no  cabin  except 
the  kitchen.  I said  as  it  was  raining  very  hard  if  she  would 
permit  I would  go  into  the  kitchen.  A servant  girl  led  the  way. 
We  found  it  a clean,  neat  cabin.  I presented  the  man,  who  helped 
us  up  from  the  river,  a half  dollar  and  he  aided  Dick  in  making 
a good  fire.  Dick  insisted  upon  me  putting  on  dry  clothes.  I 
did  so,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  I was  comfortably  situated. 

While  Dick  was  preparing  supper,  the  servant  girl  came  in 
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to  inform  me  that  her  mistress  wished  me  to  take  supper  in 
the  dwelling  house.  I followed  the  girl  to  partake  of  her 
mistress'  hospitality.  A sick  man  was  lying  on  a mattress  before 
the  fire  and  as  I entered  looked  at  me  intently  then  broke  into 
immoderate  laughter.  His  wife,  who  evidently  supposed  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  senses  (as  I must  say  I did  also)  exclaimed, 
41  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  He  replied,  “I  was 
laughing  because  you  sent  my  old  friend  Gaines  to  the  kitchen !" 

After  welcoming  we  warmly  he  spoke  of  meeting  me  fre- 
quently in  Huntsville  while  I was  examining  the  land  office 
there.  We  spent  the  time  pleasantly  until  rather  late  in  the 
night  when  I accepted  the  invitation  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
bed  room. 

After  a good  breakfast  we  departed  on  our  voyage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  When  we  reached  that  place  we  crossed 
over  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  While  I was  speaking 
to  the  proprietor  of  a cabin  for  entertainment  until  the  arrival 
of  a steamer  descending,  we  heard  one  approaching.  Our  bag- 
gage was  put  in  the  skiff;  and  I offered  to  give  the  skiff  to 
the  man  if  he  would  assist  us  in  getting  aboard.  We  had  a 
comfortable  passage  to  New  Orleans.  Remaining  a day  and 
night  in  the  city,  I took  passage  in  the  mail  boat  to  Mobile 
and  thence  to  Demopolis,  reaching  home  about  the  last  of 
February,  having  been  absent  nearly  five  months. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  conversation  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  War  and  myself,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  was  signed,  that  I 
engaged  to  leave  with  the  exploring  party  very  reluctantly; 
and  that  I consented  from  a sense  of  duty  to  my  country  and 
to  the  Indian  tribes  I had  been  so  long  associated  with  as  the 
United  States  agent  of  the  Choctaw  trading  house.  I could  not 
doubt  that  on  my  return  I would  receive  the  promised  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary,  jointly  with  Col.  Reynolds,  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  by  the  treaty  between  the 
Choctaws  and  between  the  government  and  the  Chickasaws; 
and  that  in  addition  to  my  appointment  of  Exploring  agent  I 
would  receive  that  of  Commissioner  for  holding  treaties  with 
both  tribes,  and  superintendent  of  their  removal  and  subsistance. 
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And  although  Col.  Reynolds  and  I made  a joint  report  of  the 
Exploration  and  the  feeling  of  the  two  delegations  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  country  examined,  and  its  sufficiency  for 
both  tribes,  and  expected  to  receive  special  instructions  soon 
after  our  return  home,  yet  we  heard  nothing  from  Washington 
City.  There  was  a rumor  Gen.  Jackson  had  some  trouble  with 
his  cabinet  and  Maj.  Eaton  had  been  sent  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

Mr.  Glover  and  I went  actively  to  work  closing  our  mer- 
cantile business.  I was  still  in  expectation  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  War  Department  until  June  when  I concluded 
Secretary  Eaton  had  left  no  record  of  the  verbal  contract  with 
me.  I determined  to  commence  business  on  my  own  account  in 
Demopolis.  I went  to  Mobile  to  make  some  purchases  of  goods 
when  Mr.  Jonathan  Emanuel,  who  was  carrying  on  a wholesale 
dry  goods  business,  proposed  a partnership  with  me.  I was  so 
well  satisfied  that  we  should  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the 
partnership  that  I declined  to  purchase  goods  and  returned 
home  to  consult  with  my  family. 

Mr.  Emanuel  was  about  setting  out  for  New  York  to  pur- 
chase goods.  Before  leaving  Mobile  I agreed  to  write  to  him 
at  New  York  should  my  family  willingly  consent  to  move  to 
Mobile.  Also  giving  him  my  views  about  the  terms  of  the 
partnership. 

In  July  Capt.  Frank  Armstrong,  a worthy  friend  of  mine, 
called  upon  me  to  state  that  he  came  to  take  the  census  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe  and  wished  me  to  introduce  him  to  the  chiefs.  I 
rode  with  him  to  NetuckijalTs  residence  introducing  the  Captain 
as  my  friend  whose  word  the  Indians  might  rely  upon.  When 
parting  with  Capt.  Armstrong  I gave  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  other  Chiefs. 


I do  not  remember  that  I told  the  Captain  of  my  engage- 
ment with  Secretary  Eaton,  but  learned  from  him,  after  he 
had  been  several  weeks  taking  the  census,  that  his  instructions 
required  him  to  know  from  the  Chiefs  and  Captains  of  each 
town  when  they  would  be  ready  to  move,  and  they  uniformly 
answered,  “Whenever  Mr.  Gaines  is  ready.”  This,  Captain 
Armstrong  repeated  to  the  War  office,  which  (I  supposed) 
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produced  a long  letter  from  Gen.  Gibson  to  me.  Gen.  Gibson 
was  the  Commissary  General  and  managed  the  removal  and 
subsistance  of  Indians.  He  enclosed  me  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  removal  and  subsistance  of  Indians,  which 
he  urged  me  to  accept  “if  only  to  break  the  ice  and  pave  the 
way  for  future  removals.”  Such  sums  of  money  as  I would 
require  would  be  placed  in  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.S. 
at  Mobile  and  at  Vicksburg — that  I might  appoint  as  many 
assistants  as  I deemed  necessary  with  such  compensation  as 
I might  deem  reasonable  and  proper,  that  no  bond  would  be 
required  of  me,  and  that  I should  take  the  treaty  for  my  in- 
structions. 

I could  not  refuse  to  accept  though  it  was  not  in  my  in- 
terest to  do  so.  But  there  appeared  to  be  a necessity  under  the 
circumstances  that  I should. 

Accordingly  I wrote  to  Gen.  Gibson  I felt  it  my  duty  to 
accept  the  appointment  tendered  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
if  it  was  “only  to  break  the  ice  and  pave  the  way  for  future 
removals.”  I requested  him  to  have  thirty  thousand  dollars 
placed  to  my  credit  in  the  branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  at 
Mobile  and  the  same  amount  in  the  Branch  Bank  at  Vicksburg 
— in  the  meantime  I would  appoint  assistants  and  begin  the 
work. 

I appointed  Thomas  McKee  my  assistant  to  operate  in 
Mushalatubba’s  district,  Dr.  J.  B.  Earle  and  Gen.  Sam  Dale 
in  Netuckijah’s  and  in  LaFleur’s. 

Mr.  McGee  employed  trams,  wagons  and  teamsters  and 
soon  got  in  motion  several  hundred  families  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Vicksburg.  Sam  Dale  was  sent  to  Netuckijah’s  resi- 
dence, with  wagons  and  teams  to  get  the  Sucarnochee  and  other 
towns  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Earle  was  sent  to 
the  Chickasawha  and  Six  Towns  to  get  them  in  motion  also 
for  Vicksburg.  Mr.  was  dispatched  to  Lafleur’s. 

The  plan  I adopted  of  having  active  preparations  going 
on  in  all  the  districts  at  the  same  time  was  successful,  as  I 
believed  it  would  be,  for  the  Indians  in  each  district  hearing 
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these  operations  were  proceeding  in  all  the  other  districts  went 
actively  to  work  to  be  in  readiness.  Had  I been  actively  in  one, 
the  other  districts  would  have  been  slow  in  preparing  to  move. 
I lost  no  time  in  riding  to  supply  my  assistants  with  money 
to  pay  for  corn,  etc.  for  the  teams  and  provisions  for  the  In- 
dians, and  to  see  that  my  orders  were  strictly  carried  out. 

After  these  emigrants  were  fairly  on  the  way  to  Vicksburg, 
I went  forward  to  that  place  to  engage  steamboats  and  pur- 
chase necessary  supplies.  It  was  now  October.  I chartered  two 
boats  for  the  emigrants  bound  for  the  Red  River  slope,  and 
one  to  transport  such  of  them  who  wished  to  settle  on  the 
Arkansas  slope  of  their  new  country.  Mr.  McGee  moved  off 
a number  of  families  from  Mushalatubba’s  district  crossing 
the  river  at  Memphis. 

It  was  about  the  last  of  October  before  I could  dispatch 
the  two  boats  up  Red  River.  About  the  same  time  the  Indians 
desiring  to  settle  on  the  Arkansas  slope  were  ready  to  embark. 
Dr.  Earle  and  I were  going  with  them.  Before  leaving,  I called 
at  the  bank  and  checked  out  two  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
with  me.  I had  paid  all  the  bills  except  my  bill  at  the  hotel.  I 
went  to  the  office  where  I had  a desk  given  me  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  transact  business.  It  was  enclosed  by  a green  curtain 
or  screen  to  cut  off  intruders  when  I wished  to  be  alone.  I took 
the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  took  from  the  package  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  wrapped  the  balance — $1,800 — in  a piece  of 
paper  and  inserted  it  in  the  waistband  of  my  drawers.  After 
paying  the  hotel  bill  I went  to  the  landing  and  found  the  boat 
waiting  for  me.  A man  stepped  on  board  at  the  same  time  and 
applied  to  the  Captain  for  passage  to  some  point  on  the  river. 
He  said,  “I  cannot  take  you,  sir.  The  boat  is  chartered  by  Col. 
Gaines,  an  agent  of  the  Government.”  The  stranger  said  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  be  accommodated,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Commissary’s  department  and  wished  to  reach  Fort  Towson  as 
early  as  possible  to  have  provisions  in  readiness  for  the  Indian 
emigrants.  I remarked,  “If  that  is  the  case  you  have  as  good 
right  to  a passage  as  I have.”  The  Captain  said,  “Every  berth  is 
engaged  in  both  cabins.”  “He  can  have  the  upper  berth  in  my 
stateroom,”  I said.  This  matter  settled  we  were  soon  steaming 
up  the  Mississippi.  I walked  around  both  cabins  to  relieve  the 
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fears  of  the  women  and  old  people  telling  them  that  it  was  an 
easy  and  pleasant  way  to  travel ; and  that  there  was  no  danger. 
Then  I went  below  to  quiet  the  families  on  deck.  By  the  time  I 
got  through  with  this,  supper  was  announced.  After  supper  I 
was  so  much  fatigued  by  the  labors  of  the  day  I determined  to 
go  to  bed.  I was  soon  asleep,  and  have  no  recollection  of  waking 
before  sunrise  next  morning.  While  I was  dressing  I found  the 
roll  of  bank  notes  was  not  in  the  lining  of  my  drawers.  I exam- 
ined the  floor,  the  bed  clothes  and  mattresses  thoroughly  but 
could  not  find  the  money.  Sending  for  Dr.  Earle  I told  him  I was 
apprehensive  the  money  had  been  stolen.  He  brought  the  Cap- 
tain. During  the  consultation  which  followed  I remarked  that  the 
cabin  boy  assisted  me  in  undressing.  The  captain,  remarking 
that  if  he  had  committed  the  theft  he  would  soon  find  it  out, 
left  the  stateroom  and  in  a few  minutes  returned  saying  the 
boy  knew  nothing  about  it.  I then  asked,  “Where  is  the  gentle- 
man who  occupied  the  upper  berth  ?”  Dr.  Earle  and  the  Captain 
said  that  they  had  not  noticed  him  that  morning.  The  Captain 
searched  for  him  in  vain.  One  of  the  deck  hands  stated  that 
while  “wooding”  about  midnight  he  saw  a well-dressed  man 
walk  off  the  boat  but  did  not  recollect  seeing  him  return. 

I consulted  with  Dr.  Earle  what  it  was  best  to  do.  It  was 
agreed  he  should  proceed  with  the  boat  and  I should  return,  on 
the  first  boat  we  met,  to  the  woodyard  where  the  man  got  off 
and  take  such  measures  to  capture  the  thief  as  circumstances 
permitted.  It  was  evening  before  we  met  a boat.  I was  placed 
on  board;  the  Captain  promised  to  land  at  the  woodyard  until 
I conversed  with  the  proprietor. 

I was  sitting  quietly  in  the  cabin  when  a gentleman  came 
to  me  and  said,  “I  am  informed  your  name  is  Gaines,  Sir,  and 
that  you  have  lost  all  your  money.”  I assented.  He  continued, 
“My  name  is  Gaines.  Don’t  look  so  melancholy.  I am  told  you 
reside  in  Alabama,  therefore  you  are  a considerable  distance 
from  home.  If  you  wish  it,  I will  lend  you  money  enough  to  bear 
your  expenses.”  I thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer — I had  some 
money  at  Vicksburg.  “It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  lend  the 
money,”  he  said,  “Don’t  decline  because  I am  a rough  looking 
fellow.  I am  a mechanic  and  have  on  board  a large  amount  in 
wagons,  carts  and  plows,  manufactured  in  my  shops.  I hope  you 
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will  go  on  to  New  Orleans  with  us.  The  boat  will  get  to  Vicks- 
burg tonight,  but  you  need  not  stop  there  unless  your  business 
is  of  importance.”  I was  compelled  to  stop  I told  him — but  hoped 
to  meet  him  in  New  Orleans. 

The  proprietor  of  the  woodyard  could  give  no  information 
beyond  what  the  deck  hand  told  us.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
the  thief  would  be  hard  to  find,  that  it  was  more  than  probable 
he  crossed  the  river  and  was  in  the  swamp  on  the  east  side,  that 
whether  on  one  side  or  the  other  it  would  be  like  hunting  a 
needle  in  a hay  stack  to  look  for  him.  He  promised  to  write  to 
me  if  he  could  gain  any  information.  I determined  to  give  up 
the  search  and  return  home  as  the  terms  of  my  partnership 
with  Mr.  Emanuel  had  been  agreed  upon  in  our  correspondence. 
I went  on  to  New  Orleans,  with  my  kinsman,  and  from  there 
took  the  first  mail  steamer  to  Mobile,  remain  there  for  a week, 
then  went  up  to  Demopolis. 

Mr.  Glover  had  made  good  progress  in  bringing  our  busi- 
ness to  a close.  Being  satisfied  with  his  arrangements,  I re- 
turned to  Mobile  with  my  family  taking  rooms  at  Culloms  hotel. 

The  new  firm  of  Emanuel  & Gaines  was  doing  a good  busi- 
ness. Our  two  clerks  Mr.  Sam1  W.  Allen  and  Henry  Lazrus,  and 
our  bookkeeper  Mr.  Schuyler,  were  active  business  men.  Mr. 
Emanuel  left  little  for  me  to  do  the  balance  of  the  winter  and 
spring  which  was  a holiday  I enjoyed  after  my  late  laborious 
public  service. 

I returned  to  Demopolis  with  my  family  the  last  of  June 
intending  to  recommence  the  removal  of  the  Indians  when  I 
learned  that  my  old  friend  Armstrong  was  in  the  western  part 
of  the  nation  at  work  as  my  successor.  Before  leaving  Mobile, 
all  assistants  had  rendered  their  accounts  for  money  disbursed 
by  them  in  the  removal  and  subsistence  of  Indians,  and  I had 
transmitted  my  accounts,  including  theirs,  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  settlement.  I was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  be 
relieved  from  my  public  duties,  as  my  time  could  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  my  new  business.  My  letter  to  Commissary 
General  Gibson  in  reply  to  his  letter  persuading  me  to  accept 
the  office  “if  only  to  break  the  ice  and  pave  the  way  for  future 
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removals”  might  be  fairly  considered  as  intending  nothing  more. 

Returning  to  Mobile  with  my  family  in  October,  I took 
rooms  at  White's  hotel.  Early  in  the  succeeding  spring  I rented 
Mr.  Swift's  place  opposite  the  Nursury,  on  Spring  Hill  road, 
intending  to  spend  the  summer. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  November  of 
this  year  a law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Alabama  at  Mobile,  the  President  and  directors 
to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  I was  not  a little  surprised 
when  I learned  I was  elected  President  as  I had  never  solicited 
or  thought  of  the  office.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  a million  and 
a half  dollars;  and  State  bonds  were  authorized  to  be  issued, 
and  sold  for  capital  for  this  branch  and  those  at  Decatur  and 
Montgomery. 

No  time  was  lost  in  organizing  my  board  of  directors.  I 
was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Bank  to  sell  its  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  bonds.  I started  at  once  for  New  York  via 
Tuscaloosa  to  get  the  bonds.  On  my  arrival  at  Tuscaloosa,  Gov. 
Gayle  told  me  the  bonds  had  not  been  executed  but  that  they 
would  be  as  early  as  practicable,  which  would  detain  me  a week 
in  Tuscaloosa. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  Legislature  passed  a law 
authorizing  me  to  sell  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  furnish 
capital  for  the  three  branches,  above  named,  amounting  to  three 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  also  authorizing  me 
to  appoint  an  assistant  if  I deemed  it  necessary. 

I was  furnished  with  a manuscript  copy  of  the  law  with 
the  signature  of  the  Governor  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
affixed.  With  this  and  the  bonds  I proceeded  on  my  journey. 
When  I reached  Washington  I deemed  it  advisable  to  spend  a 
few  days  there  as  much  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  about  affairs  in  South  Carolina.  Gen.  Jackson  was  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  I lost  no  time,  after  obtaining 
comfortable  quarters  at  a hotel,  in  calling  on  the  President  who 
received  me  with  the  warmth  of  an  old  friend.  When  I told  him 
my  business  North,  he  advised  me  to  spend  several  days  in 
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Washington  and  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

As  I was  taking  leave  of  him  he  said,  “You  must  dine  with 
me  day  after  tomorow.  Come  an  hour  before  dinner  so  that  we 
can  talk  of  old  times.”  Accordingly  I attended  the  dinner  party 
which  was  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  and  members  of  Congress.  When  we  went  in  to  din- 
ner Gen.  Jackson  asked  me  to  take  the  seat  next  to  him,  on  the 
right.  Toward  the  close  of  the  dinner  a gentleman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  asked  the  President  to  take  wine  with  him.  He 
replied,  “My  physician  has  advised  me  not  to  take  wine.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Gaines,  on  my  right  who  has  supported  me  on  a 
more  serious  occasion  will,  I am  sure,  be  my  substitute  now,” 
filling  my  glass  as  he  ceased  speaking.  I received  a bow  from 
the  gentleman,  a foreign  minister,  returning  it,  we  took  wine 
together. 

I was  invited  next  day  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  R.  King  to  take 
wine  with  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  and  himself.  Their’s  was 
good  wine — excellent.  My  mission  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Mr.  Buchanan  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  ac- 
count I gave  him  of  the  resources  of  Alabama,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  Mobile  for  a great  commercial  city,  regretted  he  was 
not  able  to  invest  in  our  bonds  but  said  he  would  recommend 
them  to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia.  I called  upon  the  President 
the  day  before  I left  Washington.  I stated  to  him  that  it  was 
probable  that  I might  deem  it  the  interest  of  my  state  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  and  offer  the  bonds  for  sale.  In  that  event  I 
would  like  letters  to  our  minister  in  London  introducing  me  as 
the  agent  of  the  young  and  promising  State  of  Alabama.  He 
said  I should  have  the  letters.  I spoke  about  the  existing  politi- 
cal excitement  in  South  Carolina.  He  remarked,  “You  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  an  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  the  excitement  you  speak  of.  Go  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  offer  your  bonds  to  the  capitalists — I think  you  will  find 
purchasers.  If  not  write  me  and  I will  have  you  supplied  with 
documents  which  will  make  you  favorably  known  in  England.” 

I went  to  Philadelphia  where  I spent  a week.  Arriving  in 
New  York  I delivered  my  letters  of  introduction,  called  upon 
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Bankers  and  Capitalists,  offered  the  bonds  for  sale  but  as  I ex- 
pected I was  everywhere  met  with  the  remark  that  Southern 
State  bonds  were  not  in  demand  at  that  time.” 

After  spending  several  weeks  here  I went  to  Boston  find- 
ing the  Capitalists  there  were  less  inclined  to  purchase.  After 
a week's  absence  I returned  to  New  York  where  I imagined  I 
had  “a  nibble”  before  going  to  Boston,  from  a worthy  gentle- 
man to  whom  I had  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Mobile. 
He  usually  called  upon  me  after  supper,  spending  an  hour  or 
two  in  friendly  conversation.  On  the  second  night  after  my  re- 
turn he  visited  me,  and  I thought  looked  unusually  grave.  I in- 
quired if  he  had  had  any  late  news  from  Mobile?  He  said  that 
he  received  a letter  the  day  before  from  our  mutual  friend  Mr. 
Leavens  (one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  State  Branch  Bank) 
“It  is  a private  letter,”  he  said,  “but  I think  I ought  to  show  it 
to  you.  Here  it  is.”  Mr.  Leavens  wrote: — “The  board  is  becom- 
ing very  impatient  at  what  they  consider  the  tardiness  of  our 
President.  It  was  suggested  at  our  last  meeting  to  send  on  some 
person  to  aid  him,  or  as  his  successor  but  I opposed  the  meas- 
ure.” I handed  the  letter  back  to  the  gentleman,  opened  my  port- 
folio and  taking  out  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  act  appointing 
me  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, said,  “Our  friend  Leavens  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  Legislature,  when  I called  on  the  governor  for  the  bonds  and 
was  waiting  for  their  execution,  passed  this  law.”  Handing  him 
the  copy  I continued,  “Don't  you  think  the  gentleman  sent  here 
to  aid  or  succeed  me  would  make  an  awkward  figure?”  He  read 
the  law  then  answered  “I  think  so.  It  is  very  unusual,  I believe, 
for  States  to  appoint  agents  in  this  way.  This  is  highly  compli- 
mentary to  you.”  A long  conversation  followed,  on  the  resources 
of  Alabama  and  commercial  prospects  of  Mobile. 

On  leaving  he  said,  “I  will  see  you  tomorrow,”  I imagined 
I felt  his  visit  to  be  a second  “nibble”  at  the  bonds.  His  visits 
continued  almost  every  night  our  conversations  generally  being 
on  the  supject  of  my  mission.  He  told  me  what  he  thought  could 
be  obtained  for  the  bonds,  terms  of  payments,  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payable  in  Liverpool.  I offered  the  bonds  at  par,  interest 
and  principal  in  New  York  or  Mobile.  Becoming  tired  of  the 
negotiation  I concluded  I would  call  upon  Mr.  Gallitin,  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  one  of  the  banks  in  the  city,  and  have  a conversation 
about  the  sale  of  the  bonds  in  Europe.  I carried  with  me  the 
copy  of  the  law  appointing  me  agent.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  bonds  could  be  sold  in  Europe  quite  as  advantageously 
as  if  sold,  at  my  offer,  in  New  York.  I asked  him  if  he  could  be 
induced  to  go  with  me?  He  replied  that  he  should  like  it  very 
much  if  Mrs.  Gallitin  would  consent  to  go  with  him.  He  stated 
that  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  had  correspondents  in 
Europe  which  he  had  kept  alive  ever  since  for  the  benefit  of 
his  bank.  I remarked  if  I did  not  succeed  in  making  a sale  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two  I would  go  there,  in  that  event  I would 
remunerate  him  handsomely  if  he  would  go  with  me.  He  re- 
plied, “There  will  be  a party  at  my  house  tonight.  Come  to  it 
and  make  a speech  to  Mrs.  Gallitin  on  the  subject.”  I consented. 
Fortunately  my  tailor  that  day  brought  home  a new  suit  of 
clothes  made  in  the  latest  fashion.  I found  a large  party  at  ‘Mr. 
Gallitin’s.  Leading  me  to  the  back  part  of  the  parlor  where  Mrs. 
Gallitin  was  sitting  with  some  ladies  he  introduced  me 
as  the  brother  of  Gen.  Gaines.  Mrs.  Gallitin  received  me 
very  cordially  remarking  that  my  brother  was  a favor- 
ite of  hers,  their  acquainteance  having  begun  when  he 
was  a lieutenant.  I thought  this  a good  opportunity  to  make 
the  “speech,”  and  said  “I  am  permitted  by  Mr.  Gallitin  to  make 
a speech  to  you,  madame.  I have  been  here  more  than  a month 
as  a financial  agent  of  Alabama  to  sell  some  bonds  but  so  far 
have  been  unsuccessful;  and  if  I cannot  sell  them  in  the  next 
two  weeks  I must  go  to  Europe  to  sell  them.  Mr.  Gallitin  in  that 
event  consents  to  go  with  me  provided  you  will  accompany  him. 
Now,  madame,  if  you  will  consent  I promise  that  you  shall 
choose  the  ship  and  have  everything  your  own  until  we  return, 
except  the  business  which  Mr.  Gallitin  and  I must  manage.”  She 
answered  that  she  would  like  to  go  very  well  and  would  think 
of  my  proposition. 

Next  day  several  of  my  acquaintances  said  to  me,  “So  you 
are  going  to  Europe.”  My  answer  was  that  I would  go  if  I did 
not  succeed  soon  in  selling  the  bonds  in  New  York.  At  night 
the  gentleman,  before  mentioned,  called  upon  me  after  supper 
as  usual.  “I  hear  you  are  going  to  Europe,  Mr.  Gaines.”  “Yes,” 
I said,  “unless  some  of  the  New  York  capitalists  purchase  the 
bonds.”  We  were  sitting  beside  a table  on  which  were  writing 
materials.  He  remarked  the  bonds  were  not  in  form  for  the 
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market.  I said  I could  return  them  to  Tuscaloosa  and  have  others 
executed  in  a more  desirable  form.  “If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  that  the  interest  and  principal  should  be  paid  only  in  the 
United  States  then  make  both  payable  at  the  Phoenix  Bank 
here;  and  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  might  possibly  contract 
with  the  bank  to  pay  both  as  some  banking  house  in  England. 
Such  a contract  might  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  bonds 
which  would  make  them  marketable  in  England.  Think  of  it, 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  tomorrow  night.” 

Accordingly  next  evening  he  came.  Taking  our  seats  at  my 
little  business  table  I said,  “We  have  talked  a good  deal  upon 
this  subject  now,  write  down  what  you  think  can  be  done  in 
New  York  if  the  Bonds  are  replaced  by  others  in  the  form  you 
suggested,  then  I will  write  what  I think  my  State  will  be  satis- 
fied to  do.”  He  commenced  by  writing: — “It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  Alabama  will  replace  the  bonds,  neatly  executed  on  better 
paper,  with  interest  and  principal  payable  at  Phoenix  Bank, 
New  York,  semiannually,  with  the  interest  coupons  on  the 
margin  of  each  bond,  they  might  be  sold  in  New  York  pro- 
vided the  bank  will  contract  with  a banking  house  in  England 
to  furnish  funds  in  payment  of  the  coupons  and  the  bonds  as 
they  fall  due,  in  that  country.  This  contract  between  the 
Phoenix  Bank  and  the  banking  house  in  England  might  be 
printed  on  the  bonds  here.”  I wrote “ Alabama  will  execute 
new  bonds  in  the  form  you  suggest — coupons  and  bonds  pay- 
able at  the  Phoenix  Bank.”  He  was  of  this  opinion:  the  bonds 
might  be  sold  at  par  Alabama  paying  the  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool  at  the  date  of  each  payment.  I 
wrote  that  Alabama  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
exchange.  She  expected  par  for  the  bonds,  and  would  pay  the 
coupons  and  bonds  promptly  at  the  Phoenix  Bank.  He  replied 
it  was  no  use  in  prosecuting  the  matter  any  further — the  bonds 
could  not  be  sold  at  that  time  on  the  terms  I demanded.  He  de- 
parted somewhat  out  of  humor. 

On  his  return  next  night  I proposed  to  resume  the  subject. 
He  remarked  we  could  do  nothing,  that  he  had  had  a conversa- 
tion with  the  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank,  who  told  him  the 
Bank  would  willingly  collect  and  pay  the  interest  and  principal ; 
and  would  readily  contract  with  a first  class  banking  house  in 
England  to  pay  the  coupons  and  bonds  promptly,  such  contract 
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being  executed  on  the  back  of  the  bonds  would  render  them  sal- 
able in  England  and  give  them  a preference  over  bonds,  princi- 
pal and  interest  made  directly  payable  by  the  State  of  England. 
After  more  conversation  and  a continuation  of  our  suppositions 
writing  he  said  he  believed  his  friends  would  take  half  of  the 
bonds  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  other  half  after  paying 
for  the  first  in  satisfactory  installments.  He  proposed  that  at 
our  next  meeting  we  should  each  engage  a confidential  lawyer 
to  draw  up  a contract,  in  conformity  to  what  we  had  both  writ- 
ten, which  he  would  submit  to  his  friends.  If  satisfactory  to 
them  it  would  be  executed  on  their  part,  but  this  like  our 
discussions  must  be  confidential  until  after  the  payment  of  the 
first  installment  the  better  to  enable  his  friends  to  negotiate 
their  drafts  on  England.  The  contract  was  drawn  up,  approved 
by  us,  submitted  to  his  friends  and  the  day  after  was  executed. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  I was 
placed  in  a dilemma  as  I would  have  to  leave  New  York  with- 
out even  informing  Mr.  Gallitin  that  I had  sold  the  bonds. 

I lost  no  time  in  returning  home  via  Tuscaloosa  where  I 
returned  the  first  bonds  issued  to  the  State  Department  and 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  a copy  of  the  contract  with 
form  of  bonds  to  be  issued  which  he  promised  to  have  executed 
as  early  as  practicable  and  in  time  to  be  sent  to  the  Phoenix 
Bank  for  payment  of  the  first  installment.  In  the  meantime 
notes  for  our  Branch  Bank  at  Mobile  had  been  prepared.  The 
Bank  was  soon  put  in  operation.  The  new  banking  house  on  the 
corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Francis  streets  was  built,  with  superior 
vaults,  &c.  The  operations  of  the  institution  the  first  year  was 
very  satisfactory,  I was  re-elected  President  without  opposi- 
tion, and  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  Directory.  The  sec- 
ond year's  operations  were  also  satisfactory  to  the  Legislature 
and  I was  again  re-elected  without  opposition  but  there  were 
several  new  directors  elected  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  Bank  began  to  show  some  of  the  evils  of  the  State  banking 
system,  exclusively  State  property.  Speeches  were  made  at  our 
discount  table  advocating  the  discount  of  notes  supposed  to  be 
weak  and  unsafe. 

State  politics  more  and  more  every  year  weakened  the 
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bank;  and,  although  our  branch  became  a national  depository 
enjoying  every  favor  the  Government  could  safely  grant,  it 
was  unable  to  continue  specie  payments  during  the  financial 
crisis  produced  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  recharter  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  after  its  suspension.  In  1837,  I had  for  the 
first  time,  powerful  opposition  to  my  re-election.  I wras,  how- 
ever, elected  and  served  out  the  year  1838  with  the  determina- 
tion to  serve  no  longer.  I required  rest  as  my  health  was  a good 
deal  impaired. 

Our  State  Bank  with  all  its  branches  became  so  deranged 
and  embarrassed  by  the  financial  crisis,  just  passed  through, 
that  the  Legislature,  having  lost  confidence  in  State  banking, 
took  measures  to  wind  them  up.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  they  had  been  instrumental  is  developing  the  resources  of 
the  new  State,  and  facilitating  commerce.  Mobile  from  an  ordi- 
nary town  grew  to  an  important  commercial  city. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1843  my  health  was  so 
much  impaired  my  physician  ordered  me  to  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  mineral  waters.  Mrs. 
Gaines  and  I proceed  via  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  to  Guyanlotte — thence  by  stage  to  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  water  of  that  and  several  other  mineral  springs 
during  the  summer  benefitted  me.  The  pleasant  weather  of 
September,  which  had  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
my  health,  enabled  me  to  take  a retrospective  view  of  the  state 
of  my  affairs  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  I again  went  to 
work  with  them  by  addressing  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
stating  that  before  I left  home  a writ  had  been  served  upon  me 
for  an  alleged  balance  of  about  four  hundred  dollars  due  the 
government  when  in  fact  the  government  was  indebted  to  me 
several  thousand  dollars;  and  I requested  the  favor  of  him  to 
direct  the  re-examination  of  my  accounts,  by  the  proper  ac- 
counting officer,  and  to  instruct  him  to  correspond  with  me 
here  in  relation  to  any  items  requiring  explanation,  as  I would 
remain  here  some  weeks  longer  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  I 
waited  several  weeks  without  receiving  an  answer,  therefore 
determined  to  go  to  Washington  and  urge  a final  settlement  of 
my  accounts.  Upon  arriving  in  that  city  I took  lodging  at  Wil- 
lard’s Hotel,  and  early  next  morning  called  upon  the  Secretary 
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of  War,  Judge  Porter.  I thought  he  received  me  coldly.  I told 
him  that  I had  addressed  a letter  to  him  from  White  Sulphur 
Springs  several  weeks  ago  and  hoped  to  have  received  an  an- 
swer but  none  had  come  to  hand.  He  inquired,  “What  was  the 
subject  of  the  letter?”  I informed  him.  He  then  inquired,  “What 
were  the  services?”  Upon  telling  him,  he  said,  “I  must  have  re- 
ferred your  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford  of  the  Indian  Bureau,”  di- 
recting me  to  his  office.  Mr.  Crawford  informed  me  such  a 
letter  had  been  referred  to  him.  He  said  that  on  inquiring  at 
the  third  Auditor's  office  he  found  many  accounts  closed,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  reopened  for  further  examination.  I in- 
formed him  that  the  service  had  been  urged  upon  me  by  Major 
Eaton,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  Commissary  General  Gibson ; 
that  it  had  been  performed  by  me  at  no  little  sacrifice  of  my 
interests,  because  it  seemed  to  be  a necessity,  under  then  exist- 
ing circumstances, — to  save  bloodshed  and  preserve  peace 
among  the  Choctaws  in  one  case  and  to  remove  them  willingly 
in  the  other.  Mr.  Crawford  was  cold  and  “crusty.”  Leav- 
ing him  I returned  to  my  hotel  to  reflect  upon  what  I should  do 
next.  I had  left  at  home  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  service. 
I made  up  my  mind  to  call  the  following  morning  on  Gen.  Gib- 
son for  copies  of  his  letters  to  me  on  the  subject  of  removal  and 
subsistence  of  Indians;  and  through  him  to  obtain  from  the 
War  Department  evidence  of  the  promises  of  Secretary  Eaton 
made  to  me  on  the  Treaty  ground  at  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek.  Ac- 
cordingly I went  to  Gen.  Gibson's  office.  He  promised  to  do  as 
I requested.  I called  next  day  for  the  copies,  etc.  He  furnished 
me  with  copies  of  his  own  letters,  but  could  find  neither  record 
or  any  paper  in  the  War  office  of  Maj.  Eaton’s  verbal  prom- 
ises to  me.  He  said  that  about  the  time  Maj.  Eaton  returned 
from  the  Southwest  there  was  some  trouble  in  General  Jack- 
son’s cabinet,  and  Maj.  Eaton  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain. 
In  consequence  of  the  change  and  excitement  it  was  probable 
he  may  have  omitted  to  have  made  any  memorandum  of  his 
verbal  agreement  with  me.  I read  the  copies  while  in  General 
Gibson’s  office — one,  enclosing  me  the  appointment  of  Supt. 
of  removal  and  subsistence  of  Indians,  urged  me  to  accept  “if 
it  was  only  to  break  the  ice  and  pave  the  way  for  future  re- 
movals”— saying  that  my  requisitions  for  money  should  be 
promptly  complied  with  and  no  bond  would  be  asked  of  me; 
and  no  instructions  given  me  but  the  treaty  for  removal,  &c. 
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My  answer  to  this  was  that  I accepted  the  appointment  though 
at  much  personal  sacrifice.  Gen.  Gibson’s  second  letter,  after  I 
had  made  the  first  removal  in  the  fall  of  the  year  before,  stated 
that  “it  was  determined  to  continue  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
under  the  superintendance  of  officers  of  the  Army.”  He  was 
standing  by  me  when  I read  this.  I looked  up  saying,  “General, 
how  did  you  happen  to  write  this  lie!”  He  replied  in  evident 
anger,  “What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  “When  this  sentence  was 
written,”  I said,  “my  successor,  a citizen  like  myself,  was  ac- 
tually among  the  Indians,  as  my  successor  making  prepara- 
tions to  recommence  their  removal.”  “That  letter,”  said  the 
General,  “was  dictated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  stood  by 
me  while  I was  writing  it.”  “I  thought  so,”  I said,  “for  you 
know,  General,  I accepted  the  appointment  reluctantly  upon 
your  urging  me  to  accept,  ‘if  only  to  break  the  ice  and  pave  the 
way  for  future  removals’.” — 

I returned  to  Secretary  Porter’s.  Not  finding  him  in  I set 
out  for  my  hotel.  It  was  raining  as  I stepped  out  on  the  portico. 
Upon  opening  my  umbrella  the  secretary  passed  by  me  when 
one  of  the  ribs,  I think,  gave  him  a little  scratch  on  the  face.  I 
apologized,  saying,  that  I had  called  at  his  office  to  hand  him 
some  copies  of  correspondence,  furnished  by  Gen.  Gibson,  which 
he  would  oblige  me  by  putting  in  his  pocket  and  reading  them 
when  he  returned  to  his  office ; I would  call  on  him  next  day  for 
his  decision  on  my  petition  for  the  re-examination  of  my  public 
accounts.  His  reply  to  this  was,  “I  am  on  my  way  to  attend  a 
cabinet  meeting.”  By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  White 
House — we  were  walking  during  the  foregoing  conversation — 
so,  when  he  made  this  remark  we  separated.  When  I called  at 
his  office  next  morning  I was  informed  he  had  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia. No  message  was  left  for  me. 

Returning  to  my  hotel,  I addressed  a letter  to  President 
Tyler  giving  him  the  substance  of  the  details  of  Secretary 
Eaton’s  promises  to  me;  and  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
verbal  appointment,  also  of  my  acceptance  of  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  removal  and  subsistance  of  Indians,  my 
letter  from  White  Sulphur  Springs  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
incidents  relating  to  the  case  since  my  arrival  in  Washington, 
concluding  by  requesting  the  President  to  order  my  accounts 
reopened,  examined  and  settled. 
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Two  or  three  days  after  dispatching  this  letter,  I called 
upon  the  President.  He  told  me  he  had  read  my  interesting  letter 
and  was  of  the  opinion  I had  been  badly  treated,  that  Secretary 
Porter  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by  sickness  in  his  family 
there.  When  he  returned  he  would  act  upon  my  petition  and 
would  do  what  was  right  in  the  matter.  It  was  not  customary 
to  issue  such  an  order  as  I requested  but  he  would  have  a con- 
versation with  Porter  about  my  affairs  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

I was  now  pretty  certain  I should  be  detained  in  Washing- 
ton for  several  weeks,  therefore  the  state  of  my  purse  rendered 
it  necessary  our  expenses  should  be  moderated  by  going  to  a 
boarding  house.  Mrs.  Gaines  expressing  herself  willing,  I deter- 
mined to  look  out  next  day  for  a boarding  house,  and  accord- 
ingly ordered  my  bill.  Mr.  Williard  called  upon  me  to  inquire 
whether  I was  dissatisfied  with  my  room  or  treatment.  I told 
him  I was  not  but  found  I would  be  detained  in  the  city  for  sev- 
eral weeks ; the  state  of  my  purse  rendered  it  necessary  I should 
have  cheaper  board  than  I could  expect  in  a hotel.  Asking  him 
to  recommend  a comfortable  establishment,  he  said,  “I  wish 
you  to  remain  with  us.  I will  make  your  bill  as  moderate  as 
could  be  afforded  at  any  good  boarding  house,  and  you  can  pay 
it  after  you  return  home.  I have  a handsome  suite  of  rooms 
vacated  today  which  you  can  have  it  you  consent  to  stay.  If  you 
prefer  it  your  meals  shall  be  served  in  your  own  dining  room.’' 

I could  not  refuse  such  an  offer  so  that  evening  we  were 
in  possession  of  the  best  suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel. 

A week  or  two  of  leisure  was  now  before  us  which  was 
rendered  very  pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  my  brother’s  friends 
and  seeing  the  sights  the  Capitol  offered  at  that  period. 

I lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Secretary  Porter  after  his  re- 
turn. I was  received  with  an  apology  for  his  sudden  departure 
without  leaving  a message  for  me.  He  said  he  was  ready  for 
the  re-examination  of  my  accounts — a comfortable  room  was 
being  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  examine  them ; and  for  myself,  as  it  was  desirable  that 
I should  be  present  to  make  such  explanations  as  justice  might 
require.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  his  office  at  ten  o’clock  next 
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morning  when  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  accountant  and 
the  meeting  should  be  commenced. 

I accordingly  called  at  the  Secretary’s  office  at  the  time 
mentioned,  was  introduced  to  the  clerk,  then  shown  into  a com- 
fortable room.  The  clerk  was  a lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  an 
interesting,  intelligent  gentleman  which  rendered  my  attend- 
ance there  as  agreeable  as  it  was  necessary. 

The  re-examination  was  completed  in  about  a week.  When 
it  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  issued  an  order 
discharging  the  suit  against  me,  and  allowing  me  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  He  expressed  the  opinion  I was 
entitled  to  more  by  the  verbal  promises  of  Secretary  Eaton.  I 
petitioned  Congress  at  once  for  a further  allowance  for  leading 
the  exploring  party,  in  conformance  to  my  verbal  engagements 
at  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice to  myself  to  quiet  the  discontented  Indians  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  Congress  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifice  I encountered  by  suddenly  leaving  my 
mercantile  business  for  so  long  an  absence  required  for  explor- 
ing the  new  and  wild  country  of  the  Choctaws  acquired  at  the 
treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand,  their  removal,  and  aiding  in  bringing 
about  a sale  of  a portion  of  their  territory  to  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  thereby  “paving  the  way”  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  both  tribes  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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GAINES 

DEATH  OF  A GOOD  MAN 


From  the  Hayneville  Examiner 


Hon.  George  Strother  Gaines  died  at  State  Line,  Missis- 
sippi, in  Feb.  1873,  at  the  age  of  89  years.  He  came  to  Alabama 
in  1805 — sixty-eight  years  ago — and  it  was  over  him  that 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  ex-vice  president  of  the  union,  watched  as 
he  lay  afflicted  of  a fever  at  St.  Stephens,  in  1806.  He  sent  news 
of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms  to  General  Jackson  in  1813,  and 
explored  the  west  for  a home  for  the  Choctaws  in  1829.  He  was 
a Senator  from  Marengo  and  Clarke  in  1825 — forty-eight  years 
ago — and  owned  the  first  “store”  at  the  town  of  Demopolis.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  branch  bank  at  Mobile. 
When  General  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the  presidency, 
he  stood  on  the  porch  of  the  White  House,  and,  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Gaines,  told  the  president  elect,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  if 
Mr.  G.  should  ever  apply  for  an  office,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
not  refuse  him;  “for,”  said  General  J.  “Mr.  Gaines  will  ask  for 
no  position  he  cannot  fill.”  The  town  of  Gainesville,  in  Sumter 
County,  was  named  for  Mr.  Gaines  in  consequence  of  the  inci- 
dent, so  flattering  to  him,  to  be  found  in  “Brewer’s  Alabama,” 
page  526.  He  was  truly  a noble  man,  with  but  one  side  to  his 
honorable  nature.  And  he  deserved  to  live  out  the  full  measure 
of  a useful  life,  if  life  be  a blissful  existence.  Born  in  1784,  he 
was  a young  man  when  the  century  began.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Major  General  E.  P.  Gaines,  and  uncle  of  Hon.  F.  S.  Lyon, 
of  Marengo.  His  eye  had  glanced  over  the  most  memorable  pe- 
riod of  the  world’s  history;  and  he  had  lived  from  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  old  time  to  the  grossness  of  the  present  without  being 
corrupted  by  its  vices  and  follies.  There  are  but  few  men  like 
George  S.  Gaines  was,  and  the  fact  is  a grievous  one. 


The  Southern  Argus,  Selma,  Ala.,  Feb.  21,  1873. 
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FORT  STODDARD  IN  1799: 

SEVEN  LETTERS  OF 

CAPTAIN  BARTHOLOMEW  SCHAUMBURGH 
Edited  by 

Jack  D.  L.  Holmes1 

Although  there  is  relatively  more  information  available  on 
Fort  Stoddart  during  the  period  of  the  Creek  Wars,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  diligent  research  in  state,  local  and  na- 
tional archives  may  uncover  data  on  the  founding  and  early 
history  of  the  fort.  The  existence  of  these  seven  letters  is  a case 
in  point.  No  Alabama  historian  has  made  use  of  them  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  early  days  of  Fort  Stoddart. 

Presumably  named  for  the  first  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  Stoddert  (1798-1801), 2 it  was  located 
on  Ward’s  Bluff,  “on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mobile  River  and 
about  4 m.  [iles]  below  the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Ala- 
bama Rivers.”3  It  was  constructed  during  July,  1799  by  two 
companies  of  American  troops  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Captain  Bartholomew  Schaumburgh  of  the  2d  U.S.  In- 
fantry.4 


xThe  author  is  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  Birmingham 
Center  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

2There  is  considerabe  variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  fort.  It  appears 
at  Stoddert,  Stoddard,  and  Stodderd.  The  most  common  is  Stoddart, 
which  was  used  by  contemporary  writers.  Cf.  spelling  of  Major  Amos 
Stoddard,  author  of  Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana 
(Philadelphia,  1812). 

3Peter  J.  Hamilton  and  Thomas  M.  Owen  (eds.),  “Topographical 
Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Alabama  River,  August,  1814,  by  Major 
Howell  Tatum,”  Transactions  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society,  II 
(1897-1898),  171.  Cf.  H.  S.  Halbert  and  T.  H.  Ball,  The  Creek  War  of 
1813  and  1814  (Chicago,  1895),  29,  who  say  Fort  Stoddart  was  estab- 
lished three  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  five  by  water,  and  about  six  miles  above  the  Spanish  line 
(thirty-one  degrees). 

4Albert  James  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama  (reprint  ed.,  Birming- 
ham, 1962),  461;  Clarence  E.  Carter  (ed.),  The  Territory  of  Mississippi, 
1798-1817,  Vol.  V,  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States  (Wash- 
ington, 1937),  213,  note. 
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The  fort  consisted  of  a regular  frontier-style  stockade  with 
four  bastions  or  block-houses  and  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
later  Mount  Vernon  arsenal  landing.5 6  According  to  William  H. 
Jenkins,  the  fort  developed  into  a thriving  settlement  complete 
with  civil  and  admiralty  courts.  It  was  an  important  port  of 
entry  and  boasted  one  of  the  earliest  newspapers.  In  1807 
Aaron  Burr  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Stoddart,  and  six  years 
later  General  James  Wilkinson  led  American  troops  from  the 
fort  to  Mobile,  where  he  received  possession  of  that  town  from 
Spain.6 

Apparently  the  first  commander  of  Fort  Stoddart  was 
Captain  Bartholomew  Schaumburgh.  Born  in  Germany,  he  en- 
listed from  Pennsylvania  as  an  Ensign  in  the  First  Infantry  on 
March  4,  1791.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  March  5,  1792, 
and  on  September  4 of  that  year,  joined  the  First  Sub-Legion. 
He  received  his  captain's  commission  on  June  80,  1794,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Second  Infantry  on  November  1,  1796.7 

How  long  Captain  Schaumburgh  remained  in  command  at 
Fort  Stoddart  is  not  definitely  known.  Hamilton  and  Owen 
state  it  was  until  1804, 8 but  this  is  unlikely.  In  July,  1800  Major 
Thomas  Cushing,  commanding  the  troops  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers,  ordered  Captain  Schaumburgh  to  deliver 
Fort  Stoddart  to  Lieutenant  John  McClary  and  retire  to  head- 
quarters.9 Moreover,  on  June  1,  1802,  Schaumburgh  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  although  he  returned  to  serve  in  the  army  as 
major  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  on  May  15,  1812.  Once 
again  discharged  on  June  15,  1815,  he  died  on  December  8, 
1835.10 

Captain  Schaumburgh’s  warm  sense  of  humor  and  good- 


5Pickett,  Alabama,  461,  says  only  one  bastion  was  built. 

^William  H.  Jenkins,  “Alabama  Forts,  1700-1838,”  Alabama  Review, 
XII,  No.  3 (July,  1959),  169-70. 

"Francis  B.  Heitman  (comp.),  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of 
the  United  States  Army  . . . (2  vols.;  Washington,  1903),  I,  863. 

8Hamilton  and  Owen  (eds.),  “Topographical  Notes,”  171,  note. 

°Cushing  to  Shamburgh  [sic],  Loftus  Heights  (Miss.),  July  23, 
1800,  in  Letter  Book  of  Major  Thomas  Cushing,  U.  S.  National  Archives, 
Record  Group  98,  Post-Revolutionary  Commands,  Vol.  154. 

“Heitman  (comp.),  Historical  Register,  I,  863. 
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natured,  convivial  habits  are  indicated  in  his  letters.  There  is 
a story  about  his  performing  one  of  the  earliest  “American” 
marriage  ceremonies  in  Alabama  in  1800.  Two  young  lovers 
named  Daniel  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  Linder  arrived  at  Ft. 
Stoddart  on  Christmas  night  in  the  company  of  their  well- 
wishers.  It  seems  the  parents  objected  to  their  getting  mar- 
ried so  they  pleaded  with  the  “good-natured  old  German”  com- 
mander, Captain  Schaumburgh,  to  perform  the  nuptials.  At 
first  he  declined,  but  after  several  rounds  of  egg-nog,  he  took 
the  young  couple,  joined  their  hands  and  pronounced  in  his 
stentorian  voice,  “Go  home!  Behave  yourselves — multiply  and 
replenish  the  Tensaw  Country.”  This  rather  unofficial  cere- 
mony was  evidently  quite  effective,  for  residents  claimed  the 
couple  lived  many  years  as  man  and  wife.u 


It  is  surprising  that  the  following  letters  have  not  been 
utilized  previously.  In  1896  and  1899  Peter  J.  Hamilton  di- 
rected inquiries  to  the  War  Department  to  discover  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Spanish  and  early  American  forts  in  Ala- 
bama. The  assistant  adjutant  general  replied,  “Owing  to  a fire 
at  the  War  Department  in  1809,  and  to  the  burning  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  this  city  by  the  British  in  1815  [sic],  all  public 
records  prior  to  the  latter  date  are  very  meagre,  and  no  papers 
have  been  discovered  possessing  any  interest  to  your  in- 
quiry. . . 

In  the  letter-books  of  Major  Thomas  Cushing,  however, 
appear  numerous  references  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  years  of  transition  from  Spanish  to  American  domin- 
ion.13 The  following  seven  letters  form  an  interesting  sketch  of 
a little-known  period  in  the  history  of  Alabama. 


“Pickett,  Alabama,  464-65.  This  story  about  the  “merry-hearted 
German”  is  repeated  in  Halbert  and  Ball,  Creek  War,  31. 

“Peter  J.  Hamilton  to  War  Department,  Mobile,  October  7,  1896, 
January  28,  1899,  and  J.  C.  Gilmore  to  Hamilton,  War  Department, 
Washington,  November  10,  1896,  in  U.S.  National  Archives,  Record 
Group  94,  Reservation  File,  Ft.  St.  Stephens,  Alabama. 

“Letter-book  of  Major  Thomas  Cushing,  Letters  Received,  in  ibid., 
Record  Group  98,  Post  Revolutionary  Commands,  Vol.  154. 
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I. 

Schaumburgh  to  Cushing,  Fort  Stoddart,  July  19,  1799. 

Sir 

Enclosed  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  Returns  of 
the  Troops — Ordinance,  Quarter  Master — Hospital  department 
& Contractors  Stores — and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  examine 
the  return  of  the  hospital  department  in  'particular  minutely, 
and  you  will  find  the  state  of  the  medicine  miserable. — 14 

In  a letter  lately  received  from  the  Command,  in  Chief, 
dated  New  Orleans  June  Fifth,  I am  admonished  for  extrava- 
gance in  purchasing  fifteen  Gallons  of  Brandy,  Thirty  Gallons 
of  Wine,  and  Fifty  pounds  of  Chocolate,  for  the  use  of  the 
Hospital. — 

I thought  indeed  that  I acted  very  economically  when  I 
made  the  purchase — because  I calculated  that  every  man  of  my 
detachment  would  have  to  share  of  the  [s^c]  prevalent  fevers 
of  this  Country  (and  which  I already  experience)  in  that  case, 
surely  one  and  a half  quart  of  wine  for  each  man  cannot  be 
called  extravagance — besides  I have  been  sent  here  without  al- 
most any  medicine  which  Doctor  Carmichael  must  testify. — and 
that  small  parcel  that  was  sent  is  long  since  expended. — 15 

My  men  are  getting  already  sickly  and  the  sickly  season 
(which  is  August  & September)  has  not  arrived  yet. — 

Since  my  last  return  I have  lost  my  drummer  by  death,  & 
I sincerely  believe  for  want  of  Medicine — I pray  you  Sir,  should 


14Cushing  was  also  hurting  for  medical  supplies.  He  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson  complaining  about  the  detention  of  medicines  at 
Fort  Massac  and  warned  that  “the  lives  of  many  valuable  men  might 
have  been  saved,  who,  in  all  probability  are  doomed  to  fall  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detention . . .”  Cushing  to  Wilkinson,  Camp  Mulberry 
Vale,  July  22,  1799,  in  ibid.,  Vol.  153. 

15On  the  use  of  wine  for  medicinal  purposes  and  the  prevalence  of 
fevers  in  1799,  see  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes,  “Medical  Practice  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  during  the  Spanish  Period,  1769-1803,”  Alabama 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  I,  No.  3 (July,  1964),  332-36. 
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you  have  received  a supply  of  medicine,  to  consider  my  sit- 
uation. 

Doctor  Hogland  arrived  here  without  any  thing , no  not 
even  a Chirurgical  Instrument — If  one  of  my  men  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  break  an  arm  or  leg  & should  [it]  be  neces- 
sary to  amputate  the  limb,  I should  have  to  chop  it  off  with  a 
broad  ax. — 

My  ordinance  stores  are  also  deficient  particularly  powder 
and  slow  match,  the  last  article  which  is  absolutely  necessary  I 
have  not  a particle  of — if  any  thing  should  turn  up  in  this 
Quarter,  (which  we  cannot  foresee)  and  I should  have  to  use 
my  cannons  I should  be  obliged  to  run  about  the  Fort  with  a 
fire  brand  in  my  hands  to  fire  the  pieces. — 

I come  on  but  slowly  with  Fortifying — the  weather  is  so 
extremely  hot  that  I can’t  work  more  than  eight  hours  each 
day — I have  however  raised  my  Bastions  (four  in  Number)  to 
such  height  that  they  will  serve  as  a tolerable  defence,  one  of 
the  Barracks  the  back  of  which  forms  a curtain  towards  the 
river  is  raised,  & fit  to  be  occupied — and  by  the  last  of  next 
month  I expect  I shall  be  enabled  to  move  in  the  Fort. 

I have  had  three  desertions  from  this  place,  but  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  retake  them,  they  went  to  Mobile  where 
they  were  overtaken  by  Lieut.  Campbell,16  and  report  thereof 
been  made  to  the  Spanish  Commanding  Officer17  they  were  de- 
livered up  to  me — I have  had  them  tried  and  punished — & I hope 
the  good  & faithful  performance  on  the  Spanish  part  of  the  en- 
gagement made  between  our  General  & Governor  Gayoso  re- 


16Probably  Lieutenant  Joseph  Campbell,  who  enlisted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  Ensign  in  the  Second  Sub-Legion  on  May  12,  1794,  received 
his  lieutenant’s  commission  on  October  20,  1794,  and  transferred  to 
the  First  Arts  and  Engineers  on  November  1,  1796.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  on  February  28,  1800.  Heitman  (comp.),  Historical  Register, 
I,  278. 

17The  Spanish  commandant  of  Mobile  was  Captain  Manuel  de 
Lanzos.  For  a biographical  sketch,  see  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes,  “Gallegos 
notables  en  la  Luisiana,”  Cuadernos  de  Estudios  Gallegos,  Fasciculo 
LVII  (1964),  113-16. 
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specting  deserters,  will  prevent  desertion  from  my  detachment 
in  future — 18 

A man  lately  from  Georgia  reports  that  France  had  de- 
clared war  against  us — & that  he  actually  had  seen  the  declara- 
tion— have  such  things  happened?  Pray  what  part  will  Spain 
act  in  that  case? — 

The  Savages  in  this  quarter,  (meaning  the  Chactaws)  [sic] 
are  peaceable,  they  now  & then  steal  a cow  from  the  inhabitants 
but  they  do  no  other  harm. 

The  Creeks  are  insolent  to  extreme — I have  had  parties  of 
150  Strong  with  me,  and  very  often  for  their  insolence  I have 
wished  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  send  them  to  hell.— They 
have  even  gone  so  far,  when  they  could  not  get  from  me  what 
they  wanted,  to  ask  me,  '‘Who  gave  me  permission  to  come 
here,  cut  their  trees  down  & build  a Fort — The  Spaniards 
still  continue  to  give  provisions  to  our  Indians — ” and  they 
will  often  tell  me  when  I refuse  their  extravagant  demands  that 
although  “they  now  belong  to  the  Americans,  yet  their  friend 
the  Spanish  used  them  much  better” — The  Commissary  at  Mo- 
bile has  issued  not  less  than  3,000  Barrels  of  corn  to  the  Indians 
since  August  last. — 

This  day  Lieut.  McCrary19  leaves  this  place  for  New  Orleans 


^The  agreement  between  Brigade  Major  Lovell,  acting  for  General 
James  Wilkinson,  and  the  governor-general  of  Louisiana,  Manuel  Gay- 
oso  de  Lemos,  was  signed  in  February,  1799.  It  provided  for  a mutual 
return  of  deserters.  The  agreement  was  renewed  by  Gayoso  in  March, 
1799.  Gayoso  to  Conde  de  Santa  Clara,  No.  24,  Confidential,  New 
Orleans,  February  26,  1799,  Archivo  General  de  Indias  (Sevilla,  Spain), 
Papeles  Procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  (hereafter  cited  as  AGI,  PC), 
legajo  1502-b;  Gayoso  to  Wilkinson,  New  Orleans,  April  15,  1799,  draft, 
AGI,  PC,  leg.  215-b;  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes,  “The  Two  Series  of  the  Moni- 
teur  de  la  Louisiana, ’’  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  LXIV, 
No.  6 (June,  1960),  327-28. 

19Lieutenant  John  McClary  of  New  Hampshire,  enlisted  as  an  Ensign 
in  the  Second  Sub-Legion  on  May  12,1794.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
2d  Infantry  on  November  1,  1796.  He  received  his  lieutenant’s  com- 
mission on  March  3,  1799,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  St.  Stephens 
on  May  5,  1799.  He  was  made  a captain  on  July  1,  1801,  and  on  April 
1,  1802  transferred  to  the  1st  Infantry.  He  died  November  15,  1807. 
Heitman  (comp.),  Historical  Register,  I,  655;  Petition  to  Congress  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Washington  District,  September,  1806,  in  Carter  (ed.), 
Mississippi  Territory,  480;  Pickett,  Alabama,  461. 
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to  receive  from  Governor  Gayoso20  two  of  my  deserters. 

Lieut.  Cambpell21  was  married  on  the  24th  Ult.  to  a French 
Lady  a Widow,  with  three  children,  seven  Negroes,  Four  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle — Her  former  name  was  Truillier  [sic] — 22 

A few  days  hence  I shall  send  a duplicate  of  my  dispatches 

by  Land — mean  time  I am  Sir 

Your  most  obedt.  & very 
Humble  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburgh  [sw?],  Capt.  2d  Regt.  & Commandg. 
Fort  Stoddart  & its  independence. 

Major  Ths.  H.  Cushing 


II. 


Sir 


Augt.  31st,  1799 


I have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  a Return  of  the  Troops 
under  my  command,  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  31st  of  August 
inclusive. — I should  have  sent  you  a duplicate  of  my  dispatches 


^Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos  was  born  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  May  30, 
1747,  and  died  in  New  Orleans  on  July  18,  1799.  Appointed  governor  of 
the  newly-created  Spanish  Natchez  District  in  1787,  he  served  for  ten 
years  in  building  up  Spanish  defenses  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
encouraging  American  settlers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Spain. 
In  addition  to  a forthcoming  biography  by  this  writer,  see  Jack  D.  L. 
Holmes  (ed.),  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de  la  Luisiana, 
1792-1810  (Madrid,  1963),  173-78;  and  “Gallegos  notables  en  la  Luisi- 
ana,” 103-10. 

^See  supra,  note  1G. 

22Isabella  Trouillet  was  an  important  land-owner  in  Spanish  Ala- 
bama. American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  I,  634,  640  ff.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Antonio  Narbona,  and  widow  of  Pedro  (Pierre)  Trouillet, 
one-time  captain  of  the  Mobile  militia.  Pedro  died  in  1794.  Proposals 
for  Mobile  Militia  by  Baron  de  Carondelet,  New  Orleans,  July  10,  1792, 
AGI,  PC,  leg.  184-A;  Carondelet  to  Manuel  de  Lanzos,  New  Orleans' 
January  30,  1795,  AGI,  PC,  leg.  22. 
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of  the  19th  Ult.  had  I not  been  informed  that  Mr.  R.  Cochran,23 
who  bore  them  had  safe  arrived  at  Natchez.  My  dispatches  for 
the  Commander  in  Chief,24  under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of 
War — have  gone  by  water  via  New  Yark,  the  ship  they  went  by, 
sailed  the  2d  inst. — 

Lieut.  McCrary  whom  I had  sent  to  New  Means  for  two  of 
my  deserters,  has  returned — the  deserters  were  in  the  mean 
time  sent  on  board  of  a Spanish  Galley,  to  Mobile,  while  Mr. 
McCrary  went  in  a private  vessel,  they  passed  each  other  with- 
out knowledge — the  expenses  incurred  on  the  occasion  amounts 
ot  nearly  one  hundred  dollars — The  deserters  have  been  tried 
& punished — they  were  Sentenced  to  walk  the  gantelope  [sic] 
through  the  troops  at  this  Post  eighteen  times — believe  me 
when  1 assure  you  that  switches  were  laid  on  well,  so  that  they 
will  remember  it  for  some  time — 

The  sick  list  (as  you  will  perceive)  has  increased  much 
since  my  last  return,  & God  knows  when  it  will  stop— -the  In- 
habitants in  general  are  sickly  this  year,  owing  to  the  immence 
quantities  of  rains  we  had  last  spring. — 

I enclosed  you  a copy  of  a paragraph  from  the  Savannah 
Advertiser — which  announces  the  return  to  the  Creek  nation  of 
Indians  a Mr.  Bowles,25  probably  you  know  more  of  that  extra- 


23Robert  Cochran  emigrated  from  the  United  States  to  the  Natchez 
District  in  1789  with  a large  cargo  of  flour,  pelts,  tools  and  equipment 
to  establish  a cordage  factory.  He  and  his  brother  George  established 
a thriving  mercantile  business  in  Natchez  and  both  earned  the  favor  of 
the  Spanish  governor.  In  1792  Cochran  owned  1,500  arpents  of  land 
along  St.  Catherine’s  Creek,  and,  together  with  his  brother,  produced 
150  pounds  of  cotton.  Natchez  Census  of  1792,  AGI,  PC,  leg.  2353; 
Gayoso  to  Esteban  Miro,  No.  9,  No.  10,  Natchez,  August  6,  1789,  Gayoso 
to  Carondelet,  No.  46,  Natchez,  April  21,  1792,  AGI,  PC,  leg.  41. 

-4General  James  Wilkinson. 

''The  Columbian  Museum  & Savannah  Advertiser  was  published 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  by  Seymour  & Woolhopter  on  the  Bay.  It  fre- 
quently contained  information  on  Bowles’  activities,  e.g.,  the  January 
21,  1800  issue,  Bowles,  self-styled  leader  of  the  Muskogeean  Tribes,  was 
born  October  22,  1763  in  Maryland  and  died  December  23,  1805.  See 
sketches  by  A.  P.  Whitaker  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
II,  519-20,  and  Elisha  P.  Douglass,  “The  Adventurer  Bowles,”  William 
& Mary  Quarterly,  2d  Series,  VI  (1949),  3-23. 
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ordinary  man’s  history  than  I do — the  Spaniards  however  from 
whom  I have  the  information  are  alarmed;  Don  Andrew,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Govr.  of  New  Orleans,20  mentioned  the  matter 
to  me  in  a late  letter — and  Captn.  Lanzo’s  [sic],  the  Comman- 
dant of  Mobile,  tells  me  that  Bowles  has  actually  arrived  at 
Jamaica,  & that  he  was  to  leave  that  place  shortly  in  a ship  of 
war  for  the  Creek  Nation. — I hardly  believe  that  the  British 
Government  would  send  an  Emissary  among  our  Indian  Na- 
tions, either  from  motives  of  National  interest  or  private  Re- 
venge— But  should  the  thing  turn  out  as  represented  Mr.  Bowles 
might  contrive  to  prevail  on  the  Creeks,  to  revenge  his  suf- 
ferings, and  thereby  raise  commotion  among  our  Indians  and 
Spain,  which,  if  we  suffered,  would  at  once  be  breach  of 
treaty — I have  mentioned  the  matter  to  our  Governor. — 27 

Fort  Stoddart  is  not  yet  finished  [.]  the  sickly  state  of  the 
men  is  much  against  me — I have  however  completed  two  Bas- 
tions, & mounted  the  ordinance  [sic]  so  that  I am  very  well  se- 
cured from  an  insult — the  soldiers  barracks  are  also  under 
cover,  and  tomorrow  I begin  the  offs,  quarters. — 

I expect  from  the  Quarter  Master  General  Wilkins,  one 
quarter  cask  of  wine,  one  of  Brandy,  & a barrel  of  loaf  sugar, 
should  such  things  be  sent  on  to  you  I beg  you  to  forward  them 
to  me  as  soon  as  may  be — and  I have  the  honor  to  be  with  senti- 
ments of  esteem 

Yr.  Most  Obedt.  humble  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburgh  [sic] 
Captn.  2d  Regiment 

Commandg.  Fort  Stoddart 
Major  Ths.  H.  Cushing.28 


-“Andres  Lopez  de  Armesto,  born  about  1746,  had  been  director  of 
the  first  public  school  in  New  Orleans  in  1772-1779,  and  from  1780 
secretary  of  the  government  with  the  rank  commensurate.  He  was 
fluent  in  English,  French  and  Latin.  His  wife  was  Sinforosa  Prado  y 
Navarrete.  Holmes  (ed.),  Documentos  de  la  Luisiana,  387  note;  New 
Orleans  Notarial  Records,  Pedesclaux  (notary),  Vol.  36,  fol.  50. 

-'The  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  Winthrop  Sargent, 
born  May  1,  1753  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  died  January  3, 
1820.  For  bio-bibliography,  see  sketch  by  Benjamin  H.  Pershing  in 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVI,  368-69. 

2SThomas  Humphrey  Cushing  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  en- 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 


MOBILE  BAY  AND  RIVER 
Drawn  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  1799 
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III. 

Fort  Stoddart,  September  3d,  1799 

Dear  Major 

Your  favour  of  the  20th  of  July,  together  with  the  copies 
of  the  Military  Law — & contract  came  to  hand  only  on  the 
31st  Ult.28 

The  return  of  Ordinance  [sic]  Qr.  Master,  Hospital,  and 
Contractors  Department  having  been  forwarded  to  you  on  the 
19th  of  July  via  New  Orleans — I intended  to  send  an  express  to 
you  by  land,  on  the  1st  inst : with  the  return  of  the  troops 
only — but  your  letter  prevented  it. — 

I have  mustered  and  inspected  my  company  on  the  1st  Inst. ; 
& transmit  you  herewith  the  Rolls,  and  as  I have  made  a small 
purchase  of  Medicine  since  my  last  dispatches,  I also  enclose 
for  your  information  a return  of  that  Department — 

You  have  directed  me  to  furnish  you  with  a copy  of  my  in- 
structions— I should  have  paid  prompt  obedience  to  your  Or- 
ders, but  from  motives  which  are  as  follows. 


listed  from  that  state  as  a sergeant  in  the  6th  Continental  Infantry, 
January  1776.  He  rose  to  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Massachusetts  on 
January  1,  1777,  and  to  first  lieutenant  on  January  12,  1778.  Taken 
prisoner  on  May  14,  1781,  he  was  exchanged  and  breveted  captain  on 
September  30,  1783.  He  remained  in  Jackson’s  Continental  Regiment  in 
November,  1783,  and  served  to  June  20,  1784.  He  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  2d  Infantry  on  March  4,  1791.  After  serving  in  the 
second  sub-legion  during  1792,  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  assigned 
to  the  First  Sub-Legion  on  March  3,  1793.  He  was  inspector  of  the 
army  from  February  27,  1797  to  May  22,  1798.  After  his  command  at 
Natchez  of  U.S.  troops  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  suc- 
ceeding Isaac  Guion,  Cushing  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  2d  Infantry  on  April  1,  1802.  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General 
duties  occupied  him  from  March  26,  1802  until  May  9,  1807.  He  was 
promoted  to  colonel  on  September  7,  1805  and  to  brigadier  general  on 
July  2,  1812.  Honorably  discharged  on  June  15,  1815,  he  died  on  October 
19,  1822.  Heitman  (comp.),  Historical  Register,  I,  348;  Letter-Books, 
Record  Group  98,  vols.  153-154. 

20Cushing  to  Shamburgh,  Natchez,  July  20,  1799,  in  ibid.,  Vol.  153. 
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My  instructions  contain  matters  and  things,  which  should 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  body,  it  would  probably  have  a 
bad  tendency,  and  I am  assured  you  would  not  like  it,  for  my 
consideration — The  conveyance  from  this  to  Natchez  by  Land 
is  by  no  means  a safe  one — the  express  is  exposed  to  many  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers. — 


I hope  Sir,  my  remonstrances  will  meet  your  approbation, 
and  I beg  you  not  to  construe  them  as  a caprice  of  mine,  or  dis- 
obedience of  your  orders — I shall  copy  and  have  them  ready  to 
forward  them  in  a moments  warning  should  you  think  proper 
to  have  them  sent  to  you  Notwithstanding. — 


John  Jones,  a soldier  of  L.  Lewis's  Company  who  was  sent 
here  by  the  General,  express,  and  whom  I detained  to  carry  back 
dispatches — has  deserted  me— I am  informed  he  has  gone  to 
the  Chickasaw  Indians  to  live. — 


I pray  you  to  send  back  my  express  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  all  the  News  you  have,  I get  none  at  this  damn'd  out  of 
the  way  place — He  is  the  only  man  that  can  be  sent  express.— 

Our  friend  Gayoso  is  no  more  I lament  the  loss — 30  I have 
however  all  assurances  of  friendship  from  the  present  Gover- 
nor,31 & shall  embrace  every  opportunity  to  send  my  necessary 
communication  to  you  that  way — 


“Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos  died  July  18,  1799.  He  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  most  of  the  American  officers  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
See  supra,  note  20. 

^Gayoso  was  succeeded  in  the  political  command  of  the  provinces 
of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida  ad  interim  by  Dr.  Nicolas  Maria  Vidal, 
the  military  judge  advocate  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  provinces; 
and  in  the  military  command  toy  Colonel  Francisco  Bouligny  of  the 
Regular  Louisiana  Infantry  Regiment.  Holmes  (ed.),  Documentos  de  la 
Luisiana,  371  note;  Minutes  of  the  New  Orleans  Cabildo  (city  council) 
(New  Orleans  Public  Library  Manuscript  Collection),  July  19,  1799, 
IV,  46. 
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I thank  Mrs.  Wilkinson32  for  her  kind  remembrance  of  me, 
I hope  she  enjoys  good  health- — I pray  you  to  mention  to  her  in 
respectfull  terms — also  to  the  Young  Gentleman — my  love  to 
Mrs.  F — and  I am  with  sentiments  of  respect  & Esteem 

Dr.  Major  Your  most  Obedt.  & humble  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburgh 
Captn.  2d  Regt. 

Major  Ths.  H.  Cushing. 


IV. 

Fort  Stoddart,  Octr.  20th  1799 
Sir 

Your  letter  dated  Loftus  Heights  Sepr.  4th33  I received  by 
the  hands  of  a Mr.  Bassett,84  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

^Wilkinson  was  married  first  to  Ann  Biddle  and,  upon  her  death, 
secondly  to  Celestine  Laveau  Trudeau.  See  biographical  sketch  by  I 
J.  Cox  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XX,  222-26;  and  the 
following:  Manuel  Serrano  y Sanz,  El  brigadier  Jaime  Wilkinson  y 
sus  tratos ...  (Madrid,  1915);  Jose  Navarro  Latorre  and  Fernando  So- 
lano Costa  Conspiracion  espanola?  1787-1789  (Zaragoza,  Spain,  1949); 
James  Ripley  Jacobs,  Tarnished  Warrior,  Major-general  James  Wilkinson 
(New  York,  1938);  Thomas  R.  Hay  and  M.  R.  Werner,  The  Admirable 
Trumpeter  . . . (Garden  City,  New  York,  1941). 

^Cushing  to  Shamburgh  [sic],  Loftus  Heights,  September  4,  1799, 
in  Letterbook,  Record  Group  98,  Vol.  153.  Cushing  was  highly  critical 
of  Schaumburgh’s  manners  and  procedures  when  he  wrote:  “You  may 
possibly  consider  yourself  and  command  independant  of  my  authority 
and  withhold  your  reports  from  this  consideration,  tho’  I can  hardly 
believe  this  to  be  the  case  as  the  General  informed  me  that  you  were 
advised  of  his  intention  to  leave  the  country  & directed  to  receive  orders 
from  & make  communications  to  the  Senior  officer  on  the  Mississippi 
during  his  absence.  To  set  you  right  in  this  respect  however  (if  you 
have  entertained  an  improper  opinion)  and  to  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing on  this  subject  in  future  I enclose  a transcript  from  the 
Generals  Instructions  to  me  on  his  leaving  this  country . . .” 

^Quite  possibly,  Thomas  Bassett,  listed  in  the  census  of  the  Spanish 
post  of  St.  Stephens  in  1797,  as  being  38,  married  to  an  American,  35, 
with  four  children  and  six  slaves.  He  was  married  to  Lucy  Bassett,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Nathaniel,  claimed  land  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thichapataw  Bayou,  subsequently  called  Bassett’s  Creek. 
Census  of  San  Estevan  by  Juan  delaVillebeuvre,  April  16,  1797,  AGI. 
PC,  leg.  64;  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  I,  629,  638  ff. 
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From  the  tenor  of  that  letter  it  would  appear  that  you  had 
not  received  my  dispatcher  I have  transmitted  to  you  on  the 
19th  of  July  last,  by  Lieut.  McCrary,  via  New  Orleans — for 
which  I am  extremely  sorry — But  because  the  person  (Mr. 
Cochran)  to  whom  the  packet  was  intrusted,  did  disappoint 
both  you  & me,  I cannot  conceive  myself  chargeable  either  with 
neglect  of  duty,  or  of  entertaining  improper  opinions — I have 
obey’d  the  orders  which  directed  me  to  report  to  you  almost  in- 
stantaneously— I know  sir,  that  I must  receive  orders  from  a 
Superior,  & I know  of  no  one  from  whom  I should  prefer  re- 
ceiving orders  but  yourself — Your  rebuke  therefore,  (although 
I felt  no  guilt)  had  its  desired  effect — however  I hope  by  this 
time  you  are  convinced  that  you  have  prejudged  me. 

The  business  respecting  the  bill  of  Exchange,  drawn  by 
Lt.  McClary  I knew  nothing  of,  it  was  not  done  by  my  orders, 
Lieut.  McClary  drew  the  bill  (as  he  informed  me)  to  discharge 
the  debt  he  had  contracted  while  commanding  Officer  of  Fort 
St.  Stephens,  for  victualling  his  detachment  & for  provision 
expended  in  the  Indian  Department. — ^ 

Mr.  McClary  I believe  is  fully  authorized,  to  do  as  he  has 
done — & your  Quarter  Master  General  knew  it — I have  advised 
McClary  to  go  & settle  his  accounts,  he  is  the  bearer  of  this 
letter — & because  this  officer  goes  to  you,  I have  trusted  a copy 
of  my  instructions  to  his  care,  for  your  information — He  will 
also  present  a small  account  which  has  unavoidable  [ sic ] in- 
curred during  my  command,  which  I beg  sir  you  will  order  the 
Quarter  Master  to  discharge. 

The  public  is  in  arrear,  to  part  of  my  detachment  for 
Eight,  & to  others  for  ten  months  pay;  a few  months  pay 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  Officers,  Soldiers,  Doctor  & Inter- 
preter. 

The  sickness  in  my  detachment  seems  to  abate  a little — 
but  the  convalescents  remain  very  feeble — I have  lost  one  man 
by  death  (George  Mealey)  since  my  last  return. 


“Gushing  to  Shamburgh  [sic],  September  4,  1799  discusses  Lieut. 
McClary’s  financial  difficulties  in  this  matter. 
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A few  days  ago  I was  informed  by  the  little  king  of  the 
Chickasaw  Hay,  that  a Chief  of  the  Chactaws,  [sic]  living  at  the 
Six  Towns,  who  had  been  lately  at  New  Orleans,  had  returned 
with  directions  from  the  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  New 
Orleans38 — to  invite  all  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Chactaws  [sic]  Na- 
tion to  repair  to  that  place  to  receive  presents  in  consequence  of 
which  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Towns  had  already  gone,  and 
many  from  the  upper  towns  were  preparing  to  go. — This  pro- 
cedure of  the  Spaniards  is  very  extraordinary,  & if  true  dan- 
gerous, for  what  business  have  they  to  make  presents  to  our 
indians  if  they  had  not  something  or  other  in  view — 

I doubt  not  Sir,  that  the  information  is  true — however  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  an  exact  account,  whenever  some  of 
the  Chiefs  who  live  on  the  River  about  me,  return. 

The  Asst.  Qr.  Master  Genl.  was  directed  to  pack  up  my 
Company  winters  Cloathing,  which  I have  brought  on  with  me 
— but  did  not  examine  them  till  lately — and  I find  that  he  either 
out  of  friendship  to  me,  or  from  ignorance  has  pack’d  up 
woollen  overalls  of  all  colours,  imaginable — & those  of  the 
worst  kind — I cannot  suppose  that  he  had  orders  so  to  do, 
because  there  were  more  overalls  in  store,  then  were  wanting 
for  all  the  troops  at  Head  Quarters — this  is  the  first  instance 
to  my  recollection  that  one  Company  has  been  Cloathed  so 
Fantastically. 

I must  beg  you  again  Sir,  that  if  the  Quarter  Master  Gen- 
eral should  send  on  the  Wine,  & Brandy,  I mentioned  in  my 
last  letter  to  you,  to  forward  them  to  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
I am  quite  dry. — 

I have  had  a story  here  that  Genl.  Wilkinson  had  died  on 
his  passage  to  New  York,  God  forbid  that  such  accident  should 
have  befallen  his  family. — 37 


^Possibly  Pedro  Duverge,  Commissary  of  Indians  at  New  Orleans 
in  1792,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $360.  A.  P.  Nasatir  (ed.),  “Govern- 
ment Employees  and  Salaries  in  Spanish  Louisiana,”  Louisiana  His- 
torical Quarterly,  XXIX,  No.  4 (October,  1946),  78. 

^Wilkinson  had  left  New  Orleans  during  the  first  week  in  July. 
He  did  not  die  on  the  voyage  to  Philadelphia.  Knoxville  Gazette,  Au- 
gust 7,  1799;  Jacobs,  Tarnished  Warrior,  189. 
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The  General  told  me  that  he  should  be  back  by  the  last  of 
October — I hope  he  is  already  back — and  for  this  reason  I 
have  not  wrote  to  him,  nor  sent  my  return — 

I have  detained  McClary  three  days  longer  than  I intended 
expecting  Clarke,  my  last  express’s  return,  but  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  him  as  yet,  I hope  no  accident  has  happened  to 
him.-— He  left  this  place  on  the  5th  Ultimo. — 

I pray  you  Sir  to  mention  me  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  family 
— and  I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  deference  Dr.  Sir. 

Your  most  Obedt.  & Humble  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburgh  [sic] 
Captn.  2d.  ftegt.  Commanding 


Major  T.  H.  Cushing 

Commanding  the  Troops  on  the  Mississippi  & Tombigby  Rivers. 

Note:  Just  before  sealing  this  letter  an  Indian  (a  man  of 
truth)  as  my  Interpreter  says,  informs  me  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  six  towns  have  sent  word  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Indian 
Agent,38  that  he  must  tell  Mr.  McKee,  lately  appointed  an 
Agent  for  the  six  towns8®— that  they  wanted  no  beloved  man 
in  their  Towns—1 Those  rascals  you  must  know  sir  have  always 
been  attached  to  the  Spaniards. 

(Signed)  B.S. 


^Samuel  Mitchell  was  named  U.S.  Indian  agent  to  the  lower  towns 
of  the  Choctaws  in  1798.  Ibid.,  175. 

^Colonel  John  McKee  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia  in 
1767.  Appointed  U.S.  agent  to  the  Choctaws  in  1799,  he  was  suspected 
of  connection  with  the  Blount  Conspiracy,  but  his  involvement  was 
not  proved.  He  used  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Choctaws  to  join 
the  U.S.  in  the  Creek  Wars.  A resident  of  Tuscaloosa  in  1819,  he  repre- 
sented the  Middle  Alabama  District  in  Congress  from  1823  to  1829.  He 
died  on  August  11,  1832  in  Greene  County.  “Burr’s  Conspiracy,”  Ala- 
bama Historical  Society’s  Publications,  III  (1898-1899),  168  note;  Arthur 
P.  Whitaker,  The  Mississippi  Question,  1795-1803  (New  York,  1934), 
125-26;  Sargent  to  Pickering,  Mississippi  Territory,  July  17,  1799,  in 
Dunbar  Rowland  (ed.),  The  Mississippi  Territorial  Archives,  1798-1803 
(Nashville,  1905),  155-56. 
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V. 

Fort  Stoddart,  October  24th  1799 


Dr.  Sir 

This  moment  I received  from  the  Commandant  of  Mobile 
the  inclosed  information — And  as  I deemed  essential  necessary 
for  your  information,  I hasten  to  forward  it  pr.  express  over 
land  to  Fort  St.  Stephens,  where  I hope  it  will  overtake  Lt. 
McClary,  who  left  this  place  on  Sunday  last  for  your  place. — 

I doubt  not  but  that  the  information  herein  contained  are 
true,  and  I have  also  reason  to  believe,  from  information  I 
have  received  that  the  Alabamahs40  have  a design  to  attack 
this  Post — they  will  however  not  accomplish  their  design  so 
easy  as  they  have  done  that  at  the  Appalachy41 — I am  prepared 
for  them  I have  informed  you  in  a former  letter  that  I had 
acquainted  Colonel  Hawkins42  of  the  business  respecting  Bowles 
— but  I have  not  heard  from  him  since — I know  not  where 
he  is — I am  anxious  to  hear  from  you — mean  time  I have  the 
honor  to  be  with  great  esteem  Dr.  Sir. 

Yr.  most  Obedt.  & humble  Servant 

Bw.  Shamburgh 

Captn.  2d  Regt.  Commandg. 

Note:  I have  sent  ycu  the  original  letter  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
mandant— & a translation  of  the  same. — 

(signed)  B.W.S. 


40The  Alibamu,  Alabama,  Alibamon,  etc.,  were  a Muskhogean  tribe 
of  the  Creek  confederacy  that  lived  in  southern  Alabama.  See  Frederick 
Webb  Hodge  (ed.),  Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico 
(2  vols.,  reprint  ed.,  New  York,  1960),  I,  43-44. 

41The  store  of  William  Panton  & Co.  at  San  Marcos  de  Apalachee 
(St.  Marks,  Florida)  w^as  captured  by  Indians  led  by  Bowles  in  1792. 
Bowles  was  subsequently  captured  himself,  but  in  1800  he  returned 
and  captured  the  store  once  again!  See  Lawrence  Kinnaird,  “The  Sig- 
nificance of  William  Augustus  Bowles’  Seizure  of  Panton’s  Apalachee 
Store  in  1792,”  Florida  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  IX  (1931),  156-92; 
AGI,  PC,  leg.  1574. 

“Benjamin  Hawkins  was  born  August  15,  1754,  and  died  June  6, 
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VI. 

Fort  Stoddart,  Novr.  3rd.  1799 

Dear  Major 

By  a young  man,  the  son  of  a Mr.  Bates,43  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  who  came  lately  from  Georgia,  by  the  way  through 
the  Creek  Nations — I am  informed  that  during  several  days 
rest  at  the  Town  where  Colonel  Hawkins  resides,44  he  saw  the 
villian  [sic]  who  robbed  our  people  on  the  National  Barrier, 
bringing  back  & delivering  up  to  Colonel  Hawkins  part  of 
what  they  had  stolen. — 45  that  the  colonel  had  been  on  the  line 
when  the  robbery  was  committed,  & that  his  property  had 
likewise  been  taken  from  him,48  & as  he  told  Bates  that  the 
affairs  had  like  to  turn  out  in  blood  shed — but  that  there  now 


1818,  after  a career  of  great  contributions,  especially  in  Indian  affairs. 
A staunch  Federalist,  Hawkins  was  appointed  by  President  Washington 
in  1795  to  deal  with  the  Creek  Confederation.  The  Treaty  of  Coleraine 
(1798)  was  the  beneficial  result.  For  additional  information,  see  sketch 
by  Robert  Preston  Brooks,  “Benjamin  Hawkins,”  in  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  VIII,  413;  Benjamin  Hawkins,  “A  Sketch  of  the 
Creek  Country,  in  the  Years  1798  and  1799,”  Collections  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  III,  Part  I (1848),  3-88;  “Letters  of  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, 1796-1806,”  in  ibid.,  IX  (1916),  1-500;  Merritt  B.  Pound,  Benjamin 
Hawkins — Indian  Agent  (Athens,  Georgia,  1951). 

^Ephraim  and  Joseph  Bates  both  lived  in  the  Tensaw-Tomibigbee 
area.  In  the  1785  census  of  the  Tensaw  district,  Ephraim  Bates  was 
married,  with  1 child,  a negress,  and  one  horse.  Jean  Linder,  “Liste  des 
habitans  etablis  aux  Tinsas,”  July  27,  1785,  AGI,  PC,  leg.  198.  Joseph 
was  listed  in  the  same  census  with  a wife,  6 children,  one  Negro  slave, 
6 horses,  and  12  cattle. 

“Hawkins  maintained  his  camp  at  Coweta  Tallauhassee  during  1798 
and  1799. 

troubles  along  the  drawing  the  thirty-first  parallel  are  described 
by  Stephen  Minor,  the  Spanish  commissioner,  in  Minor  to  Gayoso, 
Limits  Camp  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  August  5,  14,  1799,  AGI, 
PC,  leg.  2355;  Ellicott  to  Secretary  of  State  (Pickering),  Camp  on  the 
Chatahocha,  August  21,  1799,  and  Appalachy,  October  9,  1799,  National 
Archives,  Southern  Boundary,  U.S.  and  Spain,  Andrew  Ellicott,  Record 
Group  76  (3  vols.),  III. 

^The  Seminoles  stole  several  horses  from  Hawkins.  Hawkins  to 
William  Panton,  Cowetuh,  Tallauhassee,  October  14,  1799,  Forbes  Col- 
lection, Mobile  Public  Library. 
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was  every  appearance  of  reconciliation — You  must  understand 
Sir  that  this  Robbery  was  committed  only  by  a small  Banditti 
calPd  Seminoles — who  live  I believe  in  the  Spanish  Territory — 

I wonder  Colonel  Hawkins  has  not  dropt  me  a line  on  the 
subject, — 

I informed  you  in  my  letter  of  the  24th.  Ulto.  that  I had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Alabamas  contemplated  to  pay  me 
a hostile  visit — I will  now  state  to  you  the  information  I had 
received  which  gave  rise  to  what  I mentd.  to  you. — 

An  Inhabitant  whose  name  it  would  be  improper  to  insert 
here,  but  in  whom  I can  put  the  most  implicit  confidence — 
informed  me  that  on,  or  about  the  14th.  Ult:  a half  breed  (a 
relation  of  my  informants)  came  from  the  nation  on  a visit  to 
him,  informed  & at  the  same  time  cautioned  him  to  have  a 
good  look  out,  that  the  Allabamas  (the  chief  men  of  which 
are  Tomihago  & Spuf-ney),  had  a bad  design  on  my  post  & 
the  settlements  on  the  rivers — that  they  had  appointed  a day 
to  meet  in  counsel  to  determine  on  the  matter,  but  the  day 
appointed  had  not  arrived  when  my  informants  relation  came 
away,  the  secret  however  had  leak’d  out  by  means  of  a squaw — 
and  was  as  follows — 

That  the  above  named  chiefs  with  three  hundred  warriors 
would  descend  the  river  & take  with  them  a large  quantity  of 
poultry  & under  pretext  of  going  to  Mobile,  but  would  stop 
at  my  post  first,  ask  for  a little  provision,  & give  to  the  garrison 
the  refusal  of  the  market,  that  they  would  offer  it  for  a mere 
trifle,  and  thereby  to  draw  all  the  garrison  to  the  landing — 
and  when  thus  intermixed  with  my  men,  that  they  would  seize 
and  hold  them,  till  they  shoud  [sic]  rob  me  of  every  thing  they 
thought  proper  to  take,  and  in  order  that  I might  not  suspect 
their  design,  they  would  bring  with  them  their  women  & chil- 
dren— From  the  above  relation  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  take  hair. — 

Although  I felt  not  the  least  uneasy  about  this,  or  any 
other  stratagem,  yet  I was  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the 
meeting — I therefore  engaged  a person  (a  man  who  had  lived 
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in  their  Towns,  & was  well  acquainted  with  the  language)  to 
go  among  them,  with  orders  to  remain  with  them,  until  he 
should  see  preparation  for  a movement,  or  collect  some  other 
information  of  import  on  this  subject — 

Last  Thursday  the  21st.  Ult:  my  Messenger  returned,  and 
gave  me  the  following  information. — 

That  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  TJlt:  that  the  pro- 
position was  made  as  above  stated  that  by  some  it  was  ap- 
plauded, & by  others,  or  by  the  majority  reprobated,  & that 
the  whole  business  had  been  laid  aside  as  a bad  undertaking — 
and  this  being  the  case  I have  nothing  to  fear,  yet  I shall  be 
upon  my  guard,  because  I know  the  Creeks  are  dissatisfy’d. — 

The  English  privateers  are  cruising  between  Pensacola, 
New  Orleans  & Mobile,  & take  every  vessell  they  meet  with, 
they  have  lately  taken  a vessell  richly  loaden,  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Panton,  Leslie  & Co. — 

Silas  Clarke,  the  express  arrived  here  on  the  last  of 
October  by  whom  I have  reed,  your  letter  of  the  21st.  Ult: — 

I have  observed  the  error  in  my  Muster  Rolls,  and  will 
rectify  them,  this  letter  goes  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  goes 
to  your  places,  & is  in  great  hurry — I have  therefore  the  honor 
to  be  with  great  respect  & esteem 

Dr.  Major 

Your  Most  Obedt.  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburgh  [sic]  Captn.  2d  Regt.  Commanding 

Note:  Two  chiefs  of  the  Upper  Chactaw  [sic]  Towns  have 
gone  to  New  Orleans  for  presents,  since  I mentioned  to  your 
[sic]  the  Spanish  invitation,  I shall  know  what  they  have  re- 
ceived when  they  return. 


(signed)  B.  W.  S. 
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I was  informed  yesterday  by  the  Commandt.  of  Mobile 
that  Bowles  had  made  good  his  landing  at  the  Appalachacola 
— that  he  had  about  200  Indians  with  him  from  all  Nations. 

Major  Ths.  H.  Cushing 

Commandt.  of  the  Troops  on  the  Mississippi  & Tombigby  Rivers. 


YII 

Fort  Stoddart,  Dec.  1st  1799 


Sir 

The  bearer  hereof  is  on  his  way  to  Natchez  & just  calls 
for  a passport,  I have  therefore  only  time  to  drop  you  a few 
lines  & inclose  for  your  information  some  communications  I 
have  received  from  Col.  Hawkins — to  whom  I had  sent  an  -ex- 
press with  information  of  the  arrival  at  Appalachicola,  of  a 
Mr.  Bowles — the  person  I have  made  mention  of  to  you  in 
almost  every  letter  I have  had  the  honor  to  write  to  you.  It 
is  quite  probable  you  have  thought  but  little  about  that  man, 
because  you  did  not  say  one  word  about  him  in  your  letters 
by  Clarke — But  I am  of  opinion  that  he  is  worth  our  atten- 
tion.— tT 

I should  have  forwarded  the  inclosed  sooner,  but  oppor- 
tunities for  Head  Quarters  by  land,  offer  but  seldom,  except 
I send  expresses  & the  communication  by  water  via  New  Orleans 
is  by  no  means  safe — the  English  privateers  are  constantly  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Mobile  Bay  & take  every  vessell,  they 
have  lately  captured  one  by  which  I am  considerable  the  looser 
[sic]  in  stores  shipped  for  me  from  New  Orleans. — 


4TCushing  answered  Schamburgh’s  complaint:  “Your  conclusion  that 
I thought  little  of  Bowles,  because  I did  not  mention  him  in  my  letter 
by  Clark,  is  not  correct — The  truth  is  I had  no  particular  instructions 
to  give  you  on  his  subject — Bowles  is  acting  in  East  Florida  or  in 
Georgia,  & much  nearer  to  the  Posts  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  Pinkney,  than  to  those  on  the  Mississippi  & Tombigby  rivers — 
Colonel  Hawkings  [sic]  is  near  the  spot,  & constantly  watching  his 
movements  & making  communications  to  government  & there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  proper  measures  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace  & 
dignity  of  the  United  States.  . . .”  Cushing  to  Shamburgh  [sic],  Loftus 
Heights,  February  12th.  1800,  in  Letter-book,  Record  Group  98,  Vol.  153. 
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I wait  the  return  of  Lt.  McClary  after  which  I shall  send 
an  express  with  my  Muster  Rolls  & ordinary  returns. — 

Since  my  last  by  Col.  McKee,  my  Doctor  died — by  a fall 
on  a bottle  full  of  rum,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  ex- 
pired almost  instantaneously — I will  give  you  the  particulars 
by  my  next — mean  time  I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great 

esteem 

Dr.  Major 

Your  most  Obedt.  Servt. 

Bw.  Shamburg,  [sic]  Captn.  2d  Regt.  Commandg. 
Major  Ths.  H.  Cushing 

Commandt.  of  the  Troops  on  the  Mississippi  & Tombigby  Rivers. 
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